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THE 


ANIMAL    KINGDOM. 


THIRD    CLASS    OF   ARTICULATED   ANIMALS, 

AND  PROVIDED  WITH  ARTICULATED  FEET. 


The  insects  (INSECTA) 

have  articulated  feet,  a  dorsal  vessel,  which  holds  the  si- 
tuation of  every  vestige  of  heart,  but  without  any  branch  for 
circulation  ;*  respire  through  two  principal  tracheae,  which 

*  Anatomists  are  greatly  divided  with  regard  to  this  organ.  Many  con* 
aider  it  as  a  genuine  heart;  others  (and  such  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Cuvier, 
and  one  which  appears  to  us  to  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  satisfac- 
tory researches  of  M.  Marcel  de  Serres\  entirely  deny  this  position. 
According  to  the  last  mentioned  author,  the  function  of  this  vessel  is  the 
secretion  of  fat,  which  is  afterwards  elaborated  in  the  adipose  tissue  which 
envelopes  it.  Lyonet  says  that  it  encloses  a  gummy  substance  of  an 
orange  colour.  Some  very  recent  observations  appear  to  establish  the 
existence  ofa  few  small  vessels*,  but,  besides  that  this  circulation  would 
be  very  partial,  the  insects  must  always  difier  greatly  in  this  respect  from 
the  Crustacea,  in  as  much  as  the  blood  does  not  return  to  the  heart.  M. 
Straus,  in  reviewing  a  memoir  of  M.  de  Herold  on  the  subject  in  the 
**  Bulletin  Universel,**  has  given  us  his  own  opinion,  founded  on  his  own 
researches,  on  the  Melohntha,  **  The  dorsal  vessel,"  he  says,  **  is  the 
true  heart  of  the  insect,  being,  as  in  the  superior  animals,  the  locomotive 
orgfin  of  the  blood,  which,  instead  of  being  contained  in  vessels,  is  spread 
through  the  general  cavity  of  the  body.    This  heart  occupies  the  entire 
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extend  parallel  to  each  other  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  body.  At  intervals  they  have  centres,  from  which  pro- 
length  of  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  terminates  anteriorly  by  a 
single  artery  not  ramified,  which  transports  the  blood  into  the  head 
where  it  pours  it  out  and  from  whence  it  returns  into  the  abdomen,  from 
the  very  effects  of  its  accumulation  in  the  head,  to  re-enter  the  heart.  To 
this  the  entire  sanguine  circulation  of  the  insects  is  reduced,  which  have 
thus  a  single  artery  without  branches,  and  no  veins.  The  alie  of  the 
heart  are  not  muscular,  as  Herold  pretends :  they  are  simple  fibrous  liga- 
ments which  keep  the  dorsal  vessel  in  its  place.  The  heart,  that  is  to 
say,  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  vessel,  is  divided  into  eight  chambers 
internally  (Meloloniha  fmlgam)^  separated  from  each  other  by  two  conver- 
gent valvules,  which  permit  the  blood  to  proceed  from  behind,  in  front 
of  one  chamber,  into  the  other  as  far  as  the  artery  which  conducts  it  to 
the  head,  but  which  opposes  its  retrograde  motion.  Each  chamber  is  pro- 
vided laterally,  in  its  anterior  part,  with  two  apertures,  formed  like  trans- 
verse clefts,  which  communicate  with  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  through 
which  the  blood  contained  in  this  cavity  can  enter  the  heart.  Each  of 
these  apertures  is  provided  internally  with  a  small  valvule  in  the  form  of  a 
semi^rcle,  which  is  attached  on  the  aperture  during  the  movement  of  the 
systole."  From  this  short  description  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  when 
the  posterior  chamber  is  dilated,  tlie  blood  contained  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  penetrates  thither  by  the  two  apertures  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  which  are  named  ouricuUhventricular,  When  the  chamber  con- 
tracts, the  blood  which  it  contains,  not  being  able  to  return  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  pushes  the  interventricular  valvule,  passes  into  the  second 
chamber,  which  dilates  to  receive  it,  and  which  receives  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood  by  the  proper  Ruriculo«ventricular  apertures. 
During  the  movement  of  the  systole  of  this  second  chamber,  the  blood 
passes  in  the  same  manner  into  the  third,  which  equally  receives  some 
by  the  lateral  apertures;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  blood  is  pushed  from  one 
chamber  into  the  other  as  far  as  the  artery.  It  is  these  successive  con« 
tractions  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  that  one  discovers  through  the 
skin  of  the  caterpillar. 

The  heart  of  the  decapode  Crustacea,  of  squillse,  limul«,  spiders,  &c., 
also  presents,  according  to  the  information  which  I  have  received  from 
thb  profound  observer,  similar  valvules.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sac  or 
pericardium,  which,  according  to  him,  stands  in  place  of  the  auricle.  These 
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ceed  a  number  of  branches  which  correspond  to  the  external 
apertures,  or  stigmatay  for  the  entrance  of  air.* 

divinoiis  or  chambeiB  of  the  donal  yessel,  are  what  Lyonet  denominates 
wings ;  and  he  has  also  seen  the  dorsal  vessel  prolonged  as  far  as  the  head, 
and  terminated  there  in  the  same  manner ;  but  he  did  not  observe  the 
apertures  and  valvules  of  which  M.  Straus  has  spoken.  The  definition  of 
the  dorsal  vessel^  given  by  this  naturalist,  whatever  be  the  interior  compo- 
sidoo  of  this  oigan,  proves  evidently  that  it  is  not  a  genuine  heart.  These 
observations,  moreover,  do  not  teach  us  what  the  nature  of  the  fluid  ij^ 
nor  how  it  is  spread  through  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  as  to  minister 
to  their  nutrition ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Lyonet,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  communicate  with  the  corpus 
adiposum  by  means  of  fibrillse.  The  trachese  throw  ont  branches  which 
extend  even  into  the  extremities  of  the  different  appendages  of  the  body. 
It  is  possible  that  the  action  of  the  air  may  determine  the  ascension  of 
the  nutritive  juices  into  the  interstices,  forming  a  sort  of  capillaiy  tubes. 

*  The  number  of  sclents  of  the  myriapodes  being  undetermined,  that 
of  their  stigmata  is  so  likewise,  and  it  often  exceeds  twenty.  In  the  hexa- 
pode  insects  it  is  often  eighteen,  nine  on  each  side.  This  calculation, 
however,  is  rather  founded  on  the  larva  than  the  perfect  state  of  the  ani- 
maL  The  caterpillars,  the  larvse  of  the  coleoptera,  and  those  of  a  great 
number  of  other  insects,  have  one  pair  of  stigmata  on  the  first  se^roen^ 
or  that  to  which  is  attached  the  first  pair  of  feet ;  the  second  and  third 
have  none,  because,  as  I  presume,  the  development  of  the  wings,  which 
takes  place  in  these  rings,  renders  useless  in  this  place  the  presence  of  re- 
spiratory apertures.  The  fourth  ring,  and  the  seven  following,  are  each 
provided  with  a  pair;  but  in  the  coleoptera  in  a  pefect  state,  besides  the 
two  anterior  stigmata  concealed  in  the  cavUy  of  the  prothorax  or  corslet, 
aod  which  are  not  discernible,  we  find  two  others  situated  between  the 
orig^  of  the  elytra  and  that  of  the  wings :  these  belong  to  the  mesotho^i 
rax.  There  are  none  at  the  metathorax,  unless  we  consider  the  two  of 
the  first  abdominal  segment  as  supplementary  ones  of  the  thorax,  like  what 
takes  place  in  the  hymenoptera  with  pedic'ed  abdomen,  and  the  diptera, 
wfaeie  these  two  stigmata,  with  the  semi  segment  on  which  they  depend, 
Ibtn  a  part  of  the  thorax.  Thus,  in  general,  all  the  hexspode  insects 
have  eight  pairs  of  stigmata  to  the  abdomen ;  but  the  last  two  are  fre- 
quently obliterated.  In  the  crickets,  the  truxales,  and  the  libellulfe,  tlie 
sides  of  the  metathorax  are  each  provided  with  a  stigma— those  which 
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They  all  have  two  anteons,  and  a  head  distinct.  The 
nervous  system  of  the  majority  of  insects  (the  hexapodes)  is 
generally  composed  of  a  brain  formed  of  two  opposite  gan- 
glia, united  at  their  bases,  giving  but  eight  pairs  of  nerves, 
and  two  solitary  nerves,  and  twelve  ganglia,*  all  inferior. 
The  first  two  are  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  head  with 
the  thorax,  and  longitudinally  contiguous ;  the  anterior  gives 
out  nerves  to  the  under  lip,  and  to  the  parts  adjacent.  The 
second  and  the  two  following  are  proper  to  each  of  the  first 
three  segments,  or  those  which  in  the  hexapode  insects  com- 
pose the  thorax.  The  other  ganglia  belong  to  the  abdomen, 
so  that  the  last,  or  twelfth,  corresponds  to  its  seventh  ring, 
followed  immediately  by  those  which  comjpose  the  several 
organs.  Each  of  these  ganglia  give  out  nerves  to  the  parts 
of  their  respective  segments.  The  two  last,  very  closely  ap- 
proaching each  other,  also  give  out  nerves  to  the  last  rings  of 
the  body.  The  frontal  region  has  three  particular  ganglia, 
designated  by  Lyonet  under  the  name  of  frontals,  and  the 
first  of  which  produces,  posteriorly,  a  thick  nerve  with 
swellings :  this  is  the  longest  of  all  the  nerves,  and  he  names 
it  recurrent.    The  first  ordinary  ganglion,  or  the  auh-cMophc^ 

M.  Marcel  de  Sen*e8  names  trSmaere$,  la  these  last  mentioned  insects 
aswdlas  in  the  others  with,  naked  wings,  or  without  elytra,  the  first 
two  thoracic  stigmata  are  fdaced  above,  between  the  prothorax  and  meso- 
thorax.  With  the  exception  of  the  libeilulie,  the  thorax  proper  exhilnts 
no  distinct  stigmata.  I  saj  the  thorax  proper,  because,  as  we  have  re- 
marked above,  the  two  first  of  the  abdomen  are  referred  by  many  to  the  pos^ 
tenor  extremity  of  the  thorax.  The  metathorax  of  the  pentatomata  and 
Scutellaria  exhibits  one  pair  of  stigmata  underneath.  In  the  aptera, 
the  second  segment,  or  mesothorax,  has  none ;  but  the  following  segment, 
or  metathorax,  has  two  pain,  one  anterior,  and  which,  bdng  utuated  near 
the  articulation  of  this  segment  with  the  preceding,  may  be  deemed  to 
belong  to  this  last,  and  the  other  smaller,  and  placed  very  near  that  of 
the  first  abdominal  segment. 
*  Divers  lamellicomeous  coleoptera  in  the  perfect  state  form  an  exception. 
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'gianf  germioatesy  according  to  this  author,  four  pairs  of 
nerves,  and  the  following,  two  pairs  each  ;  so  that,  reckoning 
the  eight  pairs  of  the  brain,  the  ten  spinal  bridles,  which 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  pairs  of  nerves,  we  have  in  all 
forty-five  pairs,  independently  of  the  two  solitary  nerves,  or 
from  a  dozen  to  fourteen  more  than  are  in  the  human  body. 
The  two  nervous  c<M:ds,  which,  by  their  union,  form  the 
gaMglia,  are  tubular,  and  composed  of  two  tunics,  the  ex- 
terior of  which  presents  tracheae.    A  medullary  substance 
fills  the  central  canal.    The  excellent  work  of  M.  Herold  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  large  cabbage  butterfly, 
studied  in  its  progressive  growth,  to  its  transformation  into 
the  chrysalis^  shews  us  that  the  nervous  system  and  that  of 
the  digestive  organs  undergo  remarkable  changes ;  that  the 
nervous  cords  are  in  their  origin  longer  and  more  separated, 
an  observation  which  favours  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
greatest  zootomists  of  our  age,  Dr.  Serres,  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  nervous  system*     We  have  explained 
in  the  generalities  common  to  the  three  classes  of  articulated 
animals  with  articulate  feet,  the  various  sentiments  of  phy- 
siologists on  the  seat  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  of  smell.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  adding,  that,   with  regard  to  the 
first,  the  small  nervous  ganglia  situated  on  the  forehead,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  those, 
such  as  Scarpa,  who  place  the  seat  of  this  sense  near  the 
origin  of  the  antennae.     In  some  lepidoptera,  I  have  observed 
two  small  hc^es  situated  near  the  eyes,  and  which,  perhaps^ 
are  auditory  conduits.      If,  in  many  insects,  especially  those 
which  have  filiform  or  setaceous  ai^d  long  antennse,  these  or^ 
gans  answer  the  purpose  of  tact,  it  appears  difficult  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  extraordinary  development  which  they  ac-* 
quire  in  certain  families,  and  more  particularly  in  the  males,  if 
we  do  not  admit  that  they  are  then  the  seat  of  smell.     Per- 
haps, also,  in  relation  to  taste,  the  palpi  p^y  in  some  cases^  as* 
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when  they  are  very  much  dilated  at  their  extremity ,  the 
principal  part.  The  tongue  may  also  have  something  to  do 
with  this  function. 

A  preparatory  or  buccal  apparatus,  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  biliary  vessels,  also  named  kepoHc,  those  which  are 
called  salivary^  but  which  are  less  general,  those  free  or 
floating  vessels  which  have  received  tbe  denomination  of  ex« 
cremental,  the  epiploon,  or  corpus  adiposum,  and  probably 
also  the  dorsal  vessel,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  digestive 
system.  It  is  singularly  modified  according  to  the  diversity 
of  aliments,  or  it  forms  a  great  number  of  peculiar  tjrpes, 
which  we  shall  describe  in  treating  of  the  families  of  this 
class.  We  shall  at  present  only  say  a  word  respecting  the 
buccal  apparatus,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  beginning  with  the  last.  In  those  insects,  such  as  the 
camassial  coleoptera,  in  which  it  is  more  complicated,  we 
may  distinguish  in  it  the  pharynx,  the  sesophagus,  the  crop, 
the  gizzard,  the  stomach,  or  chylific  ventricle,  and  some  in- 
testines, which  are  divided  into  the  slender  intestine,  the  thick 
intestine^  or  coecum,  and  the  rectum.  In  the  insects  in 
which  the  tongue,  properly  so  called,  is  attached  to  the  an- 
terior or  internal  face  of  the  lip,  or  where  it  is  not  disengaged, 
the  pharynx  is  situated  on  this  same  face,  which  is  generally 
the  case.  We  shall  also  add,  that,  with  respect  to  the  biliary 
vessels,  a  naturalist  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
valuable  observations  on  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  my- 
gale,  M.  Gacde,  professor  of  natural  history  at  Liege,  does 
not  consider  these  vessels  as  secretory,  according  to  the  com- 
mon opinion ;  but  his  notion  does  not  seem  to  be  sui&ciently 
well  founded,  and  the  observations  of  M.  Leon  Dufour  even 
appear  to  destroy  it.* 

*  This  last  mentioned  naturalist,  whom  I  shall  often  have  occasion  to 
quote,  has  explained  ia  the  most  minute  manner  erery  thing  which  has 
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A  few  insects,  and  always  without  wings,  such  as  the 
mfriapodes  or  millepedes,  approxiiDate  to  many  Crustacea 
either  in  the  quantity  of  rings  of  the  body  and  of  their  feet, 
or  in  some  traits  of  analogy  in  the  conformation  of  the  parts 
of  the  mouth ;  but  all  the  others  have  constantly  but  six 
£eet ;  and  their  body,  the  number  of  segments  in  which 
never  exceeds  a  dozen,  is  always  divided  into  three  principal 
porticms,  the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  abdomen.  Among 
these  last,  some  have  no  wings,  and  preserve  during  life  the 
form  which  they  had  when  bom,  merely  growing  and  changing 
their  skin.*  In  this  respect  they  have  some  relation  to  the 
animals  of  the  preceding  classes.  The  other  insects  with  six 
feet  are  almost  all  winged;  but  the  wings,  and  frequently 
even  the  feet,  do  not  appear  at  first,  and  are  not  developed 
until  after  a  series  of  changes,  more  or  less  remarkable, 
called  metamorphoses,  and  which  we  shall  shortly  describe. 

The  headf  is  the  seat  of  the  antennae,  the  eyes,  and  the 
mouth.  The  composition  and  form  of  the  antennas  vary 
much  more  than  in  the  Crustacea,  and  are  often  more  deve- 
loped in  the  males  than  in  the  females. 

The  eyes  are  either  complicated  or 'smooth :  the  former, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Baron  Cuvier ,  Marcel  de  Serres, 
and  others,  are  formed,  first,  of  a  cornea  divided  into  a  mul- 

reference  to  the  digestive  system  of  insects,  in  a  series  of  excellent  memoirs^ 
which  have  contributed  to  enrich  the  annals  of  natural  sciences.  M.  Vic- 
tor Audouin  has  given  a  well-executed  recapitulation  of  them  in  his  article 
Insects,  in  the  **  Dictionnaire  Classtque  d'Histoire  Naturelle." 

*  These  are  what  I  name  hoviotenes,  (alike  to  the  end,)  or  the  ametoboSa 
of  Dr.  Leach, 

f  Its  surface  is  divided  into  many  regions,  which  are  named  the  nose, 
the  forehead,  the  vertex  or  top,  and  the  cheeks.  The  French  term  used 
for  the  nose  (chapenm)  being  equivocal,  M.  LatreiUe,  has  changed  it  to 
epistoma  or  sub-mouth  ;  this  part  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  labrum  or 
upper  lip. 

N.B.  Note  is  the  term  g^ven  by  Mr.  Kirby  — £jd. 
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titude  of  small  facets,  by  so  much  the  more  convex  as  the 
insect  is  more  camassial,  clothed  at  its  external  face  with  a 
substance  not  very  fluid,  opake,  variously  coloured,  but  in 
general  black,  or  of  a  sombre  violet ;  secondly,  of  a  choroid, 
fixed  both  in  its  extent  and  by  its  edges  to  the  cornea,  co- 
vered with  a  black  varnish,  exhibiting  a  multitude  of  air* 
vessels  proceeding  from  tolerably  thick  trunks  of  tracheae  si- 
tuated in  the  head,  and  whose  branches  form  around  the  eye 
a  circular  trachea.  This  is  wanting,  as  well  as  the  choroid, 
in  divers  ludfugous  insects.  Thirdly,  of  nerves,  which  ori- 
ginate firom  a  thick  trunk,  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
brain,  expanding  afterwards  into  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  the  base  of  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  cornea,  while  its 
radii  or  threads,  traversing  the  choroid  and  the  covering  of 
the  cornea,  end  each  of  them  at  one  of  its  facets.  There  is 
neither  crystalline  nor  vitreous  humour. 

Many  insects  besides  the  compound,  or  complicated  eyes, 
have  simple  ones,  or  such  as  have  the  cornea  altc^ether 
of  a  piece.  These  are  usually  three  in  number,  and  disposed 
in  a  triangular  form  on  the  top  of  the  head.  In  most  of  the 
apterous  insects,  and  of  the  larva  of  those  which  are  winged, 
they  supply  the  place  of  other  eyes,  and  are  often  united  in  a 
group.  If  we  may  judge  by  those  of  the  arachnida,  they 
must  serve  the  purposes  of  vision. 

The  mouth  of  insects  with  six  feet  is  in  general  composed 
of  six  principal  pieces,  four  of  which  are  lateral,  disposed  in 
pairs,  and  move  transversely.  The  other  two,  opposite  to  each 
other,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  preceding,  fill 
the  vacancies  comprised  between  them.  One  is  situated 
above  the  upper  pair,  and  the  other  below  the  lower.  In 
the  grinding  insects,  or  such  as  feed  on  solid  substances,  the 
four  lateral  pieces  perform  the  ofiice  of  jaws,  and  the  other 
two  are  considered  as  lips :  but,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  two  upper  jaws  have  been  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
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denomination  of  mandibles  ;  the  two  others  alone  have  pre- 
senred.that  of  jaws.  They  have,  moreover,  one  or  two  arti* 
ciliated  threads,  which  are  called  palpi  or  antennukB^  a  cha- 
racter which,  in  this  class,  the  mandibles  never  exhibit* 
Their  extremity  is  often  terminated  by  two  divisions  or 
lobes,  the  exterior  of  which  is  named,  in  the  orthoptera  (in 
French),  galite  (galea,  Fabr.).  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  upper  lip  is  termed  labmm  ;  the  other,  or  the  lip 
properly  so  called  {IMum)  is  composed  of  two  parts.  The 
more  solid  and  under  part  is  the  chin  {tnentum) ;  the  upper, 
which  very  frequently  has  two  palpi,  is  the  tongue  (lin- 
gua)^ 

In  the  sucking  insects,  or  those  which  take  nothing  but 
fluid  aliment,  these  divers  organs  of  manducation  present 
themselves  under  two  sorts  of  general  modifications.  In  the 
first  the  mandibles  and  jaws  are  replaced  by  small  laminae, 
formed  like  blades  or  lancets,  composing,  by  their  union,  a 
sort  of  sucker,  which  is  received  into  a  sheath,  the  substitute 
for  a  lip,  either  cylindrical  or  conical,  and  articulated  in  the 

•  See  what  we  haye  said  on  this  subject,  id  the  generalities  which  pre- 
eede  the  particuiar  account  of  each  class.  The  lower  lip  appears  to  us  to  be 
bat  a  particular  modificadon  of  the  second  jaws  of  the  decapode  Crusta- 
cea combined  with  their  tongue.  The  changes  which  these  parts  gra- 
dually undergo  in  the  Crustacea,  the  arachnida  and  the  myriapoda,  would 
lead  us  to  beliere  it ;  on  this  hypothesis,  the  six  thoracic  feet  would  be  tha 
analogues  of  the  jaw-feet,  and  this  has  been  already  recognized  in  relation 
to  the  Crustacea  of  the  genus  aptu.  Then  the  first  five  segments  of  the 
abdomen  in  the  hexapod  insects,  would  r^resent  those  to  which,  in  the 
decapode  Crustacea,  are  attached  the  feet,  properly  so  called, .  or  the  third 
and  fourth  following  ones  of  the  amphipod  and  isopod  Crustacea.  All 
the  researches  which  have  been  published  on  the  thorax  of  insects,  though 
otherwise  very  useful  and  laudable,  will  necessarily  undergo  essential 
alteradons,  when  naturalists  come  to  compare  this  part  of  the  body  in 
the  three  classes  of  articulated  animals  with  articulated  feet.  Nomen- 
clature is  f  ery  far  from  being  fixed  in  this  particular. 
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form  of  a  beak  {rostrum)^  or  membranous  or  fleshy,  unarti-* 
dilated,  and  terminated  by  two  lips  (the  probo9cis).  Tlie 
labrum  is  triangular,  vaulted,  and  covers  the  base  of  the 
sucker.  In  the  second  kind  of  organization,  the  labrum  and 
mandibles  are  almost  obliterated  and  extremely  small.  The 
lip  is  no  longer  a  free  body,  and  is  distinguished  only  by 
the  presence  of  two  palpi,  of  which  it  is  the  support.  The 
jaws  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  length,  and  transformed 
into  two  tubular  threads,  which,  uniting  at  their  edges,  form 
a  sort  of  proboscis,  which  rolls  into  a  spiral  form,  and  is 
usually  named  tongue ;  but  which,  to  avoid  all  equivoque^ 
it  would  be  preferable  to  call  spirdl  proboscis  or  tongue 
{spirignatha).*  Its  interior  exhibits  three  canals,  the  middle 
one  of  which  is  the  conduit  of  the  nutritive  juices.  At  the 
basis  of  each  of  these  threads  is  a  palpus,  usually  very  small, 
and  but  little  apparent. 

The  myriapodes,  or  millipedes,  are  the  only  insects  whose 
mouth  shews  a  different  type  of  organization,  which  I  shall 
describe  when  I  come  to  treat  of  them. 

The  trunkf  of  insects,  or  that  intermediate  part  of  their 
body  to  which  the  feet  are  attached,  is  generally  designated 
by  the  Latin  name  of  thorax,  which  has  been  rendered  into 

•  Kirbj  calU  it  m/fia.— Ed. 

f  Thii  denomination  u  here  synonymoiu  with  that  of  thorax.  I  am  of 
ojnnion,  bowerer,  ihat  to  avoid  all  emberFatsment,  we  should  applj  the 
£rrt  term  only  to  the  apterous  iniects  of  Linnaeus,  which  bate  more  than 
six  feety  and  in  which  these  organs  are  attached  to  segmeou  proper  to 
them ;  that  is,  in  which  the  head  b  distinct  from  the  trunk.  With  regard 
to  the  Crustacea  in  which  these  parts  of  the  body  are  confounded,  the 
thorax  should  take  the  name  of  tkoracida,  and  that  of  cephaiothorax 
in  the  arachnlda ;  aoimab  which  exhibit  the  same  character,  but  in  which 
the  trunk  or  thorax  is  more  simple,  and  provided  with  less  numerous 
appendages.  The  entomostracea  even  approximate,  in  this  respect,  to 
these  latter  animals ;  but  as  they  belong  to  another  class,  the  term  Mora* 
cida  should  be  preserved  for  them^that  of  thorax  should  be  exdusiTely 
reserved  for  the  hczapod  insects. 
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our  language  (French)  by  that  of  corselet  (por^i).  It  is 
composed  of  three  segmej^ts,  which  at  first  were  not  well  dis- 
tinguished, and  whose  relative  proportions  vary.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  coleoptera,  the  anterior  one,  by  much  the  largest, 
separated  from  the  following  by  an  articulation,  mobile,  and 
alone  discovered,  appears  at  the  first  glance  to  compose  of 
itself  the  whole  trunk,  and  bears  the  name  of  thorax  or  cors- 
let. Sometimes,  as  in  the  hymenoptera,  the  lepidoptera,  &C4 
much  shorter  than  the  succeeding  one,  it  has  the  form  of  a 
collar,  and  constitutes,  with  the  other  two,  a  common  body 
attaching  to  the  abdomen  by  a  pedicle,  or  intimately  united 
with  it  in  all  its  hinder  breadth,  and  this  is  again  called 
thorojp.  These  distinctions,  established  on  this  particular, 
were  insufiicient  and  often  ambiguous,  seeing  that  they  did 
not  rest  on  a  ternary  division  which  I  have  strictly  an- 
nounced in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  as  a  character  pro- 
per to  the  hexapod  insects,  Mr.  Kirby  having  already  em- 
ployed the  denomination  of  metathorcuc,  to  distinguish  the 
Under  thorax,*  those  of  prothorcuc  and  mesothorax^  the  ter- 

*  This  segment  ought  not  to  be  festrained  in  the  hymenoptera,  to  this 
soperior  division  of  the  thorax,  very  short  and  transverse,  on  the  ndes 
of  which  the  second  wings  are  inserted;  it  is  formed,  besides,  of  that 
thoracic  portion  which  extends  hindwards,  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  thu  is  what  evidently  proves  the  position  of  the  last  two 
rtigmata  of  the  trunk,  since  they  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  this  extremity, 
bdiind  the  wings  and  above  the  last  two  feet.  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that 
tUi  obRrvadon  should  apply  to  all  winged  insects.  Their  metathorax 
win  be  divided,  at  least  in  the  upper  part,  into  two  portions  or  demi>seg« 
meats,  the  one  bearing  in  the  tetroptera,  the  second  wings,  and  without 
sdgmata,  and  the  other  bong  provided  with  them.  This  last  sometimes 
appears  to  depend  on  the  abdomen,  as  in  almost  all  the  insects,  with  the 
cxcepdon  of  the  hymenoptera,  with  pedided  abdomen,  the  rfaipiptera, 
and  the  diptera ;  sometimes  it  is  incorporated  with  the  trunk  or  thorax, 
asid  doses  it  bcbiod,  as  in  these  last  insects :  it  is  on  this  account,  that  I 
have  named  the  second  division  of  the  metathorax,  the  mediary  s^^ent ; 
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nary  division  being  once  established,  naturally  presented 
themselves  to  the  mind,  and  it  was  the  celebrated  Professor 
Nitzch  who  first  adopted  them.  Some  naturalists  have  since 
given  the  name  of  collar  {coUare)  to  the  prothorax  or  anterior 
segment,  which  bears  the  first  two  feet.  Desirous  of  preserv- 
ing the  denomination  of  corslet,  but  at  the  same  time  of  re* 
straining  its  application  within  just  limits,  we  shall  use  it  in 
all  cases  where  this  segment  considerably  surpasses  the  others 
in  size,  or  where  the  latter  are  united  with  the  abdomen,  and 
appear  to  constitute  an  integrant  part  of  it.  This  is  peculiar 
to  the  coleoptera,  the  orthoptera,  and  to  many  hemiptera. 
When  the  prothorax,  being  short,  forms  with  the  follow- 
ing segments  a  common  and  visible  mass,  the  trunk  thus 
composed  of  three  united  segments,  shall  preserve  the  deno- 
mination of  thorax.  We  shall  continue  to  call  the  lower 
surface  of  the  trunk «  the  breast  dividing  it  according  to  the 
segments  into  three  areas,  the  fore-breast,  the  middle-breast, 
and  the  hind-breast.  The  medial  line  shall  be  the  sternum, 
which  again  we  shall  divide  into  three  parts,  the  fore- 
sternum,  the  middle-sternum,  and  the  hind-sternum. 

The  teguments  of  the  thoracic  segments,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  abdominal  segments,  are  generally  divided  into  two 
rings  or  semi-rings,  one  dorsal  or  upper,  the  other  lower,  and 
united  laterally  by  means  of  a  soft  and  flexible  membrane, 
which  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  same  teguments, 

thus  all  the  sc^entf  of  the  thorax  will  have  each  one  pair  of  f  dgmata, 
bat  of  which  those  of  the  metathoraz  are  not  very  visible,  or  are  obliterated  in 
the  hymenoptera  or  diptera,  and  the  two  posterior  or  metathoracic  ones, 
are  situated  on  the  segment  which  comes  immediately  af^er  that  which 
bean  the  second  wings.  In  the  orthoptera,  the  hymenoptera,  the  lepi- 
doptera,  and  the  diptera,  the  two  anterior  or  prothoradc,  are  placed 
between  the  prothorax  and  the  mesothorax.  The  abdomen  will  be  com« 
piMed  of  nine  complete  segments,  the  last  three  of  which  compose  the 
oipuu  of  generation* 
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but  less  solid  in  many  insects,  especially  in  the  coleoptera. 
We  discover  at  the  junction  of  these  rings  a  small  space  more 
firm  than  they>  or  of  the  same  consistence,  and  each  having  a 
stigma,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  present  a  longitudi- 
nal series  of  small  pieces,  where  each  segment  is,  as  it  were, 
divided  into  four.     Other  pieces,  equally  corneous,  occupy 
the  lower  sides  of  the  mesothorax  and  the  metathorax,  and 
immediately  under  the  origin  of  the  elytra  and  the  wings, 
which  are  themselves  supported  on  another  piece  disposed 
longitudinally.    The  relations  of  these  parts,  the  size  and 
form  of  the  first  articulation  of  the  haunches,  the  manner  in 
which  they  articulate  with  the  semi-ring  on  which  they  de- 
poid^  the  varying  extent  and  direction  of  these  semi-rings, 
and  the  thorax,  considered  under  this  point  of  view,  present  a 
combination  of  characters  peculiarly  advantageous  for  classi- 
fication.    Some  naturalists,  Knoch  in  particular,  had  already 
employed  them,  but  without  any  fixed  principle,  and  with 
arbitrary   denominations.    .  A  necessary  preliminary  would 
have  been  carefully  to  study  the  composition  of  the  thorax, 
and  to  pursue  it  comparatively  into  all  the  orders  of  this 
class.      The  late  Lachat,   at  my    suggestion,    had     com- 
menced this  labour.    His  friend,  M.  Victor  Audouin,  has 
pursued  these  researches,  and  has  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  which  has  obtained  its 
suflrages.     But  it  is  also  known  by  the  general  sketch  given 
of  it  by  Baron  Cuvicr  in  his  Report,*  and  by  the  extract 


•  « 


An  expofition  of  the  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  a  fixed  nomenclature 
ciprcwly  created  for  them,**  sayi  the  Baron  in  his  Report,  **  should  natu- 
raOj  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  work*  The  trunk  of  the  insect  may 
always  be  divided  into  three  rings,  each  of  which  bears  a  pur  of  feet, 
and  which  Bl  Audouin  names,  according  to  their  position,  protkonut, 
mg$otkarax,  and  metaihorax.  Beside  these  feet,  the  mesothorax 
bears  the  first  pair  of  wiogs,  and  the  metathorax  the  second ;  each  of 
these  three  s^ments  is  composed  of  four  parts :  one  lower,  two  latent. 


I 
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which  the  author  gives  in  the  article  Insects  of  the  '*  Die- 
tionnaire  Classique  d'Histoire  Naturelle.*"    B^ore  adopting 

(the  three  forming  the  breast,)  and  one  upper  which  forms  the  bad^ ;  the 
lower  ooe  takes  the  name  of  stermau  The  kleral  part  or  Jtcfe,  it  divided 
into  three  principal  pieces :  one  which  attaches  to  the  sternuniy  and  is 
called  episUrmtm^  another  placed  behind  this  last,  and  to  which  the 
haunch  is  articulated,  it  named  epimerot,  A  small  moveable  piece,  which 
serves  for  the  union  of  the  latter  with  the  haunch,  hitherto  unknown,  is 
named  irockmUmy  from  its  opposition  to  the  trochanter ;  the  third  piece 
of  the  side,  which  is  the  meaothorax  and  metathorax,  placed  in  front  of 
the  epiuermtm  and  under  the  wlog,  is  called  hypopienm ;  sometimes  there 
is,  moreover,  around  the  si'^ma  a  small  corneous  piece,  namtd  peritreme. 
The  upper  part  of  each  s^ment,  which  the  author  names  fergum^  is  di- 
vided into  four  pieces,  named  according  to  tbe'r  position  in  each  ring— 
piwtcuium,  tauum^  tcvteUjM^  and  poU-icuteUwn,  Hie  first  is  often,  and 
the  fourth  almost  alwavs,  concealed  in  the  interior.  Naturalists  have 
generally  distinguished  only  the  scuteUum  of  the  metotbontx,  which  is 
often  remarkable  for  its  size  and  configuration,  but  its  analogue  may  be 
found  in  the  three  segments;  thus  the  trunk  of  insects  may  be  divided 
into  twenty  three  principal  pieces,  and  if  the  hypoptera  be  reckoned,  the 
number  of  these  pieces  may  extend  to  forty-three,  more  or  less  visible  in 
the  interior.  One  portion  of  these  pieces,  moreover,  gives  out,  internally, 
divers  productions  which  also  merit  names,  in  consequence  of  their  im- 
portance and  uses.  Thus  fi^m  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  of  each 
ac^gment  arises  within  a  vertical  apophysis,  sometimes  figured  like  a  y,  and 
which  M.  Audouin  names  enMhorax.  It  furnishes  attachments  to  the 
muscles,  and  protects  the  medullary  cord.  Its  analogue  is  found  in  the 
head,  and  sometimes  in  the  first  rings  of  the  abdomen.  Other  internal 
prominences  result  from  the  elongation  of  the  neighbouring  external 
pieces,  united  by  a  sort  of  synoptosb.  M.  Audouin  names  them  apodt- 
maia.  Some  give  an  attachment  to  the  muscle,  others  to  the  wings. 
Finally,  there  are  some  more  small  moveable  pieces,  either  internally 
between  the  muscles,  or  at  the  base  of  the  win^,  which  the  author  names 
epidemaU.  We  have  said  that  the  principal  pieces,  or  their  vestiges,  are 
always  found,  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  they  are  always  separate ; 
many  among  them  are  even  always  united  in  certain  genera  and  certain 
orders,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  the  traces  of  sutures.***-— M.  Audouin 
has  since  changed,  in  hu  article  of  Iniects^  in  the  '*  Dictionoaire  Classique 
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this  nomenclature^  kad  making  a  genial  application  of  it, 
we  must  wait  until  his  researches,  and  the  figures  which  are 
to  accompany  them,  shall  be  published.  In  practice,  the  de- 
nominations already  introduced  may  suffice.  In  relation  to 
this  subject,  justice  as  well  as  fiiendship  compels  us  to  call 
the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  labours  of  M.  Chabrier, 
ancient  superior  officer  of  artillery,  respecting  the  flight  of 
insects.  They  form  a  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  also  constitute  a  separate  work.  The 
figures  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  like  those  of  a  memoir  of 
Jurine  the  Father,  on  the  wings  of  the  hymenoptera,  a  work 
of  the  most  patient  research,  as  well  as  the  preceding. 

As  insects  inhabit  every  where,  they  are  provided  with  all 
sorts  of  organs  of  motion,  with  wings  and  feet,  which  in 
many  species  answer  the  purposes  of  fins  and  oars.  The 
wings  are  membranous,  dry,  and  elastic  pieced,  usually  trans« 
parent,  and  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the  thorax. 
The  first,  when  there  are  four,  or  when  there  is  but  one 
pair,  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  second  segment,  and  the 
second  on  those  of  the  following,  or  of  the  metathorax.   They 

des  Sdences  Natnrelies/'  the  denomiuation  hypoplerony  to  that  of  parop^ 
Ure.  That  of  the  enthorax  will  change  also,  under  some  drcumstances, 
and  should  be  called  etUocephaUm,  (relative  to  the  head)  and  eniogatter  (in 
relation  to  the  abdomen.  He  remarks  that  the  head  of  insects  is  composed 
of  manj  segments.  We  have  also  observed  that  the  bill  of  the  cricket 
representing  the  lower  lip,  is  not  attached  to  the  head,  but  to  the  mem- 
bfane  which  unites  it  with  the  thorax.  Thus,  the  two  medullary  chords 
form  underneath  the  mouth  two  contiguous  ganglions.  On  this  principle 
let  OS  consider  the  first  segment  of  the  body  of  the  scolopendra,  that 
which  supports  the  two  hooks,  as  a  divinon  of  the  analogous  head.  It 
appears  that  Knocb  has  distinguished  the  epimeros  under  the  denomina- 
tioDs  of  Motptda  and  parapieura,  the  hind  chest  by  that  of  aeetabidumf 
whilst  the  middle  chest  is  the  perutai^itm.  The  first  articulation  of  the 
four  posterior  haunches  forms,  in  most  of  the  coleqptera,  a  transverse 
lamtna,  articulated  in  the  flank,  and  that  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  piece, 
he  calls  fficrriMH. 
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are  composed  of  two  membranes  applied  one  over  the  other^ 
and  traversed  in  various  directions  by  nervures  more  or  less 
numerous,  which  are  so  many  tracheal  tubes,  and  form 
sometimes  a  net-work,  sometimes  simple  veins.  A  celebrated 
naturalist,  the  elder  Jurine,  has  made  an  advantageous  use,  for 
the  purposes  of  classification,  of  the  disposition  and  crossing 
of  these  nervures.  The  dragon-flies,  bees,  wasps,  butterflies, 
&c.,  have  four  wings;  but  those  of  the  butterflies  are  co- 
vered with  small  scales,  which,  at  first  view,  resemble  dust, 
and  give  them  the  colours  with  which .  they  are  adorned. 
They  may  be  easily  removed  with  the  finger,  and  the  portion 
of  the  wing  which  has  lost  them  is  transparent  Through 
the  microscope  we  can  see  that  these  scales,  of  figures  very 
various,  are  implanted  by  means  of  a  pedicle,  and  disposed  in 
a  graduated  series,  like  tiles  upon  a  roof.  In  front  of  the 
upper  wings  of  these  insects,  are  two  species  of  epaulettes 
(pterygodes),  which  are  prolonged  behind  along  a  portion  of 
the  back,  on  which  they  are  attached.  In  certain  insects  the 
wings  remain  straight,  or  fold  back  upon  themselves.  In 
others  they  are  doubled  or  folded  longitudinally,  like  a  fan. 
Sometimes  they  are  horizontal,  sometimes  inclined.  In  many 
they  cross  on  the  back,  being  separate  elsewhere.*  The  in* 
sects  with  two  wings,  of  the  order  of  diptera,  have  under 
the  wings  two  small  moveable  threads,  terminated  like  a 
club  or  bat,  and  which  according  to  the  most  oommon-f 

*  The  insect  u  rapposed  to  be  in  a  ttate  of  rest.  Tlie  rapidity  of  the 
yibrations  of  tbae  organs  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  humming  noise  made  by  divers  animals  of  thu  class.  The  explica- 
tions which  have  been  given  of  it  are  fiur  from  satisfactory. 

t  Appendages,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  trachcse  of  the  first  abdominal 
segment,  and  corresponding  to  that  space,  pierced  by  a  small  hole  adjacent 
to  the  anterior  side  of  an  aperture  with  a  membranous  and  internal  dia- 
phragm, which  is  seen  on  each  side  at  the  same  segment,  in  many  crickets, 
or  erydiiu — See  my  Memoir  on  the  Articulated  Appendages  of  Insects, 
in  the  Collection  of  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist 
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opinion  seem  to  replace  the  two  wings  which  are  wanting. 
They  are  named  bcUancer^ ;  other  insects  with  two  wings, 
and  some  of  the  most  extraordinary,  have  also  two  balancers, 
but  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  thorax,  and 
which  we  shall  name,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other, 
prehalanifgsra.  Above  the  balancers,  is  a  small  membranous 
scale,  formed  of  two  pieces  united  by  one  of  the  .edges,  and 
resembling  the  two  lids  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  this  is  the  wing~ 
let.  Some  aquatic  coleoptera  have  these  below  their  elytra, 
and  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  latter. 

Many  insects,  such  as  the  May-bugs,  cantharides,  &c., 
have,  instead  of  the  two  upper  or  anterior  wings,  two  kinds 
of  scales,  more  or  less  thick,  and  more  or  less  solid.  They 
are  opake,  open  and  shut,  and  the  wings  are  folded  trans- 
versely under  them  in  a  state  of  repose.  These  sort  of  cases 
have  received  the  denomination  of  elytra.*  The  insects 
which  are  provided  with  these,  are  called  coleoptera,  or 
insects  with  cases ;  these  pieces  are  never  wanting  in  this 
order,  but  it  is  not  always  so  with  the  wings.  In  other 
insects,  the  extremity  of  these  scales  is  altogether  membra- 
nous like  the  wings ;  they  are  then  named  half  cases,  or 
hetneltftreu 

The  shield  is  a  piece  usually  triangular,  situated  on  the 
back  of  the  mesothorax,  between  the  attachments  of  the 
elytra,  or  the  wings ;  it  is  sometimes  very  large,  and  then 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen. 
INvers  hymenoptera  have  behind  it,  on  the  metathorax,  a 
small  space  which  is  named  hinder  shield,  or  false  shield. 


*  See,  for  their  chemical  composition,  a  memoir,  already  cited,  of 
M.  Odier,  inserted  in  the  Collection  of  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
Hktary  in  Paris,  and  the  article  Insbcts  in  the  fore-mentioned  ^  Diet, 
aassiqoe  d'Hist.  Nat.** 

VOL.   XIV.  c 
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The  limbs  are  composed  of  a  haonch  with  two 
tions,  of  a  thigh,  of  a  leg,  with  a  single  articuladoo,  and  of 
a  toe  which  is  usually  named  iarms^  and  which  is  divided 
into  sevend  phalanges.  The  number  of  its  articulations 
▼aries,  from  three  to  five,  which  depends  much  on  the 
changes  which  the  first  and  the  last  but  one  undergo  in  their 
proportion.  Although  their  calculation  may  sometimes 
embarrass,  and  this  numerical  series  is  not  always  in  rela> 
tion  with  the  natural  order,  it  nevertheless  furnishes  a  good 
character  for  the  distinction  of  genera.  The  last  articida* 
tion  is  commonly  tenninated  by  two  crotchets  or  hooks.  The 
Ibrm  of  the  tarsi  is  subject  to  some  modifications,  according 
to  the  habits  of  insects.  Those  of  the  aquaidc  species  are 
usually  flatted,  much  ciliated  or  provided  with  small  hairs, 
and  in  the  form  of  oars.* 

The  abdomen,  which  forms  the  third  and  last  part  of  the 
body,  is  confounded  with  the  corslet,  in  the  myriapods — ^but 
it  is  distinct  from  it  in  all  other  insects,  or  those  which  have 
but  six  feet.  It  encloses  the  viscera,  the  sexual  organs,  and 
presents  from  nine  to  ten  segments,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  often  concealed,  or  very  much  abridged.  The 
parts  of  generation  are  situated  at  its  posterior  extremity, 
and  issue  through  the  anus.  The  iuli  and  libellulse  alone 
form  an  exception  to  this.  The  last  rings  of  the  abdomen 
form,  in  many  females,  an  oviduct,  which  is  retractile,  or 
always  projecting,  more  or  less  complicated,  and  serving 
the  purpose  of  an  auger.  It  is  replaced  by  a  sting  in  most 
of    the  females    of   the  hymenoptera.      The  fecundating 


*  Mr.  Kirbj,  in  his  Monogr^h  of  Eqglith  Baei,  denoonnstet  the  two 
anterior  tani,  Amm2».  The  first  articulation  u  the  pakm,  lo  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Spence  he  has  published  the  Elements  of  Entomology  in  a  Jtry 
detailed  and  coD[dete  style. 
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organ  of  the  male  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  hooks 
or  pincers.*  The  two  sexes  generally  couple  but  once, 
and  this  copulation  even  suffices,  in  some  genera,  for  the 
fecundation  of  many  successive  generations.  The  female 
soon  laysj'f  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  manner  most 
favourable  to  their  preservation,  so  that  the  young  on 
coming  forth,  find  suitable  aliment  within  their  reach ; 
sometimes  she  provisions  them  herself.  These  maternal 
cares  frequently  excite  our  surprise,  and  more  particu- 
larly unveil  to  us  the  ^^  instinct  of  insects."*^  In  very  numer- 
ou8  societies  of  several  of  these  insects,  such  as  the  ants, 
the  termites,  the  wasps,  the  bees,  &c.,  the  individuals 
composing  the  major  part  of  the  population,  and  which  by 
their  labours  and  vigilance  maintain  these  societies,  have 
been  considered  as  neuters,  or  devoid  of  sex.  They  have 
also  been  designated  as  workers  and  mules.  It  is  known  at 
present  that  they  are  females  whose  sexual  organs  or  ovaria, 
have  not  received  a  perfect  elaboration,  and  which  may  be* 
come  fruitful,  if  an  amelioration  in  their  nourishment  shall 
dev^ope  these  same  organs  at  a  certain  period  of  their 
youth. 

The  eggs  sometimes  open  in  the  womb  of  the  mother :  she 

*  Genitafia  moMctila  senet ;  penis,  canaliB  ezcretoriiis,  vesicals  seminales, 
vm  defereoda,  testes;  prebensores  et  semen — Prehtmores  sunt  organa 
fignHl  Tarii  quibuscum  mas  in  coitu  feminse,  anum  corripit,  Feminse, 
genitalia  sunt ;  ovarium,  receptaculum  sua  basi  formatum,  et  oviductus. 
Vide  (Siquid  amplioris  desideratur)  M.  Dufour,  AmaLei  da  Sciences  NaU — 
et  (fisaertatio  Latin6  Scripta,  Dom.  Hegetschweiler.    Zurich,  1880. 

•f-  M.  Audouin  supposes  that,  in  the  case  of  a  great  number  of  insects 
the  eggi  are  fecundated,  on  their  passage,  in  a  pouch  situated  near  the 
anus ;  but  this  opinion  requires  confirmation  from  experiment.  M.  Leon 
Dufour,  one  of  those  naturaHsts  who  has  most  particularly  studied  the  ana- 
tomy of  these  animals,  does  not  adopt  it. 

c  2 
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IS  then  vivipanms.  The  number  of  annual  generations  of 
a  species,  depends  on  the  duration  of  each  of  them ;  most 
frequently  there  is  but  one  or  two  in  the  year.  A  species, 
ceteris  paribus^  is  so  much  the  more  common,  as  the  gene- 
rations succeed  each  other  with  more  rapidity,  and  the 
female  is  more  fruitful. 

A  female  butterfly,  after  copulation,  lays  her  eggs,  from 
which  spring,  not  butterflies,  but  animals  with  a  very  elon- 
gated body,  divided  into  rings,  with  a  head  provided  with 
jaws,  and  several  small  eyes,  having  very  short  feet,  six  of 
which  are  scaly  and  pointed,  placed  in  front,  the  others 
variable  in  number,  membranous  and  attached  to  the  final 
rings.  These  animals,  known  under  the  name  of  caierpH- 
larSf  live  for  a  certain  time  in  this  state,  and  change  their 
skin  many  times.  Finally,  there  arrives  a  period  when  from 
this  skin  of  the  caierpiOar  issues  a  being  totally  difierent,  of 
an  oblong  form,  without  distinct  limbs,  and  which  soon  ceases 
to  move,  remaining  a  Idng  time  apparently  dead  and  dried 
up,  under  the  denomination  of  chrysalis.  When  we  ex- 
amine it  pretty  closely,  we  discover,  in  relief,  on  the  external 
surface  of  this  chrysalis^  certain  lineaments  which  represent 
all  the  parts  of  the  butterfly,  but  in  proportions  different 
from  those  which  these  parts  will  one  day  possess.  After  a 
period  more  or  less  long,  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis  opens,  and 
the  butterfly  comes  forth,  humid,  soft,  with  short  and  flaccid 
wings.  But  in  a  few  moments  it  dries,  its  wings  grow,  be- 
come strong,  and  it  is  in  a  state  to  fly.  It  has  six  long  feet, 
antenna?,  a  spiral  proboscis,  and  complicated  eyes ;  in  a  word, 
it  resembles  in  nothing  the  caterpillar  from  which  it  has 
sprung,  for  it  has  been  verified  that  the  changes  of  state  are 
nothinfif  else  but  successive  developments  of  the  parts  con- 
tained one  in  the  other. 

All  this  is  what  is  termed  the  metamorphoses  of  insects. 
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Their  first  state  is  named  larva;  the  second,  nympha;  the 
third,  perfect  state  (imago).  It  is  only  in  this  last  that 
they  are  capable  of  reproduction. 

All  insects  do  not  pass  through  these  three  states.  Those 
which  have  no  wings  leave  the  egg  with  the  form  which  they 
are  always  to  preserve.*  These  are  called  insects  without 
metamorphosis.  Among  those  which  have  wings,  a  great 
number  undergo  no  other  change  than  this  acquisition.  Their 
larva  resembles  the  perfect  state,  with  the  exception  only  of 
the  wings,  which  are  wholly  wanting.  The  nymph  does  not 
differ  from  the  larva  but  in  the  rudiments  of  wings,  which 
in  the  last  change  are  developed  to  place  the  insect  in  its 
perfcK^t  state.  Such  is  the  case  with  bugs,  locusts,  &c. 
Finally,  with  the  rest  of  the  winged  insects  in  which  the 
metamorphosis  is  complete,  the  first  state  is  a  larva,  formed 
like  a  caterpillar  or  worm,  the  second,  a  motionless  nympha^ 
in  which,  however,  all  the  parts  of  the  perfect  insect  exist, 
but  in  a  contracted  state. 

These  parts  are  free,  although  closely  approximating  to 
each  other,  and  fixed  against  the  body,  in  the  nymphse  of 
the  coleoptera,  the  neuroptera,  the  hymenoptera,  &c. ;  but 
they  are  not  so  in  those  of  the  lepidoptera  and  of  many  in* 
sects  with  two  wings.  An  elastic  skin,  or  one  of  a  consistence 
tolerably  firm,  is  moulded  over  the  body  and  its  external 
parts,  or  forms  for  it,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  case. 

That  of  the  nymphse,  or  chrysalids  of  the  lepidoptera,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  simple  pellicle,  applied  on  the  external 
organs,  following  all  their  contours,  and  forming  for  each  of 
them  so  many  special  moulds,  like  the  envelope  of  a  mummy, 
enables  us  directly  to  recognize  and  distinguish  them,  (pupa 
obteday  Lin.)     But  those  flies,  &c.  formed  of  the  dried  skin 

*  The  Jlea,  the  females  of  the  mutilla,  and  the  working  anis,  with  a 
very  few  other  insects,  excepted. 
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of  the  larv%  has  only  the  appearance  of  a  small  ^g-shell. 
It  is  a  sort  of  capsula  or  case  in  which  the  animal  is  enclosed. 
{Pupa  coarctata,  Lin.) 

Many  larvae,  before  they  pass  into  the  nymph  state,  pre- 
pare for  themselves  with  silk,  which  they  draw  from  within, 
or  with  other  materials  which  they  combine  together,  a  shell 
in  which  they  enclose  themselves.  The  perfect  insect  issues 
from  the  nymph,  through  a  cleft  or  division  made  on  the 
back  of  the  corslet.  In  the  nymphse  of  flies  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities is  detached,  coming  off  like  a  cap  for  the  passage  of 
the  insect. 

The  larvsB  and  the  nymphss  of  insects,  which  undergo  but  a 
semi-metamorphosis,  differ  from  these  insects  in  a  perfect 
state  only  with  relation  to  the  wings.  The  other  external 
organs  are  identical.  But  in  the  complete  metamorphosis, 
the  form  of  the  body  of  the  larva  has  no  invariable  relation 
with  that  which  these  insects  are  destined  to  possess  in  this 
perfect  state.  It  is  usually  more  elongated ;  the  head  is 
often  very  differotit  both  in  its  consistence  and  figure ;  it  has 
only  the  rudiments  of  antennie,  or  wants  them  altogether, 
and  never  exhibits  the  complicated  eyes. 

In  the  organs  of  manducation  there  is  still  greater  dis- 
parity, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  mouth  of  a  cater- 
pillar with  that  of  a  butterfly,  the  mouth  of  the  larva  of  a 
fly  with  that  of  the  completely  developed  insect. 

Many  of  these  larvae  have  no  feet ;  others,  such  as  the 
caterpillar,  have  many,  but  which,  with  the  excepticm  of  the 
first  six,  are  all  membranous,  and  have  no  claws  at  the  end. 
Some  insects,  as  the  ephemera,  exhibit  in  their  metamor- 
phosis a  singular  exception  to  the  rest.  When  arrived  at  the 
perfect  state,  they  are  again  stripped  of  their  wings. 

The  insects  which  compose  our  first  three  orders  preserve 
during  their  existence  the  form  which  they  had  at  birth.  In 
the  myriapods,  however,  we  perceive  a  faint  sketch  of  a  meta- 
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morphosis.  They  have  at  first  but  six  feet,  or  even  none  at 
ally  according  to  M.  Savi ;  the  others,  like  the  segments 
on  which  they  depend,  are  developed  with  age. 

There  are  few  vegetable  substances  which  are  sheltered 
tram  the  voracity  of  insects ;  and  as  those  which  are  neces- 
sary and  useful  to  our  wants  are  no  more  spared  than  the 
others,  they  do  us  infinite  mischief,  particularly  in  such  years 
as  are  favourable  to  their  multiplication.  Their  destruction 
depends  much  upon  our  knowledge  of  their  habits,  and  much 
upon  our  vigilance.  There  are  some  of  them  omnivorous, 
and  of  this  number  are  the  termites,  ants,  &c.  whose  ravages 
are  but  too  well  known.  Many  of  those  which  are  camassial, 
and  the  species  which  live  either  on  cadaverous,  or  excremen- 
titioos  substances,  may  be  considered  as  a  benefit  from  the 
hand  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  as  compensating  in  some 
measure  for  the  lossess  and  inconveniences  we  experience 
from  the  others.  Some  insects  are  employed  in  medicine,  in 
the  arts,  and  in  domestic  economy. 

They  have  also  many  enemies.  The  fish  destroy  a  great 
quantity  of  the  aquatic  species.  Birds,  bats,  lizards,  &c. 
deliver  us  from  a  portion  of  those  which  inhabit  the  earth 
and  the  air.  The  majority  of  insects  endeavour  to  escape  by 
running  or  flying  from  the  dangers  which  menace  their  exist- 
ence ;  but  there  are  some  which  employ  for  the  same  pur- 
pose peculiar  stratagems,  or  the  arms  with  which  nature  has 
supplied  them. 

When  these  animals  are  arrival  at  their  final  transforma- 
tion, and  in  full  possession  and  enjojrment  of  all  thdr  faculties, 
they  hasten  to  propagate  their  race,  and  when  this  object  is 
acomiplished  they  soon  cease  to  exist.  Accordingly  in  our 
dimates,  each  of  the  three  fine  seasons  of  the  year  present  us 
with  several  spedes  peculiar  to  itself .  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  females  and  the  neuter  individuals  of  those  which 
live  in  societies  enjoy  a  longer  career.    Many  individuals, 
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born  in  Autumn,  escape  the  rigours  of  winter  and  re-appear 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

The  species  of  insects,  like  those  of  vegetables,  are  circum- 
scribed within  geographical  limits.  Those,  for  example,  of 
the  New  World,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number, 
which  are  all  northern,  are  essentially  peculiar  to  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  It  also  produces  many  particular  genera. 
The  ancient  continent  possesses  some  in  its  turn  which  are 
unknown  in  the  other.  The  insects  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
of  North  Africa,  and  of  the  western  and  southern  countries 
of  Asia,  have  many  mutual  relations.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  most  eastern  islands,  those  of 
the  South  Sea  included.  Many  northern  species  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mountains  of  the  south.  Those  of  Africa  differ 
much  from  those  of  the  opposite  countries  of  America.  The 
insects  of*  South  Asia,  proceeding  eastward  from  the 
Indus  or  the  Sind,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  China,  have 
strong  traits  of  inter-resemblance.  The  intertropical  regions, 
covered  with  immense  forests,  whose  trees  are  watered  with  a 
superabundant  dew,  are  by  far  the  most  rich  in  insects.  In  this 
point  of  view,  those  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  are  the  most 
favoured. 

All  the  general  methods  relative  to  insects  are  essentially 
reducible  to  three.  Swammerdam  has  taken  the  metamor- 
phoses as  the  basis  of  his  system.  lannseus  established  his 
on  the  presence  and  absence  of  wings,  their  number,  their 
consistence,  their  superposition,  the  nature  of  their  surface, 
and  the  existence  or  absence  of  a  sting.  Fabricius,  in  his 
plan,  only  employed  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  Crustacea 
and  arachnida,  in  all  these  distributions,  form  a  part  of  the 
insects,  and  they  even  occupy  the  last  place  in  that  of  Linne, 
which  has  generally  been  adopted.  Brisson,  however,  sepa- 
rated them ;  and  his  class  of  Crustacea,  which  he  places  before 
that  of  the  insects,  contains  all  of  these  animals  which  have 
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more  than  six  feet,  that  is  the  Crustacea  and  arachnida  of  M. 
de  Lamarky  or  the  insects  apiropodea  of  M.  Savigny.  Al* 
though  this  order  was  more  natural  than  that  of  Linn6,  it 
was  not  followed^  and  it  is  only  in  recent  times,  that  anatomic 
cal  observations,  and  the  rigorous  exactitude  of  the  applica- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  them,  have  brought  us  back  to 
the  natural  method.* 

I  divide  this  class  into  twelve  orders,  the  first  three  of 
which,  composed  of  insects  without  wings,  not  changing 
essentially  their  forms  and  habits,  subject  only  either  to 
simple  moultings,  or  a  mere  outline  of  metamorphosis  which 
increases  the  number  of  feet  and  rings  of  the  body,  corres- 
pond to  the  order  of  Arachnidea  antemiistea  of  M.  de  La* 
mark.  The  organ  of  vision  in  these  animals  is  usually  only 
an  assemblage,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  smooth  eyes,  formed 
like  small  grains.  The  following  orders  compose  the  class  of 
insects  of  the  same  naturalist.  From  its  natural  relations, 
that  of  the  suckers,  which  contains  but  a  single  genus,  the 
flea,  ought  to  terminate  the  class.  But  as  I  place  at  the 
head  the  insects  which  have  no  wings,  this  order,  for  regula- 
rity of  method,  should  succeed  immediately  to  that  of  the 
parasites. 

Some  English  naturalists  have  established,  on  the  consi- 
deration of  the  wings,  certain  new  orders.  But  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  admitting  them,  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  the  streriptera  (twisted  or  crossed  wings),  the  denomina- 
tion of  which  appears  to  me  to  be  vicious,  and  which  1  shall 
call  rhipiptera  (fan-wings). 


*  CuvieTy  Tab.  Elem.  de  PHist  Nat  des  Anim.,  and  Lecons  d*Anat. 
CooqMrfe;  Lamarky  Syit^e  des  Anim.  sans  Vertebres;  LatreiUe,  Precis 
ilea  Caract.  G^n^r.  des  Insects,  et  Gener.  Crust  et  Insectorum.  For 
more  defalk  consolt  the  excellent  Introduction  to  Entomology,  by 
HesHs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  p.  313. 
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The  first  oider,  the  Mykiapodb,  has  more  than  ax  fiaet, 
{twenty^four  and  upwarda,)  disposed  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  on  a  series  of  rings,  each  of  which  have 
one  or  two  pairs,  and  the  first  of  which,  and  in  many  the 
second  too,  seem  to  constitute  part  of  the  mouth.  They  are 
apterous. 

The  second  order,  the  Thysanuba,  has  six  feet,  and  the 
abdomen  furnished  on  the  sides  with  mobile  pieces  in  the 
form  of  false  feet,  or  tenninated  by  appendages  proper  for 
leaping. 

The  third  order,  the  Parasites,  (Pabasita,)  has  six 
feet,  wants  wings,  has  for  visual  organs  smooth  eyes ;  their 
mouth  is,  in  a  great  degree,  internal,  and  consists  only  in  a 
muzzle  enclosing  a  retractile  sucker,  or  in  a  cleft  situated 
between  two  lips,  with  two  crochet-formed  mandibles. 

The  fourth  order.  The  Sdckebs,  (Suctobia,)  have  six 
feet,  want  wings  ;•  their  mouth  is  composed  of  a  sucker  en- 
closed in  a  cylindrical  sheath  of  two  articulated  pieces. 

The  fifth  order,  the  Coleopteba,  has  six  feet,  four  wings, 
of  which  the  two  upper  are  case-formed,  mandibles  and  jaws 
for  mastication ;  the  lower  wings  folded,  simply  across,  and 
the  crustaceous  cases  always  horizontal.  They  undergo  a 
complete  metamorphosis. 

The  sixth  order,  the  OBTHOPT£BA,t  has  six  feet ;  four 
wings,  of  which  the  upper  two  are  case  formed ;  mandibles 
and  jaws  for  mastication    (covered  at  the  extremity  by  a 

*  They  undergo  iiietamoq>hoief»  and  aoqnire  locomotive  oigaiis  which 
they  did  not  poiicit  at  their  birth.  This  character  is  common  to  the  fol- 
lowing orderly  but  in  the  insects  under  consideration  the  metamorphods 
developes  another  sort  of  locooMtive  organs^  the  wings. 

f  De  Gear  had  cstabliihed  this  order,  and  given  it  the  name  of  dermup^ 
fer^  wliich  Olivier  has  changed,  not  much  to  the  purpose,  into  that  of 
9rthafienu  We  preserve,  however,  this  last,  because  French  parity  rf!nf 
have  generally  adopted  it 
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gaka) ;  the  lower  wings  folded  in  two  diFeetums,  or  shnply 
in  their  length,  and  the  cases  usufdly  coriaceous,  and  most 
fifeqncntly  crossed  at  their  internal  edge :  they  undeigo 
merely  a  semi-metamorphosis. 

The  seventh  order,  the  Hbmtptsra,  has  six  feet ;  four 
wings,  of  which  the  upper  two  are  in  the  form  of  cnista- 
ceous  cases,  with  the  extremity  membranous,  or  similar  to 
the  lower,  but  larger  and  stronger:  the  mandibles  and 
jaws  are  replaced  by  hairs,  forming  a  sucker,  enclosed  in  a 
sheath  cf  a  single  piece,  articulated,  cylindrical  or  conical, 
and  formed  like  a  beak. 

The  eighth  order,  the  Neuropteba,  has  rix  feet ;  four 
membranous  and  naked  wings;  mandibles  and  jaws  for 
mastication  ;  their  wings  are  finely  reticulated,  and  the 
fewer  are  usually  of  the  size  of  the  upper,  or  more  extended 
in  one  of  their  diameters. 

The  ninth  order,  the  Hymenopteba,  has  six  feet ;  four 
membranous  and  naked  wings ;  mandibles  and  jaws  for 
mastication ;  the  lower  wings  smaller  than  the  upper ;  the 
abdomen  of  the  females  almost  always  terminated  by  an 
auger,  or  a  stuig. 

The  tenth  order,  the  Lepidopteba,  has  six  feet ;  four 
membranous  wings,  covered  with  small  coloured  scales,  re- 
sembling dust  or  powder.  A  corneous  piece  like  an  epau- 
lette thrown  backwards^  inserted  in  front  of  each  upper 
wing ;  the  jaws  replaced  by  two  tubular  threads,  united  and 
composing  a  kind  of  spiral  tongue.* 

The  eleventh  order,  the  Rhipiptxra,  has  six  feet ;  two 


*  ig^afowipg.— See  the  generalities  of  the  class.  The  thorax  of  the 
Iqndoptera  has  more  analogy  with  that  of  the  heuroptera  than  with  that 
of  the  hymenoptera,  the  segment  which  I  have  named  medial  appearing 
to  constitute  part  of  the  abdomen,  while  in  those  last,  and  the  diptera, 
it  b  incorporated  with  the  thorax. 
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membranous  wiogs,  and  folded  like  a  fan;  two  mobile, 
crustaceous  bodies,  fonned  like  small  elytra,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  thorax,^  and  for  organs  of  mastication, 
simple  jaws,  in  the  form  of  bristles,  with  two  palpi. 

The  twelfth  order,  the  Diptera,  has  six  feet ;  two  mem* 
branous  and  extended  wings,  accompanied  in  almost  all  of 
them,  by  two  mobile  bodies,  formed  like  balancers,  situated 
behind  them  ;  and  for  organs  of  manducation,  a  sucker, 
composed  of  a  variable  number  of  bristles  or  hairs,  enclosed 
in  an  inarticulated  sheath,  most  frequently  formed  like  a 
proboscis,  and  terminated  by  two  lips. 

*  Formed,  at  we  would  prefuroei  by  pieces  analogous  to  the  epaulettes 
or  plerygodes  of  the  lepidoptera. 
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Of  all  the  classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  that  of  which 
we  are  now  to  attempt  a  general  and  brief  sketch,  is,  by  uni- 
Tersal  acknowledgment,  allowed  to  be  the  most  various  and 
extensive.  In  diversity  of  conformation  it  surpasses  every 
other,  and  does  not  yield  even  to  botany  in  the  number  of 
species.  Those  which  are  known  amount  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  numbers 
have  escaped  observation,  and  have  never  been  described. 
It  is  possible,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  with  which  entomo- 
logy has  been  recently  cultivated,  that  this  may  be  the  case 
to  some  extent,  even  with  species  indigenous  in  Europe ;  and 
with  respect  to  exotics,  we  may  well  believe  that  our  cata- 
logues are  far  from  being  complete.  Travellers  have  gene- 
rally contented  themselves  with  collecting,  on  some  isolated 
portions  of  the  globe,  such  species  as  were  remarkable  either 
for  the  singularity  of  their  forms,  or  the  beauty  of  their 
colours. 

These  animals  are  many  of  them  so  minute,  that  their 
forms  are  not  to  be  recognized  but  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
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scope.  Magnitude  and  extension  are,  however,  but  of  little 
consequence  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher.  If  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  any  distinction  between  His  works,  which 
are  all  wonderful,  we  would  say,  thai  the  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  Being  never  is  more  manifest  than  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  organic  beings  which  are  not  to  be  scanned  by  our 
feeble  senses.  In  such,  there  appears  to  be  a  concentration 
of  divine  wisdom  and  power.  Infinity  exists  in  small  as 
well  as  in  great  things,  and  the  insignificance  of  an  atom, 
the  imparting  to  it,  under  such  minute  dimensions,  so  many 
organs,  capable  of  a  variety  of  sensations,  is  a  greater 
marvel  than  the  production  of  those  colossal  animals  on 
which  we  look  with  terror  and  astonishment.  But  vulgar 
prejudice,  which  always  despises  minuteness,  and  idolizes 
magnitude,  for  a  long  period  retarded  the  study  of  these  in- 
teresting animals ;  they  were  considered  as  of  little  import 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  totally  unworthy  of  any  fixed 
attention. 

It  is  impossible  to  repeat  too  frequently,  that  mankind  are 
the  fools  of  their  senses  as  to  great  and  smaU,  Even  philo- 
sophers themselves,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  best  aware 
that  these  are  but  comparative  terms,  that  they  are  merely 
simple  relations,  often  yidd  unconsciously  to  the  impressions 
that  magnitude  is  calculated  to  produce  on  our  external 
senses :— »'<  Wherefore,^  says  one  of  the  most  philosophical 
observers  of  nature,  '*  should  we  fear  to  bestow  too  much 
praise  on  the  works  of  the  Supreme  Being  ?  A  machine  is 
the  more  admirable,  and  does  the  greater  honour  to  its  in* 
ventOT,  in  proportion  as  it  is  simple  in  relation  to  its  destined 
object,  though  complex  as  to  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
parts.  The  union  and  concurrence  of  so  many  difierent 
and  necessary  pieces  to  the  production  of  one  given  end,  im- 
press us  with  a  high  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  mechanist. 
He  who  has  formed  those  animated  machines  which  we  term 
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in»eciSj  has  assuredly  admitted  no  unnecessary  parts  into 
their  composition.  Notwidistanding  their  minuteness,  they 
cannot  fail  to  excite  our  admiration  in  a  much  greater 
d^ree  than  larger  animals^  when  we  consider  that  there  are 
many  more  component  parts  in  their  body,  than  in  the  enor- 
mous living  masses  of  the  elephant  or  the  whale.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  butterfly,  and  ci  every  insect  whidi  undergoes 
a  true  metamorphosis,  the  equivalent  at  least  of  two  animals 
6  produced.'" 

The  prodigious  variety  of  forms  in  the  insect  worlds 
through  all  its  numerous  tribes,  presents  a  grand  and  most 
interesting  spectable  to  the  eye  of  reflection— -what  diversitjf 
in  the  general  figure  of  the  body,  in  the  structure  of  the 
ofgans  of  locomotion,  manducation  and  generation,  and  of  all 
the  external  parts !  There  are  doubtless,  however,  many- 
wonders  concealed  from  our  inspection  in  the  insect  frame, 
by  the  difliculty  of  examining  its  internal  conf(Mrmation. 
Much,  notwithstanding,  has  been  discovered,  which  exhibits 
the  most  surprising  mechanism,  and  is  calculated  to  excite 
our  curiosity,  and  stimulate  our  zeal  in  the  study  of  those 
wonderful  little  beings.  M.  Latreille  conjectures,  and  per- 
haps wjth  probability,  that  a  completer  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  insects  might  lead  us  to  the  solution  of  many 
problems  relative  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 

But  even  though  the  study  of  an  organization,  so  singular 
and  varied  as  that  of  insects,  should  be  deemed  to  possess  but 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader,  still  there  are  many 
other  phenomena  connected  with  these  animals,  that  cannot 
fidl  to  engage  observaticm  and  rivet  attention.  Among  these 
are  the  surprising  transformations  of  their  early  age ;  their 
stratagems,  address,  skill  and  industry,  in  pursuing  their 
prey,  or  procuring  their  food  of  whatever  kind  ;  the  ingeni- 
ous resources  which  they  employ  for  defence  against  their 
enemies ;  all  the  marvds  connected  with  their  reproduction, 
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and  especially  those  operations  to  which  our  ignorance  has 
given  the  name  of  instifwiivCf  but  which,  whatever  be  their 
cause,  are  so  superior  in  precision  and  completeness  of  result, 
to  those  originated  by  human  reason ;  their  attentive  cares 
for  the  preservation  of  the  species ;  and,  finally,  the  destruc- 
tive action  which  numbers  of  them  exercise  on  our  properties 
or  ourselves,  and  the  important  advantages  which  we  derive 
from  so  many  others. 

If  time  and  space  permitted  us,  we  might  enlarge  on  the 
advantages  which  man  has  derived,  and  may  yet  derive,  from 
the  study  of  the  insect  tribes.  We  might  notice  that  the 
idea  of  many  of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  arts,  have  been 
owing  even  to  a  superficial  observation  of  this  class  of  ani- 
mals, and  their  curious  operations.  We  might  remark,  that 
many  supersti|jk>us  and  vulgar  prejudices  have  been  dissipated 
by  an  extended  knowledge  of  their  species  and  peculiarities, 
and  that  our  notions  on  natural  science  have  been  rectified  by 
the  same  cause.  The  last  mentioned  particular  is  well 
deserving  of  attention.  Before  Redi,  Malpighi,  Swammer- 
dam,  and  Reaumur  had  pursued  their  invaluable  researches 
on  the  animals  in  question,  many  operations  of  nature  in 
general,  were  most  grossly  misunderstood.  The  absurd 
theory,  for  instance,  of  equivocal  generation^  from  which 
other  absurdities  were  questionless  derived,  was  overturned 
by  the  attention  given  to  this  part  of  insect  physiology  by 
the  illustrious  observers  just  cited.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  insects  sprung  from  the 
corruption  of  material  substances,  retarded,  for  a  long  time, 
the  progress  of  entomological  science.  When  it  was  believed 
that  they  were  thus  produced,  it  naturally  followed  that  the 
most  curious  part  of  their  history,  all  that  appertaining  to  a 
perpetuation  of  their  species,  must  be  neglected  and  un- 
known. The  case  was  similar  respecting  the  transformations 
of  insects,  as  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  any 
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thing  but  simple  developments.  It  is,  therefore,  most  absurd 
to  think,  that  to  have  correct  notions  on  a  subject  like  the 
present,  can  be  matter  of  indifference  to  a  philosopher.  It  is 
the  nature  of  error  to  propagate  itself,  as  it  is  of  truth  to 
conduct  to  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  for  one  error  may  be  said, 
without  any  exaggeration,  to  be  connected  with  a  multitude 
of  others,  and  the  same  relation  to  exist  among  all  important 
truths. 

As  soon  as  it  was  recognized  that  sexual  intercourse  was 
necessary  to  the  re- production  of  insects,  the  general  law  of 
nature,  which  is  applicable  to  other  animals,  was,  of  course, 
applied  to  them.  However,  without  a  careful  and  consecu* 
tive  study  of  the  subject,  who  would  have  imagined  the 
possibility  of  their  multiplying  without  the  repetition  of  the 
fecundating  act  for  a  series  of  generations  ?  Is  it  not  a  new 
and  most  interesting  phenomenon  in  animal  physiology,  to 
find  that  the  insects  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  (the 
aphides)  are  viviparous  in  the  fine  season,  and  oviparous  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  Nor  are  these  the  only  insects 
that  should  teach  us  the  presumption  of  limiting  nature 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  our  knowledge  or  conceptions. 
From  the  hippobosciM  we  learn,  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
young  of  some  animals,  at  the  instant  of  their  birtii,  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  the  mother. 

As  the  appearance  of  different  species  of  insects,  on  the 
return  of  fine  weather,  has  a  direct  relation  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  they  may  be  considered,  in  some  sort,  as 
natural  thermometers.  Some  require  but  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat  for  their  development,  others  one  much  more  consi- 
derable. Some  insects  may  even  answer  the  purpose  of 
barometers.  Thus,  we  may  expect  storm  or  rain  when  we 
behold  the  bees  returning  to  their  hives  with  unusual  haste ; 
when  the  ants  conceal  their  larvse,  or  their  nymps ;  or  the 
butterflies  do  not  soar  to  their  usual  elevation.     Such  pheno- 
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meiia  have  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  great  poet  oi 
agriculti 


"  Saepius  et  tectis  penetralibus  extulit  ov«» 
Aogustum/brmtca  terens  iter." 


And  again,  of  the  bees,  he  say 

**  Nee  vero  k  stabulis  pluvia  impendente,  recedunt 
Longiikt  But  credant  ccelo  adventantibus  Euris ; 
Sed  circom  tutse  sub  nuenibus  urbb  aqaantur, 
BscttTfUique  breves  tentant.'' 

But  it  becomes  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  pleasure 
and  profit  derivable  from  this  delightful  study,  as  they  have 
been  already  amply  demonstrated  by  far  abler  pens  than 
ours;  and,  as  the  prejudices  which  have  existed  against  it, 
have  been  considerably  dissipated  by  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
its  votaries.  For  those  who  cultivate  it,  it  proves  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  instruction,  a  pleasure  of  perpetual  recur- 
rence, which  may  be  indulged  in  to  an  extreme,  without  the 
chance  of  satiety,  or  the  ^possibility  of  remorse.  Its  happy 
influence  can  withdraw  us  from  the  storms  of  passion,  and 
console  us  under  the  accidents  of  life,  and  the  reverses  of 
fortune.  It  elevates  the  soul  above  sordid  cares  and  sensual 
gratifications,  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  power  and  wis- 
dom, and  the  lofty  calm  of  philosophical  religion.  But  it 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  by  a  super- 
ficial study  of  this,  or  any  other  department  of  the  works  of 
nature,  that  such  happy  effects  can  be  produced.  Those 
whose  exclusive  object  is  amusement,  and  who  take  up  a  work 
on  entomology  as  they  would  a  romance,  will  be  certain  to 
meet  both  disappointment  and  disgust.  The  pleasure  expe- 
rienced from  this,  as  well  as  every  other  science,  is  the  result 
of  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  it  is  cultivated ;  and  it 
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is,  or  ought  to  be,  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  entirely  depends  upon  them.  Yet  these  remarks 
are  not,  perhaps,  wholly  superfluous  in  an  age  which  pro- 
fesses to  convert  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  into  sport,  to 
make  men  wise  without  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  learned 
without  the  toil  of  study. 

In  this  general  sketch  of  insects,  we  propose  to  confine  our 
observations  as  much  as  possible  to  what  is  common  to  the 
class,  without  a  repetition  of  the  text,  while  we  reserve  what 
is  peculiar  to  eadi  order  for  the  succcessive  supplementary 
remarks  on  each.  We  shall  commence  with  some  physiolo- 
gical reflections,  which  seem  necessary  to  be  premised  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rank  to  which  insects  are  entitled 
in  the  animal  creation. 

It  is  perfectly  known,  that  the  general  laws  by  which 
inert  bodies  seem  solely  regulated,  are  counteracted  or  modi- 
fied in  those  which  possess  life.  The  phenomena  resulting 
from  this  sort  of  struggle,  evidently  depend  on  so  many 
apparatus  of  organs,  or  instruments,  with  which  such  bodies 
are  especially  provided,  for  this  very  purpose.  This  charac* 
ter  of  the  constitution  of  all  living  beings,  which  enables  them 
to  resist  the  constant  action  of  natural  laws,  continually  tend- 
ing to  their  destruction,  and  the  re-union  of  their  component 
parts  with  the  common  mass  of  the  elements,  has  been  termed 
vUal  power,  or  life.  This  is  a  conventional  term,  by  which 
is  expressed  a  series  of  actions,  very  different  from  each 
other,  though  generally  concurring  to  one  and  the  same  end 
—the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  race. 

Physiologists  have  given  the  term  of  functions  to  each  of 
the  principal  actions  of  life,  performed  by  systems  of  organs, 
or  series  of  instruments,  often  altogether  different  from  each 
other  in  their  structure  and  mechanism,  but  productive  of 
the  same  effect. 

The  vital  functions  are  all  referable  to  two  grand  series  of 
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phenomena.  The  first  is  produced  by  those  organs  which 
endow  the  beings  that  possess  them  with  two  faculties; 
namely,  that  of  growing,  or  being  developed  by  the  incorpo- 
ration of  foreign  substances,  which,  for  a  time,  participate  in 
the  vital  action ;  and  that  of  reproducing  or  engendering 
individuals  similar  to  themselves.  The  second  series  consists 
in  the  means  accorded  to  living  beings  of  changing  place  at 
will,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  those  by  which  they  can 
perceive  or  feel  the  action  which  othjr  bodies,  by  their  quali- 
ties, can  exercise  upon  them.  These  are  the  four  grand 
functions  of  nutrition,  generation,  locomotion,  and  sensa- 
tion. 

Nutrition  and  generation  take  place  in  certain  organized 
beings,  independently  of  the  other  two  functions.  This  is  a 
more  simple  mode  of  existence,  but  the  beings  who  so  exist, 
possessing  fewer  faculties,  must  of  necessity  remain,  and  be 
developed  in  the  same  place  where  their  germs  were  depo- 
sited. 

The  faculties  of  motion  and  sensation  never  exist  in  the 
same  isolated  way  in  any  living  beings,  because  they  must  be 
nourished  and  reproduced.  Bodies  thus  organized,  are  more 
complicated,  for  they  unite  the  two  kinds  of  life.  It  is  by 
the  organs  which  give  rise  to  the  faculties  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation, and  perform  those  functions  in  such  a  variety  of 
modes,  that  animals  are  distinguished  from  vegetables,  which 
cannot  change  place,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  can  discover, 
have  no  vestige  of  sensation. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  these  organs  of  motion 
and  sensation,  have  modified  the  other  two  functions.  An 
animal  with  the  power  of  changing  place  altogether,  or  in 
part,  and  by  its  own  proper  motion,  must,  if  the  medium 
which  it  inhabits  be  not  liquid,  or  if  other  beings  do  not 
provide  it  with  nourishment,  proceed  in  search  of  its  food, 
introduce  it  into  an  interior  cavity,  so  organized  as  to  distri* 
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bute  the  nutritious  fluids  which  it  contains,  into  all  parts  of 
the  body.  It  must,  also,  by  the  aid  of  certain  instruments,, 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  qualities  of  bodies,  attract 
or  repel,  approach  or  avoid,  certain  substances.  How  the 
generative  functions  have  been  modified  by  the  organs  of 
motion  and  sensation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to. 

The  consequences  of  these  truths,  properly  followed  up^ 
will  assist  us  in  developing  the  elements  of  the  natural  classi- 
fication of  animals.  Having  once  established  that  the  exis- 
tence of  the  organs  of  motion  and  sensation  is  the  charac- 
teristic distinction  of  animals,  it  is  certain,  that  the  more  that 
these  faculties  are  developed  in  animals,  the  more  are  the 
latter  removed  from  vegetables,  and  vice  versd. 

The  degree  of  this  development  is  easily  observed.  If 
we  find  animals  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reproducing 
themselves  by  germs  or  slips,  of  being  dried  up,  and  preserv- 
ing the  characters  of  life  through  the  influence  of  moisture, 
light,  or  other  natural  agents ;  being  able  to  exist  only  in 
a  liquid  medium ;  often  fixed  upon  a  point  of  space  in  the 
very  midst  of  their  aliment,  which  many  of  them  absorb 
through  external  pores ;  shewing  but  few  vestiges  of  any 
thing  like  motion — such  animals  assuredly  exhibit  the  nearest 
possible  relation  to  plants.  They  have  neither  distinct 
nerves,  nor  organs  of  sense,  with  the  exception  of  passive 
feeling;  no  alimentary  or  digestive  tube,  no  articulated 
appendages  for  motion,  no  distinct  organs  of  respiration. 
These  are  the  zoophytes^  the  last  class  of  animated  nature. 

We  next  find  animals  condemned  for  the  most  part  to  live 
in  water,  whose  motions  are  slow,  and  often  hardly  percep- 
tible. They  are,  therefore,  destitute  of  several  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  though  possessing  nerves.  They  have  no  articulated 
limbs.  Their  mode  of  generation  sometimes  resembles  that 
of  plants.  Sometimes  there  is  a  triple  complication  of  dis- 
tinct individual  sex ;  sometimes  the  sexes  are  united  in  one 
and  the  same  being — such  are  the  moUusca, 
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The  living  creatures  next  in  the  scale,  cannot  be  considered 
much  more  perfect  than  the  last.  They  are  either  inhabit 
tants  of  the  water,  or  some  constantly  obscure  and  humid 
medium,  and  are  destitute  of  almost  all  the  organs  of  the 
senses.  Their  body,  it  is  true,  is  divided  into  rings,  which 
facilitate  locomotion,  but  it  is  unfurnished  with  those  articu- 
lated appendages  which  constitute  limbs.  Their  nerves  are 
well  distinguished  and  knotty,  and  from  each  of  the  knots  or 
ganglia,  radiations  of  threads  proceed  towards  the  organs. 
The  sexes  are  united.    These  are  the  worms. 

The  beings  which  belong  to  the  two  following  classes,  have 
the  trunck  formed  of  distinct  and  articulated  levers,  and  are 
furnished  with  limbs  of  lateral  appendages  destined  for 
various  motions,  according  to  their  mode  of  existence.  Those 
which  live  in  the  water  have  organs  appropriate  to  that 
medium,  being  provided  with  gills :  these  are  the  Crustacea. 
In  the  others,  the  air  penetrates  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  through  apertures  conducting  into  aeriferous  tubes, 
named  trachess :  these  are  the  Insects.  They  are  far  more 
animalized,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  that  is,  farther 
removed  from  the  vegetable  existence,  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding classes.  They  are  endowed  with  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and  touch.  They  enjoy  all  the  various  modes  of 
motion  on  the  water,  on  the  earth,  and  through  the  air.  In 
the  organs  destined  for  nutrition  and  generation,  they  are 
fully  on  a  par  with  animals  of  a  more  elevated  order. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  trace  these  physiological 
relations  any  higher.  We  have  said  sufficient  to  shew  the  ele- 
vated rank  which  the  insects  should  hold  in  the  classification 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  should  certainly  be  placed  im- 
mediately after  the  lowest  of  the  vertebralia,  over  even  which, 
they  may  be  said  to  possess  more  advantages  than  one. 

From  the  observations  of  the  Baron  it  follows,  that  the 
Crustacea^  and  the  araneida,  differ  from  the  insects  proper^ 
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and  especially  firom  those  which  are  winged,  in  having  a 
ooQi[dete  system  of  circulation,  and  a  different  mode  of  respi- 
ration. From  these  motives,  in  his  lessons  on  comparative 
anatomy,  he  formed  a  particular  chiss  of  the  Crustacea,  and 
subsequently  admitted  that  of  the  arachnida  into  the  <<  R^ne 
Animal,'^  comprising  however,  in  this  last,  those  species  only 
which  have  no  antennae.  The  insects  are,  accordingly,  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  Crustacea,  by  M.  Latreille,  by  the 
absence  of  peculiar  circulating  vessels,  and  by  their  tracheae  ; 
from  the  arachnida,  by  having  two  antennae,  by  the  tracheaai 
forming  two  parallel  cords  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  with  centre  of  branches,  like  verticillae  at  certain  inter* 
vals,  and  by  the  stigmata  not  being  limited  to  a  particular 
space. 

We  shall  now  add  to  the  text  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the 
structure  of  insects  in  general. 

There  are  three  principal  regions  of  the  body  to  be  consi- 
dered in  insects :  the  head,  the  corslet,  or  thorax,  and  the 
abdomen,  or  belly. 

The  head  is  constantly  articulated  with  the  thorax,  but 
the  mode  of  articulation  varies  according  to  the  orders,  fami* 
lies,  and  genera.  All  the  true  insects  have  the  head  articu- 
lated«  and  mobile  on  the  trunk,  and  furnished  with  antennae. 

The  mouth  is  a  very  important  portion  of  the  conformation. 
Its  parts  differ  not  only  in  the  different  orders,  but  by  slight 
modifications  in  all  the  genera,  and  more  than  probaby,  in 
all  the  species.  On  these  modifications,  some  entomologists 
who  have  studied  them  deeply,  have  established  both  orders 
and  genera. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  enlarge  much  on  the 
anatomy  of  this  part.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  with 
regard  to  it,  all  insects  may  be  referred  to  two  grand  divi- 
sions: the  species  with  free  mandibles  and  jaws,  disposed 
isolatedly  in  mobile  parts ;  these  are  the  masticating  or  grind- 
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ing  insects,  and  belong  to  the  orders,  coleoptera,  orthoptera, 
neuroptera,  hymenoptera,  and  most  of  the  apterous  families. 
But  we  find  that  in  the  hymenoptera,  especially  in  some 
particular  families,  the  jaws  became  elongated  and  flatted, 
and  form  with  the  assistance  of  the  under  lip  a  sort  of  tube 
and  tongue,  which  imparts  to  these  insects  the  double  faculty 
of  masticating  their  food,  and  imbibing  it  by  a  kind  of 
suction. 

By  the  suctorial  insects  properly  so  termed,  no  aliments 
can  be  swallowed  but  such  as  are  in  a  liquid  state.  But  the 
organs  which  produce  this  suction  are  greatly  diversified  in 
the  different  orders.  In  the  hcmiptera,  this  organ  is  an  arti- 
culated beak,  a  kind  of  tube  composed  of  many  pieces  which 
diminish  in  thickness  from  base  to  point,  and  in  the  interior 
of  which  are  contained  fine  and  sharp  bristles,  usually  three 
in  number. 

In  others,  as  in  the  lepidoptera,  the  mouth  consists  in  a 
peculiar  instrument,  usually  rolled  back  spirally,  to  which  the 
name  of  spiral  tongue  or  proboscis  is  given.  This  tongue  forms 
a  canal  composed  of  two  semi-sheaths,  which  correspond  to  the 
jaws  of  other  insects,  but  exceedingly  elongated.  At  the  base 
of  these  the  palpi  are  found,  often  well  supplied  with  hairs,  and 
also  all  the  rudimen:s  of  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  For 
a  further  description  of  this  tongue  or  antlia^  as  Mr.  Kirby 
more  properly  terms  it,  must  be  reserved  for  the  proper  place ; 
here  we  can  afford  but  a  hurried  glance  over  insect  confor- 
mation. 

In  the  diptera,  the  tongue  sometimes  forms  a  fleshy  pro- 
boscis terminated  by  two  lips,  which  perform  the  office  of  a 
cupping-glass,  at  the  centre  of  which  is  the  orifice  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  genera  in  which  this  kind  of  instru- 
ment is  observed,  are  forced  to  take  their  aliment,  such  as 
they  find  it  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  or  to  liquefy  it  so  as  to 
be  able  to  swallow  it.     In  others,  this  instrument  is  what 
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entomologists  generally  have  called  a  sticker.  This  is  a  sort 
of  proboscis  not  widened  at  its  free  extremity,  and  containing 
bristles,  which  are  vulnerary  instruments  used  by  the  insect, 
to  pierce  the  skin  of  organized  beings^  on  whose  fluids  it 
subsists. 

The  appendages  to  the  head  of  almost  all  insects  called  the 
antennae,  are  extremely  curious  and  very  various  in  their 
structure  in  the  different  orders  and  genera,  and  even  in  the 
different  sexes  of  the  same  species.  Their  use  or  ofBce  may 
be  said  to  be  still  unknown  to  us. 

The  word  antenna^  which  in  Latin  signifies  the  yard  of  a 
ship^s  mast,  was  adopted  probably  from  an  idea  that  these 
organs  were  useful  to  insects  in  flying  or  directing  their 
flight,  a  notion  long  since  exploded.  Aristotle,  with  a  better 
analogy  calls  them  xs^a;,  or  horns,  which  word  has  been  com- 
pounded with  others,  by  some  of  the  modern  naturalists  to 
form  their  generic  names. 

Insects  with  reference  to  their  antennae  are  divided  prima~ 
rily  into  dicerous,  or  such  as  have  two*  antennae,  and  acerous, 
or  such  as  have  none. 

With  regard  to  their  situation,  the  antennae  are  generally 
inserted  above  the  eyes  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  head, 
but  sometimes  they  are  between  the  eyes,  in  the  canthua  of 
the  eyes,  or  under  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  they  are  on  the 
rostrum.  They  are  also  more  or  less  remote  from  each  other 
at  the  base,  and  are  sometimes  united  there.  They  are  also 
various  as  to  length,  some  being  larger  than  the  whole  insect, 
and  others  shorter  even  than  the  head.  Some  are  perfectly 
straight,  and  others  pliant,  but  without  an  angle,  while  others 
have  an  angle  or  elbow  more  or  less  acute  ;    some  curve  out- 

*  Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  oiiocerus,  seem  to  have  four  antennae, 
and  some  six ;  but  Kirby  and  Spence  consider  the  supernumaries  as  mere 
appendages,  and  not  as  true  antennae. 
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wards,  others  inwards,  downwards,  upwards— some  are  bent 
back  on  the  body,  while  others  bend  forward — some  are  con- 
voluted spirally,  and  others  are  stiff  and  inflexible. 

In  some  the  antennae  when  the  insect  reposes  are  hidden 
under  the  head  or  trunk,  and  in  others  they  are  never  con- 
cealed. 

The  termination  of  these  antennae  is  also  very  various :  this 
termination  is  sometimes  a  minute  joint,  a  bristle,  a  capillary 
joint,  a  short  point  or  sinew,  a  kind  of  hook,  a  claw  ;  some- 
times it  is  thicker  at  the  point  forming  a  knot,  and  sometimes 
it  is  divided  into  laminae,  which  the  insect  can  open  and 
shut. 

Some  antennae  are  feathered  or  hairy  in  various  forms,  as 
on  both  or  one  side  in  whorls,  plumose,  or  flowing  and  ciliate, 
or  straight  and  stiff. 

Kirby  and  Spence  name  no  less  than  thirty-two  varieties  of 
general  figure  and  size  in  these  organs.  The  figures  of  the 
several  genera  will  display  these  varieties,  and  we  insert  here 
some  greatly  magnified  figures  of  the  antennae  found  in  three 
species  of  lepidopterous  insects,  to  display  their  more  minute 
details.  Fig.  1,  represents  the  antennae  \)f  Pap.  lo.  2.  The 
same  with  a  portion  of  its  hairy  exterior  coat  removed. 
3.  The  knot  or  capitulum  laid  open,  displaying  the  appear- 
ance of  vessels  like  the  pith  of  elder.  4.  A  transverse  section 
of  a  portion  of  the  antennae.  5.  The  tubular  insertion,  and 
6,  the  same  more  magnified. 

Fig.  7*  shews  a  front  view  of  the  head  of  Bombyx  Cajoy 
magnified  by  the  lucemal  microscope,  with  one  of  the  antennae 
removed.  8.  Is  part  of  the  antennae  seen  vertically  covered 
with  an  imbrication  of  white  scales  or  feathers,  under  which 
the  pectens  issue  on  each  side.  9-  Is  one  of  the  antennae 
entire,with  its  pectens,  and  a  part  of  the  imbrication  of  white 
scales  or  feathers  removed  at  a  to  shew  the  articulations.  10. 
Is  the  extremity  of  the  antennae  more  magnified.    11.  Is  the 
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seat  cf  the  anteniifle  above  the  eye.  12.  Shews  the  extremity 
of  one  pecten  greatly  magnified ;  and  13,  the  bristle  thereof,  at 
the  termination  more  magnified.  14.  Is  the  antennae  of 
Bombyw  anHqua,  separated  and  greatly  magnified ;  and  15, 
is  a  separate  pecten. 

The  substance  of  these  organs  seems  regulated  in  some 
degree  by  the  nature  of  the  integument  of  each  insect  being 
softer  or  harder ;  accordingly  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  vas* 
cular,  nervous,  or  porous ;  there  is,  however,  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  are  so  :  though  the  vessels  aile  too  minute 
tor  detection,  we  know  that  they  consist  in  general  of  move- 
able  tubular   joints,  varying   greatly   in   number    in    the 


With  respect  to  the  uses  to  which  insects  apply  their 
antennas,  naturalists  are  absolutely  in  the  dark ;  some  have 
considered  them  as  organs  of  scent,  others  of  hearing,  but 
the  naajority  have  referred  them  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

It  is  obvious  that  insects  enjoy  the  sense  of  smell,  and  that 
in  all  probability  in  a  very  high  degree,  for  we  cannot  other- 
wise account  for  many  of  the  species  so  easily  finding  their 
proper  food.  One  great  office  of  the  existence  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  insects,  is  evidently  the  more  speedily  to  pro- 
mote the  dissolution  of  dead  organic  matter;  accordingly, 
we  find  them  rapidly  attracted  by  putrescent  matter,  either 
as  a  nidus  for  their  eggs,  on  which  their  almost  countless 
larvae  feed ;  or  as  food  for  themselves  when  in  the  perfect 
state ;  and  that  this  attraction  is  efiiscted  by  the  medium  of 
this  sense,  may  appear  the  more  unquestionably,  from  the 
curious  circumstance  of  the  common  fiesh-fly  frequently 
depositing  its  eggs  in  flowers,  which  possess  a  strong  smell 
like  carrion,  strapelia  hirsuta^  by  which  the  fly  is  deceived. 
There  seems,  however,  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing 
that  the  antennae  are  connected  with  this  faculty,  beyond  the 
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mere  analogy  of  these  organs  being  frequently  placed  in  the 
local  situation  of  the  nose  of  other  animals. 

Experiments  have  indeed  satisfactorily  proved  that  insects 
possess  the  faculty  of  hearing;  but  others  have  as  clearly 
shewn  that  it  is  not  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  an- 
tennas that  they  enjoy  it,  and  with  regard  both  to  this  and 
the  last  mentioned  faculty,  it  may  be  observed,  that  insects 
destitute  of  antennae  naturally,  or  deprived  of  them  by  acci- 
dent, or  design,  seem  to  possess  both  their  smell  and  hearing 
unimpaired. 

That  the  antennas  are  organs  of  tact  seems  more  probable 
than  the  preceding  hypothesis  ;  but  even  this  conjecture,  in 
its  ordinary  mode  of  acceptation,  is  subject  to  material  objec- 
tions. The  majority  of  insects  in  walking  certainly  carry 
the  antennae  in  a  forward  direction,  and  seem  to  feel  every 
new  object  they  approach  by  their  means;  but  there  are 
other  insects  which  seem  with  great  care  to  lay  their  antennae 
backward,  as  if  to  avoid  their  coming  in  contact  with  any 
thing  they  may  meet  in  their  advance,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  antennae  in  those  same  species  are  much  elon- 
gated, and  very  flexible.  The  shortness  of  the  antennse  in 
some  species,  and  their  total  absence  in  others,  militate  also 
against  the  presumption  in  favour  of  touch. 

It  seems  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  tact  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  these  antennae ;  but  it  is  equally  so  from  the 
manner  especially  in  which  bees,  and  the  social  insects,  em- 
ploy these  organs  in  the  very  inexplicable  communications, 
which  take  place  among  the  individuals  of  those  social  crea- 
tures to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  at  large 
hereafter,  that  the  antennse  are  the  medium  of  some  faculty 
beyond  that  of  touch,  undiscovered  by  us,  and  perhaps  with- 
out affinity,  or  even  analogy  in  mankind.  We  know  that 
the  bat  when  blinded,   for  instance,  can  avoid  every  ob- 
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ject  artfully  put  in  the  way  of  its  flight ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  extended  membrane  with  which  the 
head  of  this  animal  is  furnished,  may  be  the  means  of  con- 
veying to  the  senses  some  communication  from  surrounding 
objects  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air.  But  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture, however  probable,  and  we  are  unable  to  apply  this 
modus  operandi  to  our  own  faculties ;  there  may  however,  be 
something  similar  to  this  in  insects ;  they  appear  to  us  to  see 
with  opaque  eyes,  and  they  may  smell,  hear,  and  feel,  with- 
out the  aid  of  particular  organs  appropriated  to  each  of 
these  faculties,  or  their  antennae  may  serve  them  in  a  way 
unknown  to  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  most  or  all  of  their  senses. 
When  we  consider  the  extent  and  almost  universality  of 
antenna;  among  insects,  we  may  at  least  fairly  conclude  that 
in  some  way  or  other,  or  probably  in  many,  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  enjoyment  of  their  existence. 

The  eyes  of  insects  are  widely  diflerent  from  those  of  the 
other  classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  They  are  divisible 
into  simple  and  compound  eyes ;  the  former  are  very  large, 
and  the  whole  surface  is  reticulated,  with  a  minute  tubercle 
or  lens  between  each  reticulation ;  the  latter,  like  the  eyes  of 
the  vertebrata,  form  but  one  tubercle  or  lens  of  the  entire 
eye. 

All  the  coleoptera,  and  the  diurnal  lepidoptera,  have  two 
compound  eyes  only,  but  these  are  sometimes  divided  across, 
and  appear  as  if  double,  as  in  the  gyrini.  The  orthopiera, 
hemiptera,  hymenaptera^  neuroptera,  and  diptera^  have,  with 

» 

a  few  exceptions,  two  compound  with  three  simple  eyes  placed 
between  them.  The  exceptions  comprehend  the  ephemera^ 
some  species  of  the  phryganiaj  which  have  only  two  very 
large  simple  eyes.  The  ?iemerobia^  and  the  antlions,  more- 
over, have  not  simple  eyes :  no  winged  insect  therefore  is  de- 
prived of  compound  eyes. 
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The  larvae  of  those  insects  whose  metamorphosis  is  incom- 
plete, have  their  eyes  the  same  as  in  the  imago  state ;  but 
those  whose  metamorphosis  is  complete  have  only  simple 
eyes,  which  vary  in  number  in  the  several  species.  Cater- 
pillars, for  example,  have  six  on  each  side,  while  the  larvse  of 
bees,  the  saw-flies,  &c.,  have  only  two :  many  of  the  last  men- 
tioned kind  of  larvse,  are  entirely  destitute  of  eyes. 

The  simple  eyes  of  insects  are  in  general  too  small  for 
dissection,  the  wonders  therefore  of  their  organization  are 
beyond  our  reach ;  these  wonders  can  hardly  however  be  sup* 
posed  to  surpass,  even  should  they  equal,  those  which  the 
microscope  displays  to  us  in  the  compound  eyeb  of  these 
curious  animals:  the  structure  of  these  has  been  fully 
examined,  and  is  tolerably  well  understood,  though  the  mode ' 
in  which  the  image  is  formed  on  the  organ  is  by  no  means  so 
intelligible  to  us,  as  in  the  case  of  the  larger  and  vertebrated 
animals. 

The  structure  indeed  of  the  compound  eyes  of  insects 
is  BO  different  from  that  of  the  eyes  of  other  animals,  even 
those  not  far  removed  in  many  respects  from  the  mollusca, 
that  we  might  have  had  reason  to  doubt  whether  these  eyes 
were  indeed  the  organs  of  sight ;  but  experiment  as  well  as 
analogy  will  determine  that  they  are :  thus,  if  the  large  hemis- 
pherical eyes  of  the  dragon-fly  be  covered  with  any  opaque 
matter,  the  insect  will  strike  itself  forcibly  against  the  first 
object  in  its  way ;  and  if  the  compound  eyes  of  the  wasp  be  in 
like  manner  rendered  impervious  to  the  light,  the  insect  will 
mount  immediately  in  a  vertical  direction  into  the  air,  re- 
gardless of  any  object  in  its  way ;  and  if  the  simple  eyes  of 
the  same  wasp  be  afterwards  covered  the  animal  will  remain 
motionless,  or  at  least  will  not  attempt  flight.  It  seems, 
therefore,  by  this  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  general  ob- 
servation, that  all  winged  insects  have  compound  eyes  either 
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alone  or  with  others,  as  if  the  former  were  essential  to  the 
use  of  wings,  but  unimportant  to  the  animal  while  using  its 
1^  only  for  motion. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  a  sufficiently  intelligible 
description  of  these  compound  eyes,  without  the  aid  of  figures 
drawn  with  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  microscope,  with 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Fig.  1, 
represents  the  head  of  Papilio  UticcBf  with  the  spiral  tongue 
in  situ  (to  which  organ  we  shall  refer  more  at  large  when 
treating  of  the  lepidoptera  in  particular),  with  the  left  palpi 
removed  from  the  side  of  the  tongue ;  this  is  drawn  from  the 
reflected  image  in  the  lucemal  microscope  magnified  thirty- 
four  times  in  diameter,  and  is  intended  generally  to  display 
the  outline  of  the  head,  and  particularly  the  straight  filiform 
hairs  or  cilise,  with  which  the  whole  hemisphere  of  the  eye 
is  beset  at  right  angles  with  its  surface,  and  which  act  pro- 
bably as  eye-lashes  to  defend  the  lenses. 

The  eye  itself  presents  under  the  microscope  a  vast  num- 
ber of  apparently  hexagonal  facets  or  lenses  slightly  convex, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  slight  ridges,  forming 
as  many  sockets ,  from  which  proceed  the  eye-lashes ;  the 
lenses  are,  in  fact,  circular,  and  their  sockets  appear  in  some 
lights  hexagonal,  but  this  hexangular  appearance  seems  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  intersections  of  the  edges  of  the  lenses. 
Fig.  2,  shews  one  of  these  lenses  magnified  two  hundred 
thousand  times  in  surface.  Fig.  3,  represents  the  sockets 
and  the  circles,  and  Fig.  4,  the  mode  in  which  the  circular 
lenses  display  an  hexagonal  surface. 

These  facets  or  lenses,  and  their  sockets,  form  altogether 
a  hard  elastic  membrane,  which  is  of  itself  very  transparent, 
and  constitutes  the  exterior  coat  or  cornea  of  the  eye ;  each 
facet  may  be  considered  a  distinct  cornea,  or  the  whole  of 
them  may  be  said  to  form  one  aggregate  cornea.  They  are 
convex  on  the  outer  surface  and  concave  within,  but  thicker 
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in  the  middle  than  at  the  edge,  and  what  is  very  extraordi- 
nary, these  lenses  form  the  only  apparently  transparent  part 
of  this  complicated  organ.  The  number  of  lenses  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  different  genera :  seventeen  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  have  been  counted  in  the  eye  of 
a  butterfly,  but  they  are  said  to  be  much  more  numerous 
in  the  beetle  of  Mr.  Mac  Leay''s  genus  Dynastes.  Leeu- 
weenhoeck  counted  almost  twelve  thousand  in  the  eye  of  the 
dragon-fly.  In  the  genus  JCenops,  however,  these  lenses  do 
not  exceed  fifty ;  they  vary  in  magnitude  in  the  different 
genera,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  eyes. 

Immediately  behind  the  transparent  lens  and  its  socket, 
is  an  opaque  plaster,  varnish  or  tunick,  which  varies  consi- 
derably in  colour  in  the  different  species,  and  which  fre- 
quently forms  in  the  eye  itself  dark  spots  and  configura- 
tions. This  plaster  covers  the  entire  concave  surface  of  the 
whole  aggregate  cornea,  and  consequently  the  inner  surface 
of  each  particular  lens,  without  leaving  the  slightest  aper- 
ture for  the  passage  of  light ;  how  therefore  the  image  of  the 
object,  after  being  refracted  through  the  lenses,  passes  this 
apparently  opaque  substance,  remains  to  be  explained :  at 
present,  it  seems  most  probable  that  we  are  deceived  as 
to  the  real  opacity  of  this  tunick. 

The  object  of  the  configurations  formed  by  the  differ- 
ent colours,  and  probably  by  the  different  degrees  of  opacity 
and  transparency  in  the  tunick  of  the  eye,  is  not  ascertained, 
though  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  intended  to 
absorb  a  portion  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  too  great  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerves :  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  not  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  Nature  seems 

m 

to  have  had  recourse  to  especial  means  to  remedy  her  own 
luxuriance.  Fig.  5,  shews  the  aggregate  cornea  of  the  eye 
of  Phabombyx  lubricepeda^  with  the  coloured  tunick  alto- 
gether removed,  and  Fig.  6,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
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eye,  of  the  same  with  the  tunick  and  the  configurations 
formed  there  upon.  Fig.  7»  represents  a  portion  of  the 
same  more  magnified.  Fig.  8,  the  eye  of  Pha,  Geom,  Groeau- 
Jbria/a,  with  its  p^uliar  configuration.  Figs.  9  and  10,  shew 
the  diflerent  forms  of  these  configurations,  found  in  the  two 
eyes  of  the  same  individual  insect  in  the  Pha.  bambyw  Caja^ 
and  Fig.  11,  the  peculiarity  in  this  respect  of  Pha.  bombyw 
Craiegata. 

From  behind  this  coloured  plaster  or  tunick,  correspond- 
ing with  the  socket  at  each  lens,  proceed  a  compact  bundle 
of  fibres:  these  form  a  case  with  its  base  applied  to  the 
sodcet  of  the  lens,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  nervous  character ;  ^^  if 
so,^  says  the  Baron  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  ^*  we  may 
consider  each  of  them  as  a  retina  to  its  particular  facet  or 
lens ;  but  we  have  still  to  explain  how  the  light  can  act  on 
such  a  retina  behind  an  opake  tunick."^  Fig.  12,  shews  one 
of  these  fasciculi,  or  conical  bundle  of  nerves,  a  little  re^ 
moved  from  its  lens,  and  Fig.  13,  a  series  of  several  of  them 
mare  magnified,  with  the  lenses  in  situ :  the  fasciculi  may  be 
observed  at  their  points  to  come  in  contact  with  a  membrane 
running  parallel  with  the  lenses. 

This  membrane  is  extremely  fine,  and  penetrated  with 
very  minute  air-vessels,  which  produce  branches  still  more 
minute,  passing  between  the  pyramidal  fasciculi  to  the  cor- 
nea; it  is  called  by  Cuvier,  from  analogy,  the  choroid. 

Behind  this  membrane,  is  a  thin  expansion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  is  a  true  nervous  chord,  perfectly  similar  to  the 
retina  of  animals  with  red  blood.  It  appears  that  the 
filaments  which  form  the  pyramidal  fasciculus  or  retina  to  each 
lens,  are  produced  from  this  nervous  chord,  after  having 
pierced  the  choroid  by  a  multitude  of  almost  imperceptible 
pores.  Fig.  14,  displays,  entire,  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  these  compound  eyes ;  a,  the  lens  in  its  socket ;  6,  h, 
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the  socket  itself ;  c,  c,  the  tuDick ;  d^  the  pyramidal  fasci- 
culus ;  e,  the  membrane,  called  by  Guvier  the  choroid ;  /, 
bundle  of  fibres,  which  is  drawn  in  this  and  the  other  figures, 
larger  than  in  its  due  proportion,  the  better  to  display  its 
construction ;  (/,  the  nervous  chord  communicating  directly 
with  A,  a  lobe  of  the  brain. 

To  these  figures  we  have  added :  Fig.  15.  The  head  of  a 
moth  with  the  plumage  removed,  shewing  the  cranium  homy 
and  granulated,  the  configurations  on  the  eyes  ;  and  Fig.  16, 
a  vertical  section  of  the  same  to  display  the  general  appear- 
ance :  a,  a,  the  pyramidal  fasciculi  as  attached  to  the  cornea, 
forming  a  point  where  they  come  in  contact  with  6,  6,  the 
choroid  membrane  passing  through  the  same,  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  shape  of  nervous  chords  or  fibres  to  c,  c,  the  lobe 
of  the  brain. 

What  are  here  delineated  may  be  called  the  grosser  parts 
of  this  wonderful  organ,  for  besides  these,  we  have  these 
vessels  incident  to  its  existence,  passing  from  the  first  gan- 
glion called  the  brain,  in  various  directions,  through  which 
the  air  is  conveyed,  a  fluid  which  seems  indispensable  to  the 
energy  and  application  of  the  whole  organ.  The  utmost 
powers  of  the  microscope  with  difiiculty  disclose  to  us  the 
largest  of  these  airducts,  but  their  almost  infinitely  minute 
ramifications  elude  all  human  powers  of  investigation.  Much 
may  be  demonstrated  to  our  senses,  but  much  is  at  the  same 
time  left  to  imagination. 

How  little  is  it  that  we  discover  of  the  grand  economy  of 
organized  beings !  a  very  small  portion  only  of  its  grosser 
forms.  The  more  minute  and  curious  details  defy  our  most 
laborious  research,  and  act  silently  and  unseen,  save  only 
to  their  omnipotent  mechanic.  Limited  faculties  soon  arrest 
our  progress,  even  in  physical  science,  but  the  very  entrance 
to  metaphysical  knowledge  is  hermetically  closed  against  us ; 
our  utmost  researches  cannot  ascertain,  nay,  even  the  most 
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vivid  imagiDation  cannot  conceive  the  means  by  which  per- 
ception is  produced.  We  imperfectly  puzzle  out,  how  the 
grosser  parts  of  organs  are  disposed  inter-relatively,  but  this 
is  all  we  can  do ;  for  matter,  however  arranged  or  modified, 
cannot  produce  intellect,  cannot  of  itself  create  that  per- 
ception, which  the  organ  excites ;  or  even  should  we  adopt  the 
absurd  creed  of  the  materialists,  and  admit  that  matter  may 
be  so  organised  as  of  itself  to  perceive  and  think,  do  we  in 
the  slightest  degree  diminish  the  difficulty  before  us,  or  gain 
one  atom  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? 

There  are,  moreover,  on  the  head  of  insects  divers  regions, 
whose  development,  colours,  depressions,  and  other  peculiari- 
ties have  given  characteristic  distinctions  to  the  naturalist. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  name  them.  The  occiput^  which 
is  articulated  with  the  corslet,  sometimes  by  a  single  condyle, 
sometimes  by  two,  is  sometimes  truncated,  rounded,  flatted, 
depressed,  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  neck,  &c.  The  vertew  or 
summit  of  the  head ;  the  front  (Jrons),  tlie  cheeks  (^e^ue), 
between  the  eyes  and  mouth ;  the  chin  (mentum),  on  which 
the  under  lip  is  articulated,  &c. 

The  corslet,  or  thorax,  is  that  part  of  the  trunk  situated 
between  the  head  and  the  abdomen.  It  has  been  quite  suffi- 
ciently described  in  the  text  for  all  general  purposes.  From 
the  description  there,  it  is  easy  to  judge  that  the  form  and 
extent  of  its  various  parts,  must  differ  greatly  in  the  diffe- 
rent orders.  Thus,  the  mesothorax  is  but  little  developed  in 
the  coleoptera  ai^d  orthoptera,  which  have  certain  elytra  of 
but  little  usage  in  flight.  In  the  cigalse,  the  epimeros  is  pro- 
longed under  the  first  ring  of  the  abdomen,  to  form  the  great 
concave  plate  which  covers  the  instrument  of  song  in  these 
insects.  The  four  regions  of  the  back  are  more  sensible  in 
the  lepidoptera,  hymenoptera,  and  diptera.  The  epistemum 
is  most  developed  in  the  libellulae,  in  the  coleoptera,  or  the 
metathorax. 

£  2 
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The  abdomen^  the  third  region  of  the  trunk  in  insects,  has 
been  sufBciently  described.  It  is  sometimes  articulated  with 
the  metathorax,  in  the  hinder  region,  by  a  broad  surface. 
Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  articulation  is  reduced  to  a 
stalk,  or  pedicle,  as  in  wasps,  &c.  The  free  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  is  most  generally  pierced  by  the  anus.  The  last 
ring  varies  considerably  in  form  :  it  is  often  conformed,  so 
as  to  favour  the  approximation  of  the  sexes,  to  facilitate  the 
exclusion  of  the  eggs,  or  their  introduction  into  such  sub- 
stances as  are  proper  to  receive  them.  In  this  last  instance,  it 
forms  what  Mr.  Kirby  has  denominated  the  ovipositor.  It 
is  frequently  organized,  so  as  to  become  a  weapon  offensive 
or  defensive.  A  variety  of  instruments,  destined  to  peculiar 
uses,  often  constitute  a  part  of  this  region  of  the  trunk.  We 
may  add,  that  in  each  of  the  rings  of  the  belly,  the  under, 
upper,  and  lateral  regions  are  distinguished,  as  to  their  form, 
structure,  spots,  and  movements,  which  furnish  very  good 
characters,  not  only  for  genera,  but  even  for  species,  and 
difference  of  sex. 

The  wings  consist  of  pieces,  articulated  on  the  mesothorax 
and  metathorax,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  placed  very  power- 
ful muscles,  by  which  all  the  variations  in  their  movements  are 
produced.  They  are,  in  truth,  light,  but  solid  oars,  formed 
by  membranes,  and  sustained  by  radii  or  strings,  variously 
disposed,  to  give  them  the  necessary  degree  of  suppleness, 
resistance,  and  mobility. 

No  insect  is  bom  truly  winged,  and  some,  which  we  term 
apterousy  never  have  wings.  Some  have  but  two,  and  then 
they  are  named  dipterous.  Those  with  four  wings  are  termed 
tetrapterous.  But  these  distinctions  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out. 

Respecting  the  articulation,  the  composition,  the  shape, 
the  clothing,  the  colours,  and  divers  other  peculiarities  of 
the  wings  of  insects,  much  might  be  written.     But  the  neces- 
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sity  of  constant  reference  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  to 
the  orders,  genera,  and  species,  render  the  subject  improper 
to  be  dwelt  on  here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  imperious  obliga- 
tion of  confining  this  general  essay  within  narrow  bounds. 
We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  all  further  consideration  of  the 
external  forms  of  insects,  and  proceed  to  a  review  of  their 
principal  functions. 

We  have  already  insisted  on  the  elevated  rank  to  which 
insects  are  entitled  in  the  classification  of  the  living  world. 
Under  the  relation  of  animality^  they  certainly,  as  we  have 
said,  stand  next  to  the  vertebrated  animals,  being  provided 
with  an  articulated  body,  supported  by  articulated  limbs, 
and  being  capable  of  all  the  various  species  of  motion.  In 
proportion  to  their  mass,  they  exhibit  both  strength  and 
activity  in  a  most  astonishing  degree.  They  are  endowed 
equally  with  the  faculty  of  perceiving  with  strength,  and  at 
a  distance,  by  means  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  the  qualities 
of  bodies,  and  better,  perhaps,  than  we  can  appreciate  them 
ourselves.  The  organs  of  respiration,  in  insects,  are  placed 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  fluids,  to  render  them  proper 
for  the  excitation  of  life :  a  circumstance  which  compensates 
for  the  defect  of  circulation,  and  probably  supplies  its  place 
with  greater  energy,  so  that  the  organs  of  nutrition  and 
generation  are  not  less  energetic,  nor  less  perfect,  than  those 
of  the  Crustacea,  the  annelides,  the  moUusca,  and  the  zoo- 
phytes. 

Motions,  in  insects,  though  greatly  varied,  are  performed 
without  a  correspondent  complication  of  structure.  As  the 
parts  of  their  body  are,  in  general,  very  symmetrical,  we  find 
at  one  side,  what  is  observed  at  the  other,  so  that  the  study 
of  one  half  of  their  body  gives  the  idea  of  the  correspondent 
part.  In  the  trunk,  the  head  and  its  annexes  alone  are 
capable  of  much  motion.  The  three  regions  of  the  thorax 
are  all  moved  by  the  limbs,  without  themselves  contributing 
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much  to  the  movement.  The  rings  of  the  abdomen  are,  in 
general,  articulated  on  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  so 
that  the  muscles  on  one  segment,  are  pretty  nearly  the  same 
on  the  preceding,  and  on  the  following. 

As  most  of  the  articulations  are  performed  in  ginglymus, 
two  muscles  are  sufficient  to  produce  them— 4m  extensor,  in 
general  the  smaller,  and  a  flector  or  abductor,  much  more 
voluminous.  These  muscles  are  always  placed  in  the  cavity 
of  the  articulations,  so  that  all  the  corneous  pieces  of  the  limbs, 
for  example,  are  cases  for  the  muscles. 

There  is  this  difficulty  in  the  study  of  the  muscles  of 
insects,  that  they  are  truly  circumscribed,  and  distinct  only 
at  their  inserticHi,  or  the  termination  of  their  fibres  on  a  solid 
tendon,  or  articulated  prolongation  of  the  piece  which  they 
are  intended  to  move.    As  the  insects  are  destitute  of  vessels 
and  cellular  tissue,  these  fibres  are  not  united  together,  and 
when  separated  from  their  insertion,  or  fixed  point  of  attach- 
ment, they  remain  floating  like  tufts,  which  renders  their 
study  very  difficult.     In  the  soft  insects,  as  the  grasshoppers, 
in  the  orthoptera,  in  the  diptera,  but  especially  in  larvse,  and 
caterpillars,  this  study  is  much  more  easy.     Lyonnet,  in  his 
excellent  treatise  on  the  anatomy  of  the  caterpillar  of  the 
cossus,  has  given  capital  figures  of  these  organs  of  motion. 
Swammerdam  has  also  furnished  us  with  very  exact  descrip- 
tions and  drawings  of  the  muscles.     More  ample  details  on 
this  subject  than  we  can  afibrd  to  give,  will  be  found  in  the 
admirable  work  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence.     The  Baron^s 
*^  Comparative  Anatomy'**  may  also  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage, though  the  magnifiers  used  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion (1805)  were  insufficient  to  detect  the  ultimate  fibre,  an 
achievement  since  performed  by  M.  Bauer,  with  improved 
glasses. 

Insects  are  evidently  endowed  with  a  nervous  system,  and 
this  system  is  absolutely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Crustacea 
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and  annelides.  It  consists  in  a  nervous  marrow,  tolerably 
homogeneous,  most  usually  composed  of  twelve  ganglia, 
placed  in  lineal  succession  through  the  length  of  the  body, 
from  the  head  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  trunk.  From 
these  ganglia  constantly  proceed  two  nerves,  which  go  to 
join  the  succeeding  ganglion,  and  moreover  other  nerves, 
variable  in  number,  which  proceed,  radiating,  to  join  tlie 
surrounding  organs,  and  whose  thickness,  or  elongation,  is 
proportionate  to  the  development  of  these  organs,  or  their 
distance  from  the  ganglion.  The  principal  ganglia  are 
generally  thus  disposed ;  the  first,  which  has  been  considered 
as  a  brain,  is  situated  in  the  head  above  the  mouth  and 
the  origin  of  the  alimentary  conduits.  Besides  the  threads 
which  it  furnishes  to  the  different  parts  of  the  mouth,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  here,  it  sends  some  of 
the  thickest  to  the  eyes  and  the  antennae,  and  two  hindwards, 
which  connect  the  first  ganglion  to  the  succeeding.  These 
two  threads  constantly  embrace  the  oesophagus,  and  thus 
form  a  sort  of  collar,  through  which  the  aliments  must  pass. 
The  series  of  the  other  ganglia  remains  then  under  the  intes- 
tines and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  three  in 
the  breast ;  one  for  the  prothorax,  which  gives  out  the  nerves 
of  the  fore  feet ;  one  for  the  mesothorax,  which  furnishes  the 
nerves  of  the  upper  wings,  or  of  the  elytrse.  and  those  of  the 
middle  feet :  finally,  in  the  metathorax,  the  correspondent 
ganglion,  which  is  the  fourth  of  the  series,  furnishes  the 
nerves  of  the  lower  wings  and  of  the  hinder  feet.  Each  of 
them  give  out  two  threads,  which  establish  the  series  of  the 
ganglia.  In  the  abdomen,  this  series  has  as  many  ganglia 
as  there  are  rings,  and  these  ganglia  furnish  the  nerves  of  the 
muscles,  and  those  which  accompany  the  trachece,  the  geni- 
tal, digestive,  and  secretory  viscera. 

The  larvae  have  the  nerves. differently  arranged ;  neverthe- 
less, they  are  absolutely  the  same  as  those  which  shall  be 
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manifested  in  the  perfect  insect,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
ganglia  are  remote  from,  or  approach  each  other  according 
as  the  larva,  being  short,  produces  an  elongated  insect,  or 
vice  versa.  The  antlion  is  an  example  of  the  first,  and  the 
scarabeus  of  the  second. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  parts  of  which 
we  now  treat  are  the  instruments  by  which  the  insect  per- 
ceives its  sensations,  and  that  these  nervous  threads  transmit 
into  the  organs  the  sensibility  with  which  they  are  endowed, 
thus  connecting  together  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  Positive 
experiment  would  have  demonstrated  this,  even  if  it  were  not 
evident  from  analogy.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  modes  in  which  insects  perceive  their  sensations,  omitting 
all  mention  of  the  eye,  which  has  been  already  sufficiently 
treated  of. 

All  naturalists  are  persuaded  that  insects  are  possessed  of 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  sounds,  or  vibrations  of  the  air, 
since  many  insects  produce  them  under  such  circumstances 
of  their  lives,  as  render  it  important  that  they  should  reci- 
procaUy  manifest  their  existence  to  each  other.  The  various 
sounds  produced  by  insects,  and  which  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  here,  were  undoubtedly  destined  to  be 
perceived  by  some  specific  organ.  That  insects  hear,  even 
in  the  larva  state,  is  proved  by  some  observations  of  Bonnet, 
though  that  naturalist  denied  them  this  faculty.  The  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  the  ringing  of  a  small  bell,  evidently  affected 
some  caterpillars,  which  Bonnet  referred  to  their  sense  of 
touch.  Flies  will  move  their  legs  at  distinct  sounds,  and  the 
social  insects  evidently  intercommunicate  by  peculiar  noises. 
Some  orthoptera  and  hemiptera,  whose  males  are  vocal,  afford 
the  best  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  sense.  The  females 
have  been  observed  to  attend  to  their  call,  and  a  tolerably 
loud  sound  will  stop  their  chirping.  But  the  seat  of  this 
sense  yet  remains  undiscovered ;  **  perhaps,'^  says  M.  Dumeril, 
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^'  because,  from  analogy  its  existence  has  been  always  sought 
for  somewhere  about  the  head.^  It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  remark  that  Mr.  Spence  (we  believe)  has  advanced  strong 
probabilities  in  favour  of  the  antenruB  being  the  auditory 
organ,  notwithstanding  what  we  have  already  dted  in  treat- 
ing of  those  appendages. 

'*  As  to  the  organ  of  smell,  when  we  reflect  on  the  nature 
of  this  perception,'^  says  M.  Dumeril,  ^^  we  are  surprised 
that  physiologists  have  desired,  by  no  very  judicious  ana- 
logy, to  find  towards  the  head  of  insects  the  instrument  in- 
tended to  arrest  odours,  and  appreciate  their  qualities.  Mam- 
mifera,  birds,  and  reptiles,  are  organized  like  man  in  relation 
to  the  olfactory  sense,  as  they  all  respire  by  lungs,  and  the 
air  which  penetrates  into  their  body  for  this  purpose,  can 
travel  but  by  one  road,  which  is  the  double  entrance  of  the 
nostrils.  It  is  on  this  forced  passage,  and  on  the  very  orifice, 
that  the  trial  of  the  nature  of  this  air  must  be  made,  to  ad- 
vertise the  animal  of  the  danger  of  admitting  it,  or  the  neces- 
sity of  expeUing  it. 

^'  Odours,  in  fact,  have  the  greatest  analogy  with  tastes. 
They  consist  materially  of  the  particles  of  bodies  held  in 
suspension,  some  in  gases,  some  in  other  fluids.  The  elastic 
fluids  continually  dissolve  bodies  at  their  surface,  by  which 
means,  they  are  charged  with  some  atoms  of  their  constituent 
parts,  and  they  retain  them  thus  suspended  in  a  sort  of  solu- 
tion, disposed  however,  to  abandon  them  when  they  shall 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  unite  with  other  substances. 
Under  some  circumstances,  very  volatile  substances,  and 
often  in  consequence  very  odorous,  assume  momentarily  the 
form  of  vi^urs,  or  impermanent  gases,  which  possess  most 
of,  the  properties  of  the  air,  or  of  the  elastic  fluids  with 
which  they  mingle.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  as  gasei- 
fied  corpuscles,  or  aeriform  fluids,  that  the  operation  of 
odours  ought  to  Be  studied.**^ 
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'^  Necessarily  transmitted  by  the  air,  which  is  their  only 
vehicle,  odours  have  a  tendency  to  penetrate  along  with  it 
into  the  body  of  the  animal ;  arrested  in  their  passage  in  a 
sort  of  custom-hotMei  (bureau  de  douancy)  where  they  are 
to  be  promptly  visited  and  analyzed,  they  are  jput  in  contact 
with  a  humid  surface,  with  which  they  have  some  affinity. 
They  immediately  combine  with  it ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  touch,  and  give  notice  of  their  presence  to  the  nerves 
distributed  over  these  same  parts  which  report  to  the  brain, 
of  which  they  are  the  elongation,  the  chemical  or  physical 
action,  in  a  word,  the  sort  of  sensation  which  they  denote,  or 
which  perhaps  they  have  experienced." 

^<  Smells,  therefore,  like  all  other  physical  sensations,  are  a 
sort  of  touch  in  which  the  body,  whatever  be  its  nature,  comes 
to  the  organ,  and  transports  itself  on  the  only  part  of  the 
animal  where  its  action  can  manifest  all  its  properties.  In 
the  final  analysis,  all  our  sensations  are  thus  reducible,  either 
to  a  passive  tactionj  i.  e.  to  the  action  of  being  touched^  or 
to  an  active  tact,  which  gives  us  the  faculty  of  carrying  our 
bodies  or  some  parts  thereof  to  the  surface  of  objects,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  qualities.*^ 

*^  By  this  admirable  arrangement  we  experience  the  action 
of  the  majority  of  bodies.  It  is  thus  that  light,  an  impon- 
derable fluid,  which  is  so  variously  modified  on  the  surface 
of  objects,  transmits  their  image  into  the  eye  by  being  ap- 
plied exactly  on  the  nerve  of  the  retina ;  that  the  matter  of 
heat  or  caloric,  is  placed  in  equilibrium  with  our  bodies, 
IS  applied  to,  or  withdrawn  from  them,  thus  manifesting  its 
presence  or  absence ;  that  the  vibrations  communicated  to 
bodies  are  transmitted  either  directly  by  contact,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  air  or  gases,  to  a  small  quantity  of  air  con- 
tained in  one  of  our  organs,  with  which  they  unite  in  perfect 
harmony  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  sounds  and  produce  hear- 
ing; that,  in  fine,  the  substances  which  are  susceptible  of 
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being  dissolved  in  liquids,  first  manifest  their  qualities  on 
that  part  of  the  animal  where  it  was  most  required  that  they 
^ould  be  appreciated,  before  coming  into  the  interior  of  his 
economy,  for  taste  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  food.*" 

**  In  the  final  analysis,  all  the  organs  of  sense  are  consti- 
tuted by  physical  or  chemical  apparatus,  true  criterions  to 
which  the  nerves  lead  to  produce,  on  the  instant,  a  complete 
idea  of  the  sensation.'" 

M.  Dumeril,  after  these  physiological  observations,  which 
he  owns  to  be  necessary  for  explaining  the  mode  in  which 
the  sensation  of  odours  is  produced  in  insects,  goes  on  to  cite 
the  facts  which  prove  that  they  do  possess  this  sensation. 
His  observations  are  interesting. 

<^  It  appears  that  the  object  of  Nature,  in  endowing  with 
existence  this  innumerable  quantity  of  destructive  beings, 
was  to  employ  them  in  clearing  away  the  remains  of  organ- 
ized beings  deprived  of  life — thus  restoring  them  sooner  to 
the  mass  of  their  component  elements,  to  produce  others,  and 
preserve  unbroken  the  eternal  circle  of  creation  and  destruc- 
tion. 

<<  For  this  purpose  she  has  bestowed  on  the  being  designed 
for  such  operations,  tastes,  and  a  mode  of  life  analogous  to 
the  functions  which  they  were  called  upon  to  fulfil ;  and  in 
this  instance,  as  in  all  her  works,  to  produce  the  necessary 
d^:ree  of  perfection,  she  has  gifted  these  animals  with  a 
sense  altogether  fitted  to  the  manner  of  their  existence. 

*<  It  is  through  the  medium  which  they  inhabit,  that  insects 
are  advertised  of  the  presence  of  such  bodies  as  may  serve 
for  their  nutriment.  The  air,  surcharged  with  odorant  ema- 
nations, which  are  continually  escaping  from  it,  carries  into 
the  respiratory  organ  all  the  molecules  which  it  holds  in  sus- 
pension ;  it  thus  becomes  the  invisible  guide  of  the  animal, 
which  is  seeking  to  supply  its  own  wants. 

^The  early  observers  of  nature  did  not  study  with  suit- 
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able  attention  the  mode  of  decomposition  in  organized  beings. 
Beholding  the  almost  sudden  appearance  of  destructive 
insects,  and  of  larvae,  or  as  they  termed  them,  worms, 
in  carcasses,  they  regarded  them  as  the  product  of  cor- 
ruption. It  is  not  two  centuries  since  Red!  proved,  by 
conclusive  experiments,  that  the  worms  were  deposited  there 
by  flies  and  other  winged  insects,  and  that  the  latter  were 
attracted  by  what  was  named  inatinctf  on  the  bodies  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  This  is  what  is  now  observed  every 
day. 

'^  It  is  thus  that  we  behold  insects  arriving  from  all  quar- 
ters, on  the  residue  of  aliments,  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  digestive  action.  They  raise  these  substances,  per- 
forate them,  cause  them  to  present  a  greater  surface  to  humi- 
dity, to  dryness,  to  dissolution,  by  dispersing  or  extending 
them  over  a  greater  space — such  is  the  occupation  of  numer- 
ous species,  that  seem  principally  summoned  to  the  attack 
and  destruction  of  organic  animal  matter  deprived  of  life. 

^^  To  these  insects  the  organ  of  smell  has  been  denied,  but 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  gifted  with  a  sight  so  pierc- 
ing as  to  supply  the  place  of  it.  This  opinion,  however, 
has  been  combated,  and  an  opposite  one  supported  with 
success  from  experience  and  observation. 

"  Certain  flowers  have  a  fetid  and  cadaverous  odour,  so 
striking,  that  at  the  time  when  they  are  full-blown,  a  great 
number  of  insects  are  observed  to  seek  them,  insects  which 
ordinarily  live  in  animal  substances  in  a  putrid  state.  It  is 
thus  that  the  spathes  of  the  snake-root,  the  coroUse  of  the  varie- 
gated stapelia,  are  often  covered  or  filled  with  sylphs,  beetles, 
the  meat-fly,  and  other  insects,  which  come  not  only  in  the 
hope  of  finding  their  food,  but  even  for  the  purpose  of  depo- 
siting their  eggs.  Is  it  possible  to  resist  this  evidence,  and 
not  to  perceive  that,  at  first,  these  insects  have  been  deceived 
by  their  organs  of  vision ;  that,  afterwards,  those  of  smell 
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have  produced  not  only  the  voluntary  motion  of  the  insects 
towards  the  place  where  the  odorant  molecules  were  floating, 
but  that,  moreover,  deceived  by  this  illusory  sensation,  the 
insect  has  been  induced  to  deposit  its  eggs  on  a  substance 
which  its  smell  alone  had  indicated  as  proper  for  their  recep- 
tion? 

**  Do  we  not  observe  bees,  wasps,  sphinxes,  butterflies,  and 
aU  insects  which  live  on  the  juices  of  vegetables,  or  nectar  of 
flowers,  arrive  in  great  numbers  towards  the  plant  which 
produces  them,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  flow,  or  the  petals 
are  opened  ? 

*<  Perfectly  vain  is  it  to  attempt  to  explain  this  attraction, 
this  movement,  by  the  visual  sensation  of  the  insect ;  for,  in 
q>ite  of  all  the  care  of  florists  in  covering  their  tulips,  in 
spite  of  those  of  the  grocer,  whose  honey  is  concealed  in 
proper  vessels,  the  insect  comes,  attracted  by  the  odour,  and 
tries  all  efforts  to  get  at  the  place  from  which  it  directly 
emanates. 

*<  The  insects  then,  possess  the  sense  of  smelling.  But  in 
what  part  of  their  body  is  the  organ  of  this  perception  ?  It 
is  probable  that  this  sensation  is  produced  in  them  as  in  all 
other  animals,  through  the  respiratory  organ.  But,  in  in- 
sects, respiration  takes  place  through  numerous  orifices, 
which  correspond  to  the  majority  of  the  rings  of  the  body, 
except  at  the  head.  These  apertures  are  named  stigmata, 
all  of  which  lead  to  the  tracheae,  or  vessels  with  elastic 
parietes,  always  filled  with  the  circumambient  air,  which 
doubtless  arrives  there,  charged  with  odorant  particles,  as 
h^pens  to  other  ^animals.  But  does  the  gas  thus  penetrate 
into  the  net-work  of  the  air-vessels,  or  does  it  deposit  these 
molecules  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  stigmata  P  This  is  not 
easy  to  decide,  as  we  do  not  ourselves  experience  this  sort  of 
sensation  ;  for  certainly,  we  should  have  no  idea  of  the  admi- 
rable function  of  the  pituitary  membrane  of  animals,  if  we 
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did  not  ourselves  evidentlj  experience  the  sensation  of  odours, 
and  if,  under  certain  appreciable  circumstances,  we  were  not 
deprived  of  the  faculty  of  smell.*' 

Thus  far  M.  Dumeril.  The  opinion  which  he  advocates 
originated  with  Baster,  was  adopted  by  Leckmann,  and  has 
received  the  sanction  of  that  very  high  authority  the  Baron 
Cuvier  himself.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ingenuity 
and  plausibility  of  this  theory,  Mr.  Spence  thinks  with 
apparent  reason  that  the  arguments  against  it  are  more 
weighty  than  those  in  its  favour.  The  correspondence 
between  that  part  of  the  head  in  insects  called  the  nose,  and 
the  same  part  in  mammalia,  is  obvious.  Moreover,  the  close 
connection  between  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  and  the 
proximity  of  their  organs  in  all  animals  where  the  organ  of 
the  former  can  be  clearly  ascertained,  affords  a  strong  ana- 
logy in  favour  of  the  seat  of  this  sensation  being  in  the  head 
of  insects.  The  argument  of  Leckmann  that  because  an  in- 
sect is  smaller  than  what  it  feeds  upon,  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  it  smells  with  its  head  or  tail,  is  surely,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  somewhat  absurd.  A.  flying  insect,  as  Mr. 
Spence  well  remarks,  would  be  more  readily  directed  to  the 
object  of  its  pursuit  by  smelling  with  the  former  than  the 
latter,  and  a  feeding  insect  would  be  better  guided  thus  in 
the  choice  <^  its  food.  Besides,  to  assert  that  smell  is  the 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  apertures  of  respiration,  is  to 
go  beyond  what  our  knowledge  of  insects  will  justify.  Their 
other  organs  of  sense  are  so  different  in  their  structure,  and 
often  in  their  mode  of  being  impressed,  that  there  may  be 
an  analogous  difference  in  the  organ  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  it  is  possible  that  insects  may  smell  without  inspiring 
the  air.  Moreover  the  same  judicious  writer  observes  that 
we  do  not  smell  with  our  mouths  though  we  breathe  with 
them :  thus  proving  that  olfaction  and  respiration  do  not  in- 
variably accompany  each  other. 
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Facts,  as  well  as  analogy,  are  also  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  that  insects  smell  with  their  spiracles.  Bees  shew  an 
especial  dislike  to  the  smell  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  M.  P. 
Huber,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  smell  in  these  insects, 
tried  the  application  of  this  drug  with  a  hair«pencil,  and  also 
of  oil  of  marjoram  to  the  abdomen,  the  head,  the  trunk,  the 
eyes,  and  the  antennae,  without  effect.  "  But  when  he  pointed 
the  pencil  near  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  above  the  insertion 
of  the  proboscis'^  the  little  animal  exhibited  the  most  extra- 
ordinary agitation.  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  seem  to  think 
that  the  precise  organs  of  smell  are  discoverable,  on  dissec- 
tion, in  the  common  burying  beetle,  and  consist  in  a  pair  of 
circular  pulpy  cushions  found  under  the  nose  and  the  rhina^ 
rium^  or  nostril  piece.  These  cushions  are  covered  by  a 
transrversely  striated  membrane.  Analogous  parts  are  to  be 
found  in  other  insects.  By  what  channel  scents  act  upon 
this  organ,  whether  transmitted  through  the  pores  of  the 
part  representing  the  nostrils,  or  received  by  the  mouth, 
the  learned  authors  just  cited  do  not  detenmne,  though  they 
rather  incline  to  the  former  opinion. 

Whatever  controversy  may  have  existed  respecting  hear- 
ing and  smell,  we  believe  that  the  sense  of  taste  has  never 
been  denied  to  insects.  For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  palpi,  because  these  parts  of  the  mouth  are  con- 
tinually in  motion,  and  applied  in  all  points  to  the  food  in 
proportion  as  it  is  divided  and  bruised  by  the  mandibles  and 
jaws.  Observers  were  led  to  this  notion,  because  in  a  great 
number  of  species  the  extremity  of  the  palpi  swells,  is 
softened,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  vesicular.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  peculiarity  that  some  physiologists  declared 
their  opinion  that  the  organ  of  smell  might  reside  in  this 
part.  The  palpi,  however,  do  not  exist  in  a  great  number 
of  insects,  or  at  least,  are  so  short  as  to  be  utterly  inapplic- 
able to  this  purpose.    It  is  more  natural  to  presume  that 
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wivours  are  perceived  by  insects,  as  by  most  animals,  in  the 
interior  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  principally  at  its  origin 
in  the  mouth.  In  short,  as  it  is  very  clearly  proved  that  in- 
sects have  a  tongue,  so  it  is  most  natural  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  principal  organ  of  taste.  In  fact,  very  distinct  nerves 
repair  towards  this  part.  Lyonnet  has  represented  them  very 
well  in  his  Anatomical  History  of  the  Caterpillar  of  the 
Cossus. 

Touch,  in  all  probability,  is  that  sense  which  in  insects  is 
the  least  developed.     Not  that  these  animals  are  deprived  of 
parts  proper  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  different  parts 
of  the  surface  of  bodies;    but  these  parts  are   generally 
covered  with  a  hard,  and  often  corneous  skin,  which  prevents 
such  an  immediate  application  as  is  necessary  for  the  full 
appreciation  of  the  tangible  properties  of  bodies.     Not  that 
we  are  to  suppose  them  altogether  destitute  of  this  sense  in 
the  hardest  parts  of  their  bodies.     They  must  feel  sufficiently 
through  the  covering  of  their  limbs  for  all  the  purposes  of 
motion.    The  idea  of  temperature  more  or  less  elevated,  of 
softness  or  solidity,  of  bulk,  or  length,  breadth  or  thickness, 
cannot  well  be  acquired  by  the  insect  through  the  medium  of 
touch.    The  organs  supposed  to  be  designed  for  thb  use  in 
insects  are,  first  of  all,  the  antennae.    These  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  organs  of  touch.     When  elongated  and  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  articulations,  they  appear  to  be  ten- 
tacula,  employed  by  the  insect  and  put  continually  in  motion 
to  explore  its  path  and  discover  and  avoid  obstacles.    This 
is  observable  in  sphex,  ichneumon,  chrysis,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  insects  besides.    But  in  others  these  antennae  are  com- 
posed of  a  single  hair,  or  some  short  rings,  as  in  flies,  &c, 
and  though  doubtless  possessed  <^  this  sense,  cannot  be  of 
any  great  use  as  an  organ  of  tact. 

In  the  next  place,  the  palpi  are  considered  as  organs  of 
touch.    They  were  considered  b^  Boosdorf  as  olfactory  in- 
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stniments,  and  Knoch  imagined  that  the  maaittary  palpi 
were  employed  in  smell,  and  the  labial  in  taste.  But  the 
opinion  that  they  were  designed  for  touch  has  been  embraced 
by  very  high  authorities,  and  above  all  by  the  Baron  him- 
self. M.  Dumeril,  indeed,  observes  that  the  palpi,  though 
very  mobile  in  the  masticating  insects,  are  rudimental  or 
altogether  nullified  in  the  suctorial,  and  their  form  altogether 
changed. 

It  would  appear  that  the  tarsi  are  very  useful  organs  of 
touch  in  many  insects,  and  the  best  calculated  to  give  them 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  bodies.  In  the  majority  they  have 
a  broad  spongy  surface,  which  in  flies,  &c.  applies  with 
great  facility  to  the  superficies  of  an  object.  In  other  insects 
they  are  considerably  elongated,  and  composed  of  very  mo- 
bile articulations.  In  many  apterous  insects  these  tarsi  are 
obviously  the  instruments  which  they  employ  to  explore  the 
solidity  and  nature  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  are  about  to 
transport  themselves. 

Let  us  now  bestow  a  little  attention  on  the  nutritive  func- 
tion in  these  interesting,  animals.  We  have  aLready  seen  that 
insects  admit  of  two  general  divisions  founded  on  the  mode  in 
which  they  take  their  food,  whether  by  suction  or  mastication. 
Like  other  animated  beings  they  derive  the  elements  of  their 
nutrition  from  organized  bodies,  or  from  substances  which 
have  aLready  been  borrowed  by  other  living  beings  from 
brute  or  inorganic  nature.  But  the  modes  of  alimentation 
are  extremely  varied  as  we  shall  now  briefly  explain. 

The  kind  of  food  taken  by  insects  varies  greatly  in  one  and 
the  same  species,  at  different  epochas  of  its  existence.  One 
species  is  camassial,  or  lives  on  the  juices  of  animals  in  its 
first  state,  and  subsequently  becomes  herbivorous.  Another, 
on  the  contrary,  is  first  nourished  on  the  debris  of  vegetables, 
and  afterwards  cannot  live  except  on  the  fluid  or  solid  parts 
of  animal  bodies.    Some,  during  a  period  of  their  existence, 
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can  absorb  or  suck  their  aliment  in  a  liquid  form,  and,  con- 
sequently, without  mastication ;  while,  imder  other  circum- 
stances, the  parts  of  their  mouth  having  changed  form,  they 
will  attack  nothing  but  solids.  This  is  not  the  place  to  quote 
numerous  examples  of  such  modifications ;  sufficient  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  but  we  must  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  remarkable. 

The  hydrophili,  which  in  their  first  state  the  French  call 
vers  aascurinay  which  attack  and  suck  the  tadpoles  of  reptiles, 
small  fish,  mollusca,  and  which,  in  their  final  form,  feed 
only  on  aquatic  plants,  and  the  half-decomposed  leaves  of 
vegetables  which  fall  into  the  water,  furnish  us  with  a  dear 
example  of  a  zoophagus  animal  becoming  phytophagus.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  anthreni,  the  telephori,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larve  of  the  antlion  suck  their  prey  without 
masticating  it,  and  the  perfect  insect  has  a  mouth  perfectly 
organised  for  bruising  its  aliments.  In  opposition  to  this, 
we  find  the  caterpillars  of  lepidoptera,  as,  for  instance,  the 
silkworm,  gnaw  and  chew  the  leaves,  while  butterflies, 
bombyces,  &c.  can  only  suck  the  nectar  of  the  flowers  with 
their  spiral  tongue.  These  differences  of  habits  and  confor- 
mation in  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  always  connected  with 
important  modifications  in  the  other  digestive  organs. 

Each  insect  knows  perfectly  well  the  aliments  which  are 
proper  for  the  oreservatioD  of  its  life,  and  for  the  growth 
of  its  body.  It  knows  how  to  seek  and  procure  them. 
There  are  many,  indeed  the  greater  number,  which  have  no 
occasion  to  seek  thdr  food  at  any  distance.  All  insects  are 
endowed  with  an  instinct  which  leads  them  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  or  the  germs  of  their  progeny,  where  they  can  easily 
procure  nourishment,  or  to  provide  for  their  subsistence. 
Notwithstanding  the  change  of  food,  which  we  have  just 
remarked,  yet  insects  in  the  perfect  state,  notwithstanding 
that  they  live  so  differently  from  their  lamp,  know  perfectly 
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well  the  substances  where  the  latter  will  find  proper  nourish- 
ment, and  deposit  their  eggs  accordingly.  Thus  the.lepi- 
doptera,  which  live  usually  on  the  honey  which  they  extract 
from  flowers,  never  fail  to  lay  their  eggs  on  or  near  the  plants 
which  are  fitted  for  the  support  of  their  caterpillars.  The 
gnats  are,  in  effect  at  least,  perfectly  well  aware  that  their 
lame  must  live  and  be  nourished  in  the  water,  and  there- 
f(»«  they  place  their  eggs  upon  its  surface.  It  is  the  same 
with  many  other  insects,  as  the  ephemera,  libeUuline,  &c. 

AmcHig  the  insects  which  live  in  a  social  state  there  are 
some,  which  (as  the  bees)  are  obliged  to  choose  a  dwelling 
mutually  to  assist  each  other  in  procuring  the  necessary  food, 
and  to  accumulate  a  certain  quantity  of  it  to  serve  as  provi- 
sion for  the  winter.  Others,  like  the  ants,  unite  and  labour 
in  common  to  seek  food,  not  so  much  for  themselves  as  for 
their  larvae,  which  are  incapable  of  providing  for  them- 
selves. 

Many  insects  can  subsist  only  on  one  species  of  food,  and 
never  vary  in  their  taste.  Such  are  a  great  number  of  cater- 
pillars, which  live  on  certain  leaves,  without  being  able  to 
touch  any  others.  They  die  immediately  if  a  supply  of  these 
leaves  should  be  wanting. 

There  are  insects  which  eat  often,  and  have  need  of  almost 
perpetual  nutriment  They  cannot  fast  for  any  length  of 
time  without  serious  injury.  These  are  the  herbaceous 
tribes.  Others  can  remain  a  long  while  without  taking  food, 
which  is  the  case  with  camassial  insects,  and  such  as  subsist 
on  Uving  prey.  This  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
present  and  the  preceding  classes. 

Some  insects  live  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  larvae  of  almost  all  the  lepidoptera,  and  with  those 
of  many  coleoptera,  hymenoptera,  &c.  Others  subsist  only 
on  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  the  stalks,  as  the  dgaUa,  the 
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ieUigonicn  gaUinsectce,  pucerofiSy  &c.  There  are  some 
which  live  on  excrescences  of  plants  and  trees  named  galls, 
and  subsist  on  these  galls.     Such  are  the  cynips^  &c. 

For  other  insects,  all  these  kinds  of  food  seem  too  gross ; 
they  require  an  aliment  of  a  sweeter  and  more  delicate  de-- 
scription,  which  they  find  on  flowers.  The  glands  of  many 
flowers  furnish  tiiis  honeyed  kind  of  liquid,  which  modem 
ix}tanists  have  decorated  with  the  name  of  nectar.  Every 
one  knows  that  of  this  nectar  the  bees  compose  the  substance 
of  honey,  after  it  has  undergone  a  final  preparation  in  their 
bodies.  Ants  seek  with  avidity  the  saccharine  liquid  which 
is  ejected  by  the  pucerons,  through  two  peculiar  apertures  in 
ibe  abdomen. 

Fruits  of  all  descriptions  constitute  the  food  of  other 
races.  The  destruction  occasioned  by  their  larvse  in  our 
orchard  and  garden  fruits,  is  rather  too  well  known.  A 
species  of  weevil  lives  in  nuts.  More  precious  fruits,  such  as 
olives,  and  also  difierent  grains,  serve  as  aliments  to  caterpil- 
lars and  larvae  of  difierent  species.  Green  peas,  the  seeds  of 
thistle  and  burdock,  beans,  acorns,  and  chestnuts,  and  an  im* 
mense  variety  of  other  grains,  serve  as  food  for  those  little 
animals. 

The  insects  which  feed  upon  the  different  species  of  com, 
we  know  pretty  well,  to  our  cost.  Many  commit  great  ra- 
vages in  our  bams  and  store-houses.  Such  are  the  calan- 
dra  granaria^  hruchiM  granartus^  and  two  species  of  tinea 
(ffranella  and  hordei).  The  larvae  of  melolonthse  attack 
,  plants  after  another  fashion.  They  gnaw  the  roots,  and  thus 
cause  them  to  perish  when  they  are  young.  Those  of  some 
cecyd(nnyuB  and  oscines,  live  in  the  interior  of  the  stems  of 
young  cereal  plants,  principally  of  barley,  and  often  thus  de- 
stroy the  hopes  of  agriculture.  The  larvae  of  many  insects, 
and  principally  those  of  the  coleoptera  of  the  family  of  capri-- 
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eamuSf  gnaw  the  interior  of  the  trunks  of  trees :  they  pierce 
the  wood  or  sap,  mince  it,  reduce  it  into  saw-dust,  and  then 
eat  the  particles. 

Those  of  the  HpuliB,  which  live  under  ground,  swallow 
earth,  afterwards  rejecting  all  in  it  that  is  unfit  (or  nutriment. 
They  prefer  the  unctuous  earth,  or  soil  produced  by  animal 
or  vegetable  decomposition.  An  immense  number  of  insects 
live  on  the  excrements  of  animals ;  on  dead  flesh  of  all  kinds ; 
on  our  butcher^s  meat,  as  is  well  known,  where  flies  deposit 
their  eggs,  which  soon  produce  voracious  larvae.  The  meat 
which  is  gnawed  by  these  larvae  rapidly  corrupts,  which  is 
owing  to  a  kind  of  fermentation  which  they  occasion,  and 
which  accelerates  the  progress  of  decomposition.  The  dried 
flesh  of  animals  is  also  attacked  by  insects,  but  of  genera  very 
different  from  those  that  feed  on  fresh  and  soft  meat.  They 
are  usually  coleopterous  larvae,  and  sometimes  perfect  insects 
of  the  same  order.  They  are  pretty  well  known  to  the 
amateurs  of  natural  history  who  make  collections  of  dried 
specimens.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  ravages 
committed  in  clothing,  furs,  &c.  by  moths  and  other  lepidop- 
terous  insects. 

Other  insects  subsist  upon  the  living  animal,  deriving  sus- 
tenance both  from  its  fluids  and  the  substance  of  its  flesh. 
There  is  especially  a  singular  larva  of  the  genus  csstruSy  which 
lives  on  the  back  and  under  the  skin  of  horned  cattle,  where 
it  produces  tumours  and  subsists  upon  the  pus  secreted  from 
the  wound  which  it  has  made.  Larvae  of  the  same  genus  live 
in  the  stomach  of  horses,  round  the  pylorus,  and  sometimes  in 
the  intestines.  It  is  there  alone  that  they  find  their  subsist- 
ence, and  their  superabundance  occasionally  proves  fatal  to 
these  animals.  Other  oestri  are  lodged  in  the  frontal  sinuses 
of  sheep,  where  they  grow  and  derive  their  nutriment  from 
the  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Even  man  himself  is  very  far  from  being  exempt  from  the 
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daring  and  troubleBome  inroads  of  insect  invaders.  His  self- 
created  rank  as  lord  of  the  creation  affords  him  no  protection 
from  their  insolent  attacks.  They  pay  no  respect  to  his 
aristocracy;  and  the  godlike  glance,  at  which  the  higher 
animals  are  said  (with  what  truth,  Ood  knows)  to  quail, 
cannot  scare  their  formidable  minuteness.  They  invade  his 
dominions  without  fear,  conquer,  and  colonize.  Their  ex- 
pulsion is  always  diflScult,  sometimes  impossible;  and  to 
prevent  their  irruptions,  often  calls  forth  his  most  strenuous 
efforts,  his  utmost  skill,  and  his  unwearied  vigilance.  But 
he  may  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  all  other 
animals  suffer  in  a  similar  manner — ^that  insects  themselves 
are  the  prey  of  other  insects,  which  feed  upon  their  sub- 
stance, imbibe  the  streamlets  of  their  life,  and  occupy 
the  interior  cavities  of  their  body,  thus  illustrating,  even 
in  infinite  littleness,  the  inscrutable  law  of  perpetual  de- 
struction, and  perpetual  reproduction. 

Though  the  aliments  of  insects  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
liquid  form — though  the  majority  of  species  are  sustained 
by  the  juices  or  fluids  of  plants  and  animals,  and  thus  find 
both  food  and  drink  together,  yet  some  are  seen  to  eat  and 
drink  at  separate  times.  The  fondness  of  locusts  for  drink- 
ing, was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  seem  to  seek, 
with  their  antennae,  the  drops  of  dew  which  hang  upon  the 
leaves,  and  when  they  have  found  them,  drink  them  up  im- 
mediately. Bees,  ants,  and  other  insects,  exhibit  a  similar 
taste. 

Of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  and  their  various  modifications, 
enough  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  text, 
&c.,  in  treating  of  the  different  orders  and  families.  We 
shall  only  add  a  word,  on  the  mode  in  which  nutrition  pro- 
bably takes  place.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  performed 
through  the  agency  of  the  aliments,  which  furnish  to  the 
different  organs  not  only  the  means  of  reparation,  but  of 
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growth,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  functions.  But  what 
is  the  mode  of  this  absorption  ?  This  is  a  question  not  yet 
completely  answered.  M.  Cuvier  has  detailed  the  reasons 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  absorption,  in  insects,  is 
operated  by  a  kind  of  imbibition,  because  they  are  destitute 
of  circulatory  organs,  or  of  lymphatic,  arterial,  and  venous 
vessels.  It  is  true  that  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion  from 
D^ative  indications ;  but  his  reasonings  are  so  strengthened 
by  analogy,  that  they  acquire  the  force  of  proofS. 

It  is  certain  that  no  blood-vessels  are  to  be  observed  in 
insects.  One  vessel,  indeed,  is  known,  which  is  a  sort  of 
canal,  predominating  along  the  middle  part  of  the  back  in  all 
its  r^ons  (see  text).  This  is  very  visible  in  the  caterpillars, 
especially  in  those  which  have  a  smooth  body,  as  the  cossus. 
In  this  there  may  be  discerned  a  kind  of  alternate  motion  of 
systole,  and  diastole,  or  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  which 
appears  to  pass  from  the  head  to  the  tail;  but  neither 
branches  nor  roots  have  been  observed,  which  carry  thither 
any  fluid,  or  proceed  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  know  in  what  manner  respira- 
tion is  performed  in  insects,  we  do  not  find  so  great  a 
necessity,  as  in  other  animals,  for  the  presence  of  a  central 
agent  of  circulation,  or  of  canals  to  convey  the  fluids  towards 
the  place  where  the  air  should  come  especially  in  contact 
with  them.  Animals  endowed  with  circulation,  with  arterial 
and  venous  vessels,  which  come  from  the  heart  an^  repair 
thither,  have,  in  consequence  of  this  very  circumstance,  con- 
glomerated glands,  destined  for  the  performance  of  secretions, 
such  as  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  parotid  and  salivary 
glands,  &c.  But  in  species  deprived  of  a  circulating  system, 
the  case  is  very  different.  There  are  no  glands  designed  for 
any  such  functions.  The  secretory  organs  are  composed  of 
numerous  and  distinct  filaments,  which  are  immersed  in  the 
of  the  nutritive  fluid,  from  which  they  are  to  borrow 
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tbdr  materials,  on  which  to  operate  each  in  its  own  peculiar 
mode,  for  the  performance  of  the  secretions. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  science,  we  must  suppose  that  nutrition 
takes  place  in  insects.  It  is  by  the  porosity  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  that  the  materials  most  proper  for  alimentation  are 
separated  from  the  indigested  mass.  Their  division  is  such 
that  they  then  form  a  sort  of  vapour,  the  molecules  of  which 
are,  probably,  absorbed  in  the  form  of  gas,  which  would  then 
be  contained  by  the  numerous  trachse  with  which  the  intesti- 
nal tube  is  covered. 

There]  are  other  secretions,  however,  which  take  place  in 
insects,  but  the  mode  of  this  separation  of  humours  is  very 
little  known.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the  acid  produced 
by  the  ants,  and  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  vinegar,  is  dis- 
gorged by  the  insects ;  that  many  other  animals  of  the  same 
class,  eject  or  disgorge,  at  will,  certain  matters,  either  foetid 
or  hurtful,  at  the  moment  when  they  believe  themselves  in 
danger. 

The  secretions  of  insects,  according  to  Mr.  Kirby,  are  as 
follow : — silk ;  saliva ;  varnish^  or  gtim  ;  jelly  ;  oils  ;  milk  ; 
honey;  wax ;  poisons  and  adds ;  odorous  Jluids  or  vapours, 
and  luminous  matter.  We  must  dismiss  the  consideration  of 
these  very  briefly  here,  reserving  for  the  future  portions  of 
the  work,  a  more  detailed  account  of  them.  Many  insects 
discharge  from  their  mouth  a  fluid  resembling  the  saliva  of 
larger  animals.  The  use  of  this  seems,  generally,  to  be  to 
dilute  the  food.  Several  flesh-eating,  and  herUvorons  coleop- 
tera,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  emit  a  coloured  acrid  fluid 
from  the  mouth.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  secreted  by  the 
usual  salivary  vessels,  nor  must  we  suppose  that  every  fluid 
ejected  from  the  mouth  of  insects  is  saliva.  The  eggs  of 
many  insects,  when  excluded  from  the  oviduct,  are  covered 
with  a  sort  of  varnish  or  gum,  that  they  may  adhere  to  the 
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BubgtaDces  OD  which  the  larvae  are  to  feed.  A  kind  of  jelly, 
or  gluten,  serves  as  a  bed  for  the  eggs  of  some  insects,  which 
are  committed  to  the  water.  Oily  substances  are  secreted  by 
some  insects,  but  their  precise  nature  has  not  been  ascertained, 
nor  whether  peculiar  organs  are  appropriated  to  their  secre- 
tion. The  larva  of  the  chrysomela  populif  and  some  other 
insects,  emit  a  milky  fluid  from  different  parts  of  their 
bodies.  Of  silk,  honey,  and  wax  we  must  defer  any  notice, 
only  remarking  that  the  latter  production  is  not  peculiar  to 
bees,  and  that,  in  many  other  insects,  it  is  a  general  transuda- 
tion tram  the  body ;  it  also  appears  to  form  a  constituent 
part  of  some  insects  that  do  not  secrete  it.  A  poisonous 
fluid,  producing  very  unpleasant  effects,  is  secreted  by  many 
of  these  animals.  The  acid  of  ants  is  a  very  curious  pheno- 
menon, as  will  be  seen  in  the  proper  place.  An  acid  has 
been  obtained  from  silkworms,  called  bombic  acid. 

The  powerful  scents  emitted  by  insects,  whether  agreeable 
or  otherwise,  are  numerous  beyond  measure.  Some  are  pecu- 
liar to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  some  exhaled  from  the 
whole.  Sometimes  their  vehicle  is  a  fluid  secretion,  and  some- 
times gaseouseffluvia :  of  phoephwric  secretions,  we  shall  speak 
in  treating  of  the  glow-worm. 

Fat  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  insects  in  the  larva 
state,  and  more  or  less  in  the  imago.  In  the  former,  it  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  interior,  except  the  space  required  for 
the  muscles  and  internal  organs,  which  it  surrounds.  It  is 
contained  in  numerous  floating  membranes,  which  sometimes 
appear  like  small  globules,  and  sometimes  like  a  thick  muci- 
lage.    Its  colour  is  white,  but  sometimes  yellow  or  green. 

That  insects  perspire,  appears  more  than  probable.  A 
quantity  of  fluid  escapes  (torn  them  in  the  pupa  state,  which 
has  been  proved  by  experiment.  The  want  of  a  urinary  dis- 
charge renders  it  probable  that  the  imago  also  perspires.  But 
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the  fact  is  proved  in  the  case  of  bees  in  summer,  which  when 
crowded  together,  perspire  most  profusely. 

The  tracheal,  or  air-vessels,  by  which  insects  respire,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  The  larvae  have  them  as  well  as 
the  perfect  insect,  but  a  very  remarkable  change  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  takes  place  at  the 
period  of  transmutation.  Some  aquatic  insects  in  particular, 
respire  in  a  manner  totally  different,  in  their  three  states  of 
larva,  nymph,  and  imago. 

We  see  in  a  great  number  of  diptera,  while  they  are  yet 
in  the  larvae  state,  the  orifices  of  the  tracheae  diversdy  grouped 
towards  the  final  rings  of  the  body.  In  the  larvae  of  the 
stratiomys,  for  instance,  is  remarked  a  kind  of  aigrette, 
formed  of  barbed  hairs.  In  the  centre  of  this  aigrette,  the 
respiratory  organ  is  observable.  In  the  larvae  and  nymphs 
of  the  dragon-flies  or  libellulae,  the  mode  of  respiration  is 
peculiarly  singular.  The  water  penetrates  into  their  rectum 
by  a  sort  of  inspiration  :  it  seems  probable  that  it  leaves  there 
the  oxygen  gas,  which  is  combined  with  it.  In  the  thickness 
of  the  parietes  of  this  intestine,  are  seen  a  great  number  of 
tracheae,  which  represent  five  great  leaves  or  nervures  of  leaves, 
composed  of  small  tracheae,  which  repair  into  four  principal 
trunks,  two  of  which,  still  thicker,  are  subdivided  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  body.  This  mode  of  respiration  in  the  larvae  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  is  rendered  sensible  to  the  eye,  by 
letting  them  stop  a  few  minutes  in  a  coloured  water,  and  then 
putting  them  into  other  water  very  limpid.  At  each  move- 
ment of  respiration  the  coloured  water  issues  from  the  anus 
after  having  washed  the  tunics  of  the  intestines ;  moreover, 
the  animal  employs  this  mode  of  respiration  to  facilitate  its 
conveyance  or  movement  in  the  water,  availing  itself  of  the 
resistance  which  the  jet  proceeding  from  the  anus  receives 
upon  the  liquid  mass.    The  body  of  the  insect  thus  resting 
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bdiind,  advances  on  the  opposite  point,  where  the  head  is. 
In  the  laryse  of  ephemerae,  in  those  of  phryganse,  gnats,  &c., 
genuine  gills  appear  to  exist,  which  are  always  in  motion 
whoi  the  animal  respires.  This  is  a  kind  of  anomaly  in 
insects,  which  merits  particular  attention,  especially  in  the 
ephemera,  if,  as  Swammerdam  has  imagined,  these  insects 
have  the  power  of  fecundating  the  eggs,  after  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  mother ;  this,  as  we  have  ab'eady 
seen,  constitutes  a  marked  analogy  between  the  fish  and  some 
hatradan  reptiles. 

From  these  anatomical  researches,  it  follows,  that  as  the 
insects  have  neither  heart  nor  vesseb,  it  is  not  the  blood  which 
proceeds  to  seek  the  air,  but  the  air  which  visits  every  part 
where  the  fluids  exist;  the  result  however  is  the  same, 
and  the  two  functions  are  performed,  just  as  two  numbers 
may  be  multiplied  indifferently  by  each  other,  and  will  pro- 
duce the  same  quotient. 

It  has  been  proved  that  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  respi- 
ration of  insects ;  that  this  gas  is  absorbed,  that  the  carbonic 
add  is  disengaged,  and  that  the  matter  of  caloric  is  deve- 
loped in  this  animal  operation. 

Though  it  seems  probable  that  the  temperature  of  insects 
may  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  not  positively  acquainted 
with  this  temperature,  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  it  is 
very  difficult  to  observe  and  estimate  it,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  body  of  the  insect  is  soon  placed  in  equilibrium  with 
the  matters  which  sunound  it;  nevertheless,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  insects  which  live  in  a  social  state,  and  more 
particularly,  in  our  climates,  ants  and  bees,  when  they  are 
assembled,  develope  a  temperature  almost  equal  to,  if  not 
higher  than  that  of  man.  A  thermometer,  placed  in  winter 
in  the  centre  of  a  hive,  remains  there,  constantly  elevated 
from  28^  to  30^  of  Reaumur,  and  when  these  insects  are 
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excited,  their  respiration  becomes  more  active,  and  they  sud- 
denly develope  a  temperature,  which  rises  to  two  or  three 
degrees  above  that  which  they  had  at  first  exhibited. 

We  shall  here  speak  respecting  the  voice  of  insects,  al* 
though  in  reality  the  sounds  produced  by  these  animals  can- 
not always  be  attributed  to  the  air  which  proceeds  from  their 
bodies.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  humming  of  bees, 
we  shall  notice  some  interesting  facts  on  that  subject.  Most 
of  the  noises  produced  by  insects  are  owing  to  rapid  vibra- 
tions, communicated  either  to  neighbouring  bodies,  or  to 
certain  parts  so  conformed,  as  to  represent  cords  or  mem- 
branes ;  accordingly  it  has  been  said  in  speaLing  of  insects 
— Animalia  muta^  nisi  alio  propria  inatrumentOy  eonora. 
Some  of  them  move  the  head  against  the  corslet,  or  the 
latter  over  the  elytra,  and  thus  produce  a  sound ;  others 
cause  the  rings  of  the  abdom^i  to  vibrate  against  the  free 
extremity  of  the  elytra ;  some  are  provided  with  a  pencil  of 
stiff  hairs,  which  operate  like  a  brush  rubbing  against  a  solid 
body — ^this  is  the  case  with  the  blaps ;  others  strike  with 
force  the  wood  which  they  are  gnawing,  with  some  part  of  the 
head.  The  male  cigala  has  a  sort  of  drum  or  concave  scale, 
under  which  rolls  a  cylinder  furnished  with  projecting  cords. 
These  last,  as  well  as  the  males  of  locusts,  crickets,  &c., 
cause  some  parts  of  their  elytra  to  resound  by  crossing  them 
rapidly,  or  agitating  them  with  the  legs,  as  the  cords  of 
certain  instruments  resound  under  the  bow  which  is  drawn 
over  them.  This  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  one 
which  we  shall  treat  with  more  detail  in  the  sequel. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  a  word  on  the  most  impor- 
tant function  of  these  animals :  that  by  which  they  reproduce 
their  like,  and  the  species  are  preserved. 

All  insects  proceed  from  other  individuals  absolutely  simi- 
lar to  themselves,  and  from  which  they  are  separated  at  first 
in  the  form  of  eggs :  that  is  to  say,  the  germ  has  been  depo- 
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rited  with  a  certain  quantity  of  nutriment,  suited  to  its  early 
age,  in  a  membranous  shell  of  more  or  less  solidity;  the 
configuration  of  these  eggs,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  laid  and  disposed  are  most  admirable,  considered  in  refe- 
rence to  the  future  wants  of  the  animal ;  some  are  soft,  and 
the  shell  of  others  sometimes  exhibits  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  solidity.  Some  are  agglomerated,  pasted  together,  united 
by  common  or  distinct  pedicles  ;  they  are  of  various  shapes, 
spherical,  oval,  cylindrical,  flat,  depressed,  compressed, 
prismatic,  angular,  &c.  Some  are  enveloped  with  protecting 
substances,  proper  to  keep  off  the  animals  that  might  devour 
them.  These  matters  consist  sometimes  of  odours,  sometimes 
bristling  points,  sometimes  tight  and  impenetrable  coverings. 
The  female  also  employs,  to  protect  her  progeny,  many  artful 
stratagems,  even  to  covering  them  with  her  own  body,  which 
dries  up  and  guards  them  like  a  buckler,  as  is  exemplified 
in  the  cochineal  insects.  The  colour  of  these  eggs  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  species,  and  the  time  elapsed 
from  their  deposition,  because  in  the  latter  case,  the  deve- 
loped germ  communicates  its  tints  to  the  membranes  which 
enfold  it.  Some  of  these  eggs  exclude  in  the  body  of  the 
mother ;  this  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  pucerons  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  with  those  of  the  blue  meat-fly,  of  the 
hippoboscus,  and  in  fine,  with  all  the  insects  which  on  that 
account  are  termed  ovoviparous. 

The  sexes  are  most  usually  distinct  and  separated,  that  is 
to  say  existent  in  different  individuals ;  some  are  male  and 
others  female.  The  number  of  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
is  in  general  pretty  nearly  alike;  nevertheless,  there  are 
some,  which  from  infancy,  are  doomed  never  to  have  the 
sexual  organs  completely  developed.  When  this  anomaly 
occurs,  it  is  the  females  which  are  deprived  of  the  (at  least 
apparent)  sexual  organs;  they  are  then  called  neuters  or 
mules.    This  phenomenon  is  observable  in  some  genera  of 
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hjmenoptera,  principally  in  ants,  wasps,  bees,  and  in  some 
neuroptera  or  hemiptera,  as  the  termites  and  pucerons.  It 
is  seldom  that  insects  of  one  and  the  same  species  live  in 
pairs,  or  in  a  state  of  monogamy.  The  necessity  of  fecun- 
dation alone  brings  them  together  for  a  very  short  time; 
shortly  after  this  function  is  performed  the  male  perishes, 
but  the  female  survives  until  after  the  ^gs  have,  been  laid. 
It  would  seem  that  the  early  age  of  the  insect  is  employed 
in  the  elaboration  of  those  juices  alone,  which  are  to  serve 
for  Uie  work  of  generation  :  for  as  soon  as  these  animals  have 
assumed  their  final  form,  and  have  obtained  the  faculty  of 
giving  or  receiving  the  fluid  which  transmits  life,  they 
couple,  lay,  and  die.  The  males  are  in  general  smaller  than 
the  females,  they  are  more  elegantly  formed,  more  brilliant 
and  better  coloured.  The  forms  of  the  antennae,  of  the 
wings,  and  especially  of  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  where 
the  sexual  organs  and  the  instruments  destined  to  place  the 
eggs  in  situations  most  favourable  to  their  development, 
often  exhibit  notable  differences. 

Thus  the  males  of  ants,  of  the  cochineal  insects,  of  puce- 
rons, and  of  some  herbivorous  coleoptera,  are  exceedingly 
small  if  compared  with  the  females.  The  antennae  of  bom* 
byces,  of  rhipiptera,  and  others,  are  much  more  developed  in 
the  males.  The  wings  of  some  male  insects  have  scarcely 
any  relations  with  those  ci  the  females.  Some  females  are 
even  altogether  without  wings. 

In  the  majority  of  insects,  the  sexual  organs  axe  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  They  most  usually  cause  an 
external  projection  in  the  males,  and  sometimes  in  the 
females.  In  some  species  however,  the  female  organs  are 
differently  disposed  from  those  of  the  male. 

The  noises  produced  by  some  insects  are  manifestations  of 
the  desire  of  rq>roduction,  and  guides  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 
The  phosphoric  emissions  of  others  during  the  obscurity  of 
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niglit,  answer  the  same  purpose.  Many  exhale  peculiar 
odours,  by  which  they  are  discovered  at  a  distance  by  the 
opposite  sex. 

The  configuration  of  the  male  and  female  organs  varies 
too  mucl\,  not  only  in  the  orders,  but  also  in  the  genera,  and 
even  in  the  species,  to  enable  us  to  prevent  any  general 
notion  of  it.  We  shall  merely  mention  that  the  spermatic 
vessels  are  very  numerous  in  the  males,  and  very  much 
inflated  at  certain  times.  These  vessels,  which  are  twelve 
or  fifteen  times  the  length  of  the  body,  are  folded  and 
re-folded  on  themselves,  so  as  to  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  They  lead  to  a  common 
reservoir,  or  vesiculse  seminales,  which  have  been  compared 
to  prostates,  to  epididymes,  to  vasa  deferentia,  &c. 

Instruments  are  often  found  in  the  females  which  facilitate 
the  laying  of  the  eggs,  or  the  various  modes  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  deposited.  These  are  the  tmpoaitors  (Kirby). 
The  vulva  opens  into  the  cloaca ;  thither  the  oviducts  lead. 
These  are  very  elongated  canals ;  like  the  spermatic  vessels, 
but  much  more  bulky.  The  eggs  are  distinguished  there* 
and  so  much  the  more  developed,  as  they  are  nearer  the  com- 
mon c:anal  which  leads  into  the  cloaca. 

It  is  most  frequently  in  this  common  canal  that  they  re- 
ceive the  glue  or  viscous  humour,  which  serves  to  fix  or 
suspend  them,  by  pedicles  sometimes  very  elongated,  as  may 
be  observed  in  the  eggs  of  hemerobise.  There  are  insects 
whicb  lay  all  their  eggs  at  once,  like  two  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  ephemera ;  but  in  general,  these 
eggs  pass  successively  one  by  one,  through  the  orifice  of  the 
cloaca.  The  ovipositors  have  various  forms,  of  knives,  sabres, 
saws,  gimlets,  probes,  be. 

In  this,  as  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the 
general  phenomena  of  insect  metamorphoses.  The  metamor- 
phoses of  insects  were  imperfectly  known  by  the  andenta. 
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We  see  from  many  passages  of  Aristotle,  that  he  knew  that 
several  insects,  and  he  particularly  names  butterflies  and  bees, 
come  from  caterpillars,  or  worms.  But  these  transforma- 
tions have  only  been  thoroughly  known  since  the  researches 
of  Swammerdam,  of  Redi,  and  of  Ooedsert,  and  the  repro- 
duction of  insects  properly  explained. 

Besides  the  notable  mutations  in  form  which  insects  un- 
dergo, in  the  three  states  which  follow  their  departure  from 
the  eggs,  they  often  change  their  skin,  or  epidermis,  and  this 
epidermis  is  often  altogether  of  another  appearance  than  that 
which  succeeds  it,  which  imparts  quite  a  different  aspect  to 
the  insect.  This  happens  to  the  caterpillar  of  the  silkworm. 
When  it  issues  from  the  egg  this  caterpillar  is  hairy  ;  in  its 
subsequent  moultings  the  body  is  quite  smooth,  but  its  tint 
varies  considerably.  It  is  the  same  with  a  great  nuibber  of 
other  larvae. 

Fabricius,  in  his  Entomological  Philosophy,  has  devoted 
an  entire  section  to  the  modifications  of  the  metamorphosis  in 
insects.  Since  his  time,  the  science  has  made  great  progress, 
and  is  most  deeply  indebted  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
that  portion  of  the  "  Regne  Animal,^  on  which  we  are  now 
enlarging,  M.  Latreille. 

The  larva,  or  caterpillar  state,  may  be  considered  as  the 
infancy  of  the  insect.  The  larvs,  whose  forms  are  only  pro* 
visional,  and  whose  existence  is  merely  transitory,  have  re- 
ceived this  name  from  the  peculiarity  which  indicates  that 
they  have  but  a  borrowed  figure.  The  Latin  word  larva 
signified  the  mask  worn  by  tragedians  or  comedians,  in  the 
representation  of  characters  on  the  stage. 

The  larvae  vary  in  general  structure,  in  manners,  and 
habits,  in  the  different  orders.  It  is,  however,  under  this 
form,  that  the  insect  acquires  almost  all  its  growth.  For 
the  nymph,  to  all  appearance,  and  most  certainly  the  perfect 
insect,  increase  no  more  in  volume. 
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In  proportion  as  the  larvae  increase,  thej  change  their  skin. 
This  may  be  termed  their  moulting,  and  one  envelope  is  often 
succeeded  by  another  of  a  totally  different  colour.  The  time 
of  moidting  is  a  serious  crisis  for  the  larvse,  and  its  periods 
are  hastened  or  retarded,  according  to  the  elevation  or  de- 
pressioa  ct  temperature,  the  abundance  or  deficiency  of  nutri- 
ment. In  the  larva  state,  insects  are  engaged  only  in  their 
preservation  and  growth. 

The  nymphs,  or  pupse,  to  which  other  names  have  been 
given,  according  to  the  differences  which  the  species  of  the 
various  orders,  established  in  the  insect  class,  present  in  their 
forms,  are  individuals  passing  from  the  larva  state  to  that  of 
the  perfect  insect  or  imago.     Under  this  form,  the  animal's 
growth  usually  ceases.    It  may  still  sometimes  take  nutri- 
ment, but  it  participates  mtich  of  the  form  which  it  is  to 
assume  in  the  sequeL     It  exhibits  as  it  were  the  outline,  or 
rou^h  sketch  with  all  its  parts,  but  most  generally  crowded 
together,  and  as  it  were,  swaddled  up.     Those  pupae  which 
can  feed  themselves,  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  more  or  less 
agile,  and  pretty  nearly  conformed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  perfect  insect.    The  majority  resemble  the  larvae,  with 
this  diffierence,  that  they  very  frequently  exhibit  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings.    Such  is  the  case  with  all  the  orthoptera, 
and  in  particular  with  the  locusts.     It  is  also  the  case  with 
all  the  hemiptera,  as  the  cigake,  &c.    Similar  dispositions 
are  observable  in  some  neuroptera,  as  the  ephemera,  and  the 
libellulse ;  but  in  that  order  there  are  other  species,  such  as 
the  antlions,  the  hemerobiae,  &c.,  which  proceed  |rom  nymphs 
altogether  diffierent  from  the  larvae. 

It  is  chiefly  according  to  the  modifications  which  insects 
undergo  at  the  period  when  they  assume  this  form  of  nymphs, 
that  the  various  modes  of  their  metamorphoses  have  received 
their  diffierent  denominations.  Some  of  these  denominations 
are  any  thing  but  happy,  yet  still  it  is  not  perhaps  very 
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adviseable  to  change  them  for  others.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  notice  the  confusion  which  refor- 
mers in  nomendature  have  created. 

Fabricius  has  given  the  name  of  complete  metamorphosu 
to  a  case  in  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  insect  undergoes  not 
the  slightest  change  of  form,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  number 
of  feet,  and  the  devdopment  of  the  sexual  organs.  The 
majority  of  the  true  aptera  are  in  this  predicament.  They 
moult,  but  do  not  change  their  forms,  and  may  with  pro- 
priety be  termed  immutable  insects.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  arachnida,  which,  however,  are  now  no  longer  dassed 
with  insects,  with  the  scolopendrae,  the  pediculi,  the  podura, 
&c.  Others,  such  as  the  iuli,  wood-lice,  &c.  acquire  some  ad* 
ditional  limbs.  Among  all  these  insects  the  three  separate 
states  of  larva,  nymph  or  pupa,  and  imago  do  not  exist  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  many  apterous  insects 
undergo  real  transformations. 

It  is  to  the  semi-metamorphosis  that  Fabricius  refers  the 
series  of  changes  which  insects  undergo  whose  forms  remain 
pretty  nearly  the  same,  or,  in  other  words,  whose  larvae  do 
not  differ  from  the  nymphs,  except  in  size  and  dimensioDs  of 
parts,  or  in  the  absence,  the  rudiments,  or  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  wings.  These  insects  preserve  in  their 
three  states  the  same  habits  and  mode  of  subsbtence.  The 
orthoptera,  hemiptera,  and  some  neuroptera  are,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  in  this  predicament,  the  insect  preserving  the 
form  of  the  spedes  during  its  entire  existence,  though  the 
pupa  and  larva  are  distinct. 

The  third  mode  of  metamorphosis  is  that  exhibited  by  the 
insects  which,  as  the  coleoptera  and  most  part  of  the  hyme- 
noptera,  proceed  from  larvae,  which  are  more  or  less  active, 
according  as  they  are  destined  to  feed  themsdves,  as  they  are 
nourished  in  advance,  or  daily  by  their  parents  until  the 
when,  after  divers  moultings  which  the  growth  of  thdr 
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body  required,  they  pass  into  that  state  termed  by  Fabricius 
mcompieie  nymph.  This  is  when  the  larva  at  its  last  moult- 
ing changes  form  suddenly,  and  allows  the  perfect  insect  to 
appear,  but  at  first  in  a  state  of  extreme  softness.  It  gra- 
dually assumes  greater  solidity,  and  the  animal  appears  with 
all  its  members,  with  its  six  feet,  with  its  wings,  but  bent, 
lolded  back  upon  themselves,  and  in  a  state  of  almost  abso- 
lute p»aralysis.  From  this  sort  of  nymph  state  the  insect  does 
not  issue,  but  by  losing  the  external  coating  of  skin  which 
retained  all  its  parts  in  a  state  of  forced  immobility.  With 
scHne  slight  modifications  this  is  the  predicament  of  the  flea 
amon^  the  aptera,  and  many  larvae  of  the  dpulse  among  the 
diptera,  as  well  as  certain  neuroptera,  such  as  the.  antlions, 
hemevobiae,  &c. 

The  fourth  principal  mode  of  transformation  is  exhibited 
by  the  butterflies  and  other  lepidoptera  whose  caterpillars  are 
changed  into  chrysalids.  This  is  the  sort  of  nymph  which 
Fabricius  names  obtected,  and  which  is  also  termedpupa  and 
aurdia.  At  the  moment  in  which  the  insect  quits  for  the 
last  time  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar,  it  appears  under  quite 
another  form  than  that  which  it  is  to  assume  in  the  sequel.  It 
is  an  undivided  body,  variable  in  form,  most  usually  conical 
towards  one  of  its  extremities,  and  presenting  on  one  of  the 
faces  of  the  opposite  extremity  some  prominent  traits  which 
mark  some  parts  of  the  perfect  insect,  particularly  the  an- 
tennae, the  feet,  and  wings,  but  very  closely  contracted 
together.  Some  of  these  njrmphs  or  chrysalids,  which  are 
almost  always  condemned  to  an  immoveable  state,  undergo 
this  change  in  the  open  air  and  naked.  Such  are  the  chrysa- 
lids of  the  diurnal  butterflies.  Others  come  from  caterpillars 
which  aie  sheltered  in  a  cocoon  of  silk,  which  they  spin 
around  their  body,  or  like  the  tineae,  or  some  pyraJes^  they 
undergo  transformation  in  the  case  itself  which  they  inhabited. 
In  fine,  some  chrysalids  when  about  to  assume  their  last 
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form  advance  out  of  their  shell  by  the  assistance  of  the  stiff 
points  with  which  the  segments  of  their  bodies  are  furnished. 
The  fifth  and  last  mode  of  metamorphosis  is  exhibited  by 
the  pupa  of  the  majority  of  two- winged  insects.  This  is  the 
sort  of  nymph  which  Fabricius  terms  coarcta.  The  larvae 
of  these  insects,  which  are  very  improperly  called  the  toofma 
of  flies,  are  indeed  devoid  of  feet.  They  move,  however,  by 
the  aid  of  some  peculiar  organs,  and  with  more  or  less  agi- 
lity. Most  of  them  are  developed  in  very  humid  situations,  or 
substances,  and  even  in  liquids.  They  change  their  skin  several 
times,  but  at  their  last  moulting  they  totally  lose  their  primi- 
tive forms.  Their  body  grows  shorter,  contracts  itself  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  an  egg-shell,  or  elongated  ball,  the 
envelope  of  which,  at  first  soft  and  whitish,  afterwards  grows 
hard  and  brown,  leaving  externally  to  be  distinguished  no 
trace,  no  lineament,  no  appearance  of  any  kind  of  the  insect 
which  it  contains.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  corneous  shell  in- 
dependent of  the  animal  which  it  protects.  When  it  is 
opened,  an  insect  is  found  in  the  nymph  state,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  coleoptera  in  the  contraction  of  its  members. 
When  this  pupa  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  consist- 
ence, it  begins  to  work  upon  the  walls  of  its  prison,  which 
tear  constantly  and  circularly  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the 
insect  to  be  disclosed,  which  comes  forth  quite  moist,  and  the 
wings  but  little  developed.  These,  however,  soon  become 
sufficiently  extended  to  sustain  the  insect  in  the  atmospheric 
air,  in  which  its  new  mode  of  locomotion  is  to  be  exerted. 

Such  are  the  principal  metamorphoses  of  insects.  There 
are  some  which  participate  in  many  of  the  modes  of  transfor- 
mation we  have  now  described.  The  study  of  this  period 
of  insects  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  naturalist.  In  some 
species  in  particular,  the  change  of  the  nymph  into  the  per- 
fect insect  takes  place  with  the  most  extreme  rapidity,  and 
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the  observer  can  either  accelerate  or  retard  this  operation,  so 
as  to  see  it  performed  at  will  under  his  immediate  inspection, 
in  the  duration  of  a  minute.  Interesting,  however,  as  this 
subject  is,  we  must  dismiss  it  for  the  present,  reserving  any 
minuter  details  thereon  for  the  supplements  to  the  separate 
orders  of  this  class. 

A  subject  of  perhaps  not  less  interest  is  the  determination 
of  tlie  climates  which  are  proper  to  the  different  races  of  in- 
sects,  or,  in  other  words,  their  geographical  distribution. 
Such  distribution  is  in  close  relation  with  the  nutrition  of 
these  animals ;  for  since  the  Author  of  Nature  has  extended 
living  beings  over  every  point  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
capable  of  sustaining  them,  and  since  these  beings  vary  with 
dimate,  it  must  happen  that  the  alimentary  substances  by 
which  they  are  sustained,  must  also  differ  according  to  the 
places  in  which  they  pass  their  lives,  and  be  subjected,  like 
the  animals  themselves,  to  the  same  geographical  circum- 
scription. 

lodependently  of  this  consideration,  the  temperature  which 
is  suitable  to  the  development  of  one  species,  is  not  always 
equally  proper  for  that  of  another.  Thus  the  extent  of  the 
countries  occupied  by  certain  species,  has  its  necessary  limits, 
beyond  which  they  cannot  pass,  at  least  suddenly,  without 
ceasing  to  exist. 

Another  consequence  follows  from  these  principles :  where 
the  empire  of  Flora  ends,  there  likewise  terminates  the  do- 
main of  Zoology.  The  animals  which  feed  on  vegetables, 
could  not  exist  in  regions  of  complete  sterility,  and  those 
which  are  carnivorous  would  be  equally  deprived  of  their 
prey. 

From  observation  we  find  that  the  countries  most  abound- 

« 

ing  in  animals  with  articulated  feet,  and  especially  in  in- 
sects, are  those  whose  vegetation  is  the  richest  and  the  most 
speedily  renewed.    Such  are  the  effects  of  a  powerful  and 
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pemMnent  heat,  at  moderate  bumidity,  and  of  the  variety  ot 
the  soiL  The  more,  on  the  oootrary,  that  we  q>proach  the 
boundary  where  b^os  the  reign  of  everlasting  ice  and 
snows,  whether  we  proceed  towards  the  poles,  or  ascend  to 
the  heights  of  lofty  mountains,  where  the  diminution  of  ca.- 
loric  produces  similar  pheoomena,  the  greater  ia  the  decrease 
of  plants  and  of  insects.  Thus  Otho  Fabricius,  who  has 
published  a  good  Fauna  of  Grerailand,  oiumerates  but  468 
spedes  of  animab  alti^etber,  and  the  number  of  those  of 
insects,  including,  acox^ing  to  the  Linnsean  system,  the 
Crustacea  and  arachnida,  amounts  only  to  110.  The  cata- 
logue a  this  naturalist  may  perhaps  be  not  complete ;  but 
even  so,  we  are  justified  in  believing  rfiat  the  number  of  in- 
sects  in  that  country  must  be  extremdy  limited.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  desolate  domains  of  eternal  winter,  life  totally 
disappears,  and  the  productive  force  of  nature  is  at  an  end. 
The  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles,  the  very 
elevated  regions  of  the  mountains  of  the  temperate  and 
torid  zones,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  exhibit,  in  this 
respect,  ^e  same  state  of  inertia.  These  mountains,  ctmsi- 
dered  with  regard  to  the  j^ntmala  and  vegetables  which  are 
peculiar  to  them,  form  gradually,  and  by  superpoddon, 
particular  climates,  whose  temperature  and  productions  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  plains  of  the  most  northern  countries. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  Alps  are  the  habitation  of  many  species 
of  insects  which  are  again  to  be  found  only  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  prionus  depaariiu,  which  had  long  been  sup> 
posed  to  belong  to  no  other  country  but  Sweden,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  M.  Latreille 
has  found  at  Cantal  the  lycus  ftunutua,  which  used  to  be 
considered  peculiar  to  the  most  northern  provinces  of  £u- 

The  butterfly  named  JpoUo  by  Linnsus,  very  com- 

n  the  fields  and  gardens  of  Upsal,  as  well  as  in  other 
of  Swedra,  is  found  in   France  only  on  mountains 
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of  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Similar  observations  might  be  made  with  regard  to  other 
insects,  which  in  southern  countries,  such  as  the  south  of 
France,  Italy,  cm:  Spain,  establish  their  domicile  on  alpine  or 
sub-alpine  mountains,  while  in  higher  latitudes  they  rise  but 
little  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  These  animals  find  in  both 
situations  a  similar  temperature  and  similar  food.  The  ele- 
vation above  the  sea,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
places  where  insects  are  taken,  will  always  be  carefully  noted 
by  the  enlightened  entomologist. 

Thus,  as  well  as  geographers,  naturalists  have  divided  the 
surface  of  the  earth  into  difFSerent  climates.  The  former  have 
taken  as  their  bases  the  progressive  differences  in  the  longest 
duratioD  of  the  natural  day ;  .  but  the  latter  have  founded 
their  divisions  on  the  mean  temperature  of  the  regions  proper 
to  animals  and  vegetables.  In  the  entomological  philosophy 
of  Fabridus,  the  acceptation  of  the  word  climate  is  general, 
and  embraces  the  entire  of  the  habitations  of  insects,  or 
rather,  of  all  animals  with  articulated  feet.  He  divides  the 
climates  into  eight  stations,  or  into  as  many  particular  sub- 
dimatea.  These  are  termed  the  Indian^  Egyptian^  the  Austrdly 
the  Mediterranean^  the  Boreal^  the  Oriental,  the  Occidental, 
and  the  Alpine.  But  it  is  not  diflScuIt,  as  M.  Latrdlle  ob- 
serves, to  see,  from  the  enumeration  of  the  countries  which 
he  refers  to  each  of  them,  that  these  divisions  are  not  always 
established  on  positive  proofs,  and  that  if  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  founded  be  pushed  to  its  full  extent,  which 
prindple  is  the  mean  temperature,  some  of  them  must  be 
suppressed.  The  sub-climate  which  he  calls  mediterranean, 
comprehends  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  along  with  Media  and  Armenia.  The  boreal^  or 
northern,  extends  from  Paris  to  Lapland.  The  oriental 
consists  of  the  north  of  Asia,  of  Siberia,  and  the  cold  or 
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mountainous  districts  of  Syria.     The  occidental  contains 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  China. 

This  simple  view  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  divisions 
are  very  arbitrary.  Many  of  these  countries  may  have,  and 
in  fact  have,  an  identical  mean  temperature :  they  cannot, 
however,  be  considered  as  possessing  the  same  climate.  But 
independently  of  these  divisions  being  of  comparatively  little 
use  to  science,  since  of  some  places  where  the  temperature  is 
the  same,  the  animals  are  different^  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  obtain  a  solid  basis  for 
these  divisions  of  climate.  The  different  elevations  of  the 
soil  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  mineralogical  composition, 
the  varying  quantity  of  its  waters,  the  changes  produced  on 
temperature  by  the  extent,  height,  and  direction  of  the  moun- 
tains, by  the  magnitude  of  forests,  and  even  by  the  influence 
of  neighbouring  climates,  occasion  uncertainty  and  confusion 
in  our  calculations  from  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  the 
just  effect  of  such  causes,  either  singly  or  combined. 

M.  LatreiUe  would  consider  climates  under  another  point 
of  view.  This  is  presented  by  the  genera  of  arachnida  and 
insects  which  are  exclusively  proper  to  certain  determined 
spaces  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  With  the  imperfection 
of  catalogues^  especially  in  foreign  species,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  pursue  a  different  plan.  Even  the  entomology  of 
Europe  cannot  be  considered  in  this  point  of  view  as  any 
thing  but  very  remote  from  perfection.  Many,  even  scien^ 
tific  travellers,  may  be  reproached  with  having  neglected 
the  precise  indication  of  the  places  where  they  have  found 
the  objects  with  which  cabinets  of  natural  history  are  en« 
riched.  Their  inattention,  therefore,  to  the  physical  and 
mineralogical  characters  of  the  soil  in  such  situations,  can 
excite  little  surprise :  yet  such  particulars  constitute  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  history  of  animals.  The  /ictm,  papilio 
Cleopatra^  scMne  lamuBy  &c.   are  only  found  in  calcareous 
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soils*  ^  The  ptme/ta  bipunctaia  has  been  observed  to  move  to 
DO  great  distance  from  the  i^ea^coast.  They  are  numerous 
near  Marseilles,  where  M.  Latreille  made  this  observation. 
Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  found  in  the  interior 
of  some  countries,  such  as  Barbary,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
but  in  places  where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  par«> 
tidesy  or  abounds  in  plants  of  the  genus  saUola.  Thus 
they  always  inhabit  localities  similar  to  that  of  the  first* 
mentioned  species.  The  insects  of  those  countries  which 
border  on  the  Mediterranean,  the.  Caspian,  and  the  Black 
Seas,  exhibit  very  great  inter-relations,  and  remain  for  the 
most  part  on  the  ground,  or  on  plants  of  no  great  height. 
Those  countries  seem  to  be  the  chief  habitat  of  certain  coleop- 
tera :  and  though  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  so  far  distant 
from  them,  many  of  its  insects  exhibit  family  traits  with 
the  others.  These  facts  prove  that  many  characters  of  a£S- 
nity  exist  between  the  soils  and  vegetable  productions  of 
those  widely  distant  regions. 

The  entire,  or  nearly  so,  of  arachnida  and  insects  which 
inhabit  countries  whose  temperature  and  soil  are  the  same, 
but  which  are  widely  distant,  is  composed  in  general  of 
different  species,  and  this  even  when  those  countries  are 
under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude..  All  the  insects  and  arach- 
nida brought  from  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  such  as 
China,  are  distinct  from  those  of  Europe  and  Africa,  what- 
ever may  be  the  latitudes  and  temperatures  of  those  Asiatic 
countries.  The  majority  of  these  same  animals  also  differ 
qiedficaUy  when  the  countries  which  they  inhabit,  identical 
in  soil  and  temperature,  are  separated  from  each  other  (the 
difference  of  latitude  making  no  difference)  by  natural 
barriers,  interrupting  the  communication  of  these  animals,  or 
rendering  it  very  difficult,  such  as  seas,  very  high  mountain- 
chains,  or  vast  deserts.  Thus  we  find  that  the  arachnida 
and  insects,  and  even  many  other  animals,  of  America  and 
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New  Holland  cannot  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  ancient 
world  of  the  same  classes.  The  insects  of  the  United  States, 
though  often  very  nearly  approximating  to  ours,  are  yet 
removed  from  them  by  some  characters.  The  insects  of 
New  Chranada  and  Peru,  countries  neighbouring  to  Guiana, 
and  alike  equinoxial,  yet  differ  in  a  great  measure  from 
those  of  the  latter,  because  those  regions  are  separated  by 
the  barrier  of  the  Cordilleras.  A  similar  sudden  change  is 
observable  in  passing  from  Piedmont  into  France  by  the 
defile  of  Tende.  These  rules  may  admit  of  some  exceptions 
with  regard  to  aquatic  species.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
insects  whose  habitat  is  very  much  extended.  The  papUio 
carduij  so  common  with  us,  and  even  in  Sweden,  is  to  be 
found  at  the  Gape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  a  species  nearly  re- 
lated  to  it  in  New  Holland.  The  sphinx  nerion  and  the 
sphina  cderio  are  found  in  France  and  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
the  former  seeming  to  be  their  northern,  and  the  latter  their 
southern  boundary.  The  dytiscus  griseus,  which  inhabits 
the  waters  of  Provence  and  Piedmont,  is  no  stranger  in 
Bengal. 

Many  genera  of  insects,  and  particularly  those  which  feed 
on  vegetables,  are  spread  over  a  great  number  of  points  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  globe.  Some  others  are  exclu* 
sively  peculiar  to  a  certain  extent  of  country,  whether  in  the 
Old  or  New  World. 

Many  species  in  their  native  country  exclusively  affect 
certain  localities,  either  in  low  situations,  or  in  those  which 
are  elevated,  and  at  an  equally  constant  height.  Some  Alpine 
butterflies  are  continuaUy  confined  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow.  In  ascending  mountains,  when  we  come  to  a  height 
where  the  temperature,  vegetation  and  soil  are  the  same  as 
those  of  a  much  more  northern  country,  we  discover  there 
many  species  which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter,  and  which 
would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  plains  and  vallies  which 
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are  at  the  foot  of  those  monntains.  If,  in  the  same  country, 
the  temperature  of  its  low-lying  situations,  or  even  of  those 
upon  a  level  with  the  horizon,  be  modified  by  certain  local 
circumstances,  we  may  observe  a  correspcnading  modification 
in  the  species  of  insects  there  to  be  found.  For  instance, 
if  the  mean  temperature  is  lowered,  the  species  are  the  same 
as  those  to  be  found  a  little  more  northwards ;  if  raised,  we 
shall  find  the  same  species  as  exist  a  little  more  to  the  south. 

M.  Ltfttreille  would  divide  the  old  and  new  continents  into 
sooes,  extended  successively  in  the  direction  of  the  meridians, 
and  the  breadth  of  which  is  measured  by  a  portion  of  a 
circle,  parallel  to  the  equator.  The  species  proper  to  one  of 
these  zcynes  disappear  gradually,  and  give  place  to  those  of 
the  f<dlowing  zone,  so  that  from  interval  to  interval,  the 
dominaiit,  or  even  the  entire  of  the  species,  shall  cease  to  be 
the  same.  These  changes  he  compares  to  the  series  of  hori- 
zons discovered  by  the  traveller  in  proportion  as  he  recedes 
fram  the  point  whence  he  originally  set  out. 

Sweden  has  many  insects  peculiar  to  itself,  some  of '^  which 
are  located  in  its  most  northern  provinces,  as  in  Lapland. 
In  the  southern,  as  in  Scania,  are  found,  though  in  small 
number,  many  insects  of  Germany.  France,  even  towards 
the  forty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  has  many 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  former  countries.  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  Rhine  and  its  eastern  mountains  form,  with 
r^ard  to  some  other  species,  a  frontier  which  they  have  not 
passed.  The  first  of  those  which  are  proper  to  the  warm 
countries  of  western  Europe  begin  to  shew  themselves  to- 
wards the  lower  course  of  the  Seine,  precisely  at  the  point 
where  the  vine  begins  to  flourish  in  the  open  plain  without 
the  assistance  of  any  local  circumstances.  This  is  still  more 
remarkable  at  FontainUeau,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Orleans. 

But  these  insects  ure  only  the  forerunners  of  those  which 
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are  peculiar  to  the  truly  southern  countries.  The  domain  of 
the  latter  is  recognized  by  the  appearance  of  certain  species 
of  Cigala  mantesy  termesy  4*^.,  but  especially  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  European  scorpion,  and  the  ateuchuM  sacer. 
The  culture  of  the  olive— the  spontaneous  growth  of  the 
arbutus,  speak  still  more  sensibly  to  the  observation.  This 
change  becomes  extremely  remarkable  on  proceeding  from 
Paris  to  Marseilles,  about  the  territory  of  Montelimart.  The 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  something  warmer ;  there  we 
find  the  MygalcBy  the  CebrUmeSy  the  OnittSf  the  Scarites,  S^c. 
appearing  for  the  first  time.  If  we  pursue  our  way  into 
Spain,  and  visit  the  beautiful  districts  of  the  eastern  part  of 
that  country,  where  the  orange  and  the  palm-tree  flourish  in 
the  open  plains,  we  are  saluted  by  a  new  order  of  arachnida 
and  insects,  intermingled  with  some  already  observed  in  the 
south  of  France.  We  find  there  nemopteray  and  various 
other  insects  analogous  to  those  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant. 
Having  examined  these  species,  the  entomology  of  the  Atlan* 
tic  countries  of  Africa,  or  of  those  which  are  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  as  far  as  Atlas,  will  not  occasion  much  sur- 
prise. There  we  also  discover  certain  genera  of  insects 
which  are  peculiarly  predominant  in  the  countries  comprised 
between  the  tropics,  such  as  the  graphiptera,  ^, 

Respecting  the  insects  of  the  south-east  of  Europe,  our 
knowledge  is  yet  somewhat  imperfect  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  papilio  chrysipptM  of  Linnaeus,  which  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  the  East  Indies,  is  also  found  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Most  of  the  Egyptian  species  are 
strangers  to  Europe.  Its  southern  extremity,  bordering  on 
Nubia,  presents  several  individuals  of  the  Midasy  which 
like  the  hucephdlua  antenoTj  and  gigas,  inhabit  only  the 
hottest  climates  of  the  old  continent  approximating  to  the 
equinoctial  line.  From  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and  on- 
ward, in  the  interior  countries  more  to  the  south,  we  no 
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loDger  find  any  European  insect.  It  is  from  those  burning 
r^oDs  that  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  Goliath  of  La^ 
marck  proceeds ;  the  others  come  from  South  America  and 
Jara.  The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  especially, 
abounds  in  species  of  the  genus  Anikia  and  Braehycera.  In 
the  same  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  found  numerous  lepidoptera, 
which  constitute  peculiar  sections. 

Ail  the  successions  of  species  take  place  gradually  from 
west  to  east,  and  fnce  versa.  Many  of  those  which  are  found 
in  Normandy  and  Britanny,  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England.  The  departments  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  north,  are  in  this  respect 
similar  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Germany,  but  only 
as  to  a  small  portion  of  species.  Some  insects  of  the  Levant 
appear  to  have  travelled  westward,  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  and  throughout  the 
Austrian  territory ;  such  are  the  cantharia  orientalis^  &c. 
M.  LatreiUe  is  of  opinion,  that  the  insects  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  .Persia,  &c.,  though  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  are  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  specifically  dis- 
tinct. He  also  thinks  similarly  respecting  those  of  southern 
Russia,  and  of  the  Crimea.  '  The  arachnida  and  insects  of 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  of  Bengal,  of  southern  China,  and 
even  of  Thibet,  exhibit  very  great  inter-relations,  but  they 
are  absolutely  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  though 
for  the  most  part  they  may  be  classed  in  the  same 
genera,  and  in  some  of  the  African  genera.  No  genera 
whicb  nature  appears  to  have  peculiarly  allocated  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  ancient  continent,  such 
as  the  graphipteraj  &c.,  are  to  be  found  there;  some 
species  of  brachycera^  according  to  Fabriciu^,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  East  Indies ;  but  this  assertion  M.  Latreille  does  not 
appear  to  consider  as  well-founded.    The  genus  anthia  is 
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found  in  Bengal,  and  is  replaced  in  New  Holland  by  that  of 
helluo. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  approximates  in  some  respects, 
as  to  the  natural  families  of  insects,  to  Africa,  but  its  species 
are  very  distinct,  and  even  many  of  them  have  no  analogues. 
The  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  also  present  vestiges  of 
similar  a£Snities ;  the  insects  of  these  colonies  seem  in  gene- 
ral to  partake  more  of  the  character  of  those  of  the  E!ast 
Indies.    Their  number  is  very  limited. 

Although  the  entomology  of  New  Holland  forms  a  special 
type,  it  is  nevertheless  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  species 
analogous  to  those  of  the  moluccas  and  south-eastern  India. 
New  Holland  is  to  be  sure  less  abundant  in  its  insect  popu- 
lation, being,  at  least  in  the  parts  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, more  dry  aild  less  wooded,  and  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  The  genus  of  the  MylabriSj  the 
species  of  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Asia,  does  not  appear  to  proceed  beyond  the 
Isle  of  Timor.  New  Holland,  would  seem,  in  this  respect 
to  have  traits  of  similitude  with  America.  There  we  find 
certain  of  the/MM«a/fi«,  a  genus  whose  species  peculiarly  inha- 
bit the  New  World.  It  is  probable,  that  considered  under 
the  relation  of  generic  groups,  the  productions  of  the  western 
hemisphere  have  more  affinity  with  those  of  the  east  of  Asia 
than  with  ours.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  pouched 
animals  are  confined  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  old 
continent.  Many  similar  examples  might  be  aU^ed,  and 
the  class  Crustacea  fumidies  not  a  few. 

The  insects  of  New  Zealand,  of  New  Caledonia,  and  pro- 
bably those  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  have  much  affinity 
with  the  insects  of  New  Holland.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  same  holds  good  of  some  other  Archipelagoes  of  the 
great  Austral  Ocean.  Those  islands,  composed  for  the  ihost 
part  of  aggregations  of  polyparia,  form  a  chain  which  unites 
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them  OQ  the  west  to  the  preceding  islands,  and  have  possibly 
received  firom  them  their  productions.  A  similar  communi* 
cation^  in  cxmsequence  of  the  want  of  similar  means,  cannot 
exist  from  the  coast  of  America.  Thus  many  of  these  islands 
though  American  in  their  geographical  position,  may  yet  be 
oonsidered  Asiatic,  as  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions. 

The  New  Continent  presents  a  similar  progressive  march, 
m  the  changes  of  species  relative  to  the  notable  differences  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  M.  Bosc  found  in  Carolina  many 
species  not  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  still  less  in  the 
province  of  New  York.  In  Georgia,  some  species  of  lepi- 
doptera  are  found,  whose  principal  habitat  is  the  West 
Indies.  The  banks  of  the  Missouri,  about  twenty  degrees 
west  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  habitation  of  many  peculiar 
species.  Other  changes  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  in 
f^nittinnit.  The  eutomology  of  the  Antilles,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, forms  an  absolute  contrast  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  isle  of  Trinity,  in  ten  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
bjtf  some  equatorial  species,  as  for  instance,  butterflies  of 
tlioae  divisions  named  menalatUy  teucer^  &c.,  which  are  not 
to  be  seen  in  St.  Domingo.  In  the  former  island  are  also 
found  quadrupeds  unknown  in  the  latter.  There  are  species 
in  Brazil,  which  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  Cayenne ;  but  it 
has  also  a  multitude  of  others  peculiar  to  itself. 

Nevertheless,  in  comparing  the  parallels  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  under  the  relation  of  temperature  suitable  to 
the  different  species  of  insects,  we  shall  find  that  these  paral- 
Ids  do  not  correspond  in  this  respect.  The  southern  insects 
of  the  western  hemisphere  are  not  found  so  high  as  in  ours. 
With  us,  they  commence  to  appear  between  48^  and  4f9^ 
N.  L. ;  there,  they  scarcely  appear  higher  than  43^.  M^en 
we  r^ect  on  the  physical  constitution  of  Ammca,  and 
ooDsider  that  its  soil  is  very  much  watered,  considerably 
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mountainous,  covered  with  large  forests,  and  that  its  atmoa- 
phare  is  extremely  humid,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  cer- 
tain  genera  of  insects  of  the  old  continent,  such  as  anthia, 
pemelise,  &c.,  which  frequent  dry  grounds,  sandy  and  very 
warm  situations,  could  not  live  in  the  unctuous,  moist,  and 
umbrageous  soil  of  the  New  World.  Accordingly  in  propor* 
tion,  we  find  much  fewer  of  the  carnivorous  coleoptera  in 
America,  than  in  the  older  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  size, 
too,  of  such  insects  there,  is  often  less  than  with  us.  The 
scorpions  of  Cayenne,  and  of  the  other  equinoxial  countries 
of  America,  are  hardly  larger  than  that  one  of  tKe  South  of 
Europe,  which  is  named  occitanus.  They  are  far  from 
equalling  the  size  of  the  African  scorpion,  which  is  as  large 
as  our  river  crab.  But,  with  regard  to  the  species  which 
feed  on  v^etables,  America  does  not  yield  to  any  country, 
even  the  most  fertile  of  the  ancient  continent.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  of  lepidoptera,  in  general,  of  Mcarabeidcey  of 
chrysomelina^  cerambycimBf  &c.^  and  particularly  wasps, 
ants,  orthapterOf  and  araneidcB;  nevertheless.  Southern 
China,  and  the  Moluccas,  appear  to  preserve  a  sort  of  supe- 
riority in  giving  birth  to  such  lepidoptera  as  the  papUio 
priamusy  the  bombyw  atlas^  &c.,  whose  dimensions  surpass 
those  of  the  American  lepidoptera.  A  remarkable  fact  is,  that 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Western  Asia,  have  scarcely  any  insects 
of  the  genus  pAonraa,  or  spectrumy  and  that  the  species  found 
therd  are  smaU,  while  the  Moluccas,  and  South  America, 
present  us  with  some  of  a  remarkable  size.  The  habitual 
atmospheric  humidity  of  the  new  continent,  its  narrow  and 
elongated  form,  the  vast  extent  of  ocean  with  which  it  is 
surrounded  on  all  parts,  and  the  nature  of  its  soil,  furnish  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  discordance  which  is  observed 
between  its  climates,  and  those  of  our  hemisphere,  considered 
under  the  same  parallels.  The  New  World  is  to  the  Ancient 
Continent,  what  England  is  to  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
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Normandj)  and  Britanny,   compared  to   the  provincei»  of 
France,  situated  to  the  east,  exhibit  similar  approximations. 

M.  Latreille,  has,  as  we  before  hinted,  given  a  new  and 
ingenious  division  of  the  earth,  into  climates  or  zones,  the 
limits  of  which  circumscribe  in  an  approximating  manner, 
the  places  of  habitation  exclusively  proper  to  the  different 
races  of  these  animals.  These  geographical  sections  are 
founded  on  the  following  observations:— first,  the  northern 
extremities  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  appear  to  be,  in 
our  hemisphere,  the  final  limit  of  vegetation.  It  is  arrested, 
towards  the  south  pole,  at  the  Land  of  Sandwich,  the  ne  plus 
fi//ra  of  geographical  discoveries  in  the  Austral  hemisphere. 
The  eighty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  sixtieth  of 
south  latitude,  will  thus  form  the  two  extremities  of  that  part 
of  our  globe,  which  serves  as  a  habitat  for  plants  and  in- 
sects. Second,  the  entomology  of  the  new  continent,  begin- 
ning at  least  with  the  north  of  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
ceeding southwards,  differs  even  as  to  species,  from  the 
entomology  of  the  old  continent.  Third,  that  portion  of 
Greenland,  with  the  zoology  of  which  we  have  been  made 
acquainted  by  Otho  Fabricius,  presents  many  insects,  and 
even  other  animals,  which  may  be  found  again  in  the  most 
Dorthem  aind  western  extremities  of  Europe.  We  may  thus 
ooDsider  Greenland  as  forming  to  the  north,  and  under  this 
point  of  view,  the  limit  of  the  two  worlds.  Fourth,  the  in- 
sects of  eastern  Asia,  proceeding  from  the  countries  whose 
longitude  is  about  62  degrees  more  east  than  the  meri- 
dian of  Paris,  the  insects  of  New  Holland,  those  of  that 
part  of  Africa  which  extends  from  Atlas  and  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  that  peninsula,  differ 
from  the  animals  of  the  same  class  which  inhabit  the  other 
countries  of  the  old  continent.  Fifth,  a  space  of  latitude 
measured  by  the  arch  of  a  circle  of  12  degrees,  produces, 
abstracting  some  local  variations,  a  sensible  change  in  the 
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mass  of  species;  it  is  even  almost  total,  if  this  arch  be 
douUed)  or  consist  of  24  degrees,  as  from  the  north  of 
Sweden  to  the  north  of  Spain. 

Resting  on  these  observations  and  some  others  less  general, 
M.  Latreille  separates,  to  the  west,  the  two  hemispheres,  by  a 
maridian  which,  proceeding  from  Greenland,  and  following  a 
mean  direction  between  the  Canary  Islands,  those  of  Cape 
Verd,  Madeira,  and  the  most  advanced  point  to  the  east  of 
South  America,  Cape  St.  Roch,  ends  near  Sandwich  Land. 
Its  longitude  is  34  degrees  west  of  the  meridian  of  Paris. 
Another  meridian  more  east  by  62  degrees  than  that  of  that 
dty,  detaches  the  oriental  part  of  Asia  from  its  western  coun- 
tries, from  Europe,  and  from  Africa.  The  difference  of  lon- 
gitude of  these  two  meridians  is  thus  96  d^^rees.  A  third 
more  eastern,  and  of  the  same  quantity,  will  determine  the 
limits  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  to  the  eastward,  tra- 
versing the  great  ocean. 

The  other  144  degrees  will  complete  the  circle  of  the 
equator,  and  will  be  in  longitude,  the  extent  of  the  grand 
xone  proper  to  the  insects  of  America.  M.  Latreille  divides 
it  by  means  of  a  fourth  meridian  into  two  equal  portions^ 
having  each  ^2  degrees  in  longitude. 

These  four  great  zones  will  be  arctic,  or  antarctic,  accord-  * 
ing  to  their  situation  within,  or  beyond  the  equinoxial  line. 
M.  Latreille  divides  each  of  them  into  climates  to  which  he 
gives  twelve  degrees  of  latitude.  That  which  is  comprised  be- 
tween 84  north  latitude,  and  ^2  degrees,  is  called  the  tropical. 
Then,  continuing  the  duodecimal  division,  come  the  following 
climates :  the  sub^polary  superior j  ifUermediaiej  9ur'4ropioalf 
tropical^  equatorial.  The  antarctic  zones,  divided  in  the 
same  manner,  have  two  climates  less,  the  polar  j  and  sub-polar^ 
since  they  terminate  at  the  60th  degree  of  south  latitude. 
These  zones  considered  in  each  hemisphere  are  distinguished 
by  M.  Latreille,  into  occidental  and  oriental. 
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Such  is  an  outline  of  the  system  of  M.  Latreille,  from 
which  he  conceives  that  geography  may  derive  sound 
advantages.  It  may  thereby  be  determined  to  which  of  the 
two  hemispheres  naturally  belong  many  islands  situated  on 
their  limits.  Such  considerations,  he  also  thinks,  may  be 
useful  to  mineralogists  and  geologists.  We  see,  for  instance, 
that  the  insects^  and  even  the  plants  of  those  countries  by 
which  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  is  circumscribed,  and 
also  those  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  singularly  re« 
semble  each  other  as  to  the  genera  and  families  in  which 
those  productions  are  grouped.  Such  relations  seem  to  fa- 
vour the  opinion  of  naturalists^  that  the  latest  uncovered 
countries  have  been  those  which  were  formerly  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  increasing  progression  of  the  intensity  and  duration 
of  caloric,  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  volume  and  the 
development  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  insects  and  arachnida. 
The  more,  in  general,  that  we  advance  towards  the  equi- 
noxial  r^ons,  the  more  we  find  of  species  remarkable  for 
their  size^  for  the  inequalities  and  prominences  of  their 
bodies,  and  for  the  variety  of  their  colours.  The  increase  of 
light  tends  to  convert  yellow  into  red  and  orange.  The 
dinmal  butterflies  of  our  mountains  have  usuaUy  the  ground 
of  their  wings  white,  or  of  a  brown  more  or  less  deep.  Such 
observations,  properly  followed  up,  would  greatly  assist  in 
the  distinction  of  species  and  varieties. 

Having  considered  the  general  structure,  the  functions, 
and  the  geographical  distribution  of  insects,  we  shall  indulge 
in  a  few  remarks  on  that  most  interesting  of  all  subjects,  the 
character  of  their  intellectual  faculties.  In  this  point  of 
view,  although  the  labours  of  insects  appear  to  announce  a 
degree  of  industry  of  which  the  superior  classes  of  animals 
presents  us  with  few  examples,  yet  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son between  them  and  the  latter  as  to  extent  of  intellect 
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We  cannot  possibly  attribute  to  them  such  combinations  of 
ideas,  and  such  judgment,  as  a  more  perfect,  or,  at  least,  a 
more  complicated  organization  allows  to  other  animals.     The 
insects  seem  to  possess,  when  bom,  all  the  knowledge  which 
their  destination  requires,  and  which  is  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  ideas  relative  to  their  wants  and  the  employment 
of  their  organs.     The  circle  of  their  actions  is  traced  out : 
they  cannot  pass  beyond  it.     This  natural  disposition,  which 
fits  them  for  exercising,  in  a  determined  and  constant  manner, 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and 
the  propagation  of  their  race,  is  what  is  usually  termed  in- 
stinct.    They  can  have  no  better  guide.     Too  transitory  on 
the  scene  of  nature,  they  have  neither  time  to  deliberate  nor 
to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience.    Their  races  would 
soon  become  extinct,  if  there  were  no  better  agent  employed  in 
their  preservation  than  the  acquired  knowledge  of  experience. 
The  bee  is  scarcely  more  than  born  when  it  begins  to  apply 
itself  to  labour,  and  to  exhibit  the  talents  of  the  most  accom- 
plished artist,  to  execute  in  the  most  exact  and  regular  propor- 
tions, without  any  model,  and  without  the  least  hesitation,  a 
work  which  pre-supposes  calculations  of  the  higher  geometry, 
and  which  a  skilful  mechanician  could  not  perform  but  after 
long  trials,  and  with  instruments  of  which  the  bee  is  de- 
prived.   Even  were  this  insect  provided  with  them,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  construct,  beforehand,  its  alveoli  in  suitable 
proportions  to  the  number  of  the  future  pc^uladoo,  which  it 
cannot  foresee^  and  to  give  to  those  which  are  destined  to  con- 
tain the  male  and  female  eggs  the  requisite  size  f<Mr  those  in- 
dividuals not  yet  in  existence.    But  Nature  has  been  the  jwe- 
tx^ptor  of  the  bee,  and  has  formed  bar  a  geometrician.   We  even 
see  anHHig  men  certain  individuals  bora  with  happy  dispo^tions 
for  the  UKvlianical  arts  and  excelling  in  them  without  having 
haii  the  advantage  of  a  master.    The  most  just  and  inge- 
nious ideas  which  aie,  in  general,  the  result  of  meditation^ 
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Study,  and  instruction,  present  themselves  spontaneously  to 
such  minds,  without  effort,  and  in  the  liveliest  manner.  The 
most  perfect  instinct  of  insects  is  clearly  analogous  to  this 
accidental  gift  of  nature,  converted  into  a  necessary  and  per- 
severing habit,  and  perpetuated  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. 

To  the  habitual  and  stimulating  causes  which  call  this 
faculty  into  action,  such  as  the  impression  excited  on  the 
senses  by  external  objects,  hunger,  and  the  desire  of  repro- 
duction, we  must  add,  a  predominating  sentiment,  that  of  the 
preservation  of  posterity.  Wherefore  does  the  neuter  bee, 
which  can  have  no  feeling  of  maternity,  from  the  time  she  is 
placed  from  the  moment  of  her  birth  in  a  new  hive,  imme- 
diately set  to  work  on  the  construction  of  its  radii  ?  If  this 
was  merely  for  her  own  proper  subsistence  would  it  be  neces- 
sary that  she  devote  herself  to  such  long  and  painful  labours  ^ 
and  wherefore  should  she  suffer  herself  to  die  of  hunger  when 
deprived  of  the  queen  which  is  to  propagate  her  race  ?  What 
can  stimulate  her  to  such  minute,  such  attentive  cares? 
Why  do  the  females  of  insects,  which  live  in  a  solitary  and 
isolated  manner,  deposit  their  eggs  with  studious  care  pre- 
viously to  terminating  their  own  existence  ?  Doubtless  all  this 
is  the  result  of  an  internal  impulse,  or  maternal  sentiment, 
which  they  are  compelled  to  obey. 

The  earlier  naturalists,  inspired  with  a  sort  of  respect  for 
the  industrious  society  of  bees,  and  also  considering  its  utility, 
accorded  to  it  the  first  place  in  their  methodical  classifications 
of  insects.  But  on  this  point  internal  organization  is  the 
essential  character  which  ought  to  guide  us.  The  possession 
of  an  instinct  more  or  less  extended  would  be  an  indication  of 
order  but  little  to  be  depended  on.  Among  the  bees  them- 
selves several  species  are  to  be  found,  which  although  very 
much  approximating  in  organization  to  the  common  bee,  yet 
living  in  a  solitary  manner,  are  much  inferior  on  the  score  of 
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instinct.  The  perfection,  therefore,  of  this  quality  seems  to 
be  an  appendage  to  the  organization  of  the  animal  and  not 
the  result.  The  beaver,  though  more  industrious  than  the 
carnivorous  mammalia,  is  yet  much  below  them  as  to  organic 
zation.  But,  in  truth,  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  discover  or  conjecture  the  cause  of  instinct  have 
been  utterly  vain  and  unsatisfactory.  To  notice  the  many 
absurd  and  even  unintelligible  theories  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  otherwise  clever  men  on  this  subject,  would  be  to 
waste  the  time  and  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  they  are  all  mere  assumptions,  with- 
out  a  shadow  of  proof,  or  like  that  one  which  refers  the  in* 
stincts  of  insects  to  their  sensations^  little  better  than  identi- 
cal propositions.  As  to  the  doctrine  that  instinct  is  the  result 
of  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Deity,  that  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be  at  fault. 
That  it  is  identical  with  reason  is  a  proposition  equally  un- 
tenable, for  it  is  exercised  with  the  same  facility  and  perfec- 
tion by  the  insect  just  disclosed  from  the  pupa  as  by  the 
oldest.  But  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Spence  on  this  subject  so 
completely  coincides  with  our  own,  and  is  expressed  so  much 
better  than  we  could  hope  to  express  it,  that  we  shall  give  it 
in  his  own  language. 

<<  Instinct  then  is  not  the  result  of  a  plastic  nature;  of  a 
system  of  machinery ;  oi  diseased  bodily  action ;  of  models 
impressed  upon  the  brain ;  nor  of  organic  shootings-out : — it 
is  not  the  effect  of  the  habitual  determination  for  ages  of  the 
nervous  fluid  to  certain  organs ;  nor  is  it  either  the  impulse 
of  the  Deity  or  reason.  Without  pretending  to  give  a  logi< 
cal  definition  of  it,  which  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  essence 
of  reason  is  impossible,  we  may  call  the  instincts  of  animals 
those  unknown  faculties  implanted  in  their  constitution  by 
the  Creator,  by  which,  independent  of  instruction,  observa- 
tion, or  experience,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  end  in 
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view,  they  are  impelled  to  the  peiformonce  of  certain  actions 
tending  to  the  weU-being  of  the  individual  and  the  preserva. 
tioQ  of  the  species ;  and  with  this  description,  which  is,  in 
&ct,  merely  a  confession  of  ignorance,  we  must,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  metaphysical  science,  content  ourselves. 

**  I  here  say  nothing  of  that  supposed  connection  of  the  in- 
stinct of  animals  with  their  aetuatians,  which  has  been  intro* 
duced  into  many  definitions  of  this  mysterious  power,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this  definition  merely  sets  the 
world  upon  the  tortoise ;  for  what  do  we  know  more  than 
before  about  the  nature  of  instinct  when  we  have  called  it, 
with  Brown,  a  predisposition  to  certain  actions  when  certain 
sensations  exist,  or  with  Tucker  have  ascribed  it  to  the  ope- 
rstioii  of  the  senses,  or  that  internal  feeling  called  appetite  ? 
But  secondly,  this  ccmnection  of  instinct  with  bodily  sensa* 
tion,  though  probable  enough  in  some  instances,  is  by  no 
means  generally  evident.  We  may  explain  in  this  way  the 
instincts  connected  with  hunger,  and  the  sexual  passion,  and 
some  other  particular  facts,  such  as  the  laying  of  the  eggs  of 
the  flesh-fly  in  the  flowers  of  StapeUa  hirsuta  instead  of  in 
carrioD,  their  proper  nidus,  and  those  of  the  common  house- 
fly in  snuff  instead  of  dung ;  for  in  these  instances  the  smell 
seems  so  clearly  the  guide  that  it  leads  into  error.  But  what 
connection  between  sensation  and  instinct  do  we  see  in  the 
conduct  of  the  working  bees  which  fabricate  some  of  the  cells 
in  a  comb  larger  than  others  expressly  to  contain  the  eggs 
and  future  grubs  of  drones,  though  those  eggs  are  not  laid 
by  themselves,  and  are  still  in  the  ovaries  of  the  queen  ?  So 
we  may  plausibly  enough  conjecture  that  tlie  fury  with  which, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year  the 
working  bees  are  inspired  towards  the  drones,  is  the  effect  of 
some  disagreeable  smell  or  emanation  proceeding  from  them 
at  that  particular  time ;  but  how  can  we  explain  on  similar 
grounds  the  fact  that  in  a  hive  deprived  of  a  queen  no  mas- 
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•acre  of  the  drones  takes  place?  Lastly,  to  omit  a  himdred 
other  instances,  as  man j  of  them  will  he  subsequently  ad- 
verted to,  if  we  may,  with  some  shew  of  reason,  suppoite 
that  it  is  the  sensation  of  heat  which  causes  hees  to  swarm ; 
yet  what  possible  conception  can  we  form  of  its  being  bodily 
sensation  that  leads  bees  to  send  out  scouts  in  search  of  a  hive 
suitable  for  the  new  colony,  several  days  before  swarming  J* 

We  confessthatnothingappears  to  us  to  be  more  conclusive 
and  satisfactory  than  the  above  observations. 

There  are  some  very  material  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guish the  instincts  of  insects  from  those  of  other  animals. 
These  are  reduced  by  Mr.  Spence  under  the  heads  of  exqid^ 
mieness^  numbetj  and  extraordinary  development  The  in- 
stincts of  other  animals  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  simple 
kind,  having  reference  to  the  selection  of  food,  propagation, 
defence  of  themselves  and  their  young,  and  expression  of  their 
feelings  by  vocal  sounds.  Some  of  the  larger  animals  have 
more  developed  instincts,  which  extend  to  laying  up  food  for 
winter,  and  constructing  habitations  for  the  young,  &c. 

Insects  have  all  these  instincts,  but  many  of  them  exhibit 
an  ewquUiieness  of  instinct  unknown  to  other  animals.  No 
animal,  of  the  preceding  classes,  catches  its  prey  with  such 
exquisite  contrivance  as  the  spider.  No  carnivorous  beast 
digs  a  pit-fall  for  its  intended  victim,  concealing  itself  below 
until  the  prey  is  caught,  like  the  ant-lion.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  hint  at  the  dwellings  of  bees,  ants,  &c.  in  this  place. 
Even  the  exquisite  construction  of  some  birds -nests,  and  the 
buildings  of  the  beavers,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them. 

A  very  remarkable  character  in  the  instinct  of  insects,  is 
its  accommodation  to  circumstances.  In  the  larger  animals, 
the  modifications  of  instinct  are  but  slight.  When  a  birds^ 
nest  is  removed,  though  it  may  remain  close  by  the  tree,  it 
never  thinks  of  replacing  it,  but  sets  about  constructing 
another.     But  insects  often  exhibit  the  most  ingenious  re- 
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louroes  in  certain  circumstances.  We  sometimes  find  a 
honey-comb  of  a  form  altogether  peculiar,  with  differently 
shaped  cells,  and  diiFerently  placed,  and  all  adapted  to  some 
new  circumstance,^  which  did  not  modify  the  construction 
of  the  other  combs.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  and 
nothing  similar  is  observable  in  the  phenomena  of  instinct  in 
other  animals.  The  examples  of  this  accommodation  to  cir- 
cumstances are  very  numerous  among  the  insect  tribes,  but 
we  must  defer  any  detail  of  them,  until  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  orders  separately.  We  shall  find  occasion  to  give  many 
carious  instances  of  this,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  bees  in 
particular. 

This  peculiarity  of  adaptation  to  circumstances,  looks,  on 
first  consideration,  more  like  reason  than  instinct  On  this 
point,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Spence  are  peculiarly  excel- 
lent. He  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  variations  are 
fimited  in  extent.  Insects  have  a  certain  number  of  re- 
sources, but  cannot  increase  them.  Bees,  for  instance,  cement 
thdr  combs  to  the  top  of  the  hive,  when  they  are  becoming 
heavy,  with  mUys  instead  of  wax,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  did  the  same  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and 
Pliny.  They  also  occasionally  vary  their  procedures,  secur- 
ing the  combs  with  wax,  or  with  propolis,  only  added  to  the 
upper  range  of  cells,  or  arranged  in  braces  and  ties  to  the 
adjoining  combs.  But  they  never  employ  other  methods  of 
strengthening  the  combs,  which  might  yet  be  considered  ob- 
vious aiough.  They  do  not  use  mud,  for  instance,  instead 
of  wax  or  propolis,  or  mortar  instead  of  mitys.  Any  instance 
of  this  description,  would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis  of  reason.  But^  considering  that  bees  are  confined 
to  the  same  limits  in  this  respect  that  they  were  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  since  the  new-bom  perform  all  their  opera- 
tions as  scientifically  as  the  old,  Mr.  Spence  justly  considers 
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the  actions  of  which  we  are  speaking,  as  merely  variatioDB  of 
instinct. 

Be^des,  no  degree  of  reas<Ki,  that  can  with  an;  probability 
be  attributed  to  these  insects,  could  be  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  complicated  kbour«.  If  considered  to  be  the 
result  of  reason,  they  must  pre-suppose  most  various  and 
extennve  knowledge.  A  man  could  not  perform  such  opera- 
tions in  a  year,  even  with  the  best  natural  mechanical  genius, 
and  a  competent  knowledge  of  geometry,  without  which  he 
could  not  perfra'm  it  at  all.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that 
such  problems  could  be  solved  by  animals,  perhaps  not  two 
days  old,  which  supposition  is  involved  in  according  to  them 
the  principle  of  reason. 

The  greater  number  of  instincts,  in  the  animals  we  are  con- 
udering,  is  another  distinctive  mark,  worthy  of  attention.  In 
the  higher  animals,  this  number  is  considerably  limited. 
Insects,  on  the  contrary,  possessing  all  the  instincts  which  are 
to  be  found  in  superior  animals,  have,  at  the  same  time, 
many  in  addition  to  those.  The  bees,  for  instance,  have  aae 
instinct  of  sending  out  scouts,  before  they  swarm,  in  search 
of  a  proper  place  of  settlement.  Another,  of  following  the 
queen  wherever  she  goes.  A  third,  of  cleansing  their  new 
abode  from  all  dirt,  &c.  &c.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
more  in  this  place,  than  hint  at  this  most  interesting  subject, 
merving  tta  details  for  a  future  occasion.  Mr.  Spence  has 
numerated  thirty  distinct  instincts  in  the  nurses  among  the 
wtirking  bees,  and  the  number  might  be  very  considerably 
tnt-Tcased. 

'I'hc  extraordinary  devdopment  of  instinct  in  insects,  is 

amrther  remarkable  circumstance.     In  the  larger  animals  the 

ili^cliniment  of  some  insects  depends  upon  age,  and  the  state 

nns,     To  this,  the  differrat  instincts  exhilnted  by 

dcr  their  different  metamorphoses  are  quite  anaIo> 
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gous.  Bat  a  developm^it  of  instinct,  not  dependent  on  such 
causes,  but  on  external  circumstances,  with  individuals  of  the 
same  species  and  structure,  is  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the 
insect  world.  Thus  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  work- 
ing bees  destroy  the  drones  every  autumn,  but  do  not  do  so 
when  they  have  lost  their  queen.  They  are  certain  to  be 
destroyed  without  mercy,  if  there  is  a  properly  impregnated 
queen  ;  but  if  she  be  lost,  or  her  impregnation  retarded,  the 
drones  are  equally  sure  to  live  out  the  winter.  In  a  hive  where 
this  is  tlie  case,  not  a  single  drone  perishes,  though  they  are 
massacred  with  unrelenting  ferocity  in  all  the  neighbouring 
hives.  To  this  last  proceeding  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  workers  are  impdled  by  an  imperious  instinct  But  how 
account  for  the  change  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  attributed  to 
reason,  to  a  foresight  equal  at  least  to  human,  and  a  degree 
of  self-command  superior.  This  would,  indeed,  be  going  too 
far.  Such  conduct  can  be  only  accounted  for  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  new  instinct,  suited  to  the  occasion,  or  at  all 
events,  by  the  extinction  of  the  old.  But  a  new  and  peculiar 
instinct  is  unquestionably  developed  in  some  positive  ope- 
rations subsequent  to  the  loss  of  a  queen.  But  to  these  we 
can  only  now  advert. 

The  question  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  whether  insects 
are  guided  solely  by  instinct,  and  have  no  share  whatever  of 
reason.  Mr.  Spence  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  latter. 

To  larger  animals,  few  philosophers  deny  some  share  of 
reason.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  accorded  to  insects.  This 
arises,  in  all  probability,  from  the  opinion  that  instinct  and 
reason  co-exist  in  an  inverse  ratio  in  animals.  This  is  true, 
in  some  instances,  and  particularly  of  man,  in  whom  instinct 
is  weak,  and  reason  pre-eminent.  But  it  is  far  from  being 
invariably  the  case.     Many  animals  whose  instincts  are  not 
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particularly  acute,  are  far  from  possessing  a  supply  of  reason 
to  atone  for  the  deficiency. 

With  most  of  the  actions  of  insects,  which  are  determinate 
and  perfect,  and  performed  without  instruction  and  expe- 
rience, reason  has  evidently  no  connection.  A  young  bee, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  builds  as  skilfully  as  the  oldest ; 
it  has  no  knowledge  of  the  design  of  any  of  its  operations,  or 
of  the  effects  which  will  follow.  It  is  thus  destitute  of  the 
materials  of  reasoning.  In  the  deviations  of  instinct  which 
we  have  noticed,  we  cannot  suppose  insects  to  be  influenced 
by  reason.  "  They  are  still  limited  in  number,''  says  Mr. 
Spence,  *^  and  involve  acts  far  too  complex  and  recondite  to 
spring  from  any  process  of  ratiocination  in  an  animal  whose 
term  of  life  does  not  exceed  two  years.''  But  the  same  gen- 
tleman thinks,  that  reason  may  have  a  part  *^  in  inducing 
some  of  these  last-mentioned  actions,  though  the  actions 
themselves  are  purely  instinctive."  This  distinction  is  illus- 
trated by  a  case  cited  from  Huber,  in  which  some  bees  bent 
a  comb  at  right  angles,  to  escape  a  slip  of  glass ;  the  conse- 
quent variation  in  the  form  of  the  cells,  are  referred  to  instinct, 
by  Mr.  S.  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  Yet  the  original  deter- 
mination to  avoid  the  glass,  seems,  as  Huber  himself  ob- 
serves, to  indicate  something  more  than  instinct,  since  glass 
is  not  a  substance  against  which  nature  can  be  supposed  to 
have  forewarned  bees,  there  being  nothing  in  hollow  trees, 
their  natural  abode,  at  all  resembling  it  in  substance  or  polish ; 
and  what  was  most  striking  in  their  operations  was,  that 
they  did  not  wait  until  they  had  reached  the  surface  of  the 
glass  before  changing  the  direction  of  the  comb,  but  adopted 
this  variation  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  though  they 
foresaw  the  inconveniences  which  might  result  from  another 
mode  of  construction.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  form 
a  clear  conception  of  this  union  of  instinct  and  reason  in  the 
same  operation,  or  to  define  precisely  the  limits  of  each. 
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instances  of  these  mixed  actions  are  suiSciently  common 
among  animals  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  It  is  instinct 
which  leatls  a  greyhound  to  pursue  a  hare,  but  it  must  bie 
reason  that  directs  an  old  greyhound  to  trust  the  more  fa- 
tiguing part  of  the  chase  to  the  younger,  and  to  place  him- 
self so  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles." 

With  due  submission,  the  two  cases  are  not  exactly  analo- 
gousy  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  bees  which  took  the 
above-mentioned  method,  were  old  bees,  and  had  availed 
themselves,  like  the  greyhound,  of  the  lights  of  observation 
and  experience.  This  is  not  stated  to  have  been  the  fact. 
Besides  it  is  questionable,  whether  the  duration  of  a  bee^s 
life,  would  admit  of  the  degree  of  experience  necessary,  even 
for  a  calculation  like  this. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  question  is  in- 
volved in  no  common  difficulty.  It  is  altogether  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  facts,  the  number  and  authenticity  of  which 
must  materially  affect  its  negative  or  affirmative.  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  observations  made,  must  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration, and  not  less  so,  the  possibility  of  systematic  preju- 
dices in  the  observer.  It  is  impossible,  within  our  present 
limits,  to  do  it  justice ;  there  are,  however,  many  very  strong 
facts  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  favour  of '  his  view 
of  the  question.     Two  of  these  we  shall  find  room  for  here. 

^'  A  bee  which  Huber  watched,  while  soldering  the  angles 
of  a  cell  with  propolis,  detached  a  thread  of  this  material 
with  which  she  entered  the  cell.  Instinct  would  have  taught 
her  to  separate  it  of  the  exact  length  required;  but  after 
applying  it  to  the  angle  of  the  cell,  she  found  it  too  long, 
and  cut  off  a  portion  so  as  to  fit  it  to  her  purpose.**^ 

The  second  instance  is  cited  from  Dr.  Darwin,  who  in- 
forms us  ^^  that,  walking  one  day  in  his  garden,  he  perceived  a 
wasp  upon  the  gravel-walk,  with  a  large  fly  nearly  as  big 
as  itself,  which  it  had  caught.     Kneeling  down,  he  distinctly 
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saw  it  cut  off  the  head  and  abdomen,  and  then  taking  up  with 
its  feet  the  trunk  or  middle  portion  of  the  body,  to  which 
the  wings  remained  attached,  fly  away  ;  but  a  breeze  of  wind 
acting  upon  the  wings  of  the  fly  turned  round  the  wasp  with 
its  burthen,  and  impeded  its  progress.  Upon  this  it  alighted 
again  upon  the  gravel  walk,  sawed  off  first  one  wing  and 
then  the  other^  and  having  thus  removed  the  cause  of  its 
embarrassment,  flew  off  with  its  booty.  Could  any  process 
of  ratiocination  be  more  perfect  ?  '  Something  acts  upon  the 
wings  of  this  fly  and  impedes  my  flight ;  if  I  wish  to  reach 
my  nest  quickly,  I  must  get  rid  of  them — to  effect  which 
the  shortest  way  will  be  to  alight  again  and  cut  them  off.^ 
These  reflections  or  others  of  similar  import,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  wasp,  or  its 
actions  are  altogether  inexplicable.  Instinct  might  have 
taught  it  to  cut  off  the  wings  of  all  flies,  previously  to  flying 
away  with  them ;  but  here  it  first  attempted  to  fly  with  the 
wings  on — was  impeded  by  a  certain  cause— discovered  what 
this  cause  was,  and  alighted  to  remove  it.  The  chain  of 
evidence  seems  perfect  in  proof,  that  nothing  but  reason 
cuuld  have  been  its  prompter.^ 

To  these  latter  observations  nothing  can  be  replied,  but 
that  their  value  entirely  depends  on  the  exact  truth  of  the 
fact  brought  forward  to  support  them.  Now,  though  we 
woidd  not  willingly  impeach  the  high  authority  on  which  it 
rests,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Darwin  was  an  advo- 
cate of  the  hypothesis,  that  all  the  actions  of  insects  are 
referable  to  a  reasoning  faculty. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  favour  of  Mr.  Spence,  is  the 
fact  so  well  ascertained  by  a  number  of  proofs,  that  insects 
receive  and  communicate  information,  which  we  can  hardly 
suppose  could  be  done  if  they  were  wholly  devoid  of  reason. 
Dr.  Franklin  relates  a  story  to  this  effect  which  is  very  re- 
markable.   *^  Having  placed  a  pot  containing  treacle  in  a 
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closet  infested  with  ants,  these  insects  found  their  way  into 
it,  and  were  feasting  very  heartily  when  he  discovered  them. 
He  then  shook  them  out,  and  suspended  the  pot  by  a  string 
from  the  cdling.  By  chance  one  ant  remained,  which,  after 
eating  its  fill,  with  some  difficulty  found  its  way  up  the 
string,  and  thence  reaching  the  ceiling,  escaped  by  the  wall 
to  its  nest.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  a  great  company  of 
ants  sallied  out  of  their  hole,  climbed  the  ceiling,  crept  along 
the  string  into  the  pot,  and  began  to  eat  again.  This  they 
eootinued  until  the  treacle  was  all  consumed,  one  swarm 
running  up  the  string,  while  another  passed  down.  It  seems 
indisputable  that  the  one  ant  had  in  this  instance  conveyed 
news  of  the  booty  to  his  conu^ades,  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  at  once  directed  their  steps  in  a  body  to  the  only 
accessible  route."^ 

Now  we  confess,  that  this  does  not  appear  to  us  so  very 
indisputable.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  ants,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  might  have  been 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  treacle  ? 

The  last  story  we  shall  quote  on  this  subject  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers,  is  from  the  same  valuable  work  of 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence. 

**  A  Oerman  artist,  a  man  of  strict  veracity,  states,  that  in 
bis  journey  through  Italy,  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence.  He  observed  a  species  of  scarabaeus, 
(Atetichus  pUtUarius  f)  busily  employed  in  making  for  the 
reception  of  its  egg,  a  pellet  of  dung,  which  when  finished,  it 
rolled  to  the  summit  of  a  small  hillock,  and  repeatedly  suf- 
fered to  tumble  down  its  side,  apparently  for  the  sake  of 
consolidating  it  by  the  earth,  which  each  time  adhered  to  it. 
During  this  process  the  pellet  unluckily  fell  into  an  adjoining 
hide,  put  of  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  beetle  to  extricate  it 
were  in  vain.  After  several  ineffectual  trials  the  insect  re- 
to  an  adjoining  heap  of  dung,  and  soon  returned  with 
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three  of  his  companions.  All  four  now  applied  their  united 
strength  to  the  pellet,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  pushing  it 
out;  which  being  done  the  three  assistant  beetles  left  the 
spot,  and  returned  to  their  own  quarters.**^ 

That  insects  possess  memory,  seems  quite  certain.  Bees 
after  hours  of  wandering  return  to  their  own  particular  hives, 
which  they  clearly  distinguish  from  all  others  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  This  fact  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  his  poem  of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Memory,^'  though  he  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  the  bee  to  be  reconducted  to  its  hive 
by  the  scent  of  the  various  flowers  which  it  has  visited,  for 
bees  fly  straight  to  their  hives  from  great  distances. 

**  Hark !   the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow  bom. 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  morn. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
'Us  noon,  *tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined  J 
Who  guides  the  patknt  pilgrim  to  her  cell  ? 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  ? 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents  that  charmed  her  as  she  flew  ? 
Hul !  Memory,  hail !  thy  univenal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain." 

I 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  survey  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  insects,  we  may  sum  up  by  saying,  that  the  great 
majority  of  their  actions  are  guided  by  a  principle  of  instinct, 
toally  distinct  from  reason ;  that  however,  they  seem  capable, 
though  to  a  very  limited  extent,  of  forming  judgments  from 
their  immediate  perceptions,  and  of  acting  thereupon.  At 
least  that  they  perform  actions  which  will  hardly  admit  of 
any  other  solution  than  this.    We  may  also  conclude  that 
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tbej  baye  some  mode  of  inter-oommunication  with  each 
other,  and  that  they  possess  memory  seems  fully  certain. 
We  may  repeat,  however,  that  the  subject  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties  and  obscurities,  which,  we  fear,  will  not  be 
speedily  remoTed  and  dissipated.  We  cannot,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  be  too  cautious  in  the  admission  of  anecdotes,  or 
too  strict  in  the  investigaticm  of  facts  on  which  to  found  our 
theories. 

We  often  find  insects  assembled  in  great  numbers  in  one 
and  the  same  place :  but  if  their  individual  preservation  is 
the  sole  motive  of  these  re-unions— if  they  are  only  attracted 
to  a  particular  spot  by  the  abundance  of  aliments  which  they 
find  there,  common  to  them  all,  or  a  shelter  where  they  may 
be  less  exposed  to  the  intemperature  of  the  weather,  or  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies,  such  accidental  assemblages  cannot 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  societies,  properly  so  called. 
Certain  caterpillars,  which  have  been  designated  under  the 
title  of  common,  processionary,  &c.  already  in  approximation 
when  in  the  egg  state,  weave  in  concert  a  web,  which,  like  a 
hammock,  or  tent,  serves  as  a  habitation  for  them  until  their 
final  metamorphosis.  But  such  labours  have  reference  solely 
to  their  own  proper  existence.'  They  are  occupied  only  with 
themselves.  They  have  no  family  to  bring  up,  no  pains  or 
cares  respecting  generations  yet  unborn.  **  There  reigns 
among  them,^'  says  Bonnet,  **the  most  perfect  equality; 
there  is  no  distinction  of  sex,  and  almost  no  distinction  of 
8126.  They  all  resemble,  all  have  the  same  share  in  the 
labours.  All  compose,  properly  speaking,  but  one  family, 
issuing  from  the  same  mother.*"  This  temporary  association 
is  dissolved  the  moment  the  caterpillars  pass  into  the  chrysa* 
lis  state.     All  becomes  inertness,  and  absolute  isolation. 

It  is  not  thus  with  the  perfect  societies  of  insects,  and 
which  alone  properly  deserve  the  name.  They  are  eminently 
distinguished  from  the  preceding,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
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remarkable  differenceft  observed  in  the  external  forms  of  Ui 
individuals  which  compose  them,  but  still  more  by  the  insti- 
tutions by  which  they  are  governed.  Their  principal  end 
is  the  education  of  the  young,  and  even  those  which,  under 
the  form  of  nymphae,  have  no  further  need  of  nourishment, 
find  active  and  vigilant  sentinels  to  prevent  or  avert  the  dan- 
gers by  which  they  may  be  threatened. 

At  the  period  when  this  education  is  finished,  these  associ- 
ations present  us  with  three  sorts  of  perfect  individuals  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  their  faculties,  males,  females,  and  in- 
dividuals of  the  latter  sex,  but  unfit  for  reproduction.  These 
last  have  been  designated  as  neuters,  mules,  workers,  and 
even  soldiers,  as  among  the  termites.  The  denomination  of 
workers  is  frequently  equivocal,  since  the  females,  in  some 
species,  are  equally  industrious.  Neuter  appears  to  be 
preferable. 

These  societies  are  either  temporary  or  continuous.  When 
temporary,  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  female,  who,  without 
assistants,  abandoned  to  her  own  resources,  lays  the  founda- 
tions of  the  colony,  and  soon  finds  auxiliaries  in  the  neuters 
which  she  begins  to  bring  into  the  world.  Such  are  the  soci- 
eties of  wasps  and  humble  bees.  But  those  which  are  conti- 
nuous, have  neuters  at  all  periods.  Sometime  these  neuters, 
as  among  the  ants  and  bees,  are  charged  exclusively  with  all 
the  labours  and  cares  of  the  family.  Sometimes  they  have 
no  other  functions  than  to  watch  for  the  defence  of  the  com- 
munity, and  perhaps  for  the  preservation  of  the  germs  of  the 
race,  as  among  the  termites. 

The  countries  situated  between  the  tropics  are  those  where 
nature  has  most  energy,  and  where  these  assemblages  of 
insects  are  most  multiplied  and  most  formidable.  The  action 
exercised  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances  by  insects, 
which  live  in  an  isolated  or  solitary  state,  is  usually  slow, 
and  its  effects  are  not  sensible  but  in  the  course  of  a  time, 
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and  sometimes  one  of  sufficient  length.  But  when  these 
animals  are  assembled  in  the  same  place  in  large  bodies, 
when  they  form,  like  the  termites  and  ants,  innumerable 
legions,  soon,  in  spite  of  their  littleness,  they  will  devour  and 
cause  to  disappear  all  the  organized  bodies  which  they  find 
deprived  of  life.  The  end  of  the  Author  of  Nature  in  esta- 
blishing such  societies  of  insects,  appears  to  have  been  to 
augment  the  energy  of  this  active  and  re-active  force,  which 
maintains  equilibrium  among  beings,  and  which,  by  continual 
creations  and  destructions,  perpetually  regenerates  organized 
matter  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  If  the  regions  Jieigh- 
bouring  to  the  equator  develope  more  numerous  productions, 
the  number  of  destructive  agents,  by  a  just  compensation,  is 
also  much  more  considerable  there.  Millions  of  ants  and 
termites  work  incessantly,  in  purging  the  surface  of  the  soil 
from  carcasses  by  which  the  air  would  be  speedily  corrupted, 
and  so  great  are  their  voracity  and  their  numbers,  that  often 
in  a  single  day,  these  armies  of  insect-vultures  devour  the 
flesh  of  a  colossal  quadruped.  In  their  turn  they  become 
the  food  of  an  infinity  of  birds,  reptiles,  quadrupeds,  not  to 
mention  the  enemies  opposed  to  them,  by  the  class  of  animals 
to  which  they  themselves  belong. 

The  females  of  the  social  insects  are  distinguished  by  their 
prodigious  fecundity.  Reaumer  estimates  at  twelve  millions, 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  domestic  bee  in  spring,  within 
the  space  of  twenty  days.  But  this  fecundity  is  much  in- 
ferior  to  that  of  the  termites  of  the  same  sex.  At  the  time 
of  laying,  their  belly  is  so  distended  by  the  number  of  eggs 
with  which  it  is  filled,  that  this  part  is  then,  according  to 
Smeathman,  five  hundred  or  two  thousand  times  more  bulky 
than  the  rest  of  the  body.  Its  volume  is  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  times  larger  than  that  of  the  belly  of  the  neuter. 
In  fine,  the  number  of  eggs  which  the  female  can  lay  in  the 
space  of  one  day,  amounts  to  eighty  thousand.     Now,  thts 
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exceeding  fecundity  of  insects  which  live  in  society,  seems  to 
establish  the  necessity  of  a  third  division  of  individuals,  such 
as  the  neuters,  which  shall  possess  the  affections  of  maternity, 
without  the  reproductive  faculty. 

All  these  insects,  with  the  exception  of  the  termites,  are  of 
the  number  of  those  which  undergo  complete  metamorphoses, 
and  their  larvae,  unlike  the  caterpillars,  arc  quite  unable,  from 
feebleness,  absence  of  feet,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
mouth  to  provide  for  themselves.  Besides,  they  would  seek 
in  vain  to  procure  their  food,  which  consists  in  vegetable  or 
animal  matter,  which  has  undergone  preparatively  a  digestive 
process.  In  this  state  of  things  almost  daily  assistance  is 
necessary  for  them.  This  the  mothers,  had  they  been  alone, 
could  by  no  possibility  have  afforded.  They  never  could 
have  found  strength  or  time  to  collect  magazines  of  provisions 
for  so  numerous  a  family,  nor  could  the  provisions  have  been 
preserved  in  a  proper  state,  up  to  the  time  that  they  were 
wanted.  If  the  existence  of  the  mothers  were  prolonged 
beyond  the  time  of  the  disclosing  of  the  young,  and  the 
bringing  up  and  the  education  of  the  latter  were  entrusted  to 
them,  their  difficulties  would  still  increase.  They  could  not 
find  every  day  the  quantity  of  aliments  required,  especially 
in  rainy  weather,  and  even  supposing  that  they  could  procure 
them,  how  could  they  distribute  them  to  each  individual 
larva  ?  How  could  they  watch  over,  and  preserve  them  from 
the  infinite  number  of  perils  by  which  they  are  menaced  ? 
It  is  very  different  with  solitary  insects.  Their  family,  few 
in  number,  isolated,  concealed,  and  occupying  but  a  small 
space,  can  easily  be  withdrawn  from  the  investigations  of  its 
enemies.  But  insects,  united  in  great  numbers  in  the  same 
nest,  have  more  unfavourable  risks  to  run.  The  careful 
attention  of  the  ants  to  their  progeny  affords  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  this  point. 

The  preservation  therefore  of  such  animals,  and  the  pros- 
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peritj  of  their  community,  could  only  be  assured  by  the 
establishment  of  a  particular  and  numerous  order  of  indivi- 
duals, who  should  supply  the  functions  of  mothers,  and  who 
should  possess  nothing  of  the  character  but  its  sentiments 
and  affections.     Nature  in  forming,  in  this  instance,  neuter 
individuals,  was  obliged  to  depart  from  her  usual  laws,  to 
ensure  the  subsistence  of  her  work,  and  her  foresight  has 
modified  her  resources    according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  beings  were  to  be  placed.     For  example,  she  has 
followed  a  different  plan  with  regard  to  the  termites,  the 
young  individuals  of  which  have  not  this  feeble  infancy, 
and  differ  from  those  which  are  adult  only  by  a  smaller 
size,  the  absence  or  shortness  of  the  wings,  and  some  other 
peculiarities  of  no  great  importance.      Then   the  neuters, 
justly  called  soldiers,  have  a  large  head,  strong  jaws,  which 
act  like  pincers,  and  they  scarcely  compose  more  than  the 
hundredth   part  of  the  population.     They  simply  act  the 
part  of  videts  and  defenders.     The  other  individuals,  up  to 
the  moment  in  which  their  organs  are  entirely  developed,  re- 
main exclusively  charged  with  all  the  internal  works.     Still 
delicate  and  without  defence,  they  have  only  need  to  be  pre- 
served from  the  strong  impression  of  the  heat,  and  from  the 
attacks  of  such  enemies  as  might  introduce  themselves  into 
their  habitation.     In  working  under  cover,  and  in  subter- 
ranean galleries,  they  avoid  the  first  of  these  dangers,  and 
the  armed  neuters  preserve  them  against  the  second,  while  the 
lodety  is   maintained  by  this   reciprocity  of  service.     An 
activity  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  society,  is  thus  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  termites,  which  are  one  of 
the  most  terrible  agents  of  destruction  in  the  equatorial  coun- 
tries.    As  they  work  only  in  their  infancy,  and  are  at  this 
age  deprived  of  wings,  or  only  possess  the  rudiments  of  them, 
they  then  very  much  resemble  ants  in  their  habits.    But  their 
numbers  being  far  greater,  they  construct  vaster  and  more  . 
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solid  habitations,  and  as  their  wants  are  greater,  their  de- 
structive force  is  more  powerful.  Their  invasions  are  less 
easily  opposed,  as  they  operate  in  darkness,  and  thus  escape 
t1ie  notice  of  man  and  his  vengeance. 

The  historian  of  these  insects,  Smeathman,  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  nymphas.  The  individuals  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  as  such  are  the  neuters,  which  defend  the 
habitation,  and  the  individuals  which  he  calls  workers,  are 
only  the  termites  in  their  first  age,  or  in  the  larva  state. 
These  insects  do  not  undergo  their  last  metamorphosis  at  the 
same  period.  The  individuals  less  advanced  collect  the  fe- 
males which  have  been  fecundated,  and  take  care  of  the  eggs. 
The  termites  form  then,  under  all  relations,  a  society  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  the  ants,  wasps,  humblfsbees,  and  bees, 
insects,  all  of  which  undergo  a  perfect  metamorphosis.  These 
last-mentioned  societies,  according  to  the  consideration  of  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  are  established  upon  three  models. 

In  one,  such  as  that  of  the  ants,  the  neuters  are  deprived 
of  wings,  and  for  the  completion  of  their  labours  have  no 
other  instruments  than  th^  parts  of  the  mouth. 

All  the  individuals  of  the  other  societies  have  wings,  but 
the  wasps  are  not  better  provided  than  the  ants  in  regard  of 
the  means  for  the  execution  of  their  work.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  humble-bees  and  bees.  The  legs  and  tarsi  of  their  hinder 
limbs  have  a  peculiar  form,  which  allows  them  to  collect  the 
pollen  of  flowers.  These  insects  also  have  organs  solely  des- 
tined to  elaborate  and  secrete  the  honey  and  the  wax.  As 
well  as  among  the  wasps,  the  female  constitutes  an  integral 
part  of  the  society,  as  long  as  it  subsists.  The  females  of 
wasps  and  humble-bees  even  commence  the  establishment, 
and  are  foundresses  and  queens  at  the  same  time. 

These  organic  differences  have  a  great  influence  on  the  in- 
stinct of  these  insects,  for  the  perfection  of  their  work  is 
proportioned  to  their  means. 
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Being  destitute  of  wings,  the  neuter  ants  live  on  the 
ground,  <Nr  establish  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  walls  and 
trees,  at  but  a  small  elevation  above  the  soil.  Those  which 
coDstruct  habitations  employ  a  considerable  time  in  bringing 
together  the  materials  which  are  to  compose  it.  All  their 
works  are  of  a  rustic  and  very  simple  construction.  The 
wasp&j  humble-bees,  and  bees,  to  which  the  organs  of  flight 
stSard  a  facility  of  removing  rapidly  and  to  great  distances 
from  their  dwellings,  and  to  return  thither  with  equal  cele- 
rity, after  having  collected  the  materials  of  their  choice,  are 
the  most  favoured  in  their  works.  Their  productions  are 
known,  and  are  the  objects  of  our  admiration.  But  the  fol- 
lowing observation  seems  to  have  escaped  the  historians  of 
these  animals.  Of  all  the  substances  which  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  employ,  those  which  they  prefer  are  the  most  proper 
for  the  construction  of  an  edifice  which,  suspended  in  the  air, 
should  be,  in  a  given  volume,  the  best  arranged  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  population,  the  least  weighty,  and  the  most  solid 
in  relaticm  to  the  duration  of  the  society.  Thus  the  nests  of 
wasps  consist  of  a  sort  of  pasteboard  or  very  thick  paper, 
in  the  construction  of  which  the  ligneous  substance  predomi- 
nates. The  bee  knows  how  to  gather  and  prepare  a  resinous 
substance,  citable,  from  its  ductility,  of  being  reduced  into 
very  sloider  kuninse,  of  being  fashioned  at  the  will  of  the 
animal,  namely,  wax,  a  substance  equally,  light  and  resisting, 
of  which  the  bee  is  the  sole  fabricator.  The  entrance  of  the 
pieces  which  compose  the  edifice  is  sometimes  vertical,  some- 
times  horizontal,  but  always  at  the  under  part,  which  places 
its  inhabitants  in  shelter  from  the  rain,  even  when  the  solid 
walls  do  not  protect  them. 

The  bee  is,  of  all  these  insects,  the  one  whose  instinct  is 
the  most  perfect,  the  only  one  whose  habits  are  not  at  all 
camiTorous,  and  whose  existence  is  one  of  the  blessings  of 
nature.     The  others  are  bom  for  destruction ;   she,  on  the 
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contrary,  appears  to  have  been  made  to  secure  the  fecunda- 
tion of  vegetables,  by  transporting  from  one  to  the  other  the 
pollen  of  their  flowers,  which  the  winds  alone  could  not  aA 
certainly  have  propagated.  She  alone  has  a  brush  and  bas- 
ket to  collect  this  poU^,  a  species  of  syphon  to  draw  in  the 
honey,  and  special  internal  organs  where  it  is  received,  ela- 
borated, and  converted  into  wax.  The  radii  which  she  con- 
structs are  disposed  upon  a  vertical  plane,  and  furnished  on 
both  sides  with  alveoli ;  while  those  of  the  wasps  are  always 
horizontal,  and  present  but  a  single  range  of  cells.  The  so- 
ciety of  wasps  is  temporary ;  that  of  bees,  whose  regime  is 
monarchical,  is  durable,  and  only  ceases  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. Our  domestic  bee  can  live  in  every  climate :  it 
can  brave  the  wintry  breath  of  Siberia,  and  the  heats  of  the 
torrid  zone. 

The  societies  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  hitherto  are 
all  composed  of  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  but  two 
sorts  of  ants,  commonly  called  the  red  and  the  sanguine,  pre- 
sent us,  in  this  respect,  with  a  very  singular  fact,  for  the 
observation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  younger  Huber. 
The  societies  of  these  insects  are  mixed.  There  are  found 
amongst  them,  besides  the  three  sorts  of  ordinary  individuals, 
some  neuters  proceeding  from  one  or  even  from  two  other 
species  of  ants,  carried  away  from  their  habitations  in  the 
larva  or  nymph  state.  The  neuters  of  the  reddish  species 
compose  a  population  of  warriors,  from  which  circumstance 
they  are  termed  Amazons  and  Legionaries  by  M.  Huber.  To- 
wards the  moment  in  which  the  beat  of  the  day  begins  to 
decline,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  and  regularly  at  the 
same  hour,  at  least  for  many  consecutive  days,  these  ants 
quit  their  nests,  advance  in  a  serried  column,  more  or  less 
numerous  according  to  the  population,  proceed  towards  the 
ant-htU  which  they  intend  to  invade,  enter  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  proprietors,  seize  with  their  jaws  the  larve 
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or  nymphs  of  the  neuter  ants  in  the  habitation,  and  transport 
them,  stiU  pursuing  the  same  order,  to  their  own  proper  do- 
micile. Other  neuter  ants  of  the  conquered  species,  bom 
among  these  warriors,  and  formerly  kidnapped  in  their 
larva  state,  take  care  of  the  newly-im'ported  larvae,  as  well 
as  of  the  posterity  of  their  ravishers. 

We  might  enter  here  into  many  further  details  concerning 
the  societies  of  insects,  on]y  that  our  limits  forbid  it,  and 
that  they  will  come  with  more  propriety  under  some  future 
heads.  What  we  have  done  in  this  way  was  necessary  to 
render  our  general  observations  intelligible.  From  every 
thing  respecting  such  societies,  this  consequence  may  be  de- 
duced— the  laws  which  govern  the  societies  of  insects,  those 
even  which  appear  to  us  the  most  anomalous,  constitute  a  sys- 
tem combined  with  the  most  profound  wisdom,  and  established 
from  the  beginning,  not  resulting  from  accident.  Such  a 
consideration  should  elevate  our  thoughts  with  a  religious 
respect  towards  that  Eternal  Intelligence,  which,  in  giving 
existence  to  so  many  various  beings,  has  thought  proper  to 
perpetuate  their  generations  by  means  sure  and  invariable  in 
their  operation,  concealed  from  our  feeble  reason,  but  ever  to 
be  regarded  with  the  most  intense  admiration. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  have,  perhaps,  transgressed  the 
limits  to  which  the  character  of  our  Work  necessarily  confines 
us,  in  this  introductory  essay,  we  yet  feel  that  much  of  the 
greatest  interest  has  been  left  unnoticed,  and  that  the  sketch 
is,  upon  the  whole,  meagre,  feeble  and  imperfect.  But  the 
candid  reader  will  overlook  this,  when  he  considers  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  subject,  even  in  the  most  general  way  of  viewing  it, 
and  the  impossibility  of  entering  at  large  into  details^  which 
might  yet  be  deemed  indispensably  necessary,  to  illustrate 
our  observations.  If  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  have  given 
to  their  magnificent  work,  in  four  large  volumes,  the  modest 
title  of  an  Inirodtictumy  how  was  it  possible  for  us  to  com- 
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prise  within  our  scanty  limits,  all  the  general  points  of  inte- 
rest with  which  the  science  of  entomology  is  so  eminently 
pregnant.  If  we  have  given  such  a  view  as  may  prove  suffi- 
cient for  the  comprehension  of  the  ensuing  scientific  details 
of  our  respected  author,  and  if,  though  at  the  humblest 
distance,  we  have  contributed,  not  to  improve  the  science, 
but  to  spread  a  taste  for  a  pursuit  so  highly  calculated  to 
expand  and  elevate  the  mind,  and  impress  it  with  the  truest 
principles  of  philosophical  religion,  we  have  attained  our 
object  and  are  satisfied.  We  shall  now  in  imitation  of  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spence,  terminate  this  feeble  sketch  with  the  same 
quotation  with  which  they  have  closed  their  Introduction : 

'*  Happy,  if  full  of  days — ^but  happier  far. 
If,  ere  we  yet  discern  life's  evening  star, 
Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world  that  feeds  . 
Its  patient  drudges  with  dry  chaff  and  weeds. 
We  can  escape  from  custom's  idiot  sway 
To  serve  the  Sovereign  we  were  born  t*  obey. 
Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skill  dlsplay*d 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  that  he  has  made ! 
To  trace,  in  Nature's  most  minute  design. 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine^ 
Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease, 
Where  unassuted  sight  no  beauty  sees; 
The  shapely  limb,  and  lubricated  joint. 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point ; 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun. 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks  and  it  is  done, 
Th*  invisible  in  things,  scarce  seen  reveal*d. 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field ; 
To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  forms. 
These  hatchM,  and  those  resuscitated  worms. 
New  life  ordained  and  brighter  scenes  to  share. 
Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air. 
Whose  shape  would  make  diem,  had  they  bulk  and  sise. 
More  hideous  foes  than  fimcy  can  devise; 
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With  helmet-heads  and  dragon  scales  adorn'd, 

The  mighty  myriads,  now  securely  scorn'd, 

Would  mock  the  majesty  of  man's  high  birth. 

Despise  his  bulwarks  and  unpeople  earth : 

Then  with  a  glance  of  fancy  to  survey, 

Far  as  the  fitculty  can  stretch  away. 

Ten  thousand  rivers  pour*d  at  his  command. 

From  urns  that  never  fiul  through  every  land; 

These  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force. 

Those  winding  modestly  a  silent  course ; 

The  doud-surmounting  Alps,  the  fruitful  vales ; 

Seas  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her  sails ; 

The  sun,  a  world  whence  other  worlds  drink  light ; 

The  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night; 

Stan  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 

Fast  ancliorM  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space — 

At  such  a  sight  to  catch  the  poet*s  flame. 

And  with  a  rapture  like  his  own  exclaim : 

These  are  Thy  glorious  works,  thou  Source  of  Good, 

How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood ! 

Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care. 

This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair. 

Thy  power  divine,  and  bounty  beyond  thought. 

Adored  and  prais'd  in  all  that  thou  hast  wrought. 

Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abash*d,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee; 

Instruct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heavenly  day, 

Thy  words,  more  clearly  than  thy  works  display. 

That  while  thy  truths  my  grosser  thoughts  refine, 

I  may  resemble  thee,  and  call  thee  mine*** 

COWPEE. 
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THE  FIRST  ORDER  OF  INSECTS. 


The  Myeiapods     (My&iapoda — MUosatOy  Fab.), 

Vulgarly  named  millipedes,  are  the  only  animals  of  this 
class,  which  have  more  than  six  feet  in  their  perfect  state, 
and  whose  abdomen  is  not  distinct  from  the  trunk.  Their 
body,  deprived  of  wings,  is  composed  of  a  considerable  series 
of  rings,  most  frequently  equal,  each  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  having  two  pairs  of  feet,  most  usually 
terminated  by  a  single  crotchet :  whether  these  rings  be  undi- 
vided, or  divided  into  two  half  segments,  each  has  a  pair  of 
these  organs,  and  one  of  them  only  exhibits  two  stigmata.* 

The  myriapods,  for  the  most  part,  resemble  small  serpents, 
or  nereides,  having  feet  very  much  approximated  to  each 
other,  in  the  entire  length  of  the  body ;  the  form  of  these 
organs  extends  even  to  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  mandi- 
bles are  biarticulated,  and  immediately  followed  by  a  piece 

*  The  rin|9  of  the  body  of  insects  have  in  general  two  stigmata.  If  we 
consider  under  this  point  of  view  the  rings  of  the  body  of  the  scolopen* 
drSy  particularly  of  the  large  species,  those  which  have  twenty-one  pairs 
of  feet,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  alternately  provided  with,  or  deprived 
of,  two  stigmata ;  and  thus,  comparatively  to  those  last  animals,  these  are 
really  only  semi-rings.  Each  complete  segment  has  two  pairs  of  feet,  one 
of  which  is  sapemumerary,  since  we  find,  in  other  insects,  that  the  rings 
provided  with  feet  have  but  two  feet. 
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fonned  like  «  lip,  quadrified,  with  articulated  divisioDs,  or  . 
resembling  little  feet,  and  which  by  its  situation,  corresponds 
to  the  largest  of  the  Crustacea.     Then  come  two  pairs  of 
little  feet,  of  which  the  second,  in  the  form  of  large  crotchets, 
in  many  species,  appear  to  replace  the  four  jaws,  or  at  least 
the  two,  as  well  as  the  lower  lip  of  insects ;  these  may  be 
ocHisidered  as  species  of  buccal  feet.     The  antennae,  two  in 
number,  are  short,  a  little  thicker  towards  the  end»  or  almost 
filiform,  with  seven  articulations  in   some  species,   a  great 
number  in  others,   and  setaceous ;    their  eyes  are   usually 
formed  of  an  union  of  smooth  eyes,  and  if,  in  others,  they 
have  a  cornea  with   facets,  these  lenses  are,  nevertheless, 
proportionally   larger,    rounder,    and    more    distinct    than 
those  of  the  eyes  of  insects.     Their  stigmata  are  often  very 
small,  and  their  quantity,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  rings, 
is  usually  more  considerable  than  in  other  insects,  in  which, 
at  the  most,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty. 
The  number  of  these  rings  and  that  of  the  feet,  augment 
with   age,  a  character,    which    strongly   distinguishes   the 
myriapods  from  other  insects,  the  latter  being  always  born 
with  the  number  of  segments  proper  to  them,  and  all  their 
feet  being  developed  at  once,  either  at  the  period  of  birth 
or  when  they  pass  into  the  nymph  state.     M.  Savi,  the  son, 
professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Pisa,  who  has  made  a  peculiar 
study  of  the  iuli,  has  observed,  that  when  they  issue  from 
the  egg,  they  are  devoid  of  these  organs  :   these  animals, 
therefore,  undergo  a  true   metamorphosis.     In    some,   the 
male  sexual  organs  are  always  placed  after  the  seventh  pair 
of  feet,  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  segment  of  the  body,  and 
those  of  the  female,  near  the  origin  of  the  second  feet ;  in 
the  others,  these  sorts  of  organs  are  situated  in  the  usual 
place,  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  masculine  parts  of  the  first,  compared  with  that 
which  they  have  in  the  Crustacea  and  arachnida,  would  seem 
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to  indicate  the  separation  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen.  With 
regard  to  the  other  myriapods  in  which  the  sexual  organs 
are  posterior,  we  remark  that  in  an  analogous  portion  of  the 
body  of  certain  species  (Scolopendra  morMansJ^  an  inver- 
sion takes  place  in  the  successive  order  of  the  stigmata, 
which  would  seem  to  announce  the  same  distinction. 

The  myriapods  live  and  grow  a  longer  time  than  the  other 
insects,  and  according  to  M.  Savi,  two  years,  at  least,  are 
necessary  to  some  of  them,  (the  iuli,)  for  the  genital  organs 
to  become  apparent. 

From  this  assemblage  of  facts,  we  may  conclude,  that  these 
animals,  on  the  one  side,  approximate  to  the  crustacea  and 
arachnida,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  insects ;  but  considered 
with  regard  to  the  presence,  form,  and  direction  ot  the  tra- 
cheae, they  certainly  appertain  to  the  last  class. 

We  shall  divide  them  into  two  families,  perfectly  distinct, 
both  by  reason  of  their  organization  and  habits,  and  com- 
posing, in  Linnasus,  two  generic  sections. 

The  first  family  of  the  Mtbiapods,  that  of 

Thk  Chilognatha,  Latr.,  or  the  genus  of  the  Iuli  of 

Linnasus, 

Has  the  body  generally  crustaceous,  and  often  cylindrical ; 
the  antennae  a  little  thicker  towards  the  end,  or  almost  of 
an  equal  thickness,  and  composed  of  seven  articulations; 
two  thick  mandibles  without  palpi,  very  distinctly  divided 
into  two  portions,  by  a  medial  articulation,  ?nth  imbricated 
teeth,  and  implanted  in  a  concavity  of  its  upper  extremity ; 
a  sort  of  lip  (lanquet),  situated  immediately  below  them, 
covering  them,  crustaceous,  plane,  divided  at  its  exterior 
surface,  by  longitudinal  sutures  and  emarginations,  into 
four  principal  areas,  tuburculated  at  the  upper  edge,  and 
of  which  the  two  intermediate  ones  are  more  narrow  and 
short,  situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  another  area,  serv- 
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ing  them  as  a  common  basis ;  the  feet  very  short,  and  ter- 
minated  by  a  single  crotchet ;  four  feet  sitaated  immediately 
under  the  preceding  piece,  of  the  form  of  those  which 
fidlow,  but  approximating  more  to  their  basis,  with  the 
radical  articulation  proportionately  longer,  and  the  majority 
of  the  others  attached  in  double  pairs  to  a  single  ring.  The 
male  genital  cftgans  are  situated  immediately  after  the 
serenth  pair  of  feet,  and  those  of  the  other  sex  bdiind  the 
second.  The  stigmata  are  placed  alternately,  outside  the 
origin  of  each  pair  of  feet,  and  very  small. 

The  chilognatha  walk  very  slowly,  or  slide  along,  as  it 
were,  and  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ^ral  or  ball.  The 
first  a^ment  of  the  body  (and  in  some  the  following  one) 
is  the  largest,  and  presents  the  form  of  a  corslet  or  small 
buckle.  It  is  seldom  until  the  fourth  in  some,  and  the  fifth 
or  sixth  in  others,  that  the  duplicature  of  the  pairs  of  feet 
commences  ;  the  first  two  or  four  feet  are  even  entirely  free 
as  fiu-  as  their  origin,  when  they  adhere  to  their  respective 
segments,  only  by  a  medial  or  sternal  line.  The  last  two  or 
three  rings  are  apodal ;  on  each  side  of  the  body  is  seen  a 
series  of  pores,  which  have  been  taken  for  stigmata,  but 
which,  according  M.  Savi,  are  destined  for  the  issue  of  r 
sort  of  acid  liquor,  and  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  seems 
lo  serve  as  a  defSence  against  enemies.  The  apertures  proper 
to  respiratixm,  the  discovery  of  which  is  owing  to  him,  are 
placed  cm  the  sternal  piece  of  each  segment,  and  oommup 
nicate  interiorly,  with  a  double  series  of  pneumatic  pouches, 
arranged  like  chaplets  all  along  the  body,  and  from  which 
proceed  the  tradieal  branches,  which  spread  themselves  over 
the  other  organs.  According  to  the  observation  of  M.  Straus, 
the  pouclies  or  vesicular  tracheae,  are  not  connected  one  with 
the  otheir  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  principal  trachea. 

In  the  environs  of  Pisa,  where  M.  Savi  collected  the  fore- 
gcHug  observations,  the  season  of  reproduction  with  the  com- 
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mon  iulu8  commences  towards  the  end  of  December,  and 
finishes  towards  the  middle  of  May.  The  copulative  organs 
of  the  male  are  placed,  in  this  species,  under  the  sixth  s^- 
ment,  but  they  are  not  apparent,  as  genital  parts,  until  the 
individual  has  attained  about  a  third  of  its  ordinary  size. 
Until  then,  this  place  is  occupied  by  a  pair  of  feet,  the 
fifteenth,  and  which  always  exists  in  the  females.  In  them, 
the  orifice  of  the  sexual  parts,  is  placed  between  the  first  and 
second  segment.  In  certain  glomeris  and  female  iuli,  I  have 
observed  behind  the  origin  of  the  second  pair  of  feet,  two 
small  convex  nipples,  which  appear  to  characterize  the  sex. 
That  of  the  males  also  consists  of  two  nipples,  but  each  ter- 
minated by  a  scaly*  crochet.  In  copulation,  these  insects  are 
upright,  and  apply  face  to  face,  the  anterior  extremities  of 
the  body,  entwining  below.  The  body  of  individuals  just 
bom,  is  kidney-formed,  perfectly  smooth,  and  without  appen- 
dages. Eighteen  days  after,  it  undergoes  a  first  moulting, 
and  they  then  assume  the  form  of  the  adults.  But,  still, 
they  have  only  twenty-two  segments,  and  the  total  number 
of  their  feet  is  twenty-six  pairs.  M.  Savi  appears  to  contnu- 
dict  the  assertion  of  De  Geer,  who  says  that  he  counted  but 
three  pairs,  and  eight  rings  in  the  young  individuals.  But 
is  it  very  certain  the  moulting  of  which  M.  Savi  speaks  is 
really  the  first  P  and  should  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  presume 
that  these  young  individuals  do  not  pass  suddenly  from  a 
state  in  which  they  exhibit  no  locomotive  app«:idage,  to  that 
in  which  they  have  twenty-six  pairs  of  feet  ?  or  that,  in  a 
word,  some  other  changes  of  the  skin,  but  which  may  have 
escaped  M.  Savi,  have  taken  place,  and  have  successively 
developed  this  number  of  feet  ?  Do  not  the  observations  of 
Reaumur,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  confirm  these  gradual 
transitions  ?  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  according  to  M. 
Savi,  the  first  eighteen  pairs  of  feet  ov\y  serve  for  locomo- 
tion.    At  the  second  moulting,  the  animal  has  thirty-six 
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pair,  and  at  tbe  third  forty-three.  The  body  then,  is  com- 
posed  of  thirty  segments.  Finally,  in  the  adult  state,  the 
male  has  thirty-nine,  and  the  female  sixty-four.  Two  years 
after,  they  moult  again,  and  it  is  only  then,  that  the  organs 
of  generation  appear.  From  the  birth,  which  takes  place  in 
March  to  November,  the  time  in  which  M.  Savi  ceased  his 
observations,  these  changes  of  the  skin  are  renewed  from 
month  to  month  very  nearly.  In  what  the  insect  casts  off, 
we  c^an  discover  even  the  membrane  which  lines  the  alimen* 
tary  canal,  and  the  tracheae.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  are 
the  only  parts  which  M.  Savi  could  not  find. 

These  insects  feed  either  on  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
but  in  a  state  of  death  and  decomposition,  and  they  lay  in 
the  earth  a  great  number  of  eggs. 

They  form  in  Linnaeus,  but  one  genus — 

The  Iuli  (Iulus,  L.), 

Which  we  divide  as  follows : — 

Some  have  the  body  crustaceous,  without  appendages  to 
the  end,  and  the  antennae  swelled  towards  the  summit. 

The  Olomebis  (Olomebis,  Latr.), 

Similar  to  wood-lice,  oval,  and  rolling  themselves  up  in  a 
haU. 

Their  body,  convex  above,  and  concave  underneath,  has, 
along  each  of  its  lower  sides,  a  range  of  small  scales,  analo- 
gous to  the  lateral  divisions  of  the  trilobites.  It  is  com- 
posed,  without  reckoning  the  head,  of  but  twelve  segments  or 
tablets,  the  first  of  which,  more  narrow,  forms  a  sort  of 
collar,  in  a  transverse  semi-circle.  The  following  segment 
and  the  last  are  the  largest  of  all.  The  number  of  feet  in 
the  females  is  thirty-four,  and  thirty-two  in  the  males,  their 
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sexual  organs  replacing  the  pair  which  is  wanting.  These 
animals  are  terrestrial  and  live  under  stones,  in  mountainous 
places.* 

Thb  luLiy  proper  (Iulus,  Link.), 

Which  have  the  body  cylindrical,  and  very  long,  rolling 
themselves  spirally,  and  without  any  projection,  or  trenchant 
edge  on  the  sides  of  the  rings. 

The  largest  species  live  on  the  ground,  particularly  in 
sandy  places  and  woods,  and  shed  a  disagreeable  odour.' 
The  smallest  feed  on  fruits,  roots,  or  the  leaves  of  pot-herbs. 
Some  others  are  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  moss,  &c. 

The  very  large  lulus  (/.  MaximuSy  Lin.),  Marcg.  Bras, 
p.  255.  Proper  to  South  America,  and  is  about  seven  inches 
long. 

The  lulus  of  the  sands  (/.  SabulosuSj  Lin.),  Scheff. 
Elem.  Entom.  Ixxiii.  I,  fasciatus.  De  O.  Insect.  VII.  xxxvi. 
9, 10.  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  cxxxiii.  About  sixteen  lines  in 
length,  of  a  blackish  brown,  with  two  reddish  lines  along  the 
back  ;  fifty-four  segments,  of  which  the  last  but  one  is  ter- 
minated by  a  strong  point,  hairy  and  corneous  at  the  end. 
In  Europe. 

The  terrestrial  lulus  (/.  terrestriSj  Linn.),  Geoff.  Insect 
II.  xxii.  5.  About  one-fourth  smaller,  bluish  ash,  inter- 
sected with  clear  yellowish,  forty-two  to  forty-seven  segments. 
With  the  preceding. -f- 

*  Iidiit  Ova&i,  Lin.  Gronov.  Zooph.  pi.  xviL  4,  5. — Onuctu  Zonattu 
Pftnz.  Faun  Insect.  Germ.  IX.  xxiii. — Ghmeris  MargimUa^  Leach^  Zool. 
Misc.  cxzxii.— Offtfciff  Puttulatui,  Fab.  Panz.  ibid.  xxii. 

f  See  the  two  before- cited  memoirs  of  M.  Savi.  and  the  Zool.  Misc.  of 
Dr.  Leach,  vol.  .9.  with  respect  to  these  two  species  and  some  other  Eng- 
lish ones.  Add,  Tulus  Indus,  Lin.  De  G.  VII.  xliii.  7 ;  Seb.  Mas.  11. 
xxiv.  4,  S;  Seb  Mus.  I.  Ixxxi.  5 ;  Schroet  Abhandl.  I.  iii.  7. 
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The  P0LYDE8MI  (PoLYDESMus,  Latr.)y 

Similar  to  the  luli  in  the  linear  form  of  their  body,  and 
the  habit  of  rolling  themselves  spirally,  but  having  the  seg- 
ments compressed  on  the  lower  sides,  with  a  crest-formed 
projection  above. 

They  are  found  on  stones,  and  most  frequently  in  humid 
places.* 

The  species,  which  have  apparent  eyes,  form  the  genus 
Craspedosomej  of  Dr.  Leach.f 

The  others  have  the  body  membranous,  very  soft,  and 
tenninated  by  pencils  of  small  scales.  Their  antennae  are  of 
the  same  thickness.     Such  are. 

The  Polyxeni  (Polyxenus,  Latr.), 

Which  comprehend  as  yet  but  one  species,  classed  with 
the  Scolopendra  («Sc.  lagura^  L.),  by  Linnaeus,  Geoffroy, 
and  Fabricius. 

It  is  the  Ivlua  with  pencilled  tail  of  De  Oeer,  Insect.  VII. 
xxxvi.  1,  2,  3 ;  Zool.  Misc.  cxxxv.  B.  Polyxenus  lagurua. 
This  insect  is  very  small,  oblong,  with  aigrettes  of  small  scales 
on  the  sides,  and  a  white  pencil  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body.  It  has  twelve  pairs  of  feetj  placed  on  as  many  semi-rings. 

It  sojourns  in  the  clefts  of  walls,  and  under  the  bark  of 
old  trees. 

The  second  family  of  the  Myrapods, 

The  Chilopoda  (Chilopoda,  Latr.),  or  the  genus  of  the 
Scolopendbjb  (Scolopekdra),  of  Linnaeus, 

Have  the  antennse  more   slender    towards  their  extremity, 

*  The  lulm  Compianaiut,  (Zool.  Misc.  cxxxv.  A. ;)  depreuut,  itigma, 
tridadaiMi  of  Fabricius ;  hit  scolopendra  ?  donaJu  clypeaUu 

\  The  species,  unknown  before  the  researches  of  Dr.  Leach,  appear  pe- 
culiar to  Great  Britain.— See  the  plate  cxxxiv.  of  his  Zoological  Miscel- 
lany, Vol.  III. 
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of  fourteen  articulations  and  upwards ;  a  mouth  composed 
of  two  mandibles,  provided  with  a  small  appendage,  in  the 
form  of  a  palpus,  presenting  in  their  centre  the  appearance  of 
a  synostosis,  and  terminated  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  in- 
dented on  the  edges ;  one  quadrifid  lip,*  the  two  lateral  divi- 
sions of  which  are  larger,  annulated  transversely,  similar  to 
the  membranous  feet  of  caterpillars ;  two  palpi,  or  little  feet 
united  at  their  base,  unguiculated  at  the  end ;  and  a  second 
lip'f-  formed  by  a  second  pair  of  feet,  dilated  and  joined  at 
their  origin,  and  terminated  by  a  strong  crotchet,  mobile, 
and  pierced  under  its  extremity  with  a  hole,  for  the  issue  of 
a  poisonous  fluid. 

The  body  is  depressed  and  membranous.  Each  of  its  rings 
is  covered  with  a  coriaceous  and  cartilaginous  plate,  and  has, 
for  the  most  part,  but  one  pair  of  feet.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, they  are  but  semi-rings.  The  last  pair  is  usually 
thrown  backwards,  and  elongated  in  the  form  of  a  tail.    The 

*  A  piece  analogous  to  the  lower  lip  of  the  chylognatha,  r^reaenting, 
in  my  opinion,  the  tongue  of  the  cnittacea,  but  also  fit  to  perform  the 
office  of  jaws.    This  is  what  M.  Savigny  names  first  auxiliary  lip. 

f  The  second  auxiliary  lip  of  M.  Savigny.  It  is  not  joined  with  the 
heady  but  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  first  semi-segment.  The  two 
feet  with  crotchets  form,  by  their  union  and  dilatation  of  their  first  articu- 
lation^  a  plate  in  the  form  of  a  chin  and  lip.  The  same  semi-segment  bean 
the  two  first  common  feet  In  the  scolopendne  proper  of  Or.  Leach,  the 
first  two  stigmata  are  situated  on  the  third  semi-segment  The  second 
and  the  following,  will  compose  the  first  complete  ring,  and  then  the  first 
two  stigmata  will  be  placed,  as  in  the  other  insects,  in  a  space  correspond- 
ing to  the  prothorax.  This  second  auxiliary  lip  may  thus  represent  the 
lower  lip  of  the  grinding  hexapode  insects;  but  here  the  pharynx  is  si- 
tuated in  front  of  this  lip,  whereas,  in  the  myriapods,  it  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  first  auxiliary  lip.  It  is  from  these  relations,  and  many  others  fur- 
nished by  the  entomostracea  and  arachnida,  that  I  consider  the  feet  of 
the  hexapod  insecu  as  the  analogues  of  the  six  jaw-feet  of  the  decapode 
cructacea. 
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organs  of  respiration  are  composed  either  wholly  or  in  part 
of  tubular  tracheae. 

These  animals  run  very  fast,  are  camassial,  avoid  light, 
and  conceal  themselves  under  stones,  old  beams  of  wood, 
bark  of  trees,  in  earth,  dung,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of 
warm  dimates  dread  them  greatly,  the  species  which  are 
found  there  being  very  large,  and  their  poison  probably  more 
active.  The  scolapendra  morsUans  is  designated  in  the 
Antilles,  by  the  epithet  maleficent.  Some  are  known  to 
possess  a  phosphoric  property. 

The  sexual  organs  are  interior,  and  situated  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  following 
insects.  The  stigmata  are  more  sensible  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding family,  and  are  either  lateral  or  dorsal. 

This  family,  which  in  the  method  of  Dr.  Leach  forms  his 
order  sygnatha,  may,  according  to  these  last  mentioned  cha- 
racters, the  nature  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  feet,  be 
thus  divided.  Some  have  but  fifteen  pairs  of  feet,*  and  their 
body  seen  above,  exhibits  fewer  segments  than  below-— 

The  Scutigera  (Scutigeba,  Lam.     Cermatiay  II.), 

Which  have  the  body  covered  with  eight  plates  in  the  form 
of  shields,  under  each  of  which  M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  has 
observed  two  pneumatic  pouches,  or  vesicular  tracheae,  re- 
ceiving the  air,  and  communicating  with  the  lateral  and  lower 
tubular  tracheae.  The  under  part  of  the  body  is  divided 
iDto  fifteen  semi-rings,  having  each  a  pair  of  feet  terminated 
by  a  very  long  tarsus,  narrow,  and  very  much  articulated. 
The  last  pairs  are  more  elongated.  The  eyes  are  large,  and 
with  facets. 
Thej  have  slender  and  tolerably  long  antennae.     The  two 

*  Or.  Leach  counts  two  pair  more,  because  he  comprehends  in  this 
number  the  palpi,  and  crotcheuformed  feet  of  the  head. 
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palpi  are  salient,  and  furnished  with  small  spines.  The 
body  is  shorter  than  in  the  other  genera  of  the  same  family, 
with  the  articulations  of  the  feet  proportionaUy  longer. 

The  scutigera,  which,  according  to  these  characters^  form 
the  passage  from  the  preceding  family  to  this,  are  very  agile 
and  often  lose  a  portion  of  the  feet  when  taken  hold  of. 

The  species  of  our  country  conceals  itself  between  the 
beams  or  rafters  of  the  scaffold-work  of  houses.* 

The  Lithobii  (Lithobius,  Leach), 

Which  have  the  stigmata  lateral,  the  body  divided,  both 
above  and  underneath  into  an  equal  number  of  segments, 
each  having  a  pair  of  feet.  The  upper  plates  are  alternately 
longer  and  shorter,  as  far  as  the  posterior  extremity. 

The  forked  Liihobius  (Scohpendra  forficata^  Lin.), 
Fab.  De  G.  Oeoff.  Hist,  des  insect.  II.  xxii.  3.  Panz.  Faun, 
insect.  Germ.  L.  xiii.  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  cxxxvii.+ 

The  others  have  at  least  twenty-one  pairs  of  feet,  and  the 
segments  are,  as  well  above  as  below,  of  equal  size,  and  the 
same  number. 

The  Scolopendr.e  proper  (Scolopendra,  Linn.), 

Are  those,  wliich  reckoning  from  the  two  feet  coming  imme- 
diately after  the  two  crotchets  forming  the  external  lip, 
exhibit  only  twenty-one  pairs,  and  the  antennae  of  which  have 
seventeen  articulations.      They   compose  the  genera  Scolo^ 

*  The  scoioptendra  with  twenty  eigki  feet,  of  Geotfroy,  which  ap|)earf 
to  differ  from  the  S.  Coieoptrata  of  Panier,  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  L.  xii.,  and 
from  that  of  Liniueut;  luius  Araneoideg,  Pall.  Spic.  ZooLDC  iv.  16.; 
Scolopendra  Longieomis,  Fab.  of  Tranquebor.— See  also  Leach  Zool. 
Misc.,  Cermatia  Xitwia,  cxxxTi.,  and  the  Hth  toI.  of  the  Linnaean  Trans- 
actions. 

\  L.  Variegahii  L^viUAna^  Leach,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XI.~  See  also  the 
third  Tol.  of  hit  Zoological  Miscellany. 
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pendra^  and  Cryiaps  of  Dr.  Leach.  The  eyes  are  distinct, 
eight  in  number,  four  on  each  side,  in  the  first,  and  that 
which  comprehends  the  largest  species;  they  amount  to 
nothing,  or  are  scarcely  visible  in  the  second. 

The  most  southern  departments  of  France,  and  of  other 
countries  of  the  South  of  Europe,  present  us  with  one  species 
{ScolopendrOf  cingulata^  Latr.  Sc,  MarsUaiu,  Vill.  Entom. 
torn.  IV.  xi.  17)  18,)  almost  as  large  sometimes  as  the  ordi- 
nary species  of  the  Antilles,  but  having  the  body  more 
flatted.* 

The  crytops  have  their  antennae  more  grained  than  the 
scolopendrse,  and  the  two  hinder  feet  more  slender.  Dr. 
Leach  mentions  two  species  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.'f 

In  the  scolopendrse  composing  the  genus  GeophUtis  of 
the  same  writer,  the  number  of  feet  is  above  forty-two,  and 
often  very  considerable.  The  antennae  have  but  fourteen 
articulations,  and  their  extremity  is  less  slender.  The  body 
is  proportionally  more  narrow  and  long.  The  eyes  are  not 
very  distinct.     Some  species  are  electrical.  | 

•  Scolopemdn  Mormiam^  Unn.  De  G.  InsectVII.  xliii.  1.— See,  for  the 
odier  Speciei,  the  third  volume  of  the  Zoological  Miscellany,  by  Dr. 
Lewfa.  The  Scolopendra  GigmUea  of  Linineus  ( Hrown,  lam.  xlii.  4.),  and 
other  large  species,  but  incompletely  described. 

f  Crytopt  Horiensit,  Zool.    Misc.  cxxxix.   ejusd.  ibid.;  Crytopt  La* 


}  S,  Eiectrica^  Lin.  Frisch.  Insect.  XI.  viii.  1.;  S.  occidentalis,  Linn. 
ibid,  vi.  S,  Phctpharea,  Lin.  Fallen  from  the  sky  on  a  vessel,  at 
one  hundred  miles  dbtant  from  land.  See  the  third  volume  of  the  Zool. 
Miscell.,  Dr.  Leach's  Geopkilus  marUimut,  CXL.  1,  S.->G.  hngicomit. 
Tab.  cad.  3,  6,  and  some  other  species. 
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The  characters  of  this  order  have  been  amply  detailed  in 
the  text,  and  our  supplementary  notice  of  it  must  be  slight 
indeed.  There  is  little  of  any  interest  to  be  found,  at  least 
in  a  popular  point  of  view,  in  the  insects  which  compose  it. 

The  myriapods  live  and  grow  for  a  longer  time  than  the 
other  animals  of  this  class,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  text. 
They  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  undergoing  metamor- 
phosis, unless  we  regard  the  development  of  additional  feet 
and  rings,  in  proportion  to  age,  as  such.  This  is  what  M. 
Latreille  calls  ^*  ebatLchiej*  or  a  mere  imperfect  sketch  of 
transformation.  The  myriapods  may  thus  be  considered  as 
forming  a  passage  from  the  insects  to  the  Crustacea.  In  ex- 
ternal forms  they  approximate  to  the  latter,  but  their  inter- 
nal organization,  the  only  proper  basis  of  methodical  divi- 
sions, associates  them  to  the  former.  It  is  just  thus  that  the 
trachean  arachnida  resemble  in  exterior  the  pulmonary 
arachnida,  but  are  nevertheless  closer  to  the  insects  in  all  the 
relations  of  internal  structure. 
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The  myriapods  make  their  habitation  in  the  earth  under 
the  different  bodies  placed  upon  its  surface,  under  the  bark 
of  treeS)  moss,  and  between  the  leaves  of  some  vegetables 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  are  greatly  attached  to  con^ 
oealment  and  obscurity. 

Certain  very  singular  fossil  animals,  the  analogues  of 
which  have  not  been  discovered,  and  many  of  which  form 
the  mineralogical  composition  of  the  strata  in  which  they 
have  been  found,  appear  to  belong  to  races  totally  annihi- 
lated by  the  ancient  revolutions  of  the  globe :  the  trilobites 
to  fill  up  the  void  between  the  myriapoda  and  the 


We  shall  content  ourselves  here  with  a  slight  notice  of  the 
genus  luLUS,  in  the  family  chilqgnatha  of  this  order.  The 
body  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  short  rings,  of  a 
hard  smooth  substance,  somewhat  calcareous.  The  number 
of  these  rings  varies  according  to  the  species.  With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  at  each  extremity,  they  are  equal, 
and  each  of  them  have,  imdemeath,  two  pairs  of  feet,  con- 
tiguous or  closely  approximating  at  their  origin.  The  head 
of  the  iuli  is  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  body,  flat  under- 
neath, ocHivex  and  rounded  above  in  the  hinder  part,  a  little 
more  narrow  and  almost  squared  afterwards  from  the  eyes. 
The  anterior  edge  is  emarginated  in  the  middle.  The  eyes 
are  buried  in  the  surface  of  the  head.  They  are  oval,  level, 
and  formed  of  small  grains  of  an  irregularly  hexagonal 
figure.  Near  their  internal  side  are  inserted  the  two  an- 
tennae, which  are  but  little  longer  than  the  head,  rather 
thick,  and  with  seven  articulations.  The  mouth  is  composed 
of  two  large  mandibles,  and  a  crustaceous  piece  or  sort  of 
under  lip,  covering  transversely  the  under  part  of  the  head. 
The  mandibles  have  some  relations  with  those  of  the  wood- 
lice,  and  a  structure  altogether  peculiar,  to  which  nothing 
analogous  is  found  out  of  the  order  myriapoda.    They  are 
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composed  of  a  scaly  stem,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  an 
articulation  equally  scaly,  and  surmounted  by  a  piece  in 
which  are  implanted  transversely  some  small  corneous  parts, 
which  are  trenchant,  and  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
teeth.  The  back  of  each  mandible  is,  moreover^  emboxed 
externally  in  a  scaly  capsule,  which  is  large,  articulated  at 
its  base,  angular,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  of  two  levels,  the 
extremity  of  each  of  which  is  emarginated. 

The  under  lip,  which  M.  Savigny  considers  as  two  pair 
of  jaws  united,  is  divided  by  many  sutures  or  imprinted 
lines.  Below  and  in  the  middle  is  seen  a  piece,  the  edges  of 
which  are  angular,  above  which  two  narrow  pieces  rise  p«ral- 
lely  contiguous  at  their  internal  edge,  and  the  extremity  of 
which  is  obtusely  edged.  On  each  side,  in  the  direction  of 
the  preceding,  rises  a  scaly  piece  of  the  same  figure  as  the 
two  middle  ones,  but  larger,  somewhat  widened,  and  rounded 
on  the  external  side  at  the  top.  Towards  its  internal  angle 
are  two  tubercles,  which  might  be  taken  for  two  palpi.  The 
general  piece  is  flat,  and  resembles,  being  very  slender,  a 
membranous  leaf. 

The  first  two  rings  of  the  body  do  not  form  an  entire 
circle.  They  are  open  below.  Also,  the  first  two  pair  of 
feet  have  a  peculiar  membranous  support  which  fills  the  in- 
tervals. These  first  two  feet,  and  even  the  second,  seem  to 
be  attached  immediately  under  the  mouth,  and  are  thus  ana^ 
logons  to  the  jaw-feet  of  the  Crustacea.  The  first  ring  is 
very  open,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  corslet,  being 
plate^formcd,  and  longer  than  each  of  the  others.  The  third, 
Uiough  nearly  forming  an  entire  round,  is  neverthdess  open, 
and  has  but  a  single  pair  of  feet,  inverted  like  the  preced- 
ing. The  fourth  segment  is  more  closed,  but  has  only  a 
single  pair  of  feet.  It  is  only  at  the  fifth  that  the  duplica- 
tion of  feet  commences.  Thus,  supposing  that  the  firi»t  seg- 
ment, which  may  be  considered  the  corslet,  has  no  feet«  the 
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firat  pair  of  these  organs  of  motion  will  correspond  to  the 
second  segment,  the  second  to  the  third,  the  third  to  the 
fourth,  fourth  to  the  fifth,  fifth  to  the  sixth.  The  duplica- 
tiaa  afterwards  is  continued  without  interruption  in  the 
females,  but  in  the  males  there  is  but  a  single  pair  at  the 
serenth  s^^ment,  in  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the 
sexual  organs  in  that  part.  These  first  segments  thus  appear 
to  represent  the  trunk  of  other  insects. 

The  determination  of  the  species  of  iuli,  having  been  es- 
tablished on  the  number  of  feet,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
some  error  in  the  specific  characters,  as  authors  in  general 
bdiered  that  each  ring  had  two  pair  of  feet.  The  two  last 
rings  are  totally  without  them.  The  penult  has  the  middle 
of  its  hinder  edge  advanced  into  a  point,  it  partly  receives 
the  terminal  segment,  which  is  composed  of  two  valves 
rounded  at  the  internal  edge,  applied  against  each  other, 
and  opening  in  a  passage  for  the  excrements  and  eggs. 

The  feet  are  very  small,  disposed  in  two  series  closely 
i^proximating  in  a  horizontal  direction  at  their  base,  and 
subsequently  forming  a  crotchet ;  they  are  composed  of  six 
small  articulations,  and  have  a  conical  and  corneous  point. 

The  iuli,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  their  feet, 
are  by  no  means  agile,  on  the  contrary  they  walk  very  slowly 
and  seem  to  glide  along  like  earth-worms.  They  cause 
their  feet  to  act,  one  after  the  other,  in  slow  and  regular 
succession.  Each  range  forms  a  sort  of  undulation ;  they 
move  at  the  same  time  their  antennsB,  appearing  to  employ 
them  to  feel  the  ground ;  and  the  body  on  which  they  are 
walking.  In  a  state  of  repose,  these  insects  have  their  body 
rolled  up  in  a  circular  or  spiral  figure,  the  head  being  in  the 
middle :  they  might  be  taken  for  little  serpents. 

The  iuli  are  found  under  stones,  bark  of  trees,  moss,  &c. 
They  are  generally  fond  of  places  somewhat  humid  and  ob- 
scure.    There  is  a  southern  species,  however,  which  is  rather 
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large,  and  remains  in  the  open  air,  being  found  in  great 
quantities  in  calcareous  soils.  Degeer  has  obBerved  an  iulus 
gnawing  the  larva  of  a  fly,  and  partly  eating  it.  It  would 
therefore  seem  probable  that  these  insects  are  of  a  carnivor- 
ous nature ;  nevertheless,  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that 
they  feed  on  earth.  Several  species,  but  v^  small  ones, 
also  gnaw  fruits,  the  leaves  of  potage  plants,  and  especially 
those  which  fall  to  the  ground  and  are  decomposing. 

The  iuli  are  oviparous.  On  opening  the  gravid  females, 
the  ovaries  are  found  to  be  full  of  white  eggs,  tolerably 
bulky.  Degeer  found  on  the  young,  at  the  moment  in  which 
they  were  disclosed,  only  six  feet,  which  were  attached  in 
pairs  to  the  first  three  rings.  The  total  number  of  rings  at 
this  time,  is  but  seven  or  eight ;  but,  in  four  days  time,  four 
other  pairs  of  feet,  and  some  additional  rings  at  the  posterior 
extremity  shoot  forth.  The  antenns,  which  at  first  had  but 
four  apparent  articulations,  now  have  six.  The  naturalist 
just  mentioned  did  not  observe  any  vestige  of  spoils  near 
these  insects,  but  it  seems  probable,  notwitstanding,  that  they 
change  their  skin  to  acquire  the  development  of  these  new 
parts.  The  exactitude  of  the  researches  of  D^eer,  can 
hardly  permit  us  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
The  young  iuli  may  then  be  considered  as  undergoing  a 
metamorphosis,  since  the  number  of  their  organs  of  motion, 
and  of  the  segments  of  the  body,  increases  with  age^  and 
doubtless  by  the  means  of  successive  moultings. 

This  genus  is  very  numerous  in  species,  and  one  belonging 
to  America  is  very  remarkable  for  its  size  (ItUas  nuuri- 
tnus). 

The  family  of  the  Chilopoda  are  distinguished  from  the 
preceding,  not  only  by  the  characters  given  in  the  text,  but 
by  the  swiftness  of  their  movements.  They  are  carnivorous, 
and  conceal  themselves  under  stones,  old  beams,  the  bark  of 
trees,  in  the  earth,  in  dunghills,  &c.     They  feed  on  living 
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insects,  which  they  prick  with  the  crotchets  of  thdr  second 
lip,  just  aa  the  araneida  do  with  the  talons  of  their  man- 
dibles, and  distil  into  the  wound  a  very  active  poison,  active 
at  least  in  its  operation  on  those  little  animals,  for  they 
perish  instantly  on  its  application.  According  to  the  ingenious 
notion  of  M.  Savigny,  the  mandibles  of  the  araneida  repre- 
sent the  second  pair  of  the  auxiliary  jaws  of  the  Crustacea. 
Now,  in  the  chilopoda,  the  second  lip  also  corresponds  to 
those  same  jaw-feet,  and  answers  similar  purposes. 

The  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  are  much  afraid  of  these 
insects,  the  species  found  there  being  very  large,  and  their 
poison,  in  all  probability  more  active.  There  is  one,  even  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  the  bite  of  which  some- 
times occasions  very  serious  accidents. 

The  ScoLOPENDBA,  are  the  only  insects  of  this  family 
worth  detaining  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  this  place. 
They  vary  considerably  in  their  dimensions.  The  largest  of 
thoee  found  in  Europe,  are  little  more  than  two  inches  long. 
Those  of  India,  are  as  much  as  eight.  They  are  sometimes 
termed  millipedes.  They  will  bite,  or  rather  pinch  with 
considerable  force.  They  live  in  the  earthy  in  old  rotten 
wood,  under  stones,  and  in  other  humid  places ;  they  feed 
on  earth-worms  and  living  insects.  Some  species  of  them 
emit  a  phosphoric  light. 

These  insects  for  a  long  time  have  been  reputed  venomous, 
because  when  they  are  seized,  they  separate  their  crotchets 
with  which  they  attempt  to  bite,  and  in  the  place  where  they 
have  bitten,  a  painful  inflammation  ensues ;  but  according 
to  the  report  of  travellers,  though  the  pain  occasioned  by 
the  bite  of  the  large  scolopendrae  of  India,  is  much  more 
violent  than  that  produced  by  the  sting  of  the  scorpion,  yet 
the  consequences  axe  not  fatal.  Leeuwenhoek,  who  has 
examined  the  crotchets  of  these  insects,  has  found  near  their 
point  an  aperture,  communicating  with  a  cavity,  which  ex- 
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tends  as  far  as  their  extremities,  this  he  conceives  to  be  the 
issue  for  the  acrid  fluid  which  the  scolopendrse  introduces 
into  the  wound,  and' which  causes  the  severe  pain  which  is 
felt  after  the  bite.  This  aperture  constitutes  a  relation  be- 
tween these  insects  and  the  araneida. 

.  The  scolopendre  are  very  U vely,  and  run  with  great  agility. 
M.  Veiss  compares  the  gait  of  the  forked  scolopendra,  which 
is  one  of  the  genus  Lithobium  of  M.  Latreille,  to  that  of  an 
Helix,  and  supposes  that  the  mechanism  of  their  movem^its 
takes  place  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  According  to  him, 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  scolopendra,  instead  of  walk- 
ing, moves  in  succession  a  great  number  of  feet.  One  set  of 
these  feet  operate  in  the  line  of  position,  while  the  others  are 
raised  up ;  the  latter  are  quickly  put  to  the  ground,  while  the 
last  ones  of  each  division  are  raised.  All  these  various  move- 
ments, which  foUow  the  body,  from  the  head  to  the  hinder 
extremity,  produce  kinds  of  undulations.  The  insect  varies 
its  movements  and  their  degree  of  force  according  to  neces- 
sity ;  each  foot  resting  on  the  line  in  which  it  walks,  trans- 
ports, in  the  same  way  as  do  the  muscles  of  the  snail,  the 
body,  to  the  distance  in  which  the  limb  can  act. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  scolopendrae  were  repro- 
duced in  the  same  way  as  the  tape-worms.  But  though  this 
opinion  is  inadmissible,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  mode  of 
generation  in  those  insects  yet  remains  a  mystery.  The 
sexual  organs  would  seem  to  be  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body.  It  is  known  that  those  insects  moidt  and  quit  their 
ikin,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  that  the  wood-lice  do. 
Several  species  are  found  in  foreign  countries. 
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THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  INSECTS. 


The  THYSANOURA 

oomprehends  the  apterous  insects,  borne  solely  on  six  feet^ 
without  metamorphosis,  and  having,  moreover,  either  on  the 
sides,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  peculiar  organs  of 
locomotion. 
The  first  family  of  the  Thysanoura,  that  of 

The  Lepismenjs,  Lat 

has  the  antennae  in  the  form  of  bristles,  and  divided  from 
their  origin  into  a  great  number  of  small  articulations ;  palpi 
very  distinct,  and  projecting  at  the  mouth ;  the  abdomen 
provided  on  each  side,  underneath,  with  a  range  of  mobile  ap- 
pendages, in  the  form  of  false  feet,  and  terminated  by  articu- 
lated bristles,  three  of  which  are  most  remarkable,  and  the 
body  is  always  furnished  with  shining  scales. 
It  comprehends  but  a  single  genus  of  Linnaeus— 

Lepisma. 

Their  body  is  elongated,  and  covered  with  small  scales, 
often  silvery  and  brilliant,  which  circumstance  has  caused  the 
most  common  species  to  be  compared  to  a  little  fish.     The 
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antennse  are  in  the  fonn  of  bristles,  and  usually  very  lc»ig. 
The  mouth  is  composed  of  a  lip  (labrum),  of  two  mandibles, 
almost  membranous,  of  two  jaws  with  two  divisions,  with  a 
palpus  of  from  five  to  six  articulations,  and  a  lip  with  four 
sections,  and  bearing  two  palpi  with  four  articulations.  The 
thorax  is  of  three  pieces ;  the  abdomen,  which  is  contracted 
by  little  and  little  towards  its  posterior  extremity,  has, 
along  each  side  of  the  belly,  a  range  of  small  appendages 
supported  on  a  short  articulation,  and  terminating  in  silken 
points.  The  last  are  the  longest.  From  the  anus  issues  a 
sort  of  scaly  stylet,  compressed,  and  consisting  of  two  pieces. 
Then  come  the  three  articulated  bristles,  which  are  prolonged 
beyond  the  body.  The  feet  are  short,  and  often  have  very 
large  haunches,  strongly  compressed,  and  in  the  form  of 
scales. 

Many  species  conceal  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  window* 
frames  which  are  seldom  opened,  or  always  closed ;  under 
planks  which  are  somewhat  moist ;  in  presses,  &c.  Others 
live  retired  under  stones. 

These  insects  run  very  fast :  some  of  them  leap  by  means 
of  the  threads  of  their  tail. 

Two  subgenera  have  been  formed  of  them — 

Machtlis,  Lat.j    PetrobitM,  Leach, 

whose  eyes  are  very  much  composed,  almost  contiguous,  and 
occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  head.  They  have  the  body 
convex,  and  arched  above,  and  the  abdomen  terminated  by 
small  threads,  proper  for  leaping,  and  of  which  the  middle 
one,  placed  above  the  other  two,  is  by  far  the  longest. 

The  maxillary  palpi  are  very  large,  and  in  the  form  of 
small  feet ;  the  thorax  is  contracted  centrally,  and  its  first 
segment  is  smaller  than  the  second,  and  vaulted. 

These  insects  leap  remarkably  well,  and  frequent  stony 
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and  coTered  places.  All  the  known  species  belong  to  Eu- 
rope.* 

Lepisma,  Lin,^    Forhicina^  Geoff.  Leach, 

which  have  the  eyes  very  small,  very  much  separated,  and 
composed  of  but  a  small  number  of  grains ;  the  body  flatted, 
and  terminated  by  three  threads  of  the  same  length,  inserted 
on  the  same  Une,  but  employed  in  leaping. 

Their  haunches  are  very  large.  Most  part  of  the  specied 
are  found  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

The  Sugar  Lepiame  (L.  Saccharina,  Lin.),  Forbicini, 
Plaifj  GeolT.  Insect.  II.  xx.  3.  SchoefF.  Elem.  Entom.  Ixxv., 
four  lines  long,  of  a  silvery  and  somewhat  leaden  colour, 
without  spots  ^  is,  as  is  said,  originally  of  America,  but  has 
become  common  in  our  houses.  ' 

With  it,  and  in  the  same  places,  is  often  found  the  Banded 
Lepisme  ( Vittata,  Fabr.),  which  has  the  body  ashen,  punc- 
tuated with  four  stripes  of  the  latter  colour  along  the  back 
of  the  abdomen.  Other  species  are  to  be  found  ui^der 
stones. 

The  second  family  of  the  Thysanoura  is  that  of  the 

PoDCJRELLiE,  Lat., 

whose  antennae  consist  of  four  pieces,  and  the  mouth  presents 
no  distinct  and  prominent  palpi.  The  abdomen  is  termi- 
nated by  a  forked  tail,  which,  in  a  state  of  repose,  is  applied 
under  the  beUy.  It  is  employed  in  leaping.  In  Linnaeus 
this  family  constitutes  but  a  single  genus — 

PODURA. 

These  insects  are  very  small,  very  soft,  and  elongated^  with 
the  head  oval,  and  the  two  eyes  composed  each  of  eight 

*  Lepuma  pofypoda^  Lin. ;  L.  Sac^arina,  Vill.  Entom.  Lin.  IV.  xi.  l. ; 
Rood.  Gen.  InsecL  xzix.  !•;  Forbicine  CyMndrique,  Geoff.;  Lepisma  Tie- 
umia.  Fab. ;  Petrohau  MarUimuM,  Leach.  Zoolog.  Miscellan.  CXLV. 
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small  grains.  Their  feet  have  only  four  distinct  articulationB. 
The  tail  is  soft,  flexible,  and  composed  of  a  lower  piece, 
mobile  at  the  base,  at  the  extremity  of  which  two  stems  are 
articulated,  susceptible  of  approximation,  separation,  or 
crossings,  and  which  constitute  the  teeth  of  the  fork.  These 
insects  can  erect  their  tail,  push  it  with  force  against  the 
plane  of  their  position,  as  if  they  let  go  a  spring,  and  thus 
elevate  themselves  into  the  air,  and  leap  in  the  same  manner 
that  fleas  do,  but  to  a  less  height.  They  usually  fall  down 
on  their  backs,  ^he  tail  being  extended  behind.  The  middle 
of  their  belly  presents  a  raised  portion,  which  is  oval,  and 
divided  by  a  fissure. 

Some  remain  on  trees,  on  plants,  imder  the  bark,  or  under 
stones ;  others  on  the  surface  of  dormant  waters,  and  some- 
times even  on  the  snow  during  the  thaw.  Many  unite  in 
numerous  societies  on  the  ground,  or  on  sandy  paths,  and 
resemble  at  a  distance  a  small  heap  of  gunpowder.  The 
multiplication  of  some  species  appears  to  take  place  in 
winter. 

The  PoDURA  proper  (Poduba,  Lat.), 

have  the  antennae  of  the  same  thickness,  and  without  rings  or 
small  articulations  at  the  final  piece.  Their  body  is  almost 
linear  or  cylindrical,  with  the  trunk  distinctly  articulated, 
and  the  abdomen  narrow  and  oblong.* 

Smynthubus,  Latreille, 

have  the  antennae  more  slender  towards  their  extremity,  and 
terminated  by  an  annulated  piece,  or  composed  of  small  arti- 

*  Podura  Arborea,  Lin.;  De  Geer.  Insect.  VII.  ii.  1—7. ;  P.  AheUit 
Lin.  De  G.  Ufid.  8—10. ;  P.  AquaHcoy  Lin.  De  G.  Und.  U.  17.;  P.  Pbm^ 
beoy  Lin.  De  Geer,  ibid.  iii.  1  ~4. ;  P.  Ambulant^  Lin.  De  G.  Und.  5,  6 ; 
P.  Aquatica  Gritea,  De  G.  ibid.  ii.  is,  91. 

The  Podune  vaga^  vUloio^  cmcia,  amnilata,  pugiUa^ligfiormm,Jimeiam  of 
Fabrieius. 
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culations.    The  trunk  and  abdomen  are  united  in  a  globular 
or  oTal  mass.* 


N.B.  There  is  so  little  which  can  be  added  on  this  order, 
taken  separately,  that  we  shall  proceed  with  the  translation 
of  the  text,  and  reserve  our  supplementary  observations  to 
the  end  of  the  two  following  orders. 

*  Podura  aira^  Lin.  De  Geer.  ibid.  Hi  7  - 14. ;  podune  viridity  polypoda, 
MUite,  iigmtia  of  Fabridus. 
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THE  THIRD  ORDER  OF  INSECTS. 

The  Pabasita,  Lat.,  Anoflura,  Leach, 

Thus  named  from  their  habits,  (see  lower  down,)  have  but  six 
feet  J  and  are  apterous,  like  the  thysanoura ;  but  their  abdomen 
has  no  articulated  and  mobile  appendages.  For  organs  of  sight 
they  have  but  four  or  two  small  simple  eyes.  Their  mouth 
is  in  a  great  measure  interior,  and  presents  externally  either 
a  muzzle  or  mammella,  enclosing  a  retractile  sucker,  or  two 
membranous  and  approximating  lips,  with  two  mandibles 
crotchet-formed.     They  form,  in  Linnaeus,  only  the  genus  of 

The  Lice,  (Pediculus,)  Lin. 

Their  body  is  flatted,  almost  transparent,  divided  into 
twelve  or  eleven  distinct  segments,  of  which  three  are  for  the 
trunk,  each  having  a  pair  of  feet.  The  first  of  these  seg- 
ments often  forms  a  sort  of  corslet.  The  stigmata  are  very 
distinct.  The  antennae  are  short,  of  the  same  thickness,  com- 
posed of  five  articulations,  and  often  inserted  in  an  emargi- 
nation.  Each  side  of  the  head  presents  one  or  two  simple 
eyes.  The  feet  are  short,  and  terminated  by  a  very  strong 
daw,  or  by  two  crochets  directed  one  towards  the  other. 
These  animals  thus  crook  themselves  easily,  either  to  the 
hairs  of  quadrupeds,  or  the  feathers  of  birds,  the  blood  of 
which  they  suck,  and  on  the  body  of  which  they  pass  their 
lives  and  multiply.  They  attach  their  eggs  to  these  cuta- 
neous appendages.  Their  generations  are  numerous  and 
succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity.  Some  particular 
causes,  which  are  unknown  to  us,  favour  them  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  this  is  exemplified  in  regard  to  maUy 
in  the  pediculary  malady,  or  phtiriasiSf  and  even  in  our 
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infancy.  These  insects  constantly  live  on  the  same  quadru- 
peds, and  the  same  birds,  or  at  all  events,  on  animals  of 
those  classes,  which  have  analogous  characters  and  habits. 
One  bird  frequently  breeds  two  sorts.  Their  motion,  in 
general,  is  rather  slow. 
Some  (Pedicvleay  Leach,  J  such  as, 

The  Lies  proper,  Pediculus,  Deg. 

Have  for  mouth  a  very  small  nipple,  tubidar,  situated  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  head,  in  the  form  of  a  muzzle,  and 
indosing  in  the  state  of  inaction,  a  sucker.  Their  tarsi  are 
composed  of  an  articulation,  whose  thickness  almost  equals 
that  of  the  leg,  terminated  by  a  very  strong  claw,  folding 
back  on  a  tooth-formed  prominence  of  the  leg,  and  perform- 
ing with  this  point  the  office  of  a  pincers.  Those  which  I 
have  observed,  have  but  two  smooth  eyes,  one  on  each  side. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  them  peculiar  to  man.  Their 
eggs  are  known  under  the  name  of  nits. 

In  the  two  following  species,  the  thorax  is  very  distinct 
from  the  abdomen,  in  its  breadth  and  medial  length.  They 
form  the  genus  pediculus^  properly  so  called  of  Dr.  Leach. 

The  human  body-louse,  (P.  humanus  corporis,  De  G. 
Insect,  VII.  1.  7)«  Of  a  dirty  white  without  spots,  with 
the  sections  of  the  abdomen  less  projecting  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing. It  comes  solely  on  the  body  of  man,  and  breeds  to 
a  terrific  extent  in  the  pediculary  disease. 

The  human  headJouse  (P.  humanus  capitis,  De  G.  In- 
sect, VII.  1.  6).  Ash-coloured,  with  spaces  wherein  are 
situated  brown  or  blackish  stigmata;  lobes  or  sections  of 
the  abdomen  rounded ;  on  the  head  of  man  and  particularly 
of  children. 

The  males  of  this  species  and  the  preceding  have,  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  their  abdomen,  a  small  scaly  and 
cooical  piece,  formed  like  a  sting,  probably  the  sexual  organ. 

The  Hottentots,  the  negroes,  and  different  Simise,  eat  lice. 
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or  are  phtirophagi,  Oviedo  pretends  to  have  observed  that 
these  vermin,  at  the  elevation  of  the  tropics,  abandon  the 
Spanish  sailors  that  are  going  to  the  Indies,  and  attack  them 
again  at  the  same  point,  on  their  return  to  Europe.  It  is 
also  reported,  that  in  India,  however  dirty  one  may  be,  these 
animals  are  never  to  be  found  except  in  the  head. 

There  was  a  time  when  physicians  employed  the  human 
louse  in  suppressions  of  urine,  introducing  it  into  the  canal 
of  the  urethra. 

Dr.  Leach  forms  a  proper  genus,  phHrus,  of  the  lotMc  of 
the  pubis  (P.  pubis,  Lin.),  Redi.  Expt.  xix.  1. ;  which  has 
the  body  rounded  and  broad,  the  thorax  very  short,  being 
almost  confounded  with  the  abdomen,  and  the  four  hinder 
feet  very  strong.  Its  vulgar  designation  is  crab-htise  {Mar^ 
pioHj  Fr.).  It  attaches  itself  to  the  hairs  of  certain  parts, 
and  to  those  of  the  eyebrows.     Its  bite  is  extremely  strong. 

Consult,  for  the  species  which  live  on  man,  the  excellent 
treatise  on  cutaneous  diseases  by  Dr.  Alberti,  physician  to 
the  king. 

Redi  has  figured,  but  rudely,  many  other  species  whidi 
are  found  on  various  quadrupeds.  That  which  lives  on  the 
pig,  has  the  thorax  very  narrow,  and  abdomen  very  broad. 
It  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Hsematopinus  of  Dr.  Leach.* 
The  louse  of  the  buffalo,  figured  by  De  Geer,  presents  more 
important  characters. 

The  others,  (Nirmidea,  Leach,)  such  as  the 

RiciNQS,  De  Geer — Nirmus,  Herm.  Leach, 

HavQ  the  lower  mouth,  and  composed  at  the  exterior  of  two 
lips,  and  two  crotchet-formed  mandibles.  Their  tarsi  are 
very  distinct,  articidated,  and  terminated  by  two  equal 
crotchets. 

*  Zool.  Misc.  CXLVI.    P.  Aoi,  Pftnx.  Faun.  Insect  Germ.  LI.  xvi. 
The  louse  of  the  stag.  Panz.  ibid,  xv.  belongs  to  the  genus  Mdopkagui^ 
of  the  order  of  diptcra. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  dngle  species,  that  of  the  dog, 
all  the  others  are  exclusively  found  on  birds.  Their  head  is 
generally  large,  sometimes  triangular,  sometimes  crescented, 
and  often  has  angular  projecticms.  It  differs  sometimes  in 
the  two  sexes,  as  well  as  the  antennae.  I  have  observed  in 
many,  two  simple  eyes,  approximating  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  According  to  the  observations  communicated  to  me 
by  M.  Savigny,  these  insects  have  jaws,  with  a  very  small 
palpus  on  each  of  them,  and  are  concealed  by  the  under  lip 
which  has  also  two  organs  of  the  same  sort.  They  have, 
besides,  a  species  of  tongue. 

M.  Leclerc  de  Laval,  has  told  me,  that  he  has  seen  in 
their  stomach,  particles  of  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  believes 
that  this  constitutes  their  only  nutriment;  Degeer,  how- 
ever, assures  us,  that  he  found  the  stomach  of  the  ricintis 
fringUke  filled  with  blood,  with  which  the  insect  had  just 
gorged  itself.  It  is  also  known  that  these  insects  cannot 
continue  to  exist  any  length  of  time  upon  dead  birds  ;  they 
are  then  seen  to  crawl  uneasily  over  the  feathers,  particu- 
larly over  those  of  the  head  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bill. 

Red!  has  also  represented  a  great  number  of  their  species. 

Some  have  the  mouth  situated  near  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  head.  The  antennae  are  inserted  at  the  side,  far  from 
the  eyes,  and  are  very  small.* 

In  the  others  the  mouth  is  almost  central.  The  antennae 
are  situated  very  near  the  eyes,  and  their  length  equals 
almost  the  half  of  that  of  the  head.f 

*  Pediculut  slermtg  hirundimi.  Linn.  D.  G.  Insect,  VII.  iv.  18  ;—pedi' 
adts  corvi  coradt,  Linn.  D.  G.  Ukd,  11  ^--Rkmut  fringSkBy  (D.  G.)  ibid* 
S.e.li'-pet&miutiimumctaL    Fanz.  ibid.  XWIL 

f  iUcrnvf  gdZmcTy D.  G.  ibid,  15;  on  the  hen  partridge  and  pheasant; 
"B.  emberiur.  D.  G.  ibid.  9  ;'J2.  Mergi,  D.  G.  ibid.  13,  14 :  ~R.  Canis, 
D.  G.  ibid,  16  i—Pe^Sculus  pavomt,  Panz.  ibid.,  xiz.  Lat  Hist.  Nat.  des 
Foonn.  389,  zH.  5.  See  again.  Panzer  pi.  xx.,  xxiv.  Hu  pedicuku 
«fde^,  xviti.,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  ricinut  of  the  diver  of  Degeer, 
tr.  13. 
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A  celebrated  Gennan  naturalist,   Dr.  Nitzsch,  professor 
at  Halle,  has  made  a.  very  profound  study  of  the  organi- 
zation, both  internal  and  external  of  these  animals,  as  is 
proved  by  his  memoir  on  the  epizoic  insects,  inserted  in  the 
entomological  magazine  of  M.  Oeunar.     The  genus  pedi^ 
cuius  properly  so  called,  or  that  whose  species  are  provided 
with  a  sucker,  is  ranged  by  him  with  the  epizoic  hemiptera. 
The  ricini  of  Degeer,  and  others,  or  the  nirmi  of  Hermann, 
that  is,  the  species  provided  with  mandibles  and  jaws,  are 
referred  to  the  order  orthoptera,  and  designated,  collectively, 
by  the  name  of  mallophagi.     Two  genera  of  this  division 
approach  the  preceding,    inasmuch  as    these  animals  also 
live  on  the  mammifera  :  such  are  the  trichodectes  and  gyro- 
pus.     In  the  first,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  wanting,  or  indis- 
tinct, and  the  antennae  are  filiform  and  of  three  articulations. 
Their  species  are  found  on  the  dog,  the  badger,  the  weasel, 
the  ferret,  &c.     In  the  second,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  appa- 
rent, the  antennce  are  thicker  towards  the  end,  and  have  four 
articulations;  its  mandibles  have  no  teeth,  and  the  labial 
palpi  are  nullified,  and  the  four  posterior  tarsi  have  but  a 
single  crotchet  at  the  end.     These  latter  characters  distin- 
guish it  from  another  genus,  having  maxillary  palpi  visible, 
antennae  with  four  articulations,  and  thicker  at  the  end,  and 
the  anterior  mouth,  as  of  the  liotheum.     Here  the  mandi- 
bles  are  bidenticulated,  the  labial  palpi  are  distinct,  and  all 
the  tarsi  are  terminated  by  two  crotchets ;  the  species  are 
found  on  divers  birds,  whereas  the  gyropi  live  on  the  qua- 
drupeds vulgarly  called  guinea-pigs.      A  fourth   and  last 
genus,  that  is  that  of  philopterus^  whose  species  are  exclu- 
sively proper  to  birds.     The  antennae  have  five  articidations, 
the  third  of  which,  in  the  males,  often  presents  a  branch  form- 
ing a  pincers  with  the  first ;  these  organs  are  filiform.   The 
maxillary  palpi  are  invisible.     The  tarsi  have  two  crotchets 
at  their  extremity,  but  not  divergent  like  those  of  the  liothea. 
Here,  moreover,  the  males  have  six  testicles,  three  on  each 
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side,  and  their  four  biliary  vessels  are  thickened  towards  the 
middle  of  their  length.  Those  of  the  trichodictes  and  philop- 
ten  do  not  exhibit  this  sort  of  swelling,  and  their  testicles 
are  only  four  in  number,  two  on  each-  side.  In  these  two 
genera,  besides,  there  are  ten  ovaries,  five  on  each  side. 
In  the  female  liothea,  as  far  as  the  above-mentioned  philo- 
sopher was  able  to  observe,  there  are  but  six,  three  on 
each  side.  There  is  no  positive  knowledge  concerning 
the  number  of  those  of  the  female  gyropi,  nor  of  that  of  the 
testicles  in  the  males.  In  all  those  genera  the  thorax  is 
bi-parted,  that  is  to  say,  the  prothorax  and  mesothorax 
compose  the  apparent  trunk ;  and  its  third  division,  or  the 
metathorax  is  united  and  confounded  with  the  abdomen. 
Mr.  Kirby  was  the  first,  as  I  believe,  who  thus  desigii^^ted 
this  segment ;  but  M.  Nitzsch  appears  to  me  to  have  also 
employed  the  first  of  the  other  two  denominations.  See  the 
generalities  of  the  class  of  insects.  The  limits  of  this  work 
interdict  us  from  the  exposition  of  the  sub-genera  which  he  has 
established.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  that  which  he  has 
named  goniodea,  the  fourth  of  the  genus  philopterus,  is 
solely  peculiar  to  the  gallinacea.  In  the  collection  of  me- 
moirs which  terminates  our  history  of  the  ants,  we  have 
described  in  detail  a  species  of  ricinus — philoptere. 

M.  Leon  Dufour  has  formed,  of  the  pediculus  melittiE 
of  Mr.  Kirby,  already  well  observed  by  Degeer,  who  took  it 
for  the  larvae  of  the  meloe  proscarabeus,  as  well  as  by  this 
celebrated  English  entomologist,  a  new  genus,  (Trurngti^ 
lin  des  andrenetteSf)  of  which  he  has  published  and  repre- 
sented the  characters  in  the  thirteenth  volume  (19,  B.)  of 
the  Annals  of  Natural  Science.  If  this  insect  was  not  the 
larva  of  this  meloe,  as  Mr.  Kirby  thinks,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  should  form  in  the  order  of  the  parasites  a  proper 
sub-genus ;  but  according  to  the  researches  of  M.  M.  Lepe- 
letur  and  Servile,  the  opinion  of  Degeer  is  confirmed. 
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THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  INSECTS. 


The  Suctobia  De  O. — Siphonaptera,  Leach, 

Which  composes  the  last  of  the  apterous  insecta,  have  for 
mouth,  a  sucker  of  three  pieces,*  enclosed  between  two  arti- 
culated laminae,  forming,  when  united,  a  proboscis  or  bill, 
either  cylindrical  or  conical,  and  the  basis  of  which  is  covered 
by  two  scales.  These  characters  exclusively  distinguish  this 
order  from  all  others,  and  even  from  the  hemiptera,  to  which 
it  approximates  the  most  under  these  relations,  and  in  which 
Fabricius  has  placed  the  present  insects.  The  suctoria, 
moreover,  undergo  true  metamorphoses,  analogous  to  those 
of  many  insects  with  two  wings,  as  for  instance,  the  tipu^ 
laria. 
This  order  is  composed  but  of  a  single  genus,  that  of 

The  Fleas  (Fulex  L.), 

Their  body  is    oval,    compressed,  clothed  with  a  skin  of 
sufficient  firmness,  and  divided  into  twelve  segments,  four  of 

*  RoBsel  represents  but  two ;  but  M.  M.  Kirby  and  Straus  have  ob> 
served  an  additional  one.  According  to  the  latter,  the  two  scales  cover- 
ing the  basis  of  the  bill  are  palpi. 
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which  comprdiend  the  trunk,  which  is  short,  and  the  others 
the  abdomen.  The  head  is  small,  very  much  compressed, 
rounded  above,  truncated,  and  ciliated  in  front.  It  has,  on 
each  side*  a  small  and  rounded  eye,  behind  which  is  a  fosset, 
in  which  a  small  mobile  body  is  discovered,  furnished  with 
small  spines.  At  the  anterior  edge,  near  the  origin  of  the 
bill,  the  pieces  are  inverted,  which  are  taken  for  antennae, 
which  are  scarcely  of  the  length  of  the  head,  and  composed 
of  four  articulations  almost  cylindrical.  The  sheath  or  bill 
is  divided  into  three  articulations.  The  abdomen  is  very 
large,  and  each  of  its  rings  is  divided  into  two,  or  formed  of 
two  laminae,  one  superior  and  the  other  inferior.  The  feet 
are  strong,  particularly  the  hinder,  proper  for  leaping,  spiny, 
with  large  haunches  and  thighs,  and  the  tarsi  composed  of 
five  articulations,  the  last  of  which  is  terminated  by  two 
elongated  crotchets.  The  two  anterior  feet  are  almost  in- 
serted under  the  head,  and  the  bill  is  placed  between 
them. 

The  male,  in  copulation,  is  placed  under  the  female,  so 

that  their  heads  face  each  other.     The  female  lays  a  dozen  of 

eggs,  white,  and  a  little  viscous.     From  them  come  forth 

little  larvae  without  feet,  very  much  elongated,  like  little 

worms,  exceedingly  lively,  rolling  themselves  in  a  circle  or 

spiral,  and  serpentine  in  their  gait.     They  are  at  first  white, 

and  afterwards  reddish.    Their  body  is  composed  of  a  scaly 

bead,  without  eyes,  having  two  very  small  antennae,  and  of 

thirteen  segments,  having  little  tufts  of  hairs,  with  two  sorts 

of  crotchets  at  the  end  of  the  last.     Their  mouth  presents 

some  small  moveable  pieces,  of  which  these  larvae  make  use 

in  pushing  themselves  forward.     After  having  remained  a 

dozen  days  under  this  form,  the  larvae  enclose  themselves  in 

a  small  silken  shell,  where  they  become  nymphs,  and  from 

which  they  issue  in  the  perfect  state,  at  the  end  of  a  space  of 

the  same  duration. 
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Every  one  knows  the  common  jka  (pulea  irritans)^  Raes. 
Ins.  II.  ii.  iv.,  which  lives  upon  the  blood  of  man,  dog  and 
cat.  Its  larva  inhabits  in  ordure,  under  the  nails  of  filthy 
men,  in  the  nests  of  birds,  especially  of  pigeons,  attaching 
itself  to  the  neck  of  their  young  ones,  and  sucking  them  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  become  altogether  red. 

The  penetrating  flea  (puL  penetrans),  Catesby  Caro],  III. 
X.  3.  and  of  which  M.  Dumeril  has  given  an  excellent  figure 
in  his  work  entitled  *^  General  considerations  on  the  Glass  of 
Insects,*^  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  Natural  Sciences,  may  pro- 
bably form  a  peculiar  genus.  Its  bill  is  of  the  length  of  the 
body.  It  is  known  in  America,  under  the  name  of  chigoe. 
It  introduces  itself  under  the  nails  of  the  feet,  and  under  the 
skin  of  the  heel,  and  there  very  speedily  acquires  the  volume 
of  a  small  pea,  by  the  prompt  increase  of  the  eggs,  which  it 
carries  in  a  membranous  sac  under  the  belly. 

The  numerous  family  to  which  it  gives  birth,  occasion,  by 
their  remaining  in  the  wound,  a  malignant  ulcer,  difiScult  to 
be  destroyed  and  sometimes  mortal.  People  are  but  little  ex- 
posed to  this  disagreeable  inconvenience,  if  they  are  careful 
to  wash  frequently,  and  especially  if  they  rub  the  feet  with 
the  leaves  of  tobacco  bruised  with  roucou,  and  other  acrid 
and  bitter  plants.  The  negroes  are  very  dexterous  in  extract^ 
ing  the  animal  from  the  part  in  which  it  has  established 
itself. 

Divers  quadrupeds  and  birds  nourish  fleas,  which  seem  to 
differ  specifically  from  the  preceding. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  ORDERS, 


Thysanoura,  Parasita  and  Suctoria. 


Notwithstanding  that  we  have  thus  grouped  these  orders 
t<^ether,  in  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of  the  materials 
which  they  present  for  our  supplementary  observations,  we 
shall  not  find  a  great  deal  to  say  in  addition  to  the  excel- 
lent descriptions  in  the  text. 

As  to  the  first,  we  must  pass  it  over  altogether,  for  we 
could  say  nothing  concerning  it,  except  in  relation  to  the 
quick  movements,  and  the  localities  of  the  animals  which 
compose  it,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  text. 
We  shall  pass  on,  therefore,  at  once,  to  the  consideration  of 
those  parasitic  animals  with  which,  unfortunately,  our  own 
species  is  but  too  closely  connected. 

All  LICE  live  on  blood,  some  on  that  of  man,  others  on 
that  of  quadrupeds.  They  suck  it  with  their  proboscis, 
which  is  hardly  ever  perceived,  unless  it  be  in  action.  There 
is  no  quadruped  which  has  not  its  particular  louse,  and  some 
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nourish  several.  Man,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  attacked 
by  three  species. 

Swammerdam,  who  has  given  us  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
louse,  was  unable  to  discover  any  male  among  those  which 
he  examined.  He  always  found  in  them  an  ovary ;  which 
occasioned  him  to  suspect  that  they  were  hermaphrodites. 
But  the  observations  of  Leeuwenhock,  differ  much  from 
those  of  that  author.  He  has  observed  individuals  among 
these  insects  provided  with  all  the  parts  which  characterize 
the  male  sex,  and  he  has  given  the  figures  of  those  parts. 
The  same  author  has  also  discovered  in  those  which  he  re- 
gards as  males,  a  recurved  sort  of  sting,  situated  under  the 
abdomen,  with  which,  according  to  him,  they  can  prickle* 
He  believes  that  the  great  itching  which  they  occasion 
proceeds  from  the  pricking  of  this  sting,  having  remarked 
that  the  introduction  of  their  proboscis  into  the  flesh  pro- 
duces scarcely  any  sensation,  unless  perchance  that  it  touch 
on  any  of  the  nerves.  Degeer  tells  us,  that  he  has  seen  a 
similar  sting  situated  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  in  several 
human  lice  as  well  those  of  the  body,  as  of  the  head.  The 
individuals,  which  according  to  the  opinion  of  Leeuwenhoek 
are  the  males,  have,  according  to  Degeer,  the  end  of  the  ab- 
domen rounded,  whereas  the  females,  or  those  which  have  no 
sting,  have  it  onarginated.  M.  Latreille  has  also  observed, 
very  distinctly  in  a  great  number  of  individuals,  the  sting, 
or  at  least  the  conical  and  scaly  point  of  which  the  aforesaid 
authors  have  made  mention. 

The  multiplication  of  these  insects  is  unfortunately  far  too 
great,  but  they  are  not  quite  so  prolific  as  some  have  repre- 
sented. Experiments  have  proved  that  in  six  days  a  louse 
can  lay  fifty  eggs,  and  that  some  will  still  remain  in  the 
belly.  The  young  ones  soon  issue  from  the  eggs,  (at  the  end 
of  six  days,)  and  change  their  skin  several  times,  after  which, 
they  are  in  a  state  to  reproduce.    This  occurs  about  eighteen 
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days  after,  when  they  b^in  to  lay  in  their  turn.  According 
to  these  observationsy  and  the  calculations  to  which  they 
hare  given  rise,  two  female  lice  may  have  eighteen  thousand 
descendants  in  the  course  of  two  months. 

Linnaeus  considered  the  louse,  which  remains  constantly  on 
the  human  head,  as  a  variety  of  the  common  louse.  It  is^ 
however,  from  its  characters,  as  described  in  the  text,  and  also 
from  its  nndeviating  locality,  proved  to  be  a  distinct  species. 
This  same  great  naturalist  also  informs  us,  that  the  largest 
lioe  he  ever  met  with,  are  to  be  found  in  the  warm  caverns 
of  Fahlon,  in  Sweden. 

Children,  and  persons  who  totally  neglect  their  hair,  and 
are  otherwise  of  filthy  habits,  are  generally  infested  by  the 
head-lice.  When  powder  was  fashionable,  and  preposter- 
ously esteemed  an  embellishment  to  the  hair,  it  frequently 
proved  a  productive  cause  of  these  vermin.  Those  who  left 
too  long  upon  their  head  the  dandriff  produced  by  the  use  of 
powder,  or  who  employed  adulterated  powder  for  the  orna- 
ment of  their  hair,  were  very  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  these 
amiable  guests.  The  other  species,  which  is  found  on  all 
parts  of  the  body,  excepting  those  of  generation,  comes 
generally  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  not  changing  the  linen  and  internal  garments 
sufficiently  often.  It  is  from  this  same  species  that  those 
persons  suffer  who  are  afflicted  with  that  most  dreadful  and 
disgusting  malady  phthiriaais.  It  may  be  observed  that 
their  appearance,  though  in  fewer  numbers,  is  sometimes  in- 
dicative of  the  approach,  or  even  of  the  crisis  of  other  diseases, 
and  that  where  there  is  no  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness. 

As  for  the  third  species,  we  believe,  that  its  appearance 
is  invariably  the  result  of  indiscriminate  debauchery,  ac- 
companied of  course  with  personal  neglect. 

Dirt  attracts  these  insects,  and  prepares  for  them  a  nidus 
favourable  to  the  reproduction  of  their  posterity.    This  is  the 
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vice  which  must  be  first  eradicated  if  we  are  dedrous  of 
being  protected  from  their  inroads,  or  if  already  attacked 
by  them,  of  rendering  more  eiBcacious  any  other  means  em- 
ployed for  their  destruction. 

The  remedies  employed  against  these  vermin  act  in  two 
ways.  Some  of  them,  such  as  oily  and  fatty  substances,  or 
such  as  contain  azotic  gas,  close  up  the  stigmata  of  these 
insects,  or  the  apertures  destined  for  the  admission  of  air, 
and  smother  them.  Others,  such  as  the  seeds  of  staphis 
ogrtQj  of  larks-spur,  tobacco,  &c.  reduced  to  a  powder,  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a  violent  poison,  and  exercise  their  in- 
fluence on  the  general  organization  of  the  animals.  Mercu- 
rial preparations  are,  of  all  others*  the  most  certain  and 
speedy  agents  of  their  destruction.  They  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  the  extinction  of  the  species  which  infest  our 
domestic  animals. 

It  is  said  that  lice,  by  piercing  the  skin,  often  produce 
pustules  which  may  be  converted  into  itch  or  tinea.  Their 
multiplication,  in  certain  subjects,  is  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  produce  the  mortal  malady  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  namely,  tnorbtAB  pedicularis  or  phthiriiuis.  His- 
tory has  afforded  us  many  examples  of  this ;  Pheretima,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus ;  Sylla,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  two 
Herods,  Maximin,  and  Philip  the  Second,  perished  of  this 
disease,  or  something  very  analogous  to  it.  Mr.  Kirby  is 
prone  to  think  that  it  has  fallen  particularly  as  a  judgment 
from  God  on  the  oppressors  of  mankind  and  the  persecutors 
of  religion.  But  this  and  all  such  notions  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted with  caution,  or  rather  rejected  altogether.  Until  it 
is  shewn  that  the  disease  in  question  has  fallen  upon  such 
persons  alone,  and  on  no  others,  we  must  discard  the  idea  of 
its  being  an  instrument  of  Divine  vengeance.  But  this  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  reverend  oitomologist  him- 
self informs  us  that  ^*  this  most  loathsome  of  all  maladies,  or 
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one  equally  disgusting,  has  been  the  inheritance  of  the  rich, 
the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the  mighty  ;  and  in  the  list  of  those  * 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  it,  you  v^ill  find  poets,  philoso- 
phers, princes,  kings,  and  emperors.^  It  would  be  some- 
what hard  to  believe  that  among  all  these  there  was  not  one 
less  bloody,  than  the  first,  or  less  profligate  than  the  second 
Herod,  less  oppressive  than  M aximin,  or  less  bigotted  than 
Philip.  The  fact  is,  diseases  of  all  kinds,  like  the  rain  of 
heaven,  fall  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  They  follow  to  be 
sure,  as  a  pretty  certain  consequence,  the  indulgence  in  some 
vices.  Intemperance  of  all  kinds  will  entail  them  on  the 
practiser  as  a  necessary,  but  a  natural  punishment.  But 
the  man  who  unites  a  sound  constitution  to  a  prudent  care 
of  his  health,  may  be  at  once  supremely  wicked  and  remark- 
ably healthy.  He  may  cheat  and  rob,  and  oppress  and  mur- 
der, but  while  he  avoids  the  vices  which  are  ruinous  to  health, 
he  is  more  likely  to  find  the  reward  of  his  villanies  here  from 
the  indignation  of  mankind  than  from  any  heaven-descended 
visitation  of  disease. 

Mr.  Kirby  seems  doubtful  whether  all  the  cases  recorded 
as  of  morbus  pedicvlaria  are  referrable  to  the  same  specific 
cause.  He  believes  there  is  sufiicient  reason  for  thinking 
that  three  difierent  kinds  of  insects  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  diseases  which  have  all  been  confounded  under  the 
name  of  phthiriaaia.  Besides  those  produced  by  pedicuU^ 
this  eminent  naturalist  refers  many  cases  to  the  agency  of 
acarij  or  mites,  and  larvce  in  general. 

It  has  never  been  proved,  in  any  well  authenticated  way, 
that  the  species  of  the  genus  pediculus  burrow  beneath  the 
skin,  or  are  subcutaneous.  This  remark  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  man,  and  the  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  know  any- 
thing of  the  habits  of  the  genus  in  question.  For  this  we 
have  the  highest  medical  authority,  as  far  us  man  is  con- 
cerned.   Dr.  Mead  informs  us  that  ^^  the  louse  feeds  on  the 
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surface  of  the  slcin,^  and  Dr.  Willan,  in  a  work  on  cutane- 
ous diseases,  states,  respecting  the  body-louse,  that  ^*  the  nits 
or  eggs,  are  deposited  on  the  small  hairs  of  the  skin,  and  the 
animals  are  found  on  the  skin,  or  on  the  linen,  and  not  under 
the  cuticle,  as  some  authors  have  represented.**^  The  same 
writer  informs  us,  **  that  many  marvellous  stories  are  rdated 
by  Forestus,  Schenkius  and  others,  respecting  lice  bred 
under  the  skin,  and  discharged  in  swarms  from  abscesses, 
strumous  ulcers,  and  vesications.  The  mode  in  which  pedi- 
culi  are  generated  being  now  so  well  ascertained,  no  credit 
can  be  given  to  these  accounts.^  He  thinks,  however,  that 
those  authors  have  mistaken  some  other  insects  for  lice,  as 
some  such  animals  may  sometimes  be  found  in  putrid 
ulcers. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  cases  of  disease  from  animals 
residing  under  the  cuticle,  cannot  be  referred  to  pediculi. 
The  poet  Alcman,  and  Phcrecydes  Syrius,  the  philosopher, 
are  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  as  having  died  of  some  complaint 
of  this  kind.  But  it  could  not  have  been  a  true  phthiriasis, 
as  that  great  philosopher,  who  attributed  it  to  lice,  imagined  ; 
for  he  tells  us,  that  '<  they  are  produced  in  the  flesh,  in 
small  pustules,  like  tumours,  which  have  no  pus,  and  from 
which,  when  punctured,  they  issue.*"  Br.  Heberden,  in  his 
Commentaries,  informs  us  of  a  similar  case,  which  he  terms 
morbus  pedicularisj  but  which  could  not  be  so,  for  the  same 
reason.  He  represents  the  insect  as  inhabiting  tumours, 
from  which,  when  opened,  they  issue.  He  also  tells  us,  that 
in  all  respects  they  resemble  the  common  louse,  but  in  being 
whiter.  But  an  observer  not  accurately  skilled  in  entomo- 
logy, might,  as  Mr.  Kirby  remarks,  easily  mistake  an  acaruM 
for  apediculus. 

Dr.  WiUan  has  cited  two  other  cases,  which  he  seems  to 
think  may  with  propriety  be  referred  to  true  phihiriarisn  In 
one  of  these  cases,  it  is  stated  that  the  pediculi  so  abounded. 
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that  two  black  servants  had  no  other  employment  than  that 
of  carrying  baskets  full  of  these  insects,  and  throwing  them 
into  the  sea.  This,  as  Mr.  Kirby  observes,  appears  to  be 
somewhat  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical.  We  shall  conclude 
thin  part  of  the  subject,  by  observing,  that  phthiriasis  must 
vary  in  its  types,  according  to  the  species  of  pediculus  by 
vhich  it  is  produced. 

The  facts  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  lice  abandon  the 
Spanish  sailors,  in  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  when  going  to 
the  Indies,  and  revisit  them  again  on  their  return,  and  that 
body  lice  are  unknown  in  India,  are  observations  that  have 
need  of  being  corroborated  by  more  certain  testimonies  than 
we  are  yet  in  possession  of.  But,  if  true,  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  fact  very  surprising.  A  degree  of  consider- 
able heat,  and  a  more  abundant  transpiration,  might 
prove  unfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  pediculi 
corporis.  As  their  skin  is  more  tender,  the  influence  of 
the  air  might  prove  detrimental  to  them  in  those  burning 
dimates. 

The  disgusting  fact,  mentioned  in  the  text,  of  these  vermin 
^  being  eaten,  is  not  confined  to  the  Hottentots,  the  Negroes 
of  Western  Africa,  and  the  Simiae.  It  has  been  observed  to 
prevail  among  some  of  the  American  tribes,  and  is  not 
UDcommon  even  in  Europe,  as  amongst  the  beggars  in 
^Mun  and  Portugal.  Some  authors  have  pointed  out  the 
oourses  which  should  be  adopted  to  protect,  or  free  the  per- 
son from  these  disgusting  insects.  The  best  of  all,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  is  cleanliness.  Of  the  medical  uses  to  which 
these  animala  have  been  applied,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate 
here.  No  one,  we  fancy,  of  the  least  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, gives  any  credit  to  such  remedies  at  present.  It  was 
imagined  that  their  introduction  into  the  urethra  of  new-bom 
infants,  troubled  with  suppression  of  urine,  might,  by  the 
titilladon  which  they  caused  in  that  canal,  force  the  sphinc- 
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ter  to  relax,  and  give  passage  to  the  urine.     Farriers  used  to 
employ  the  same  remedy  with  horses  in  similar  cases. 

The  pedicuU  proper,  are  confined  to  men  and  quadrupeds. 
The  ridni^  or  bird-lice,  to  the  feathered  race. 

It  appears  that  the  ancients  designated  under  the  name  of 
ricinuSy  those  acarides,  or  acari,  vulgarly  called  ticks,  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  skin  of  dogs,  oxen,  &c.  Degeer 
might,  therefore,  have  better  employed  another  denomination 
for  the  present  genus,  and  which  preceding  naturalists  con- 
founded with  that  of  lice.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Leach  has 
adopted,  from  Herman,  the  denomination  of  nirmus. 

It  was  by  no  means  surprising,  that  the  earlier  naturalists 
did  not  distinguish  these  animals  from  the  lice ;  their  exter- 
nal physiognomy  is  almost  the  same,  but  their  organization, 
as  appears  from  the  text,  is  different  in  many  essential  point.. 
We  shall  not  repeat  that  description  here,  but  merely  remark 
that  it  is  evident  from  it,  that  these  two  genera  approximate 
in  a  natural  series.  From  the  consideration  of  their  resem- 
blances and  differences,  and  from  some  other  facts,  furnished 
by  the  trachean  arachnida,  and  the  branchiopoda,  we  may 
see  that  nature,  in  preserving  always  the  same  type  of  general 
forms,  is  pleased  to  modify,  and  sometimes  rather  abruptly, 
that  of  the  manducatory  apparatus,  or  that  she  easily  con- 
verts organs  adapted  for  grinding,  into  sucking  organs,  and 
vice  versa.  Her  views  in  this  respect  are  subordinate 
to  the  model  on  which  the  body  of  the  animal  is  at  first 
formed.  This  consideration  caused  M.  Latreille  to  reject,  as 
a  primary  character,  the  division  of  insects  into  two  lines- 
one  composed  of  the  grinding,  and  the  other  of  the  sucking 
insects. 

The  ricini  live  exclusively  on  animals  of  the  class  Aves. 
Degeer,  it  is  true,  makes  mention  of  a  ricinus  found  on  the 
body  of  a  dog ;  but  this  species  M.  Latreille  refers  to  pedi- 
culus,  and  could  discover  no  mandibles  on  it. 
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These  insects  remain  by  preference  under  the  wings,  about 
the  axiUa,  and  on  the  head  of  birds;  they  attach  them- 
selves there  very  strongly,  by  means  of  the  two  robust  and 
equal  crotchets  which  terminate  their  tarsi.  They  multiply 
there  sometimes,  in  such  quantities,  that  the  birds  grow  con- 
siderably thinner,  and  may  even  die  in  consequence.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  examine  domestic  birds,  supposed  to  be 
infested  by  these  vermin,  and  often  to  clean  out  the  places 
in  which  they  are  kept,  and  where  they  are  accustomed  to 
rest.  By  such  means  they  may  also  be  protected  from  a 
qiecies  of  mite,  which  multiplies  prodigiously  in  such  places, 
and  by  which  these  domestic  animals  are  seriously  incom- 
moded. 

The  genus  of  the  ricini  is  very  numerous ;  there  is  no 
bird  without  one  or  two  species.  Redi  has  figured  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  though  his  figures  are  rude,  one  may 
easily  see  how  many  varieties  the  forms  of  those  insects  pre- 
sent. Their  characters,  manners,  &c.,  are,  with  the  excep- 
tions already  stated,  the  same  as  those  of  the  lice.  There  is 
one  singularity  in  the  riciniM  pavonis,  and  that  is,  that  the 
antennae  are  forked. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  well  known  genus,  which  consti- 
tutes the  order  Suctokia,  the  Pulex,  or  fleas.  In  dividing, 
as  M.  de  Lamarck  has  done,  the  insects  which  undergo  meta- 
morphosis, into  two  grand  sections,  those  which  have  mandi- 
bles and  jaws,  and  those  in  which  these  organs  are  transformed 
into  suckers,  the  order  Suctoria  seems  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  Hemiptera  and  the  Diptera. 

If  a  certain  number  of  female  fleas  be  shut  up  in  a  vessel,  at 
the  time  in  which  they  begin  to  appear,  someone  among  them 
will  immediately  commence  to  lay.  They  lay  almost  a  dozen  of 
^gs  ;  these  eggs  are  tolerably  bulky,  ellipsoid,  white,  and 
somewhat  clammy.  Roesel  pretends  that  the  mother  lets  them 
drop  at  hazard :  but  it  is  probable  that  she  attaches  or  glues 
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them  to  different  bodies.  When  the  season  is  favourable,  these 
eggs  disclose  the  young  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  days.  On  issit- 
ing  from  its  envelope,  the  larvae  is  white  and  transparent,  but 
when  a  little  more  aged  it  becomes  reddish — a  fact  which 
might  surprise  us,  did  we  not  know  that  nature  employs  so 
much  sagacity  and  address  in  her  means  of  preserving  the 
posterity  of  insects  :  thus  the  difficulty  we  experience  in  finding 
this  larva  in  our  apartments.  No  question  but  that  they 
are  very  numerous  in  such  places,  and  yet,  if  we  examine  the 
sweepings  of  our  bed-rooms,  with  ever  so  much  attention, 
we  rarely  succeed  in  finding  a  single  one.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  they  remain  concealed  in  the  folds  of  such  pieces  as 
compose  our  beds,  or  in  some  other  place  which  completely 
shelters  them  from  our  pursuit.  It  is  more  easy  to  find 
them  in  the  nests  of  birds,  and  especially  of  pigeons. 

These  larvae  are  without  feet,  though  some  authors  have 
thought  proper  to  advance  the  contrary.  They  look  like 
little  worms,  and  are  exceedingly  lively  after  changing  into 
nymphs.  Roesel  thinks  that  the  individuals  which  are  more 
clear  in  colour  are  the  males,  but  M.  Latreille  is  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  as  this  difference  of  tint  is  not  observable  in  the 
perfect  state,  at  least  as  an  indication  of  sex.  Eleven  or 
twelve  days  after  this  larva  has  been  enveloped  in  its  tomb^ 
the  nymph  is  stripped  of  a  pellicle  which  enveloped  its 
limbs,  becomes  the  perfect  insect,  and  appears  under  the 
form  which  it  is  destined  always  to  preserve.  It  begins  to 
leap  at  the  first  moment  of  its  new  existence.  Those  larvse 
which  are  born  at  the  close  of  summer,  pass  the  winter  under 
the  same  form. 

All  the  world  knows,  the  fleas  are  parasitical  insects; 
they  prefer  the  delicate  skin  of  women  and  children  to  that 
of  other  persons.  They  nestle  in  the  fur  of  hares,  dogs,  and 
cats,  which  are  very  much  tormented  by  them,  especially  in 
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summer  and  antumn.  Many  birds  are  annoyed  by  them, 
pardculaily  pigeons^  hens,  and  swallows. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Ovington,  the  Hindoos, 
conformably  with  their  belief  in  the  metempsychosis,  lavish 
upon  these  animals,  as  well  as  on  all  species  of  vermin  which 
suck  the  human  blood,  the  most  extravagant  cares.  An 
hospital  has  been  established  for  them  near  Surat.  Their 
sustenance  is  purchased  at  the  expence  of  some  fool,  who  is 
delivered  during  the  night  to  the  voracity  of  these  animals. 

The  fleas  have  afforded  matoials  to  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
and  have  been  made  to  produce  surprising  effects  of  skill. 
A  flea  of  middling  size  has  been  seen  to  draw  a  silver  cannon 
8U{^rted  on  two  little  wheels,  weighing  eighty  times  as  much 
as  itself,  which  was  charged  with  powder  and  let  off,  with- 
out the  insect  discovering  the  slightest  symptom  of  alarm. 
Biouffet  relates,  that  another  flea  drew  with  facility  a  gold 
chain  of  the  length  of  a  finger,  with  a  padlock  shutting  with 
a  key^  and  which  with  the  animal  scarcely  weighed  a  grain- 
An  English  artist,  according  to  Hook,  constructed  an  ivory 
coach  for  six  horses,  holding  four  persons,  having  two  lackeys 
behind,  and  a  coachman  on  the  box,  with  a  dog  between  his 
kp,  which  was  drawn  by  a  single  flea !  *^  What  fineness 
and  delicacy  of  labour  !"*  cries  M.  Latreille,  ^^  but  why  not 
devote  it  to  objects  of  greater  utility  ?^  This  observation, 
though  under  some  circumstances  just,  we  cannot  give  an 
unqualified  assent  to.  If  every  work  of  man  was  to  be  mea- 
sured by  its  direct  utility,  some  of  the  noblest  productions  of 
art  and  genius  might  be  undervalued  and  despised.  The 
exercise  of  human  ingenuity  is  in  itself  laudable,  and  though 
it  be  employed  on  an  object  of  no  direct  utility,  it  may,  and 
not  unfrequently  does,  lead  to  the  most  useful  discoveries 
and  inventions.  The  man  employed  in  such  a  task  as  we 
have  described,  was  at  all  events  improving  himself  in  his 
art,  and  increasing  the  delicacy  of  his  tact,  and  the  accuracy 
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of  his  vision.  Better  to  be  so  employed  than  in  fabricating 
engines  of  destruction,  or  mingling  in  scenes  of  dissipation, 
vice,  and  folly. 

In  studying  so  small  an  animal  as  the  flea,  many  subjects 
of  admiration  present  themselves  to  our  mind.  What  prodi- 
gious force  of  muscle  must  not  that  be  which  enables  this 
insect  to  raise  itself  thirty  times  its  height !  How  singular 
the  structure  of  that  tube  with  which  it  sucks  our  blood ! 
Nature,  with  her  usual  wisdom  and  foresight,  has  given  this 
animal  a  compressed  form,  which  enables  it  to  insinuate  itself 
with  more  facility  between  the  hairs  of  animals,  and  conceal 
itself  there.  She  has  encased  its  body  in  a  sort  of  armour, 
by  enveloping  it  in  a  firm  and  elastic  skin,  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  pressure  of  our  fingers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  here,  of  all  the 
means  which  have  been  prescribed  for  the  destruction  of  these 
troublesome  insects.  Some  recommend  the  placing  in  apart- 
ments plants  of  a  powerful  and  penetrating  odour,  such  as 
savory,  wormwood,  &c.,  or  acrid  plants,  such  as  persicaria, 
or  vegetables  with  glutinous  leaves,  and  branches  of  the 
alder.  Others  have  recourse  to  a  mercurial  unguent,  to  boil- 
ing water,  into  which  simply  mercury  has  been  put,  and 
which  is  scattered  throughout  the  chamber.  Some  prescribe 
the  vapour  of  sulphur.  The  inhabitants  of  Dalecarlia,  place 
in  their  habitations  a  harems  skin.  These  insects  take  refuge 
there,  and  are  then  easily  destroyed  by  fire  or  water. 

We  often  murmur  against  Nature,  and  consider  fleas  and 
other  vermin  as  a  spot  which  soils  the  beautiful  picture 
which  she  presents  to  our  eyes.  But  let  us  be  reasonable, 
and  admire  the  wisdom  of  her  designs,  in  having  chosen  the 
sensation  of  pain  as  a  sentinel  to  give  us  warning  of  the  con- 
sequences of  our  vices,  or  the  irregularity  of  our  habits. 
We  should  conform  ourselves  to  her  views.  Cleanliness 
without  fastidiousness  should  be  observed  in  our  dwellings. 
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If,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  the  commencement  of 
spring,  the  different  articles  of  furniture  that  we  use,  were 
exposed  to  a  heat  of  sufficient  strength,  the  sources  of  our 
inconveniences  would  be  speedily  destroyed,  and  at  all  events 
we  should  cease  to  calumniate  Nature,  even  if  we  had  not 
sufficient  gratitude  to  study  and  admire  her.  But  a  small 
number  of  the  species  of  the  flea  is  as  yet  known  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  fleas  of  different  animals  were  examined 
with  a  little  more  attention,  that  several  others  might  be 
discovered. 
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THE  FIFTH  ORDER  OP  INSECTS. 


The  Coleoptera,  Eleuthercda^  Fab., 

Have  four  wings,  the  upper  two  crustaceous,  in  the  form  of 
scales,  horizontal,  and  uniting  together,  at  the  internal  edge, 
in  a  right  line ;  mandibles  and  jaws ;  the  lower  wings  merely 
folded  crosswise,  and  covered  by  two  others  which  form  a 
sort  of  cases,  and  which  are  designated  either  under  that 
name  or  that  of  elytra.* 

They  are,  of  all  insects,  the  most  numerous  and  the  best 
known.  The  singular  forms,  the  brilliant  and  agreeable  co- 
lours by  which  some  of  their  species  are  characterised,  the 
volume  of  their  body,  the  more  solid  consistence  of  their  in- 
teguments, which  renders  their  preservation  more  easy,  and 
the  numerous  advantages  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
variety  of  forms  in  their  external  organs,  have  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  naturalists  to  this  order.  Their  head 
presents  two  antennas  of  different  forms,  and  of  which  the 
number  is  almost  always  eleven.     They  have  two  eyes  with 

*  See,  for  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  insects  of  this  order,  the 
Annals  of  Natural  Science,  vol.  viii.  p.  36,  where  M.  Dufour  preteots  m 
summary  of  them. 
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ftceU,  but  no  simple  eyes.  It  is  true  that  in  some  brachely- 
tra,  two  small  yellowish  points  have  been  observed,  which 
have  been  taken  for  simple  eyes,  but,  in  my  opinion,  without 
sufficient  examination ;  for  the  forficulas,  a  genus  of  the  or- 
thoptera,  the  nearest  to  the  coleoptera,  exhibit  none.  The 
mouth  is  composed  of  a  labrum,  of  two  mandibles,  most  fre- 
quently of  a  scaly  consistence ;  of  two  jaws,  each  having  one 
or  two  palpi,  and  a  labium  formed  of  two  pieces,  the  mentum 
and  the  lingua,  and  accompanied  with  two  palpi,  usually  in- 
serted on  this  latter  piece.  Those  of  the  jaws  or  their  exter- 
nals, when  there  are  two,  have  never  more  than  four  articu- 
lations :  those  of  the  labium  have  generally  but  three. 

The  anterior  segment  of  the  trunk,  or  that  which  is  in 
front  of  the  wings,  and  which  is  usually  called  the  corslet, 
has  the  first  pair  of  feet,  and  considerably  exceeds  in  extent 
the  two  other  segments.  The  interior  membrane  presents,  on 
each  side,  behind,  a  stigma,  a  character  which,  I  believe, 
had  hitherto  escaped  notice,  but  the  existence  of  which  was 
presumable.  The  other  two  segments  unite  closely  with  the 
base  of  the  abdomen,  and  their  lower  part,  or  the  poetpecttee, 
serves  as  an  attachment  to  another  pair  of  feet.  The  second, 
on  which  is  placed  the  scutellum,  grows  narrow  in  front,  and 
forms  a  short  pedicle,  which  is  Inclosed  in  the  interior  cavity 
.of  the  first,  and  serves  for  a  pivot  in  its  movements. 

The  elytra  and  the  wings  originate  on  the  lateral  and  upper 
edges  of  the  posterior  trunk.  The  elytra  are  crustaceous, 
and,  in  a  state  of  repose,  are  applied,  one  against  the  other,  in 
a  right  line  along  the  length  of  their  internal  edge,  or  at  the  ' 
suture,  and  always  in  an  horizontal  position.  Almost  always 
they  conceal  the  wings,  which  are  broad  and  folded  trans- 
versely. Many  species  are  apterous ;  but  the  elytra  always 
exist.  The  abdomen  is  sessile,  or  united  to  the  trunk  in 
its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  composed,  at  the  external  part,  of 
Ax  or  seven  rings,  membranous  above,  or  of  a  consistence 
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less  solid  below.  The  number  of  articulations  in  the  tarsi 
varies  from  three  to  five.  To  judge  by  analogy,  the  colcop- 
tera  called  monomera,  have  probably  three  articulations  in 
the  tarsi ;  but  the  first  two  are  invisible.  This  section  and 
that  of  the  dimera,  have  been  suppressed. 

The  coleoptera  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.  The 
larva  resembles  a  worm,  having  a  scaly  head,  a  mouth 
analogous,  in  the  number  and  functions  of  its  parts,  to 
that  of  the  perfect  insect,  and  usually  six  feet.  Some 
species,  few  in  number,  are  without  feet,  or  have  but  simple 
mammellas. 

The  mesothorax  is  always  short  and  narrow,  and  the 
metathorax,  often  spacious,  is  furrowed  longitudinally  in 
the  middle. 

The  nymph  is  inactive,  and  takes  no  nutriment.  The  ha^ 
bitat,  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  other  habits  of  these  insects, 
either  in  their  first  or  last  stage  of  existence,  vary  very  con- 
siderably. 

I  divide  this  order  into  four  sections,  according  to  the 
number  of  articulations  in  the  tarsi. 

The  first  comprehends  the  pentameray  or  those  of  which 
aU  the  tarsi  have  five  articulations  ;  and  it  is  composed  of 
six  families,  of  which  the  first  two  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  existence  of  a  double  excrementitious  appa- 
ratus. According  to  M.  Dufour,  the  Mpha^  a  genus  of 
the  fourth  family,  also  exhibits  one,  but  single,  or  one  side 
alone. 

The  first  family  of  the  Pentamebous  Coleoptera  is 

The  Cabnivoba,  Cuv.  {Adephagea^  Clair.), 

with  two  palpi  on  each  jaw,  or  six  in  all.     The  antennae  are 
almost  always  thread  or  silk*formed,  and  simple. 
The  jaws  are  terminated  by  a  scaly  piece,  talon-formed,  or 
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crooked,  and  the  interior  part  is  furnished  with  hairs  or 
small  spines.  The  ligula  is  enchased  in  an  emargination  of 
the  mentum.  The  two  anterior  feet  are  inserted  on  the  sides 
of  a  compressed  sternum,  and  borne  on  a  large  rotula.  The 
posterior  two  have  a  very  strong  trochanter  at  their  origin. 
The  first  articulation  is  large,  and  appears  to  be  confounded 
with  the  postpectus,  and  has  the  form  of  a  curvilinear 
triangle,  with  the  external  side  excavated. 

These  insects  give  chase  to  others,  and  devour  them. 
Many  of  them  have  no  wings  under  their  elytra.  The 
anterior  tarsi  of  most  part  of  the  males  are  dilated  or  en- 
larged. 

The  larvas  of  this  family  are  also  extremely  carnivorous. 
They  have  in  general  a  cylindrical,  elongated  body,  com- 
posed of  twelve  rings.  The  head,  which  is  not  comprised  in 
this  number,  is  large,  scaly,  armed  with  two  powerful  man- 
dibles curved  at  their  points,  and  presents  two  short  and 
conical  antennas,  two  jaws  divided  into  two  branches  (one 
of  which  is  formed  by  a  palpus),  a  ligula  bearing  two  palpi, 
shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  six  small  simple  eyes  on  each 
side.  The  first  ring  is  covered  by  a  scaly  plate ;  the  others 
are  soft,  or  but  little  closed.  The  first  three  have  each  a  pair 
of  feet,  the  extremity  of  which  is  curved  in  front. 

These  larvae  differ  according  to  the  genera.  Those  of  the 
cindndelas,  for  example,  have  the  upper  part  of  the  head  sunk 
in  the  centre  in  a  basket-form,  while  its  lower  part  is  gib- 
bous. They  have  on  each  side  two  small  simple  eggs,  much 
more  bulky  and  similar  to  those  of  the  lycosae,  or  wolf-spiders. 
The  upper  plate  of  the  first  segment  is  large,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  semi-circular  buckler.  The  eighth  ring  has  on  the  back 
two  mammellae  with  crotchets.  The  last  has  no  remarkable 
appendages. 

In  the  other  larvae  of  this  family  which  are  known  to  us. 
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with  the  excq)tioa  of  that  of  the  omophronta,  the  head  is  less 
strong  and  more  equal.  The  simple  eyes  are  very  small  and 
more  similar  to  each  other.  The  scaly  piece  of  the  first  ring  is 
squared  and  does  not  edge  beyond  the  body ;  the  eighth  has  no 
mammellae,  and  the  last  is  terminated  by  two  conical  appen- 
dages besides  a  membranous  tube,  formed  by  the  elongation  of 
that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  anus  is  situated.  These 
appendages  are  corneous  and  dentated  in  the  larvse  of  the 
calosomi  and  the  carabi.  They  are  fleshy,  articulated,  and 
longer  in  those  of  the  harpali  and  licinae.  The  body  of  the 
last  but  one  is  a  little  shorter,  with  the  head  a  little  more 
bulky.  The  form  of  the  mandibles  of  the  one  and  the  other 
approaches  to  that  which  they  have  in  the  perfect  insect. 
The  larva  of  one  species  of  onKq>hron,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  Desmarest,  has  a  conical  form,  a  large  head, 
with  two  very  strong  mandibles,  and  presents  but  two  eyes. 
The  posteriiMT  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  narrowed  by 
degrees,  is  terminated  by  an  appendage  of  four  articulations. 
I  have  counted  but  two  in  those  of  the  larv«  of  the  lidni  and 
harpali. 

This  family  has  always  the  first  stomach  short  and  fleshy ; 
a  second  elongated,  and,  as  it  were,  hairy  at  the  CKterior, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  small  vessels  with  which 
it  is  furnished,  and  an  intestine  short  and  narrow.  The 
hepatic  vessels,  four  in  number,  are  inserted  near  the 
pylorus. 

There  are  terrestrial  and  aquatic  insects  of  this  order. 

The  terrestrial  have  feet  solely  proper  for  runnii^,  the 
four  binder  ones  of  which  are  inserted  at  equal  distances,  the 
mandibles  entirely  uncovered :  the  piece  terminating  the  jaws 
is  straight  underneath  and  covered  only  at  its  extremity,  and 
most  frequently  the  body  is  oblong,  with  the  eyes  projecting. 
All  their  tracheae  are  tubular  or  elastic.    Their  intestine  is 
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terminated  by  a  widened  doaca,  furnished  with  two  small 
sacs  which  secrete  an  acrid  humour.* 
They  are  divided  into  two  tribes. 

*  If.  Leon  Dttfoar  has  presented  in  the  Annals  of  NaCnral  Science, 
VoL  TilL  p.  36y  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  the  insects  of  this  divinon. 

**  The  carahici  are  hunters  and  camiyora.  The  length  of  their  diges- 
tiTe  tube  does  not  exceed  that  of  twice  the  length  of  their  body.  The 
oesophagus  is  short.  It  is  followed  by  a  membrano-muscular  crop,  very 
well  developed  and  extremely  dilatable.  Then  conies  a  gizzard,  oval  or 
rounded,  with  cellular  and  elastic  parieties,  armed  internally  with  mo- 
faOe  corneous  pieces,  proper  for  trituration,  and  provided  with  a  valvule 
at  its  two  orifices.  The  ckyRfic  ventricle  which  succeeds  it  is  of  a  soft  and 
expansible  texture,  constantly  bristling  with  papillae  more  or  less  promi« 
nent,  and  narrowed  in  the  hinder  part.  The  narrow  intesdne  is  rather 
short.  The  coecum  has  the  form  of  a  crOp.  The  rectum  is  short  in  both 
sexes.  The  hepatic  vesseli  are  but  two  in  number,  in  the  form  of  an  arc 
variously  folded,  and  are  implanted  in  four  isolated  insertions  around  the 
terminations  around  the  chlyific  ventricle.  The  testicles  are  formed  each 
by  the  agglomerated  circumvolutions  of  a  single  spermatic  vessel ;  some- 
times they  are  almost  naked,  sometimes  clothed  with  an  adipose  bed,  of 
a  sort  of  tunica  vaginalis.  The  vasa  deferentia  are  often  refolded  like  an 
epididymis.  The  veticuke  iendnalei,  two  in  number  only,  are  filiform. 
The  efacnlatiorius  is  short,  the  penis  narrow  and  elongated,  and  the 
armatura  eopulatrix  more  or  less  complicated.  The  ovaries  have  but  from 
seven  to  twelve  ovigerous  sheaths  to  each,  roultilocular  and  united  in  a 
cone-formed  bundle.  The  oviduct  is  short.  The  sebaceoui  gland  is  com- 
posed of  a  secretory  vessel,  sometimes  filiform,  sometimes  swelled  at  the 
extremity,  and  of  a  reservoir.  The  vulva  is  accompanied  by  two  retrac- 
tile crochets.  The  ^ggs  are  oblong-oval.  The  existence  of  an  apparatus 
of  excrementitioiis  secretion  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  anatomical 
characters  of  the  caralnd;  it  consists  of  one  or  more  clusters  of  utricula 
seeretorieBf  the  form  of  which  varies  according  to  the  genera,  of  a  lon^ 
tfferential  canal,  and  of  a  vesicle  or  contractile  reservoir,  of  an  excretory 
conduit,  the  mode  of  whose  excretion  varies,  and  an  excreted  liquid 
which  possesses  ammoniacal  qualities.  The  respiratory  oigan  has  stigmata 
or  Invalve  apertures,  and  trachea  altogether  tuhular.  The  nervous  system 
does  not  difo  firom  that  of  the  coleoptera  in  general. 
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The  first,  that  of  CiciNDELETiE,  Lat.,  comprehends  the 
genus 

CiClNDELA,   L. 

Which  has  at  the  end  of  the  jaws  an  unguiculus,  which  is 
articulated  at  its  base  with  them. 

Their  head  is  strong,  with  large  eyes,  mandibles  very  much 
advanced  and  extremely  denticulated,  and  the  ligula  very 
short,  and  concealed  behind  the  chin.  Their  labial  palpi  are 
composed  distinctly  of  four  articulations.  They  are  gene- 
rally hairy,  as  well  as  the  maxillary.  Most  part  of  the 
species  are  exotic. 

Some  have  a  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  emargination  of  the 
mentum.  The  labial  palpi  are  separated  at  their  origin,  the 
first  articulation  being  almost  cylindrical,  without  any  angu- 
lar elongation  at  its  extremity,  and  the  external  maxillary 
palpi  are  manifestly  advanced  beyond  the  labrum. 

Here  the  tarsi  are  similar,  and  with  cylindrical  articular 
tions  in  both  sexes.  The  abdomen  is  broad,  almost  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  and  entirely  embraced  by  synostosized 
elytra,  and  the  external  edge  of  which  forms  a  keel. 

Manticoba,  Fab. 

The  two  only  known  species  inhabit  CafFraria.  (Maniicora 
mamUosaj  Fab.  Oliv.  Col.  III.  3^.  1.  2.  Hist.  Nat.  des 
Ck>leops,  d^Eur.  and  Manticora  pallida^  Fab.)  These  are 
the  largest  of  the  genus.  One  of  them,  M,  pallida^  is  re- 
ferred, though  doubtfully,  by  Mr.  M^Leay,  to  a  new  genus 
which  he  names  Platychile,  and  which  appears  to  us  to 
difier  little  from  the  manticora  but  in  not  having  the  elytra 
synostosized.     Annulosa,  Jav.  I.  p.  9. 

There  the  first  three  articulations  of  the  two  anterior  tarsi 
are  sensibly  more  dilated  or  broader  in  the  males  than  in  the 
females. 


tow.  Zm-    ■».  CIcDOKtoina  IrtinttunBraum..    Vti    i.  toUiiiriji  nintUsto.  M  ft  ifunli- 
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Soniedmes  the  body  is  simply  oval  or  oblong,  with  the 
corselet  almost  squared,  sub-isometrical,  or  more  broad  than 
long,  and  not  globular,  nor  of  a  knotty  form. 

The  third  articulation  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males, 
does  not  advance  internally,  and  the  following  is  inserted  at 
its  extremity. 

Among  these  last,  the  species,  whose  labial  palpi  are 
sensibly  longer  than  the  external  maxillary  ones,  with  the 
penultimate  articulation  longer  than  the  last,  form  two  sub- 
genera. 

Megacephala,  Lat. 

Which  have  the  labrum  very  short,  transverse,  and  the  first 
articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  much  longer  than  the  follow- 
ing, and  projecting  beyond  the  mentum.* 

OXYCHEILA,  Dej. 

Of  which  the  labrum  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  triangle, 
and  the  first  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is  not  much 
longer  than  the  following,  and  projecting  not  beyond  the 
emargination  of  the  mentum.f 

In  the  following  species,  the  labial  palpi  are  altogether  of 
the  length  of  the  external  maxillary  ones,  with  the  last  arti- 
culation longer  than  the  preceding.  They  also  compose 
two  sub-genera. 

EuPBOsopus,  Lat  Dej. 
In  which  the  third  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is  more 

*  Ciandda  Megalocepha\  Fab.  Oliv.  II.  39, 11,  IS.  C  Carolina,  Oliv. 
Ibid.  xl.  SS.  Megacephala  Evphra^ca^  Hist.  Nat  dee  Coleap.  d'Eur,  I.  1,9, 
See,  for  other  species.  Spec.  Geo.  de  M.  Le  Comte  Dejean.  Tom.  L 
p.  6,  &c. 

f  CtcUidtla  triiiu.  Fab.  Oliv.  Coleop.  II  33.  iii.  35.  Oxycheila  irittu. 
Dej.  Spec.  gen.  des  Coleop.  I.  p.  16.  dcmdeUz  biputtulata,  Lat.  Voy,  &c. 
H  M.  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Obser.  d'Anat.  et  de  Zool.  No.  13,  xvi.  1,  2. 

VOL.    XfV.  N 
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thick  than  the  last,  and  in  which,  the  first  three  articulations 
of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males,  are  a  little  elongated, 
flatted,  careened  below,  and  equally  furnished  with  hairs  on 
both  sides.  The  ejes  are  very  large,  and  these  insects  reside 
on  trees.* 

The  CiciNDELiE,  proper  (Gicindela),  Lat., 

Axe  little  different  from  the  Euprosopi,  but  that  the  third 
articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is  not  sensibly  more  thick  than 
the  following.  They  also  differ  in  their  anterior  tarsi,  of 
which  the  first  three  articulations  are  in  the  males,  very  much 
elongated,  more  strongly  ciliated  on  the  internal  side  than  the 
opposite,  and  without  a  keel  underneath. 

Their  body  is  usually  of  a  green,  more  or  less  deep, 
mixed  with  metallic  and  brilliant  colours,  with  white  spots 
on  the  cases.  They  frequent  dry  places  exposed  to  the  sun, 
run  very  fast,  i9y  away  the  moment  they  are  approached,  and 
take  ground  at  a  little  distance.  If  they  continue  to  be  dis- 
turbed, they  have  recourse  again  to  the  same  means  of  escape. 

The  larvae  of  the  two  indigenous  species,  the  only  ones 
which  have  been  observed,  dig  themselves  a  cylindrical  hole 
in  the  ground,  tolerably  deep,  employing  for  this  purpose 
their  mandibles  and  feet.  To  fix  it,  they  charge  the  top  of 
their  head  with  the  particles  of  earth  which  they  have  de- 
tached, turn  themselves  round,  climb  by  little  and  little, 
repose  at  intervals,  fastening  themselves  to  the  internal  sides 
of  their  habitation,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  mammellie 
of  their  back,  and  when  arrived  at  the  orifice  of  the  hole, 
cast  out  their  burden.  In  the  moment  when  they  are  in 
ambuscade,  the  plate  of  their  head  closes,  exactly  on  a  level 
with  the  soil,  the  entrance  of  their  cell.    They  seize  their 


*  Cickndela^  4-fio/ato,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleop.  d*£ur,  I.  I.  6.  Eypro§npm^ 
A-noUUtu.  Dej.  Spec.  Jen.  des.  Coleop.  I.  p.  1 5. 
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prej  with  their  mandibles,  even  shoot  upon  it,  and  precipi- 
tate it  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  inclining  their  head  down- 
wards abruptly.  They  also  descend  there  very  quickly  at 
the  slightest  appearance  of  danger.  If  they  find  themselves 
confined,  or  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  be  unfavourable  to 
their  operations,  they  immediately  proceed  to  form  a  new 
habitation.  Their  voracity  extends  even  to  other  larvas  of 
their  own  species,  which  are  established  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. They  open  the  aperture  of  their  dwelling,  when  they 
are  about  to  change  their  skin,  or  be  metamorphosed  into  the 
nymph-state.  A  part  of  these  observations  have  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  late  M.  Miger,  who  has  studied  with 
much  attention  a  great  number  of  the  larvae  of  coleoptera, 
and  has  discovered  many  which  have  escaped  the  researches 
of  former  naturalists. 

C.  CampestriSf  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  LXXXV. 
iii.  In  length,  about  six  lines,  of  a  meadow-green  above, 
with  the  labrum,  white,  feebly  indentated  in  the  middle. 
Five  white  points  on  each  of  the  elytra.  Very  common  in 
Europe  in  the  spring. 

C  Hybridoy  Lin.  Panz.  ibid.  iv.  Which  has  on  each 
elytrum  two  spots  of  a  crescent  form,  and  a  white  band  ;  one 
of  these  spots  situated  at  the  external  base,  and  the  other  at 
the  end.  The  suture  is  coppery.  Found  in  sand-pits,  and 
never  mixes  with  the  preceding  species.* 

Another  species  of  our  own  country,  C  Germanicay  Lin., 
and  some  others,  have  a  form  more  narrow,  and  more  elon- 

•  Add  C,  Syhatiea^  Lin.  Clainr.  Ent  Helv.  II.  xxiy.  A. ;  C  Shniata, 
Fabi  Oairv.  Ufid  B.  b.;  C.  Genuanica,  Lin.  Panz,  Faun,  insect.  Germ.  VI. 
y.  See  also,  for  these  and  other  European  species.  The  Hist.  Nat.  des 
Coleopt.  d  Europe,  par  MM.  Latreille  et  Le  Comte  Dejean,fasc.  L  p.  57, 
ci  luiv.  and  as  well  for  the  same,  as  for  a  great  number  of  exotica,  the 
fiptt.  gen.  of  thb  bat-mentioned  naturalist. 

V    o 
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gated,  and  seem  to  form  a  peculiar  section.  Thej  do  not 
fly  away  like  the  preceding,  when  about  to  be  seized,  but 
endeavour  to  escape  by  running  very  fast.  M.  Gotth.  Fis- 
cher, in  his  entomology  of  Russia,  has  placed  a  species  of 
them  from  Brazil,  in  his  sub-genus  Theratus  (T.  Margina^ 
tus). 

All  these  species  have  wings,  but  some  apterous  ones  are 
known,  whose  abdomen,  moreover,  is  more  narrow  and  oval, 
and  in  which  the  tooth  of  the  emargination  of  the  mentum  is 
very  small,  and  scarcely  sensible.  Such  is  that  which  we 
have  represented  in  our  Natural  History  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
Europe  (I.  1.  5.),  under  the  name  of  coarciata^  M.  Le  Comte 
Dejean  (Spec.  gen.  des  Coleop.  II.  p.  434,)  has  formed  with 
them  a  new  genus,  that  of  Dromica. 

Sometimes  the  body  is  long  and  narrow,  and  with  the 
corslet  elongated  in  a  knotty  form,  but  narrowed  in  front. 
The  third  articulation  of  the  two  anterior  tarsi  of  the  male,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  palette,  and  advanced  interiorly.  The  fol- 
lowing one  is  inserted  externally  near  its  basis — 

Ctekostoma,  Klug.     CarUy  Fisch. 

This  sub-genus^  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  intra-tropical  countries  of  South  America.  The  head  is 
bulky,  with  the  antennae  almost  as  long  as  the  body,  and 
almost  setaceous.  The  external  palpi  are  greatly  projecting, 
and  terminated  bv  a  thicker  articulation,  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated  pear.  The  penultimate  articulation  of  the  external 
maxillary  ones  shorter  than  the  following,  the  first  two  of 
the  labial  are  very  short,  and  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  jaws  is 
without  any  sensible  unguiculus  at  the  end.  The  abdomen 
is  oval,  contracted  at  the  base,  and  pediculated.  The  feet 
are  long  and  slender. 

The  Ctenostomata  approach,  in  the  relation  of  the  size 
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of  the  palpi,  the  megacephala,  and  in  other  respects  to  the 
tricondyla  and  therates.* 

The  others  have  no  tooth,  in  the  middle  of  the  emargi- 
nation  of  the  mentum.  The  labial  palpi  are  contiguous  at 
their  origin,  with  their  first  articulation  obconical,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  reversed  pyramid,  and  dilated  or  prolonged  inter- 
nally at  its  extremity,  in  the  maimer  of  an  angle  or  tooth. 
The  external  maxillary  ones  do  not  pass  much  beyond  the 
labium.  These  species  have  been  divided  into  three  sub- 
genera. 

Therates.     Lair/ Eurychiie.    Bonnelli, 

Similar  in  their  general  form  to  the  circindelse  proper,  but 
which  are  distinguished  from  them  as  well  as  from  all  the 
analogous  sub -genera,  by  their  internal  maxillary  palpi, 
very  small  and  of  an  aciculary  form.  The  tarsi  are  similar 
in  the  two  sexes,  with  their  penultimate  articulation  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  without  emargination,  and  simply  hollowed 
above  for  the  insertion  of  the  last. 

These  insects  are  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  most  eastern 
islands  of  Asia,  such  as  Java,  the  Sunda  Isles,  and  those 
which  are  to  the  north  of  New  Holland. 

In  the  two  following  sub-genera,  and  in  all  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  East  Indies,  and  the  most  remote  islands  to 
the  east,  the  body  is  narrow  and  elongated,  with  the  corslet 
almost  cylindrical,  and  of  a  knotted  form.  The  third  or 
fourth  articulation  of  the  tarsi,  is  elongated  internally  in  the 
manner  of  a  lobe. 

CoLLiirais,  Lat.     CoUyriSy  Fab. 
They  are  winged;    the  antennae  are  more  bulky  towards 

*  See  Entomdi^  bragiUamg  specimen  of  H.  Klug.  Species  gen.  det. 
Coleop  d'Eur,  de  M.  Le  Comte  DqjeaD»  torn.  1,  p.  152,  et  Suiv. 
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the  end.  The  final  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is  almoit 
hatchet-formed,  and  the  preceding  often  curved.  The  corslet 
is  almost  cylindrical,  narrowed,  and  strangulated  in  front, 
with  the  anterior  edge  widened.  The  abdomen,  which  is 
also  almost  cylindrical,  is  widened  and  enlarged  posteriorly. 
The  tarsi  are  similar  in  the  two  sexes,  with  the  penultimate 
articulation  prolonged  obliquely  at  the  internal  side,  equally 
large  as  the  preceding,  and  this  last  in  the  form  of  a  reversed 
triangle,  with  acute  angles. 

The  species  which  I  have  described  and  figured,  under  the 
name  of  UmgicoUis^  is  distinct  from  that  so  designated  by 
Fabricius.  It  is  the  coUiuri^  emarginaia  of  M.  Dejean. 
Spec.  Gen.  I.  p.  165. 

Trioondyla,  Lat. 

Here  the  wings  are  wanting,  the  antennas  are  filiform,  and 
the  last  articulation  but  one  of  the  labial  palpi,  is  the  longest 
and  the  thickest  of  all.  The  corslet  is  in  the  form  of  a  knot, 
sub-ovoid,  strangulated,  truncated,  and  double-edged  at  the 
two  ends.  The  abdomen  is  ovalary,  oblong,  narrowed  to- 
wards its  base,  and  a  little  gibbous  posteriorly.  The  first 
three  articulations  of  the  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated  in  the 
males ;  the  third  is  prolonged  obliquely,  in  the  internal  side, 
in  the  manner  of  a  lobe.  The  following  is  almost  similar, 
but  much  smaller,  and  less  prcdonged — 

The  second  tribe,  that  of  the  Cababici,  Lat.,  comprehends 
the  genus, 

Cababus,  L., 

MHiich  has  the  jaws  terminated  simply  in  a  point  or  crotchet, 
without  articulation  at  its  extremity.  Their  head  is  usually 
more  narrow  than  the  corslet,  or  at  most,  of  the  same  breadth. 
Their  mandibles,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  few,  have 
n<Mie,  or  very  few  denticulations.     The  ligula  is  usually  pro* 
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mioent,  and  the  labial  palpi  have  but  three  free  articulations. 
In  the  cicindelfle,  the  radical  articulation  is  disengaged,  and 
it  is  on  that  account  that  the  palpi  .have  four  articulations ; 
but  here  it  is  entirely  adherent,  and  forms  only  a  support 
which  we  do  not  take  into  account.  Many  of  them  are  de* 
prived  of  wings,  and  have  elytra  only.  They  often  shed  a 
foetid  odour,  and  shoot  from  the  anus  an  acrid  and  caustic 
fluid.  Geoffroy  presumes  that  the  ancients  designated  them 
under  the  name  of  Bupreatisy  insects  which  they  regarded  as  a 
very  dangerous  poison,  particularly  for  oxen. 

Carabi  conceal  themselves  in  the  earth,  under  stones,  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  are  for  the  most  part  very  agile.  Their 
larvae  have  similar  habits.  This  tribe  is  very  numerous, 
and  the  study  of  it  extremely  difficult. 

We  shall  form  a  first  general  division,  with  those  whose 
extreme  palpi  are  not  terminated  like  an  awl;  their 
last  articulation  is  not  united  with  the  preceding  to  form 
a  body,  either  oval  and  very  much  pointed  at  the  end,  or 
convex,  with  a  narrow  and  acicular  point  at  the  end. 

These  carabi  may  be  subdivided  into  those  of  which  the 
two  anterior  legs  have,  at  the  internal  side,  a  strong  emargi* 
nation,  separating  the  two  spines,  which  are  usually  placed 
one  near  the  other,  at  the  extremity  of  this  side ;  and  into 
those  in  which  the  legs  have  no  emargination,  or  present 
only  an  oblique  linear  canal,  not  advancing  on  the  internal 
side  of  these  limbs. 

We  shall  divide  this  subdivision  into  several  sections. 

First,  the  TaaNCATiPENN£s,  thus  named  in  consequence 
of  their  elytra  being  almost  always  truncated  at  their  pos- 
terior extremity.  The  head  and  onrslet  are  more  narrow  than 
the  abdomen.  The  ligula  is  most  frequently  oval  or  squatted, 
and  rarely  accompanied  on  the  sides  with  projecting  divi- 
sions. 
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Some  haire  the  crotchets  of  the  tarsi  simple,  or  without 
denticulations,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  comb. 

We  shall  commence  Wth  those  whose  head  is  not  narrowed 
abruptly  at  its  posterior  extremity,  and  is  not  attached  to 
the  corslet,  by  a  sort  of  neck  suddenly  formed,  or  a  kind  of 
rotula.  The  corslet  is  always  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
heart.  •  The  external  palpi  are  never  terminated  by  an  arti- 
culation much  more  thick,  and  hatchet-formed.  The  two 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  either  not  at  all,  or  very  little 
dilated.  The  penultimate  articulation  of  these  tarsi,  and  of 
the  otha-s,  is  never  deeply  bilobated. 

The  three  following  sub-genera  have  a  common  negative 
character,  which  is  that  of  being  deprived  of  wings. 

Amthia, 

Have  a  corneous  ligula,  oval,  and  advancing  between  the 
palpi,  even  as  far  as  their  extremity. 

The  labium  is  often  large  and  denticulated  or  angular. 

Their  external  palpi  are  filiform .  with  the  last  articulation 
almost  cylindrical,  or  in  a  reversed  and  elongated  cone.  The 
emargination  of  the  chin  presents  no  tooth.  The  abdomen 
is  oval,  most  frequently  convex,  and  the  elytra  are  almost 
entire  or  but  little  truncated. 

These  insects  as  well  as  those  of  the  following  sub~genus^ 
have  the  body  black,  spotted  with  l«rhite,  a  colour  formed  by 
a  sort  of  down,  and  inhabit  the  deserts  or  similar  places,  in 
Africa;  though  there  have  been  found,  in  the  southeni  parts 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  many  insects  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
there  has  never  been  discovered  there,  a  single  species  of 
anthia  or  graphiptera. 

The  anthia,  according  to  the*  observations  of  the  late  Les* 
chenault  de  Latour,  cast,  by  the  anus,  when  they  are  dis* 
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turbed,  a  caustic  fluid.  The  species  are  generally  large^  and 
in  the  males  of  some,  the  thorax  is  more  or  less  dilated  behind, 
and  is  terminated  by  two  lobes.* 

Obaphipteeus.  Lat.  Anthia.     Fab. 

Which  had  been  confounded  with  the  preceding,  but  which 
differ  from  them  by  having  their  ligula  entirely  membra- 
nous, with  the  exception  of  the  central  part,  by  having  their 
antemue  compressed,  and  the  third  articulation  of  which  is 
much  longer;  their  abdomen,  otherwise,  is  always  flatted, 
orbicular,  and  one  of  the  two  spines  terminating  the  posterior 
legs,  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
plate. 

The  species  of  this  sub-genus  are  exclusively  peculiar 
to  Africa,  and  smaller  than  the  preceding. 

Aptinus,  Bon.  Brachinus.    Web.    Fab., 

Have  the  final  articulation  of  the  external  palpi  a  little  more 
bulky,  especially  that  of  the  labial,  and  a  tooth  in  the  middle 
of  the  emargination  of  the  mentum.  Their  ligula  otherwise 
resembles  that  of  the  graphipteri,  but  the  lateral  division,  or 
paraglassi,  form  a  small  pointed  projection ;  but  what  dis- 
tinguishes them  more  particularly,  as  well  as  the  following 
sub- genus,  is  that  their  abdomen,  which  is  oval^  and  tole- 
rably thick,  encloses  organs  secreting  a  caustic  liquor,  issuing 
with  an  explosion  from  the  anus,  evaporating  immediately, 
and  with  a  penetrating  odour.  This  liquor,  when  the  ani- 
mal is  held  between  the  fingers,  produces  a  spot  analogous 
to  that  produced  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  even,  if  the  species 

*  See  the  second  ftidculus  of  the  natural  history  of  the  coleoptera  of 
Europe,  the  first  volume  of  the  species  of  M.  Le  Comte  Dejean,  the  excel- 
lent work  of  M.  Schoenherr  on  the  synonimy  of  the  insects,  and  the  Zoo- 
logical part  of  the  voyage  of  M.  Caillaud,  where  I  have  described  and  figured 
the  insects  collected  by  him  in  Africa. 
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be  tolarably  large,  a  burning  accompanied  with  pain.  M. 
Leon  Dufour  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  organs  which 
secrete  this  fluid. 

These  insects  are  found,  and  often  assembled  in  societies, 
at  least  in  the  spring,  under  stones.  They  employ  the 
above-mentioned  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies,  and 
are  able  to  reiterate  the  explosion  a  good  number  of  times. 
The  lai^est  species  are  found  between  the  tropics,  and  in  other 
warm  climates,  even  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  temperate  zone. 

We  shall  cite  1st,  BrachintM  displosorj  Duf.  ApHnus 
balista^  Dej.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleop.  d^Eur,  II.  viii.  1.  It  is 
from  five  to  eight  lines  in  length,  black,  with  the  corslet 
fawn-colour,  and  the  elytra  furrowed.  In  Navarre,  and 
different  countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Jptinus  Pyren(BU8y  Dej.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleop.  d^Eur, 
II.  viii.  3.  It  is  from  three  to  four  lines  in  length,  of  a  deep 
blacky  with  the  antennae,  and  palpi  fawn-colour,  and  the  feet 
of  a  reddish  yellow.  The  elytra  are  furrowed.  It  has  been 
discovered  in  the  department  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  by 
M.  le  Comte  Dejean. 

BrcLchinuSy  Web.  Fab., 

Differ  little  from  the  aptini,  but  in  being  provided  with 
wings,  and  that  the  emargination  of  the  chin  presents  no 
too,th. 

Some,  and  generally  the  largest,  and  for  the  most  part 
exotic,  have  the  elytra  very  distinctly  furrowed,  or  with 
sides,  and  of  this  number  is  a  species  of  the  Antilles  and 
Cayenne. 

Brachinus  complanattM^Yab,  Carabus planus,  Oliv.  III. 
vi.  63.  Its  body  is  six  or  eight  lines  in  length,  of  a  reddish 
yellow,  with  black  elytra,  and  presenting  a  humeral  point, 
a  sinuous  band,  traversing  their  middle,  and  a  spot  at  their 
extremity  of  the  colour  of  the  body.     It  is  also  that  of  their 
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external  edge.     The  posterior  angles  of  the  corslet,  are  pro- 
longed into  a  point. 

The  other  Brachini  have  the  elytra  smooth,  or  slightly 
furrowed. 

The  following  species  are  commonly  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris. 

Brachinus  crepitans.  Fab.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleapt.  d'Eur/ 
II.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Oerm.  xx.  5.  Its  middle  length  is 
four  lines.  It  is  fawn-coloured,  with  the  elytra  sometimes  of 
a  deep  blue,  sometimes  of  a  bluish  green,  feebly  furrowed, 
and  the  antennae  fawn,  but  having  the  third  and  fourth  arti- 
culation blackish.  The  chest,  with  the  exception  of  the 
middle,  and  the  abdomen,  are  of  this  colour.  With  this 
qiecies  has  been  confounded  that  which  M.  Duftschmid 
has  named  explodeni.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleop.  d'Eur,  II.  viii. 
^J  and  which  is  also  very  common.  It  is  one  half  smaller, 
with  the  elytra  blue,  and  almost  smooth.  That  which  M. 
Bonnelli  has  distinguished  under  the  name  of  glabraitis 
differs  from  it,  only  by  the  want  of  spots  in  the  antennae. 

Brachinus  ScolopetOy  Fab.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleap.  d^Eur. 
II.  ix.  3,  resembles  the  last  altogether,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  suture  of  the  elytra,  which  is  of  a  fawn- 
coloured  red,  from  the  base,  as  far  as  the  middle.  The  body 
is  also  proportionally  wider,  and  of  the  same  colour,  as  well 
above  as  below. 

Another  species,  Brachinus  Bambarda,  Iliger.  Hist.  Nat. 
des  Coleop.  d^Eur.  ix.  2,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the 
last  and  first.  The  elytra  have  around  the  shield  a  fawn- 
coloured  spot,  but  which  does  not  extend  to  the  length  of  the 
suture.  The  department  of  the  Herault,  presents  us  two 
other  pretty  species,  the  one,  exhalans,  having  the  elytra  of 
an  obscure  blue,  with  four  yellowish  points,  and  the  other, 
causticus,  altogether  fawn,  with  a  band  along  the  suture,  and 
a  posterior  blackish  spot. 
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We  had  at  fint  (Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleop.  d'Eur.)  placed 
the  genus  Cataacopua  of  Mr.  Kirby,  after  the  Brachini.  We 
think,  from  a  new  examination,  that  it  rather  belongs  to  the 
section  of  the  simplicimana.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the 
elytra  presents  clearly  a  profound  emargination,  but  it  termi- 
nates in  a  point  on  the  side  of  the  suture,  and  is  not  truncated. 
Many  species  of  this  division  present  also  the  same  sinus, 
although  however  less  profound  and  less  acute. 

Between  the  Brachini  and  the  Catascopi,  M.  Le  Comte 
Dejean  (Spec.  I.  p.  226,)  places  the  genus  Corsyra  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  which  has  for  its  type  the  Cytnindua  fusulay  of  the 
Entomographie  of  Russia,  by  M.  Fischer,  I.  xii.  3.  It 
differs  from  this  last  in  its  tarsi,  the  crotchets  of  which  are 
simple.  The  body  otherwise  is  flatted,  as  in  the  preceding, 
and  the  other  neighbouring  sub-genera,  short,  tolerably 
broad,  with  the  palpi  filiform,  the  mentum  unindented,  the 
labrum  transverse,  the  corslet  broader  than  the  head,  and 
almost  semi-circular.  • 

But  one  species  is  known.  The  other  carabici  of  the  same 
division,  and  whose  crotchets  are  likewise  simple,  are  re> 
moved  from  the  preceding  by  the  form  of  their  head,  which 
is  contracted  abruptly  from  its  origin,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  neck  or  rotula. 

First,  come  those  whose  tarsi  are  almost  identical  in  the 
two  sexes,  sub-cylindrical,  or  linear,  and  of  which  the  penul- 
timate articulation  for  the  most  part,  is  profoundly  emargi- 
nated,  or  bilobate. 

Sometimes  the  external  palpi  are  filiform,  or  but  little 
swelled  at  the  end,  with  the  last  articulation  almost  ovali* 
form.  The  head  has  the  same  form,  and  contracts  gra- 
dually behind  the  eyes.  The  first  articulation  of  the  an- 
tennae is  always  short,  or  but  little  elongated.  The  cors- 
let is  always  narrow  and  elongated.  The  body  is  tolerably 
thick.    The  emargination  of  the  mentum  exhibits  a  tooth 
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io  its  middle.    The  ligula  is  almost  square,  with  the  para- 
glossie  projectiDg  and  going  to  a  point. 

Casnonia,  Lat.,   Ophioruea^  Klug., 

Whose  corslet  has  almost  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  or  of 
a  cylinder  narrowed  anteriorly.* 

Leptotrachelus,  Latr., 

In  which  this  part  of  the  body  is  pretty  nearly  cylindrical 
without  any  sensible  contraction  in  front,  in  which  the  ely- 
tra are  not  truncated,  and  the  tarsi  have  their  penultimate 
articulation  bilobate.     Odacantha  Darsalis,  Fab. 

Odacantha,  Payk.,  Fab., 

Similar  as  to  the  corslet,  but  with  truncated  elytra,  and  the 
articulations  of  the  tarsi  entire. 

The  species  which  serves  as  a  type  to  the  genus  (odacan- 
tha melanura^  Fab.  Clavis  Entom.  Helv.  II.  v.  Hist.  Nat. 
des  Coleop.  d^Eur.  II.  x.  6),  is  three  lines  in  length,  of  a 
greenish  blue,  with  the  elytra,  their  extremity  excepted, 
of  a  reddish  yellow.  The  base  of  the  antennae,  the  breast, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  tarsi,  are  also  of  this  colour. 
The  end  of  the  elytra  is  of  a  blackish  blu^.  This  species 
frequents  aquatic  places,  and  more  particularly  inhabits  the 
north  of  France,  Germany  and  Sweden.  The  odacantha 
tripusttdata  of  Fabricius  is  a  species  of  notoxus. 

*  Consult  EDtomol.  Bnuil  of  M.  Klug ;  Spec.  Gen.  of  M.  le  Comte 
Dejean»  torn.  I.  p.  170;  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleop.  d'Eur  fasc.  II.  vii.  6.  The 
ipecies  which  is  figured  {cynocepluda}  forms,  in  consequence  of  the  penul* 
umate  articulation  of  the  tarsi,  a  peculiar  division.  It  is  found  in  Ben- 
gal AH  the  others,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Atteiabus  Pennsyhamcui 
of  Linofletts,  are  American,  and  have  all  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi  en- 
tire. 
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Somedmes  the  external  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  thicker 
articulation,  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  or  triangular  ome. 
The  head,  immediately  after  the  eyes,  is  abruptly  narrowed, 
and  of  a  triangular  form,  or  that  of  a  heart. 

Some,  whose  body  is  flatted,  and  which  Fabricius  has 
placed  with  his  galeritae,  have  all  the  articulations  of  the 
tarsi  entire,  the  corslet  in  the  form  of  a  heart  truncated  pos- 
teriorly, and  the  mandibles,  as  well  as  the  jaws,  of  the 
ordinary  length,  or  but  moderately  prominent. 

The  first  articulation  of  the  antennie  is  in  the  form  of  a 
reversed,  and  elongated  cone.  The  tongue  is  squared,  and  its 
lateral  divisions  are  often  as  long  as  itself.  A  tooth  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  middle  of  the  emargination  of  the  mentum. 
These  carabici,  whose  indigenous  species  are  found  under 
stones,  the  barks  of  trees,  and  most  frequently  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  waters,  form  the  following  three  sub- 
genera : — 

ZupHiuM,  Latr., 

Which  have  the  first  articulation  of  the  antennae  as  long  at 
least  as  the  head,  and  the  external  maxillary  palpi  very 
much  elongated.  Gdlerita  olens^  Fab.  Claire,  Entom. 
Helv.  II.  xvii.  A.  a.;  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleopt.  d'Eur. 
Fasc  II.  X.  a 

PoLisTicHus,  Bon., 

In  which,  as  in  the  following  sub-genus,  the  first  articula- 
tion of  the  antennae  is  shorter  than  the  head,  and  in  which 
the  maxillary  palpi  are  of  the  usual  length  ;  but  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  articulations  of  the  tarsi,  those  of  the 
anterior  two  especially,  are  short,  almost  orbicular,  and  the 
tongue  is  terminated  superiorly  by  a  straight  edge,  has  its 
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lateral  divisions  projecting  in  the  form  of  arched,  narrow, 
and  pointed  earlets.* 

Helluo,  Bon., 

Which  are  distinguished  but  little  from  the  preceding  sub- 
genus, except  by  their  tongue,  which  is  entirely  corneous, 
rounded  at  the  superior  end,  and  without  distinct  di- 
visiona.     The  species  are  all  exotic.f 

The  others,  and  which  with  those  that  immediately  follow, 
appear  to  approximate  much  to  the  brachini,  have  the  penul- 
timate articulaticm  of  all  the  tarsi  deeply  bilobate ;  the  man- 
dibles and  jaws  long,  narrow,  and  advanced ;  the  body  suffi- 
ciently thick,  with  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  and  elon- 
gated triangle,  and  the  corslet  almost  cylindrical,  a  little 
narrowed  posteriorly.^ 

The  first  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  very  long,  and 
narrowed  at  its  base.  The  mentum  is  almost  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  without  tooth  in  the  centre  of  its  emargination. 
The  tongue  is  prominent,  narrow,  almost  linear,  and  termi- 
nating with  three  spines,  and  accompanied  by  two  paraglossae. 
The  under  part  of  the  tarsi  is  furnished  with  down.  Such 
are  the  characters  of 

*  Galerita  faseiolata.  Fab.  Clairv.  ibid,  4 ;  PaKtticus  dUcmdeutf  ibid.  5. 
See  the  Spec.  Gen.  of  M.  leComte  Dejean,  I.  p.  194; 

f  ffeUuo  coHaiut,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleop.  de  Ear.  Fasc.  II.  vi.  S ;  Galerita 
Urta,  Fab.»See  the  Spec.  Gen.  of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  I.  p.  2SJ. 

An  unpablished  helluo  of  Brazil  ought,  it  appears  to  me,  to  form  a  new 
sob  genus,  in  consequence  of  its  filiform  palpi,  and  of  which  the  last  ard- 
colation  is  cylindrical. 

^  The  dryptas  have  also  relations  with  cychrus,  and  appear  to  connect 
the  cicindeletae  with  the  section  of  grandipalpous  carabici.  Many  sections 
of  this  family  seem  to  be  attached,  like  so  many  branches,  to  the  cicin- 
debe.  Most  part  of  the  other  families  of  insects  are  in  the  same  predict* 
men^  or  fonn  ramified  trunks.  In  a  word,  continued  series  do  not  exist 
in  nature. 
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Dbypta,  Latr.  Fab. 

All  the  known  species  belong  to  the  old  continent,  or  New 
Holland.  Two  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  always  on  the 
ground.  The  most  common  is  Drypta  emargincUa^  Fab. 
Clairv.  Entom.  Helv.  II.  xvii.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleops. 
d^Eur.  fasc.  II.  x.  1.  It  is  about  four  lines  in  length,  of  a 
beautiful  azure  blue,  with  the  mouth,  the  antennae,  and  the 
feet,  fawn-colour.  The  extremity  of  the  first  articulations 
of  the  antennae,  and  the  middle  of  the  third,  are  blackish. 
The  elytra  have  punctuated  striae.  It  is  more  common  in 
the  south  of  France  than  in  the  north ;  M.  Blondel  (the 
son)  has,  however,  found  it  in  abundance,  in  a  locality,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles. — N.B.  For  the  other  species 
see  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleop.  d^Eur.  II.  x.  2.  and  Spec.  Oen. 
de  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  tom.  I.  pag.  182. 

To  those  succeed  carabici,  very  analogous  to  the  preceding 
in  their  divisionary  characters,  but  which  are  removed  from 
them  by  the  form  of  the  tarsi.  The  first  four  articulations, 
or  at  least  those  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males,  are  very 
much  dilated  and  bifid.  The  penultimate  of  all  is,  in  the 
two  sexes,  constantly  emarginated  or  dilated.  The  external 
palpi,  and  the  first  articulation  of  the  antennae,  are  always 
long. 

Tbicognatha,  Latr., 

Have  the  last  articulation  of  the  external  palpi  in  the  form 
of  a  transverse  and  elongated  cone,  and  a  triangular  and 
hairy  projection  at  the  external  side  of  the  jaws.  The  palpi 
are  very  long.  The  labrum  presents  two  crenulations  and 
three  obtuse  teeth.  The  summit  of  the  tongue  is  armed  with 
three  spines.  The  four  posterior  tarsi  are  not  dilated,  at 
least  in  the  females.  The  insect  (marginipennis)  serving  as 
type,  was  brought  from  Brazil  by  the  celebrated  botanist, 
M.  de  Saint  Hilaire. 
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OaleritA)  Fab. 

Which  differ  firom  the  preceding  sub-genera  in  their  external 
palpi,  the  last  articulation  of  which  is  triangular,  or  axe- 
formed,  and  in  their  jaws  not  being  dilated  at  the  external 
edge.  The  two  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  widened. 
The  enuirginations  of  the  first  four  articulations  are  acute, 
and  their  internal  divisions  are  larger  and  more  elongated 
than  the  external.  The  lingua  is  tridentated  at  the  summit, 
and  its  paraglossse  are  very  distinct  The  emargination  of 
the  mentum  is  unidentated. 

Some  species,  {Galerita  occidenialisj  Dej. ;  G.  Africana^ 
gusd.,)  from  their  ovaliform  head,  corslet  more  elongated 
and  aariDW,  form  a  particular  division.  The  majority  are 
Amencan.^ 

CoRDjSTEs,  Latr.  CohphcBna^  Klug.  Odocanthat  Fabr. 

Have  the  exterior  palpi  filiformed,  and  terminated  by  an 
orbiform  and  pointed  articulation. 

The  firat  four  articulations  of  all  the  tarsi  are  dilated ;  the 
first  is  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  and  elongated  cone,  the  lobes 
of  the  two  following  are  equal,  narrow  and  pointed ;  the  fourth 
is  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  or  reversed  triangle  without  emar- 
gination ;  the  upper  surface  is  excavated  for  the  insertion  of 
the  following.    The  head  is  nearly  ovaliform. 

We  shall  terminate  this  section  by  two,  in  which  the  crooks 
of  the  tarsi  are  indented  underneath  like  a  comb,  and  we  shall 
commence  by  those  in  which  the  head  ovaliform  or  ovoide, 
is  separated  from  the  corslet  by  a  sudden  decided  termina- 
tion, forming  a  kind  of  knob  or  ball.     The  penultimate  arti- 

*  See  the  second  (ancicului  de  I'Hist  Nat.  des  Coleopt.  d'  £ur.,  and  the 
fint  f  ol.  of  Spec,  gener.  de  M.  le  Comte  Dcjean,  and  principally  I'Entom 
BrasiL  ipecimen  de  M.  le  Doct.  Kliig.    AW  the  described  species  are  of 
South  America, 

VOL.  xiv.  o 
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culatioD  of  the  tarsi  is  always  divided  up  to  its  base  into 
two  lobes ;  the  preceding  are  large,  heart-shaped,  or  like  a 
rever^ed  triangle.  The  first  articulation  of  the  antennae  is 
but  little  elongated.  All  the  known  species  are  from  the 
new  continent. 

Ctenodactyla,  Dej. 

Their  exterior  palpi  are  filiformed,  with  the  last  articulation 
ovaliform.  The  body  is  but  little  elongated,  flat,  with  the 
corslet  nearly  in  form  of  an  elongated  heart  truncated  be- 
hind.* 

Agra,  Fabr. 

The  exterior  maxillary  palpi  are  filiform^  and  the  labial  are 
terminated  by  an  enlarged  articulation  securiform  or  tri- 
angular. The  body  is  long  and  narrow^  with  the  corslet 
formed  like  an  elongated  cone  narrowed  before. 

The  chin  is  suborbicular,  with  a  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the 
emargination.  The  ligula  is  nearly  cylindrical,  without  dis- 
tinct paragloss«.-f- 

Nevertheless,  the  head  is  not  distinct  from  the  corslet  by 
a  sudden  termination,  formed  like  a  knot  or  ball ;  J  the  arti- 
culations of  the  tarsi  are  entire  in  many,  and  the  first  are  but 
seldom  dilated.  The  body  is  always  flat.  The  paraglosse 
are  never  prominent,  and  form  merely  a  membranous  margin, 
round  or  obtuse  at  the  end. 


•  Ciemtdaefyla  CMevnlaiu^  Dej.  Spec.  I.  M7.  ofCafemie. 

t  See  the  exoelleot  moiM^irtph  of  tfak  geniu  pnbfiihed  bj  Dr.  KI11& 
in  the  leoood  fittdculiis  de  I'Hitt  Nat.  det  ColeopL  d*Ear^  aad  tbe  fint 
vol.  of  the  Spec  Gener.  of  the  Coant  Dejean.    All  the  tpedei  areof  the 


t  S^^mHj  dnwn  bmck  posteriori j  in  the 
bet  aot  iied  to  the  ooTKlet  by  a  balL 
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Here  the  oonlet  is  isometrical,  or  longer  than  wide,  heart- 
shaped,  truncated  behind.  The  body  id  elongated.  Such  are 

Ctmikdis,  Latr.   CjfnAndis  anonujeus^  Fish.    TaruSj  Clairv. 

CarabuSf  Fabr. 

Which  have  the  exterior  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  or  scarcely 
thicker  at  the  extremity,  with  the  last  articulation  almost 
cylindrical ;  the  same  of  the  labial,  larger,  almost  in  form  of 
a  hatchet,  or  reversed  triangle  in  the  males  at  least ;  whose 
head  is  not  narrowed  behind,  and  in  which  all  the  articula* 
dona  of  the  tarsi  are  entire  and  nearly  cylindrical.* 

Calleida,  Dej. 

Entirely  similar  to  Cymindis,  except  aa  to  the  tarsi  having  the 
penultimate  articuktion  bifid,  and  the  precedhig  triangular. 
Tfaia  Bub^igenua  belongs  to  America.-f 

Dbmetbias,  Bon. 

Analogous  to  the  last  by  the  tarsi,  but  having  the  head  ovali- 
form,  narrowed  behind,  and  all  the  exterior  palpi  nearly  fili- 
form, with  the  last  articulation  nearly  ovoide,  or  sub-cylin- 


Thia  sub-genus,^ like  the  following,  is  composed  of  very 
few  qpecies,  inhabiting  generally  aquatic  or  humid  and 
covered  {daces,  and  almost  all  European.^ 

Dbomias,  Bon. 

Generally  apterous,  with  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi  entire, 
otherwise  like  Demetrias.§ 

*  See  the  second  and  third  fasdcului  of  the  Hist.  Nat.  de  Coleopt* 
d*£tir.,and  the  first  vol.  of  Spec.  Gener.  of  the  Count  Dej. 
f  Idem. 
t  Idem. 
§  Idem. 

o  2 
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In  some,  the  corslet  is  sensibly  wider  than  it  is  long,  in 
the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  or  a  heart  broadly  and 
transversely  truncated  behind. 

There  are  some  in  which  the  middle  of  the  hind  edge  of  the 

corslet  is  elongated  backward.    Such  are 

* 

Lebia,  Lat.    Lebia^  LampriaSj  Bon. 

The  exterior  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  somewhat  larger 
articulation,  nearly  cylindrical,  or  ovaliform,  and  tnmcated 
behind.  The  first  four  articulations  of  the  tand  are  nearly 
triangular,  and  the  fourth  is  more  or  less  bifid  or  bilobed. 

These  insects  are  prettily  coloured.  The  commonest  species 
in  Europe  is  Carahus  cyanocephalvLS^  Lin.,  Fab.  The  J7u- 
preste  blue,  and  corslet  rouge,  Qeoff. ;  Panz.  Faun.  Insect. 
Oerm.  65.  5 ;  Hist.  Nat.  de  Goleopt.  d*£ur.,  fasc.  III.  12.  7. 
Its  body  is  from  two  lines  and  a  half  to  three  lines  and  a  half 
long.  It  is  blue  or  green,  very  shining  above,  with  the  first 
articulation  of  the  antennae,  the  corslet,  and  the  tarsi  of  a 
fulvous  red,  the  extremity  of  the  thighs  black,  and  the  elytra 
dotted,  marked  with  light  dotted  striae. 

Another  species  of  our  environs  is  Carabiu  luemorrhaU 
dalis.  Fab.  Hist.  Nat.  de  Coleopt.  d'Eur.,  fasc.  III.  13.  a, 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  two  lines  long,  whose  body  is 
fulvous,  with  the  elytra  black,  and  terminated  by  a  yellowish 
fulvous  spot ;  they  have  some  light  punctated  strise,  and  two 
more  distinct  points  near  a  third  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
suture.* 

In  the  ensuing  the  corslet  terminates  posteriorly  by  a 
straight  line,  without  advancing  at  the  middle. 

Plochionus,  Dej. 
Which  have  the  antennae  nearly  grained,  the  last  articulation 

*  The  work  above  cited. 
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of  the  labial  palpi  large,  nearly  securiform,  the  first  four 
tarsi  short,  in  form  of  a  reversed  heart,  the  fourth  being 
bilobed* 

Obthogonius,  Dej.*|* 

Have  the  tarsi  formed  like  the  last,  but  the  antennas  are  fili- 
form, and  the  exterior  palpi  are  terminated  by  an  articulation 
ne«-lycylindricd. 

COPTODEBA,  Dej. 

Have  the  same  palpi  as  the  last,  the  antennae  more  or  less  gra- 
nulated, the  first  three  articulations  of  the  anterior  tarsi  short, 
bioad,  and  the  same  of  the  four  posterior  tarsi  nearly  filiform, 
the  penultimate  of  all  bifid,  but  not  divided  into  two  lobes. 
All  the  species  mentioned  by  the  Count  Dejean  (Spec.  I. 
273)  are  foreign,  and  for  the  most  part  American. 

The  second  section,  Bipartiti^  Scaritides^  Dejo  which  we 
may  also  call,  from  their  habits.  Diggers,  is  formed  of  Cara- 
bid,  with  elytra  entire,  and  slightly  sinuated  at  their  posterior 
extremity ;  having  the  antennae  grained  and  bent,  the  head 
broad,  the  corslet  broad,  commonly  cup-shaped,  or  nearly 
semicircular,  separated  from  the  abdomen  by  an  interval 
which  gives  thereto  a  pediculated  appearance ;  the  feet  are 
generally  but  little  elongated,  with  the  tarsi  most  frequently 
shcn-t,  alike,  or  but  little  difierent  in  both  sexes,  without  a 
brush  underneath,  and  simply  furnished  with  hairs,  or  cover- 
ed lashes.  The  two  fore-legs  are  indented  on  the  outside,  as 
if  palmated  or  digitated  in  many,  and  the  mandibles  are  often 
strong  and  indented.  The  emargination  of  the  chin  has  a 
tooth.    They  all  remain  on   the  ground,   hide  themselves 

*  The  ssme  work. 

f  Dej.  Spec.  I.  p.  ^79 ;  the  species  are  entirely  exotic.  Near  this  sub- 
geoQs  should  be  placed,  apparently,  that  of  tiexagoma  of  Mr.  Kirby,  Lin. 
Trans.  XIV. 
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either  in  holes  they  dig,  or  under  stones,  and  often  do  not 
quit  their  retreat,  except  at  night.  Their  colour  is  generdly 
uniform  black.  The  larva  of  Ditomus  Bucephalus,  the  only 
one  which  has  been  ob^rved,  has  the  form  and  habits  of 
Cicindela.    These  insects  inhabit  especially  the  hot  countries. 

Three  sub-genera,  by  which  we  will  be^n,  form,  by  reaacm 
of  tfadr  labial  palpi,  terminated  by  a  larger  articulation  in 
form  of  a  hatchet  or  triangle,  a  particular  group.  The  last 
of  these  sub-genera  ccHiduct  us  to  Scarites,  while  the  first, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  absence  of  the  emargination  on 
the  internal  side  of  both  fore-legs,  make  an  exception,  appear 
to  be  connected  with  the  first  sub -genera  of  the  family.  They 
all  have  strong-toothed  mandibles.  The  exterior  maxillary 
palpi  are  terminated  by  an  articulation  a  little  larger  ;  the 
corslet  is  in  form  of  a  cup,  or  truncated  heart ;  the  abdomen 
is  pediculated. 

Two  of  these  sub-genera  form  a  special  subdivision  in  this 
group.  Their  anterior  legs  are  not  palmated.  Their  an- 
tennas are  composed  of  articulations  nearly  cylindrical,  or  in 
form  of  a  reversed  cone.  The  chin  covers  nearly  all  the 
under  part  of  the  head,  as  far  as  the  labrum,  and  often  has 
no  transverse  suture  at  its  base.  The  body  is  very  flat,  and 
in  many  species  is  without  wings.  They  are  all  of  the  old 
continent,  or  of  New  Holland. 

Enceladus,  Bon. 

Their  fore-legs  have  no  emargination  on  the  internal  edge. 
The  first  articulation  of  their  antennae  is  a  little  elongated,  and 
almost  cylindrical ;  the  third  is  shorter  than  the  second.  The 
middle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  tongue  is  advanced  like  an 
angle  or  tooth.  The  corslet  is  nearly  heart-shaped,  broadly 
truncated,  with  the  posterior  angle  a  little  dilated  and  point- 
ed.    The  labrum  is  emarginated,  or  nearly  bilobed. 


ifm 
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IfncdaAu^^^Bii  S_.  J.j\pMaawa  ru/lix  Li.  a./im  tarsi  a^THachirius  Uiorcuina.  L^: 
' ^li*io  tanpUx}.  J^\  O.AaiHiioce^nt/iamaj.  t^i..  9.  Anlmnu  df'  tiztenn /ia^rrrr  />r,. 
I.  Lt^    \\,  Bead- at  OUamoM  Bid\danm.t.   L^.     \2Xsx!iv%om\aHexita<iis. 
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The  only  descpibed  species,  Enceladua  gigas,  Bon.  Mem. 
deT  Acad,  des  Scien.  de  Turin,  is  from  the  coast  of  Angola. 

SiAGONA,  Lair.*  CtunyuSf  galentafYah. 

Have  a  decided  emargination  on  the  internal  side  of  the  two 
fore-le|^ ;  the  first  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  elongated 
into  a  reversed  cone,  and  the  second  is  shorter  than  the  third ; 
the  top  of  the  ligula  is  strai^t,  without  advancing;  the 
corslet  is  nearly  cup-shaped,  nearly  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and 
without  poacarior  pni|ecdon,  and  the  lahrum  is  indented. 

Some  have  the  abdomen  oval,  and  without  wings;  in  others 
it  18  oval,  tnmcated  at  the  base,  and  these  species  have  wiags. 
M.  Lefevre  has  discovered  a  new  one  in  Sicily.  All  the  rest, 
as  well  of  this  division  as  of  the  last,  inhabit  northern  Africa, 
or  the  East  Indies.t 

The  third  sub-genus,  by  its  monifiform  antennae,  the  teeth 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  two  fore-legs,  the  ordinary  proportions 
of  the  chin,  the  general  form  of  the  body,  approach  evidently 
to  the  Scarites. 

Cabenum,  Bon. 

The  jaws  are  straight,  without  a  terminal  hook.  The 
tongue  is  round  at  its  summit.  The  last  articulation  of  the 
exterior  maxillary  palpi  is  swelled  out,  and  is  twice  the  size 
of  the  preceding. 

The  only  known  species  {Scarites  cyaneusj  Fab.)  inhabits 
New  Holland. 

AU  other  carabici  of  this  section  have  not  the  labial  palpi 
terminated  by  a  larger  and  securiform  articulation  ;  the  last 
is  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  and  elongated  cone,  or  almost 

*  tSagona  rufipet,  Lat.  Gener.  crust,  and  insect,  I.  vii.  9 ;  Cuctffut 
b^Spes,  Fab. ;  Siagonafiacipes,  Dej.  Spec.  I.  359. 

f  Siagona  atrata,  depreua  (Galerila  depresM,  Fab.),  sejus  ;.  Gal.Jlefus, 
Fab. ;  SckupeB,  Dej.;  Scarites  ktvigatus,  Herbiit.  Col.  175, 6. 
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cylindrical ,  and  thinner  at  the  base ;  the  corresponding  arti- 
culation of  the  exterior  maxillary  is  likewise  nearly  cylindri- 
cal ;  all  these  palpi  are  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  through- 
out, or  sometimes  thinner  at  the  extremity. 

A  first  very  natural  subdivision,  and  which  includes  «ra- 
rites  of  Fabricius,  except  the  preceding  species,  will  be 
composed  of  bipartite  carabi,  whose  two  anterior  legs  are 
palmated,  of  at  least  digitated  at  the  end ;  that  is  to  say, 
terminated  exteriorly  by  a  long  spine-like  point  opposed  to 
an  internal  strong  spur.  Their  antennas  are  grained  with  the 
second  articulation,  as  long,  and  often  longer  than  the  fol- 
lowing. The  mandibles,  those  of  a  small  number  excepted, 
are  robust,  prominent,  angular,  or  toothed  on  the  inner  side. 
The  labrum  is  very  short,  transverse,  and  crustaceous.  The 
ligula  is,  in  general,  entirely  corneous,  beset  with  hair  or 
lashes,  much  emarginated,  or  widened  at  the  top  with  the 
lateral  angles  advanced. 

Some  have  the  mandibles  very  strong,  jutting  out,  and 
commonly  toothed ;  the  crustaceous  labrum  is  much  indented 
on  the  fore-edge ;  the  tongue  is  short,  not  extending  beyond 
the  chin,  entirely  corneous,  or  crustaceous,  beset  with  hairs, 
and  widened  at  the  upper  edge.  Their  fore-legs  are  always 
palmated.     The  species  are  generally  large. 

One  of  these  sub-genera, 

Pasimachus,  Bon. 

Approximates  to  the  last,  with  reference  to  the  jaws,  which 
are  straight,  and  without  a  terminal  hook. 

The  antennae  are  of  equal  size.  The  body  is  very  flat, 
oval,  with  the  corslet  heart-shaped,  widely  truncated  behind, 
almost  as  wide  at  its  posterior  edge  as  before,  and  as  the  base 
of  the  elytra ;  this  edge  is  nearly  straight,    and   simply  a 
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little  ooncaye  in  the  middle.  This  gub-genus  bdongs  to 
America.* 

According  to  Dejean  (Spec.  II.  p.  471)}  after  Pasimachus 
should  follow  the  genus  he  has  formed  under  the  denomina^ 
tion  Scapteru8f  an  East  Indian  species,  which  has  been 
communicated  to  him  by  one  of  our  most  zealous  entomolo- 
gists, M.  Ou^rin,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  jaws  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  sub-genus, 
but  the  body  has  different  proportions ;  it  is  elongated  and 
cylindrical.  '  Their  antennse  are  in  proportion  shorter  than 
common ;  the  second  articulation  is  square,  a  little  thicker 
than  the  others,  which  are  short,  nearly  square,  and  increase 
progressively. 

The  following  have  the  jaws  arched,  and  crooked  at  the 
end ;  the  antennae  thickening  insensibly  toward  the  top ; 
the  corslet  always  separated  behind,  from  the  base  of  the 
elytra,  by  a  space,  or  a  decided  re-entering  angle. 

Here  the  exterior  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  sub-cylindrical 
articulation  not  pointed  at  the  end. 

ACAKTHOSCELIS,    Lat. 

Are  remarkable  by  their  four  hind-legs,  which  are  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  battledore,  arched,  flat,  and  a  little  con- 
cave on  the  internal  face,  convex,and  covered  with  little  grains 
and  spines  on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  upper  surface  in- 
dented, and  the  posterior  teeth  large  and  compressed ;  the 
trochanter  of  both  posterior  thighs  is  very  large. 

The  body  is  short,  broad,  convex  above,  with  the  corslet 
transversal,  rounded  laterally,  sinuous  on  the  hinder  edge. 
The  spurs  of  the  fore-legs  are  very  long  and  the  others 
nearly  laminous. 

*  Rder  to  this  tub-genus  Scaritei  Depreum  and  Margmcdtu  of  Fabriciua 
and  of  Olifier.  See  the  first  vol.  of  the  Spec,  of  Dejean,  p.  405 ;  the  en- 
tomological obtenrationt  of  M.  Bonelli,  and  the  work  of  Paliiot  de  Beau- 
f oU  oil  the  inwct*  collected  by  him  in  America  and  Africa* 
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The  only  epedes  Jtnown  {ScaHtes  rufleomis^  Fab.)  inha- 
bits the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

ScABiTSS,  Fab. 

Have  the  four  hindJegs  straight,  generally  united,  having 
small  spines  on  thdr  edges  only  ;  the  intermediate  have  &r 
certain  on  the  outer  side  one  or  two  taeth;  the  tradiantcr  of 
the  posterior  thighs  is  much  smaller  than  the  thighs  them- 
selves. The  mandibles  are  in  fcNrm  of  an  elongated  triangle, 
strongly  indented  at  their  base.  The  second  and  third  arti- 
culation of  the  antennae  are  in  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  nearly 
uniform  in  size,  and  the  following  are  grained. 

Some  have  two  teeth  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  interme- 
diate legs. 

(ScarUea  pyracmon^  Bondli  Dej.  Spec.  I.  367-  Scarites 
gigasy  Oliv.  Col.  III.  No.  36,  I.  1 ;  Clairv.  Entom.  Helv. 
II.  9.)  is  about  an  inch  long ;  wingless ;  flat ;  of  a  shining 
black,  with  the  elytra  a  little  enlarged  behind ;  marked  with 
very  fine  striae,  slightly  dotted,  the  third  stria  having  near 
its  termination  two  deep  distinct  points.  The  head,  accord- 
ing to  Dejean,  is  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  fenoale; 
it  has  two  impressions  and  little  ridges  in  front.  The  corslet 
has  posteriorly  a  tooth  on  each  side,  and  three  of  them  may 
be  made  out  on  the  fore-legs.  This  is  found  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  east  of 
Spain.  M.  Lefebvre  de  Cerisy,  a  distinguished  marine  oflicer 
and  good  entomologist,  has  published  some  observations  on 
its  habits. 

Scarites  terricola^  Bonelli  Dej.  Spec.  I.  398,  has  wings  to 
the  body  eight  or  nine  lines  long,  and  black.  The  fore-legs 
have  three  strong  teeth,  followed  by  three  other  very  small 
ones ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  two  following  legs  have  only  one 
each.    The  elytra  are  elongated,  striated,  and  slightly  rugose. 
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and  with  thrae  deep  p<HBt8  near  the  third  sltripe.  It  is  found 
with  the  hist. 

Scariies  sabulosw,  Oliv.  Col.  III.  36,  1,  8;  Clairv. 
Entom.  Helv.  II.  9)  6.  Scaritea  kevigatusj  Fab.  Dej.,  is 
yerj  much  like  the  last,  but  rather  smaller ;  more  depressed ; 
wingless;  with  the  dytra  faintly  striated.  The  fore-legs 
have  only  two  indentations  after  the  three  common  teeth.  It 
inhabits  the  same  locality  as  the  first,  and  is  found  also  in 
Sicily,  whence  it  has  been  brought  by  M.  Ldfebvre. 

OXYGKATHUS,   Dej. 

Essentially  similar  to  Scarites  as  to  the  antennae  and 
palpi ;  but  having  in  common  with  the  two  following  sub- 
genera,  long,  narrow,  toothless  mandibles,  which  enlarge  cod- 
sideraUy,  like  a  pair  of  nippers ;  and  the  body  narrow,  don* 
gated,  and  cylindrical.  The  ant^nse  are  shorter  than  the 
head,  and  the  mandibles  united.  The  labrum  is  indistinct. 
The  corslet  is  nearly  square. 

The  typical  species,  Scarites  dongatue,  Wiedera ;  Oatygna- 
thus  ehngatusj  Dej.  Spec.  11.  474,  is  from  the  East  Indies. 

In  others,  the  four  exterior  palpi,  or,  at  least,  the  labii,  are 
terminated  by  a  spindle-shaped  articulation,  finishing  in  a 
point.  The  body  is  elongated  and  cylindrical,  and  the  maur 
dibles  long  nanow^  without  observable  teeth,  as  well  as  those 
of  Oxygnathus. 

OXYSTOMUS,  Lat. 

Have  the  labial  palpi  nearly  as  long  as  the  outer  max>- 
illaries,  bent,  with  the  first  articulation,  and  cylindrical; 
the  following  but  little  elongated,  and  the  last  spindle* 
shaped,  long,  and  very  pointed  at  the  end.  The  antennae 
are  perfectly  moniliform,  from  the  middle  of  their  length, 
with  their  first  articulation  as  long  as  the  three  following  to- 
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gether.  fOofystamus  cylindrious^  Dej.  Spec.  I.  p.  410,  of 
Brazil). 

Camptodontus,  Dej. 

In  which  the  labial  palpi  are  evidently  shorter  than  the  outer 
niaxillaries  ;  not  bent,  and  terminated  like  them  bj[  a  spindle- 
formed  articulation.  The  antennas  are  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  articulations,  formed  like  reversed  cones ;  the 
length  of  the  first  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  two  following 
taken  together.     {CamptodofUus  Cayenneneisj  ib.  II.  477-) 

The  others,  whose  fore-legs  are  not  indented  on  the  outside, 
but  simply  didactylous  at  the  end,  have  short  mandiblest 
extending  but  little  beyond  the  labrum,  which  is  coriaceous 
and  entire ;  the  ligula  extends  beyond  the  emargination  of 
the  chin,  bare,  or  but  little  velvety,  with  separate  protruding 
membranaceous  paraglossa.  The  outer  palpi  are  terminated 
by  an  oval  articulation,  pointed  at  the  end. 

These  Carabi  are  small,  inhabit  humid  places,  and  are  not 
strangers  to  the  northern  regions. 

Clivina,  Lat. 

Have  three  strong  teeth  on  the  outer  side  of  both  fore-legs, 
and  one  on  that  of  the  two  following.* 

Dyschibius,  Bon.     Clivina^  Dej. 

Which  have  at  most  mere  indentations,  and  small  indistinct 
spines  on  the  outer  side  of  the  two  fore-legs ;  this  outer  side 
is  in  general  elongated  at  its  extremity  into  a  long  point,  in 
form  of  a  spine  or  finger,  and  opposed  by  another  finger, 
formed  by  a  strong  spine  on  the  inner  side.  The  last  articu- 
lation of  the  labial  palpi  is,  in  proportion,  thicker  than  the 
• 

*  TencMofoitor,  Lin.;  Scaritet  aretuuiuip  Fab.;  Claihr.  Entom.  Hebr. 
U.  8.    The  Clivina  of  M.  Dejean,  Spec.  I.  411, 1— 7. 
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oorresponding  ardculation  of  Clivina,  and  is  almost  in-  a 
securiform  knob.    The  corslet  is  in  gener^  globular.* 

Our  second  and  last  sub-divisiod  of  the  Bipartiti  will  in^ 
elude  those  whose  fore-legs  are  neither  indented  on  the  out-- 
side,  or  faidigitated  at  the  end,  and  in  which  the  second  arti- 
culation of  the  antennae  is  evidently  shorter  than  the  follow- 
ing. They  approach  very  near  by  the  manducatory  organs  to 
the  last  two  sub-genera.  They  have,  by  some  authors,  indeed^ 
been  confounded  with  Scarites,  whose  appearance  and  habits 
they  certainly  possess. 

Some  have  the  body  narrow,  elongated,  nearly  paralleliped 
with  the  corslet  nearly  square;  the  antennae  entirely,  or 
partially*granulated ;  the  last  articulation  of  the  outer  palpi 
sub-cylindrical,  and  that  of  the  labial  palpi  like  a  reversed 
cone.    They  are  all  exotic. 

MoBio,  Lat 

Have  the  antennae  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  the  la- 
brum  deeply  emarginated,  the  outer  palpi  filiform,  the  thighs 
oval,  and  the  legs  triangular.f 

OxiBKA,  Oliv. 

The  antennae  are  thicker  or  swollen  at  the  end,  the  labrum 
entire,  the  labial  palpi  terminated  by  a  larger  articulation, 
nearly  batchet-formed,  or  triangular ;  the  thighs  and  legs 
narrow  and  elongated.^ 

The  others  have  the  body  oval  or  oblong,  with  the  corslet 

•  Clivmes,  Nos.  8—81,  of  M.  le  Ck^oite  Dejean ;  but  the  eighth,  dr 
arciica,  appears  to  have  some  of  the  character  of  Cephalotes. 

f  Harpabu  numUconut,  Lat  Gener.  Crust  and  Insect.  I.  p.  SOS ;  Mono 
numaBeomit,  De|.  Spec.  L  p.  4?o;  ScarU.  Georgug,  Palis  de  Beau.^  vii.  15„ 
5  ;  Morio  brasiiieiuU,  Dej.  ibid. ;  Mono  orientaiis,  ejusd.  ibid, 

X  Ojttgna  deniripest  OH?.  Ency.  Method. ;  Oxama  rogeri,  Dej.  Spec.  p. 
434 ;  Oxana  bru  nea,  ejusd.  ibid  ;  Oxana  gyUbenaiU,  ejusd. 
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nearly  heart-sbaped  or  sub-orbicular ;  the  antennae  are  fili-^ 
form,  composed  of  articulations  for  the  most  part  cylindrical, 
especially  the  last  (the  other  being  more  slender  at  the  base, 
and  nearly  in  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  and  the  last  articula- 
tion of  the  outer  palpi  is  nearly  oval  or  spindle-shaped). 
The  labrum  is  emarginated. 

These  belong  to  the  warm  and  sandy  countries  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  old  continent. 

DiTOMus,  Bon.    Carabua^  Calosomaj  ScauruSj  Fab. 

MHiose  palpi  are  shorter  than  the  head,  the  corslet  is  heart- 
shaped,  and  the  tarsi  are  short. 

Some  species,  those  to  which  M.  Ziegler  restores  the  gene- 
ric denomination  of  ditomtMj  have  the  body  more  elongated, 
of  the  same  width,  with  the  head  separated  on  each  side  from 
the  corslet  by  a  re-entering  angle ;  and  the  males  are  com- 
monly armed  with  one  or  two  horns.* 

The  others,  or  those  which  compose  the  genus  Ariatus^  of 
the  same,  have  the  body  shorter,  wider  in  front,  with  the 
bead  nearly  contumous,  with  the  corslet  buried  therein  as 
far  as  the  eyes ;  the  anterior  angles  are  pointed.'h 

Apotomus,  Hoff.     ScariteSf  Ross. 

The  anterior  palpi,  of  which  are  very  long,  the  corslet  orbi- 
cular, and  the  tarsi  filiform  and  elongated.  The  external 
maxillary  palpi  are  much  longer  than  the  head,  and  termi- 
nated by  an  ovoid-cylindrical  articulation.    The  same  of  the 


*  Oej.  Spec.  L  p.  439. ;  first  division  of  Ditomus ;  Carabus 
from  a  note  tent  by  him  with  an  individual  from  the  collection  of  M.  Det- 
fontainety  forms  a  very  distinct  species  from  DUomtu  eafydmmu  of  M.  Ic 
Comte  Dejean.  The  males  have  the  mandibles  forked,  or  as  if  divided  into 
two  horns;  the  horn  of  the  middle  terminates  in  a  point,  or  ratlier  in  a 
lance-head;  CalotomaUmgiconmofFab*  is  probably  the  female  of  thisor 
of  an  allied  spedes. 

t  The  second  division  of  Ditomus  of  M.  C  Comte  Dejsan,  iW.  p.  444. 
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labials  is  in  the  for m  of  an  elongated  spindle.  I  have  per- 
ceived DO  tooth  in  the  emargination  of  the  chin.^ 

Our  third  section  of  Garabici,  that  of  the  Quadkimaivi, 
Dej.,  embraces  those,  which  otherwise  resembling  the  last  in 
their  elytra  terminating  in  a  point  behind,  have,  in  the  males, 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  dilated.  The  first  three  or  four  arti- 
culations are  in  the  form  of  a  heart  reversed,  or  triangular, 
and  almost  all  terminated  by  sharp  angles ;  their  underpart 
is  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  aphonic  furnished  with 
two  ranges  of  papillas  or  scales^  with  to  intermediate  linear 
vacancy. 

The  body  is  always  witged,  generally  ovaliform,  and 
arched  above,  or  convex ;  with  the  corslet  of  greater  breadth 
than  length,  or,  alniost,  isometrical,  squared  or  trapezoidal. 
The  head  is  never  abruptly  narrowed  behind.  The  antennae 
are  of  the  same  thickness  throughout^  or  but  triflingly  and 
insensibly  thickened  towards  the  end.  The  mandibles  are 
never  very  strong.  The  external  palpi  are  terminated  by  an 
articulation  longer  than  the  preceding,  ovaliform  or  fusiform. 
The  tooth  of  the  emargination  of  the  chin  is  always  entire, 
and  is  sometimes  wanting.  The  tongue,  as  well  as  in  the 
two  following  sections,  is  always  remarkably  projecting, 
obtuse  or  truncated  at  the  end,  and  accompanied  with  two 
distinct  paraglossse,  membranous,  and  in  the  form  of  auricles. 
The  feet  are  robust,  with  spinous  legs,  and  the  crotchets  of 
the  taVsi  simple.  The  intermediate  tarsi  in  the  females  them- 
selves are  short,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  dilation,  con- 
formed  pretty  nearly  as  in  the  preceding.  These  Garabici 
delight  in  sandy  places,  exposed  to  the  sun. 

This  section  is  composed  of  the  genus  harpalusj  such  as 

•  &anle»  n/itf,  Oliv.  Col.  III.  36,  11,  IS^a.  b.  Roui,  Faun,  Drute,  L 
i?.  8*  Apotomm  rnfut,  Dig.  Spec  I.  p*  450;  ^ut,  Apoiomut  tutmseuit  ibid* 
p.  451. 
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M.  Bonelli  has  confined  it,  in  the  table  whidi  presents  the 
general  distribution  of  the  Carabid.  The  extent  of  that  has 
been  since  diminished  by  new  sections.  They  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  three  following  subdivisions. 

The  first  will  have  for  characters,  the  emargination  of  the 
chin  unindentated,  the  labnim  emarginated,  the  head  and  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  corslet  as  wide  or  wider  than  the 
abdomen. 

N.B.  If  the  Cydosomi  have  the  four  anterior  tard  dilated, 
they  will  form  a  fourth  dividon,  in  consequence  of  the  two 
teeth  in  the  emargination  of  the  chin. 

The  first  comprehends  three  sub-genera. 

AciKOPus,  Zieg.  Dej. 

With  filiform  antennae,  composed  of  short  articulations,  but 
cylindrical,  and  with  the  cordet  narrowed  insendbly  from 
front  to  back,  with  the  posterior  angles  very  obtuse 
and  rounded.  The  labrum  is  strongly  emarginated.  The 
mandibles  have  no  teeth ;  that  of  the  middle  of  the  emargi- 
nation of  the  chin  is  broadly  truncated.* 

Daptus,  Fisch.,  Acinopusj  Dej. 

With  antennse  commendng  with  the  fifth  articulation,  mani- 
liform;  with  the  corslet  abruptiy  narrowed  towards  its 
posterior  angles,  which  terminate  in  a  point.  One  of  the 
mandibles  is  advanced,  and  very  much  pointed.  The  four 
anterior  legs,  especially  those  of  the  males,  are  well  furnished 
with  small  spines.t 

*  HarpaUu  megacephatui^  Lst.  Gen*  Cniit  et  Insect  I.  p.  806 ;  Carabut 
megaeephaliu.  Fab.  Ron,  Faun.  Etrusc.  Append,  tab.  III.  ib.;  Acimopm 
megacephahUf  Dej.  Catal. 

f  Aemoput  mactdipewm^  Dej.;  Dophu  pidtu,  Fisch.  £ntom.  de  la 
Ruis.  II.  xxvL  S,  xlvi.  8 ;  D.  MMstes,  ^iisd.  ibid.  7,  var.  ?  DUama  vil%fr, 
Gtm» ;  D.  ddoroHeut,  igusd.  ibid. 
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Near  the  dapti  appears  to  come  the  genus  pangua  of  M. 
Mcgerle,  mentioned  by  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  his  coUection  of  coleoptera. 

.  After  studying  one  (Penst/lvanicus)  of  the  two  species, 
which  the  latter  refers  to  that  genus»  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  the  characters  which  distinguish  this  section  from 
the  preceding. 

The  second  division  is  composed  of  harpali,  also  having 
the  emargination  of  the  chin  unindented,  but  whose  body, 
more  or  less  ovaliform  or  ovoid,  is  more  narrow  in  front, 
and  the  labrum  is  entire,  or  merely  a  little  concave.    These 


Harpalus,  Dej. 

A  species  the  most  common  throughout  all  Europe,  is  Co- 
rabus  cenetM  (Fab.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Oerm.  LXXV.  3,  4.) 
Its  body  is  almost  four  lines  long,  of  a  shining  black,  with 
the  antenns  and  the  feet  fawn-colour.  The  upper  part  of 
the  corslet,  and  of  the  elytra,  are  most  frequently  green  or 
coppery,  and  brilliant,  and  sometimes  of  a  blueish  black. 
The  corslet  is  transverse,  narrowed  behind,  finely  edged  on 
the  sides,  and  at  the  posterior  edge,  with  a  punctuated  sink- 
ing on  each  side,  near  the  posterior  angles.  The  elytra  are 
striated,  have  an  incision  near  their  end,  and  small  points 
sunk  in  the  intervals  of  the  external  striae.  It  has  also  re- 
cdved  the  name  of  Proteus,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
changes  in  its  colours.* 

*  Sec,  for  th«  species  the  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  M.  le  Comte 
DejeaOy  genus  HarpaUuy  p-  14,  and  for  their  synonimy,  Schoenherr,  Syno- 
nimia  Insectonim,  and  the  Fauna  of  Austria,  of  M.  Duftschinid.  Fabri- 
citts  has  described  but  a  small  number,  and  among  those  we  shall  cite 
what  he  names :  caHginotut,  ruJicomiSf  binotattUf  tardut,  heros,  anaUt^  flam- 
lAm,  4^.  The  canAm  mgnahu,  hMpci  of  Panzer,  also  form  a  part  of 
this  sub-genus. 

VOL.  XIV.  p 
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The  absence  of  a  sensible  tooth  in  the  emargmation  of  the 
chin  distinguishes  the  carabici  of  the  third  and  last  division 
of  this  section,  and  which,  from  the  form  of  the  body  and  the 
labrum,  resemble  otherwise  those  of  the  preceding  division. 

Ofhonijs,  Ziegl.  Dej. 

The  males  of  which  have  the  four  anterior  tarsi  strongly 
dilated,  or  sensibly  wider,  and  generally  furnished  under- 
neath with  numerous  and  crowded  hairs,  forming  a  continu- 
ous brush.  The  penultimate  articulation  is  not  bilobate. 
The  last  of  the  external  palpi  is  truncated  or  very  obtuse. 

The  under  part  of  the  body  is  very  finely  punctuated. 
The  corslet  is  most  frequently  heart-formed,  and  trimcated 
posteriorly. 

Stenolofhus,  Zieg.  Dej. 

Which  differ  from  the  Ophoni  only  in  the  form  of  the  last 
articulation  but  one  of  the  four  anterior  tarsi,  at  least  in  the 
males,  and  even  of  the  posterior  in  some.  It  is  divided  as 
far  as  its  base  into  two  lobes.* 

AcuPALPus,  Lat.  StenohphuSj  Dej. 

In  which  the  four  anterior  tand  of  the  males  differ  little  from 
the  posterior,  with  the  intermediate  articidations  rounded, 
almost  grained,  and  hairy.  The  external  palpi  terminate 
with  an  articulation,  pointed  at  the  end. 

These  Carabici  are  very  small,  and  appear  to  be  connected 
with  trechus.  They  are  the  stenolophi  of  the  Comte  Dejean, 
with  the  exception  of  the  preceding.  Among  others  we  may 
cite  the  Caralms  Meridianua  of  Linnsus  and  Fabricius,  and 
the  C.  Vespertinua  of  Panzer,  XXXVII.  21. 


*  Stenolophmi  vaporariorum,  Dej.  iU,  Carmbmi  twfwfriorww,  Lin.  Fm. 
Fsua  loiect.  Genn.'XVI.  7 ;  Harpaku  sapoHorm     Dnfour.  Senegal. 


n^m 


I  Mirrpatus  liia^ljn!    thux     -t.  TrTQanotoniB  vii-i/UaitliJi.  Jia.  3  Ettbvpf  ri-ronia  ntii;irini.  I.iu 
rjy^wtn^  tumitiit'Fi-Tiiiaariuiiiiitin/i:   /.at.    &  Ce^hd^Aix  ru^fita. /.at.    B  ,*iti»«iu.i''Palruliii.>i 
iviifK*  Malt,    t  \\orTnu\y  CK  fihyliiiilrs.  Ua^    ^.  Ani  <unaiu  t-yar  i'*  Z  ubriu  y f Mfttd-  t«i 
H  .fataina  of  iipluidrtu  ^crrtoV/t,    l.iU     lu,*nti«™i*rf' Tcronia  A<itf«i/u/«.  /-.<*    U.fci/ /.i/-<uj 

da  Ziu    H-PoniBiirus  /ftU/iptruiis  Lai.  M.  Oin«ptiri>ii  sulur-ahx  thur- 
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The  fourth  section^  that  of  Simplicimani,  approaches  the 
preceding,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  elytra  terminate ;  but 
the  two  anterior  tarsi  alone  are  dilated  in  the  males ;  never- 
theless, without  forming  a  squared  or  orbicular  pallet. 
Sometimes  the  first  three  articulations  are  by  much  the 
broadest,  and  the  following  is  then  always  much  smaller 
than  the  preceding.  Sometimes  this  last  and  the  preceding 
two  are  wider,  almost  equal,  and  in  the  form  of  a  reversed 
heart  or  triangular.  The  first  articulations  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing tarsi  are  more  narrow,  and  more  elongated,  almost 
cylindrical,  or  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  reversed  cone. 

Some  have  the  crotchets  of  the  tarsi  simple,  or  without 
denticulations. 

Here  the  third  articulation  of  the  antennae  is,  at  the  most, 
once  longer  than  the  preceding.  The  feet  are  generally  ro-. 
bust,  with  the  thighs  thick,  more  or  less  ovaliform.  The 
corslet,  measured  in  its  gi*eatest  transverse  diameter,  is  as 
wide  as  the  elytra. 

Sometimes  the  mandibles  are  evidently  shorter  than  the 
head,  and  do  not  pass  the  labrum  but  by  one  half,  at  the 
most,  of  their  length. 

We  shall  commence  with  those,  all  of  whose  external  palpi 
are  filiform. 

Zabrus,  Clairv.  Bon.    Pehr.  Bon. 

Are  distinguished  from  the  following  by  the  last  articulation 
of  their  maxillary  palpi,  which  is  sensibly  shorter  than  the 
preceding,  and  by  the  two  spines  which  terminate  their  ante- 
rior legs.* 

PoGONus,  Zieg.  Dej. 
Which  in  the  natural  order  appear  to  us  very  much  approxi- 

*  Carahu  gibbus,  Fabr.    Zabrus  gibbut,    Clairv.  Entom.  Ilelv.  II.  zL 

p  2 
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mating  to  the  amara  of  H.  Bonelli,  but  are  removed  from  the 
other  carabid  of  this  division  by  the  mode  of  dilatation  pro- 
per to  the  two  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males.  The  first  two  arti- 
culations only,  the  radical  of  which  is  the  largest,  are  dilated. 
The  following  two  are  small  and  equal ;  their  body  is  gene- 
rally more  oblong  than  those  of  the  amara.  These  insects 
appear  to  inhabit  almost  exclusively  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or 
the  banks  of  salt  lakes.* 

Tetbagoxoderus,  Dej. 

The  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  proportionally  less  dilated 
than  in  the  following,  their  first  articulations  being  more 
narrow,  and  more  elongated,  and  rather  in  the  form  of  a 
reversed  cone  than  in  that  of  a  heart.  These  insects  are 
peculiar  to  South  America.-|* 

Feronia,  Lat. 

In  which  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  male  have  their  first  three 
articulations  strongly  dilated,  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  heart, 
and  of  which  the  second  and  third  are  rather  transverse  than 
longitudinal. 

This  sub-genus  will  comprehend  a  great  number  of  generic 
sections,  indicated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 
M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  such  as  the  following :  Amara^  Pa?* 
ciluSf  ArgutoTj  OmasetMy  Platyama^  PterostichuSj  Abax^ 
SteroptiSj  Percusy  Mclopsy  Cophosus.  This  learned  ento- 
mologist has  since  acknowledged,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
species,  the  impossibility  of  determining  them,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  which  he  still  preserves,  he  unites  the 

*  See  the  Cat.  of  M.  le  Comte  Dej.  M.  Germar  has  represented  in  his 
Fauna  of  the  Insects  of  Europe,  two  species :  Pogonm  kaiopkUm,  X.  I ; 
Harpalui  Iwidipeimit^  VII  S,  approximating  Pogomu  palMpenm^  of  the 
first. 

f  Harpalui  circumfiuus  of  M  Gennar,  Insect  Spec.  Nov.  L  26. 
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others  in  a  large  general  section  which  he  terms,  with  me, 
fertmia.  But  even  as  to  amaraj  in  vain  have  I  sought  in 
the  antennae,  and  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  any  characters 
which  can  precisely  distinguish  them  from  the  other  genera. 
That  .which  is  drawn  from  the  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the 
emargination  of  the  chin,  without  speaking  of  its  trifling  im- 
portance,^is  very  equivocal.  This  tooth,  in  all  these  carabid, 
has  appeared  to  me  to  have  at  the  end  an  emargination,  but 
a  little  more  distinct  or  deeper  in  some  than  in  others.  The 
antennae  of  many  are  a  little  grained,  or  composed  of  arti- 
culations, more  short,  or  more  rounded  towards  the  summit, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  assign  in  a  rigorous  manner  the  limits 
of  this  distinction.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  concavity  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  labrum,  and  the 
form  of  the  corslet. 

The  feroniae  may  form  three  divisions ;  1st.  The  species, 
generally  winged,  whose  body,  more  or  less  oval,  is  a  little 
convex,  or  arched  above,  with  the  antennae  more  filiform,  the 
head  proportionally  more  narrow,  and  the  mandibles  a  little 
less  projecting.  In  their  habits  they  approach  the  zabri  and 
harpali.  Such  are  the  Amara,  in  which  the  corslet  is  trans- 
verse ;  some  species,  rather  shorter,  whose  corslet  is  widened 
from  front  to  rear,  form  the  genus  Leirua  of  certain  authors. 
The  Scolytusjlewnoaus  of  Fabricius  would  appear  referable 
to  this  division,  but,  according  to  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  the 
four  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that 
they  were  more  so  internally  than  externally.  This  insect 
may  form  a  proper  sub-genus  (cyclosomtM).  See,  for  the  pre- 
ceding, the  third  volume  of  the  species  of  this  naturalist. 

To  the  first  division  of  Feronia  also  belongs  P(ecilus,  in 
which  the  corslet  is  almost  as  long  as  broad,  and  the  antennae 
rather  short,  have  the  third  articulation  compressed  and 
angular.     Also  Abgutob,  similar  to  Pscilus,  but  with 
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antennae  proportionally  longer,  of  which  the  third  articu- 
lation is  not  angular. 

2nd.  The  species  generally  winged,  but  whose  body  is 
straight,  plane,  or  horizontal,  above,  with  the  head  of  nearly 
equal  breadth  with  the  body.  They  frequent  green  or  humid 
places.  Such  is  the  genus  Platysma  of  M.  Bpnelli,  to 
which  we  unite  that  of  Omaseua  of  M.  M.  Ziegler  and 
Dgean,  and  that  of  Catadromus  of  the  younger  Mr. 
Macleay.* 

3rd.  The  third  division  of  Feronia  will  be  composed  of 
species  analogous  to  those  of  the  preceding,  in  the  assem- 
blage of  their  characters,  but  which  differ  by  the  absence  of 
wings. 

Among  these  species,  some,  and  the  most  numerous,  and 
whose  corslet  is  not  always  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart, 
have  at  the  base  of  the  elytra  a  fold,  or  transverse  edging, 

*  Those  whose  body  is  very  much  flatted,  with  the  conlet  remarkablj 
narrowed,  posteriorl|^  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart,  will  fonn  a  first 
division;  such  is  the  carabtu picimamu of  M.  Duftschmid,  or  the  C  M(m» 
tieola  of  some  others.  M.  le  Comte  Dejean  places  it  with  Pierotfickus, 
Some  species  of  Brazil  will  also  enter  here.  M.  Germar  (Insect  Nov.  Spec. 
I.  p.  21)  has  described  one  of  these  under  the  name  of  Molopt  OmMms. 

Those  whose  body  is  almost  parallelipiped,  with  the  corslet  almost 
squared,  little  or  not  at  all  narrowed  behind,  will  form  a  second  diviuon  of 
this  number ;  these  are  the  pUUytma  mgra  of  M.  M.  Bonelli  and  Dejean,  the 
Omateus  of  the  latter  (Catal.  p.  1 S),  and  the  Carabut  tenebrioidet  of  Olivier, 
the  type  of  the  sub-genus  catadromut^  of  Mr.  Macleay,  the  son,  (Anna!. 
Jav.  I.,  p.  18.  1.  v.)  which  do  not  difier  firom  that  of  Onunem,  bat  id 
the  tooth  of  the  chin,  which  is  much  larger,  and  entire.  Its  elytra  have 
at  their  extremity  a  large  sinus,  or  rather  an  emai^ation.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  species  of  this  family. 

The  ffAftPALi,  fdgriia,  anthradnui^  and  aUerrhmu  of  M.  Gyllcnhall, 
are  OnuueL  The  last  has  the  posterior  angles  of  the  corslet  obtuse, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  others.  We  place  in  the  same 
sub-genus  the  caralmt  leueopthalmui  of  Fabricius,  or  the  Mekmarim  tf 
Iliger,  but  it  is  apterous. 
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wdl  marked^  oontinuous,    and  extending  as   far   as   the 
mituie. 

Sometimes  the  corslet  is  almost  square,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  tnmcated  heart,  with  the  posterior  angles  acute. 

Thoee  whose  body  is  in  a  long  or  cylindrical  square,  with 
the  corslet  almost  square,  and  but  little  narrower  behind  than 
before,  form  die  genus  Cophosus  of  M.  M.  Ziegler  and 
Dqean.  It  has  been  established  on  one  species  (Cylindricua) 
of  Austria. 

We  will  join  to  this  the  Onuueus  melanariua  of  M.  le 
Comte  Dejean,  as  well  as  another  species  of  Germany,  inter- 
mediate between  the  preceding  and  the  Cophosus  CyUndricus, 
and  which  is,  I  believe,  the  Omaseus  elongatus  of  M.  Ziegler. 

Those  whose  body  is  generally  oval,  depressed,  or  but 
Ettle  convex  above,  with  the  corslet  large,  almost  square  and 
sufaisometric,  always  strongly  edged  laterally,  as  broad,  or 
almost  as  broad  at  its  posterior  edge,  as  at  the  base  of  the 
elytra,  compose  the  genus  Abax  of  M.  Bonelli. 

Germany  furnishes  many  species  of  them.  That  which 
has  been  named  MetaUicits  and  the  Mokrps  stridatus  of 
M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  which  have  the  antennae  composed  of 
shorter  articulations,  or  which  are  almost  grained,  seem 
proper  to  form  a  new  genus,  that  of  Ckeporus. 

N.B.  The  platysma,  described  and  figured  by  M. 
Fischer,  (Entom.  de  Russie,  II.  xx.  4,  and  5,)  are  proba- 
bly analogous  to  the  above. 

We  find  very  often  in  the  cold  or  humid  parts  of  the 
forests  of  our  environs.  (Carabus  sMola.  Fabri.  Carabus 
depressus.  Oliv.  col.  III.  35,  IV.  46.) 

Sometimes  the  corslet,  always  terminated  posteriorly  by 
two  well  marked  angles,  or  acute  ones,  is  sensibly  narrowed 
behind.  Its  section  approaches  more  or  less  to  that  of  a  trun- 
cated heart. 

Among  these  species  many  have  the  body  depressed  or 
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plane  above,  and  the  antennae  composed  of  articulations  to- 
lerably elongated,  rather  obconic  than  turbinated.  M.  Bo» 
nelli  distinguishes  them,  generically  under  the  name  of 
Pterostichus. 

They  more  particularly  inhabit  the  high  mountains  of 
Europe  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  enviix)ns  of  Paris  furnish  but  a  single  species  {Cava- 
bus  oblongO'punctatuSf  Fab.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Oerm. 
LXX.  iii.  2). 

I  think  with  M.  Fischer,  that  the  genus  myoaodtis  of  M. 
Megerle  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  Pterostichus, 

Others,  whose  antennae  are  almost  grained,  have  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  rather  convex  and  proportionally 
broader,  and  the  abdomen  shorter.  It  is  the  genus  mdhps 
of  M.  Bonelli,  which  evidently  conducts  to  other  very 
analogous  feroniae,  but  whose  corslet  is  rounded  at  the  poa^ 
'  tenor  angles,  and  whose  abdomen  is  ovaliform,  the  external 
angle  of  the  base  of  the  elytra  being  obtuse  or  not  salient. 
The  body  and  the  antennae  are  in  general  proportionally 
lunger.  These  last  species  have  been  detached  from  Pteros- 
tichus to  form  a  new  genus,  that  of  St£rop(js,  Meg.* 

We.  shall  terminate,  in  fine,  this  sub-genus  with  some 
species  generally  rather  large,  whose  corslet  has  almost 
always  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart,  and  of  which  the  base 
of  the  elytra  has  no  transverse  fold,  or  presents  at  most  but 

•  See  as  well  for  tbb  as  the  preceding,  the  Catalogue  of  M.  le 
Comte  Dejean,  and  M.  Germar  (Imiect.  Spec.  Nov.  I.  p.  26,  et  teq.). 
Some  species,  such  as  Mohpt  terricola  {Scariies  picau^  Pans  Faun.  Insect. 
Germ.  XI.  2).  Molops  eiaivi  [Scarttet  gagaiet,  cjusd.  XI).  Steropus  koi^ 
teniota  (ScarUet  hoUerUota.  Oliv.  Col.  III.  36, 11.  19,)  have  been  ranged 
with  icaritti.  Carabut  madidiu,  of  Fabricius,  a  species  common  enough 
in  some  southern  departments,  is  a  steropus,  M.  le  Comte  Dejean  forms 
a  new  genus  with  Sc,  Hottentot,  in  consequence  of  its  anterior  feet,  the 
legs  of  which  are  arched,  and  of  some  other  characters. 
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a  smooth  space,  and  ¥rithout  a  posterior  edge  well  terminated. 
Such  is  the  character  which  appears  to  me  the  best  to  signalize 
the  genus  Pekcus  of  M.  Bonelli.  Neither  the  relative 
length  of  the  two  last  articulations  of  the  maxillary  palpi, 
nor  the  inequality  of  the  proportions  of  the  mandibles,  nor 
some  slight  sexual  differences  taken  from  the  last  rings  of 
the  abdomen,  distinguish  it  clearly  from  the  other  sub-genera. 
These  species  exclusively  inhabit  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.     Some  are  flatted  above.^ 

Myas, 

Of  M.  Ziegler,  resemble  the  Feronise,  with  which  has  been 
formed  the  genus  cheporus ;  but  their  corslet  is  more  dila- 
ted laterally,  narrowed  near  the  posterior  angles,  and  pre- 
sents immediately  in  front  of  them  a  small  emargination. 
The  labial  palpi  are  terminated  by  an  articulation  evidently 
thicker  and  almost  triangular.  Two  species  are  known,  one 
of  Hungary  (chalyhceiis),  and  the  other  of  North  Ame^ 
rica,  where  it  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Leconte.-f* 

Sometimes  the  mandibles  are  as  long  as  the  head,  and 
advance  strongly  beyond  the  chaperon.  The  body  is  always 
obloDg,  with  the  corslet  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  heart ; 
some  resemble  the  scarites,  and  others  the  Lebia. 

•  Carabm  Payfaifi^  Rom,  Faun.  Etnnc  Mant  1.  Tab.  V.  f.  C.  Percut 
BhuMU,  Charp.  Hor.  Entom.  V.  I.  See  also  the  Annals  of  Natural 
Sdeocesy  and  those  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  by  M.  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent, 
Draper,  and  Van-Mons.  I  refer  to  the  same  sub-genus,  the  Abiu  Ccni' 
cMff  of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean. 

f  Some  other  species,  analogous  in  the  form  of  the  labial  palpi,  but 
with  ttrODger  mandibles,  of  which  the  middle  tooth  of  the  mentum  it 
math  laiger»  and  proper  to  the  East  Indies,  form  the  genus  T^rigonoioma, 
of  M.  Dejeaa,  whose  characters  are  given  in  the  third  volume  of  his  ipedeg. 
Here,  again,  it  would  seem  pcoper  to  place  the  genus,  pteudomorpha,  of 
M.  Kifby  (Lin.  Tcans.  XIV.  98.). 
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Ckfhalotes,  Bon.  Broacua.  Panz. 

Have  antoins  whose  length  equals,  for  the  most  part,  the 
half  of  that  of  the  body,  composed  of  short  articidations, 
and  the  first  of  which  is  shorter  than  the  two  following  taken 
together.  The  right  mandible  is  strongly  unidentated  at 
the  internal  edge,  and  the  labrum  is  entire.  {Carabus  Cepha- 
loiea.  Fab.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect,  Oerm.  LXXXIII.,  i.  Ind. 
Ent.  p.  62.) 

Stomis,  Clairv. 

In  which  the  antennae  are  longer  than  one  half  of  the  body, 
composed  of  elongated  articulations,  and  of  which  the  first 
is  longer  than  the  two  following  joined  together.  The  right 
mandible  presents  towards  the  middle  of  its  internal  side 
a  strong  notch,  and  the  labrum  of  which  is  emarginated. 
Stomis  pumicatus.  Clairv.  Entom.  Helv.  II.  vi. 
The  following  sub-genus,  that  of 

Catascopus,  Kirb. 

Is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  two,  to  which  it  other- 
wise approximates  by  the  relative  length  of  the  third  articu- 
lation of  the  antennas,  in  that  the  body  is  flatted,  propor- 
tionally broader,  with  the  corslet  shorter,  the  elytra  strongly 
emarginated  laterally  at  their  posterior  extremity,  and  the 
labrum  is  elongated.  The  eyes  are  large  and  projecting. 
These  insects  have  brilliant  colours,  and  resemble  at  the 
first  aspect,  the  cicindels  and  elaphri.* 

*  Thu  sab-genus  has  been  established  by  Bir.  Kirby,  on  a  species  of  Gwn 
Aus,  {Caiatcoput  Hardwieku^lAn,  Trans.  XIV.  iii.  i.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Coleop. 
4'Europe,  11.  vii.  8  )  of  the  East  Indies,  havinff  the  head  and  corslet  gieea, 
the  elytra  of  a  greenish  blue,  with  punctuated  stris,  and  the  under  part 
of  the  body  almost  blackish.  Mr.  Madeay  (AnnaL  Jav.  LI.  p.  14.)  places 
the  catascopi  in  his  family  of  Harpalidae,  after  Chlenius,  and  reftrs  to  it 
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In  others  the  length  of  the  third  articulation  of  the 
antennie  is  triple,  or  nearly  so,  of  that  of  the  preceding. 
These  organs,  as  well  as  the  feet,  are  generally  slender. 

In  these,  the  first  four  articulations  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of 
the  males  are  broad,  and  the  penultimate  is  bilobate. 

CoLPODEs,  Macl. 

TfaSs  sub-genus,  established  by  Mr.  Macleay  (the  son). 
Ado.  Jay.  I.  p.  I'J,  t.  i.,  fig.  3,  appears  to  have  great  rela- 
tions with  the  preceding  and  the  following.  According  to 
him  the  labrum  is  in  a  transverse  and  entire  square.  The 
emargination  of  the  mentum  is  simple,  or  without  tooth. 
The  head  is  almost  of  the  length  of  the  corslet.  This  last 
is  almost  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  emarginated  in 
front,  with  the  sides  rounded,  and  a  litte  border^.  The 
elytra  are  a  little  emarginated.  The  lobes  of  the  penultimate 
articulation  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  male  are  larger.    The 


the  C  Agnu  of  FabridiiB,  ranged  with  the  Elaphri,  by  M.  Weber.    He 
distinguishet  them  from  another  neighbouring  sub^nuSy  which  he  esta- 
blishes under  the  name  of  Pericahu^  by  its  antenns,  the  second  and 
third  articulations  of  which  are  abnost  of  equal  length,  while  here  the 
third  is  the  longest ;  by  the  mandibles,  which  are  short,  thick,  and  curved, 
instead  of  being  advanced,  and  almost  parallel;  also,  by  reason  of  the 
palpi,  which  are  short  and  thick,  with  the  last  articulation  ovoid,  almost 
truncated,  while  those  of  the  pericali  are  slender  and  cylindrical.    Finally, 
because  here  the  head  is  broader  than  the  corslet,  which  does  not  take  place 
in  caioicoput.    The  eyes,  besides,  are  very  prominent  and  globular  in  Peri- 
calus,  which  gives  them  some  resemblance  to  Elaphnis  and  Cicindela. 
He  has  described  but  one  ipecies  (Pericaius  dcindeloides,  1.  2.);  but  we 
are  yet  ignorant  what  are  the  sexual  difierences,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  tanL    The  form  of  the  tongue  of  catascopus,  and  that  of  the  legs, 
remove  them  from  Elaphrus  and  Tachys.    The  insects  approach  much 
more  to  the  Chlenia,  Anchomenus,  Sphodrus,  &c.    Many  simplicimanous 
Garabici  have  the  extremity  of  th^r  elytra  strongly  sinuated  at  the  end, 
and  in  this  character  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  lyuncatipemieM' 
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body  is  a  little  convex.      He  cites  but  a  single  specii 
{Brunneus). 

In  those  all  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi  of  the  two  sexes 
are  entire. 

(MoHMOLYCE,  Hegemb.) 

The  body  is  very  much  flatted,  foliaceous,  and  much 
more  narrow  in  its  anterior  moiety.  The  head  is  very  long, 
very  narrow,  and  almost  cylindrical.  The  corslet  is  ovaii* 
form,  and  truncated  at  the  two  ends.  The  elytra  are  very 
much  dilated,  and  arched  externally,  with  a  profound  emar- 
gination  at  the  internal  side,  near  their  extremity. 

The  only  species  known  (Phyllodea)  has  been  the  object 
of  a  particular  monograph,  published  by  M.  Hagembach, 
and  is  found  in  Java. 

Sphodbus,  Clairv.  Bon.   Lcsmoathenua^  Bon.  Carabus^  Lin. 

Have  the  body  depressed,  but  not  foliaceous,  with  the 
head  ovoid,  the  corslet  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and  the  elytra 
without  external  dilatation  or  internal  emargination. 

Many  of  these  insects  abide  in  cellars.* 

The  last  of  the  simplicimani  are  distinguished  from  all 
the  others,  by  the  internal  denticulations  of  the  crotchets  of 
the  end  of  their  tarsi. 

Some  have  all  their  external  palpi  filiform,  and  the  corslet 
either  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  narrowed  and  truncated  pos- 
teriorly, or  in  that  of  a  trapezium,  widening  from  front  to 
rear. 

"  Carabut  leMcopihalmtu,  Lin.  Carabui  pianus.  Fab.  Fanz.  Pano.  Insect. 
Germ.  xi.  4.  In  the  Spkodnu  ierricola  (Carabut  terriaja.  Pliyk.  Olhr.  CoL 
III.  xzzT.  1 1. 134),  the  crotchets  of  the  tani  present  some  small 
latiotts,  as  in  the  following  sub-genus. 
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Ctenipes,  Lat.     Loemosthenus,  Bon. 

Whose  body  is  straight  and  elongated,  with  the  corslet  in 
the  form  of  a  heart,   narrowed  and  truncated  posteriorly. 

The  third  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  elongated.* 

• 

Calathus,  Bon. 

Id  which  the  body  is  oval,  arched  above,  with  the  corslet 
square,  or  trapezoid,  and  broader  posteriorly  .-|* 

The  others  have  the  labial  palpi  terminated  in  a  club- 
form,  or  in  that  of  a  reversed  cone,  and  the  corslet  almost 
orbicular. 

Taphria,  Bon.    Syntichusy  Oyllen. 

The  emargination  of  the  mentum  is  bidentated,  as  well  as 
in  the  preceding  sub-genus  (Carabus  vivaliSy  llig.  Panz., 
ibid,  xxxvii.  19). 

The  fifth  section,  that  of  Patellimani,  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  only  by  the  manner  in  which  the  .  two 
anterior  tarsi  are  dilated  in  the  males.  The  first  articula- 
tions (generally  the  first  three),  sometimes  square,  some- 
times partly  in  this  form,  and  the  others  in.  the  form  of  a 
heart,  or  reversed  triangle,  but  always  rounded  at  their  extre- 

*•  The  Sphodnfjanthimu,  wmplanatut^  and  many  others  of  M.  le  Comte 
Deiean,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  true  Sphodri,  by  the  shortening 
of  the  third  articulation  of  the  antennae,  and  the  articulations  of  the 
crotchets  of  the  tarsL  These  two  sub-genera  are  confounded  together 
alnuMt  insensibly.  M  Fischer  has  figured  many  species  of  one  and  the 
other  under  the  generic  denomination  of  Sphodrus,  in  the  second  volume 
of  bis  Entomology  of  Russia. 

f  Carabui  Afehnocephalut,  Fab.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect  Germ.  xxx.  19. 
C.  eitieloides,  itnd.  xi.  12.  C,  fiucm^  Fab.  C  frigidut,  ejusd. — See  the 
Catal.  de  la  Collect,  de  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  and  M.  Gennar,  Insect. 
Spec.  Nov.  L  p.  13. 
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mity,  and  not  terminated,  as  in  the  preceding  sections,  by 
acute  angles,  form  an  orbicular  palette,  or  a  long  square, 
the  under  part  of  which  is  most  frequently  furnished  with 
brushes,  or  crowded  papillae,  without  a  vacancy  in  the 
middle. 

The  feet  are  usually  narrow  and  elongated.  The  corslet 
is  often  more  narrow  in  all  its  length  than  the  abdomen. 
They  frequent  for  the  most  part  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
aquatic  places. 

We  shall  divide  the  patellimani  into  those  whose  head 
narrows  insensibly  behind,  or  at  its  base,  and  into  those  in 
which  the  narrowing  takes  place  abruptly  behind  the  eyes, 
so  that  the  head  seems  to  be  borne  on  a  sort  of  neck  or 
pedicle. 

The  first  may  also  be  subdivided  mto  two. 

Some,  whose  mandibles  terminate  always  in  a  point,  and 
the  palette  of  the  tarsi  is  always  narrowed,  elongated,  and 
formed  by  the  first  three  articulations,  the  second  and  third 
of  which  being  square,  have  the  labnim  entire,  or  without 
remarkable  emargination,  and  one  or  two  teeth  in  the  emar- 
gination  of  the  chin.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  head 
is  not  bordered. 

Here  the  under  part  of  the  palette  ot  the  tarsi  presents, 
as  in  the  preceding,  two  longitudinal  series  of  papillae,  or 
hairs,  with  one  intermediate  void^  and  not  a  crowded  and 
continued  branch.  The  external  palpi  are  always  filiform, 
and  terminated  by  an  articulation  almost  cylindrical,  or  cy- 
lindrico-ovaliform. 

Sometimes  the  body  is  very  much  flatted. 

DoLicHus,  Bon., 

Which  approximate  to  the  last  sub-genera,  and  are  removed 
from  all  the  follomng  by  the  crotchets  of  their  tarsi  being 
denticulated  underneath.    Their  corslet  is  in  the  form  of  a 
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truncated  heart.  Carabus^moomiSy  Fab.  PreysL  Bohem. 
Inaect.,  I.,  iii.  6,  and  some  other  species  of  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope. 

Plattkus,  Bon. 

Similar,  as  to  the  form  of  the  corslet,  but  with  the  crotchets 
of  the  tarsi  simple. 

The  wings  are  either  wanting  or  imperfect  in  some  of 
them.* 

Agonuh,  Bon. 

In  which  the  corslet  is  almost  orbicular.-f' 

Sometimes  the  body  is  of  an  ordinary  thickness.     The 
eordet  la  always  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart. 

Akchohenus,  Bon. 
The  under  part  of  the  palette  of  the  tarsi  is  furnished 


a  thick  and  continuous  brush.    The  external  palpi,  and 
above  all,  the  labial  are,  in  many,  terminated  by  an  articu- 
latioD  thicker,  or  mder,  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle.]: 
We  shall  conmienoe  with  those  which  are  filifnrm. 

Callistus,  Bon. 

Have  the  tooth  of  the  emarginaticHi  of  the  chin  entire,  the 
external  palpi  terminated  by  an  ovaliform  articulation,  and 

•  Piafymm  Omphnahm^  Boil  Canbut  AngutHeoaU^  Fab.  Puiz.  Faun. 
Iniect.  Germ.  IxxiiL  9.  Platymu  hkmdiUy  Germ.  Insect.  Spec  No?.  I. 
f,  19.    CanAm  KrMctdahu^  Fab.    Harpahu  koau^  GylL 

t  iZvyofairUMtif^GylL;  Fm^  aftid  XXXVII,  18;  Cb^ite«Mvsm«tfM^ 
Fdk  Ftais.  an.  XXX.  14;  C.  ^^pinetatut.  Fab.  Fftiiz.  itid.  XXX.  13; 
C pmwm jmmniaim,  Fak  Pans.  itid.  XCU.  4;  C.  4.fnmetaiu$,  Fab.  OUv. 
CaL  m.  95.  xiii  158,  per  the  Catakgue  of  M.  Dejeaa.  He  fenna  the 
A»  rtimmiaitmt,  and  fome  others  into  a  new  genat. 

X  CknAmprammh  Fdk  Pins,  aftid  XVI.  6 ;  CofMitef  «0«m»,  Fdb.  Fftna. 
iML  LXXm.  7;  C  oA^^M^vf,  Fab.  Panz.  J6id  XXXIV.  a. 
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pointed  at  the  end,  and  the  corslet  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
heart.* 

OoDEs,  Bon. 

Resemble  Callistus  as  to  the  tooth  of  the  emargination  of  the 
chin,  but  have  the  last  articulation  of  the  external  maxillary 
palpi  cylindrical,  and  the  same  of  the  labial  in  a  truncated 
oval.  The  corslet  is  trapezoidal,  more  narrow  in  front,  and 
of  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  at  its  posterior 
edge.     C.  hdopiodes.    Fab.  Panz.  ibid,  xxx.  11. 

Chlanius,  Bon. 

In  which  the  tooth  of  the  emargination  of  the  mentum  is 
bifid,  which  have  the  external  maxillary  palpi  terminated  by 
an  articulation  almost  cylindrical,  a  little  attenuated  at  the 
base,  and  the  last  of  the  labial  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  and 
elongated  cone. 

Caraima  Saponaceue  of  Olivier  (Col.  III.  36.  iii.  26), 
which  they  employ  in  Senegal  as  a  sort  of  soap,  belongs  to 
this  8ub-genus.-f- 

In  the  follomng  the  external  palpi  are  terminated  by  a 
broader  and  compressed  articulation,  in  the  form  of  a  reversed 
triangle,  or  hatchet,  and  more  dilated  in  the  males.  The 
tooth  of  the  emargination  of  the  mentum  is  always  bifid. 

.  *  Carabut  lunahu^  Fab.  Pttni.  Faun.  Infect  Germ.  XIV.  5;  Dej.  Spec. 
IL  p.  S96. 

t  C  CmeiuM,  Fab.  Herbst.  Archiv.  XXIX.  7 ;  Cfeiikms,  Fab.  Puu. 
ibid.  XXX.  15;  a  SpolUUuM,  Fab.  Panz.  ibid.  XXXI.  6;  CSUomtW  vekui^ 
uuSy  Dej. ;  Carabus  cinctuM,  Oliv.  Col.  III.  5S.  iii.  9S ;  C.  koloserieeut.  Fab 
Panz.  ibid^  XI.  9 ;  C.  nigncormty  Fab.  Panz.  ibid.  XI.  9.  b.  c  C  o^rDniai, 
0\ir.  ibid.  XII.  1.44 ;  C.  4-itdcatuif  PAyIc»  ^nd  many  other  exotic  f peciet 
of  Fabricius,  tuch  as  the  following :  ienuiaUliif  occukUus^  poiHeut^  miotms, 
quadricohr^  iHgma^  ammon^  carftfex,  j&c  .  See.  the  second  vol.  of  the  Spec 
of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean. 
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Epomis,  Bonelli, 

To  which  we  join  Dixobes,  in  which  the  last  articulation  of 
the  palpi  is  a  little  more  dilated.* 

The  genus  Lissauchenus^  of  Mr.  Macleay  (the  son),  Ann. 
Jar.  I.  i.  1.,  appears  to  me  to  differ  but  little  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 

The  others  have,  most  frequently,  the  mandibles  very 
obtuse,  or,  as  it  were,  truncated  and  forked,  or  bidentated 
at  their  extremity.  Their  labrum  is  distinctly  emargi-* 
natedy  or  bilobate,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head  from 
which  it  originates,  is  bordered,  and  often  concave.  The 
cmargination  of  the  chin  presents  no  tooth.  The  palette  of 
the  tarsi  of  many  df  them  is  broad,  and  almost  orbicular. 

These  have  the  mandibles  terminated  in  a  point,  without 
cmargination  or  tooth  below  it. 

The  palette  of  the  tarsi  of  the  males  is  formed  by  the  first 
three  articulations. 

Rehbus,  Lat. 

The  labrum  is  bilobate.  The.  external  maxillary  palpi  are 
filiform,  and  the  last  articulation  of  the  labials  is  a  little 
swelled,  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  and  elongated  cone. 

The  head  is  narrow,  relativdy  to  the  breadth  of  the  body. 
The  anteniue  and  palpi  are  slender.f 

DiCiBLUs,  Bon. 
The  labrum  is  simply  emarginated  with  an  impressed  and 

*  Dmodea  rufifn^  Bon.  Dej.  Spec  II.  p.  37S;  Carabus  axurevs.  Daft. 
CU^mmt  oMwremt,  Stumiy  V.  czxvii;  Epomii  drcumtcripiua,  Dej.  Spec* 
IL  p.  369 ;  Carabm  ehichu.  Rest.  Faun.  Etnifc.  L  h.  9 ;'  Carabui  cr€Bnu^ 
Fab. 

t  BewJnu fotitui^  Dej.;  Carabui po&iiu.  Fab.;  Herbst.  Archi?.  XXiX. 
8;  R,  InqnreMius,  Dq.;  Carabut  unpreuui^  Fab. 

VOL.  XIV.  Q 
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Icmgitudinal  line  in  the  middle.  The  last  articulation  of  the 
external  palpi  is  larger,  and  almost  hatchet-formed. 

The  body  is  almost  parallelipiped,  with  the  head  almost  as 
wide  as  the  corslet,  and  the  eljrtra  strongly  striated,  and  often 
careened  laterally.  The  mandibles  are  arched  below,  at  the 
intemai  edge,  and,  as  it  were,  truncated  afterwards,  and 
terminating  in  a  point  The  species  which  are  known  are 
American. 

Those  hare  the  mandibles  very  obtuse,  emarginated  at 
their  extremity,  or  uaindentated  tmderneath. 

LiciNus,  Lat. 

Have  the  last  artictilatioos  of  the  external  palpi  larger,  and 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  hatchet  The  palette  of  the  tarsi  of 
the  males  is  bnoad,  sub-orbicular,  and  formed  by  the  two 
first  articulations,  of  which  the  basilary  is  very  large.* 

Badistsx,  Clairv.    Jmblychus^  CrylL, 

In  which  the  last  articulation  of  the  external  palpi  is  ovali- 
form.  That  of  the  labial  is  simply  a  little  thicker  (often 
tenninated  in  a  sharp  point).  The  palette  oi  the  tarsi  is  in  a 
kmg  square^  and  formed  by  the  first  three  articulatioiis.f 

The  last  palrilimani,  or  those  which  compose  their 
seeond  general  division,  have  the  head  suddenly  nanowed 
behind  the  eyes,  and  distinguished,  as  it  were,  f mm  the  oors- 
lety  by  a  sort  of  neck  or  pedicle.    It  is  often  small,  mth  the 

•  CoftAui  Agricoia,  OU?.  Col.  III.  55.  V.  53;  C.  SelpkMe$,  Fab.; 
Storm,  IILlzxiT.a;  C.  SmargmaHu,  Oliv.  Hid.  Xm.  150;  Carahtt  cmi- 
ride^.  Fab.;  C  deprtaui,  Pftyk,  Storm,  ibUL  LXXIV.  v.  V.;  C.  H^wrn^ 
«qg%  PMu.  Faun.  Imect.  Germ.  T.YnTIX.  5.  &e  the  speciet  of  M.  le 
Ponte  Dejean,  D.  p.  3f  s,  401. 

f  Cara6«f  ft^Mifte'atef,  Fab.  Clairv.  Entom.  HeW.  II.  xiii. ;  C.  peUaim 
IBg.  FUii.  iW.  XXXVU.  SO.  See  tbe  nooad  ToloneortbeSpedetor 
Coont  Dejean,  pp.  405,  411. 
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ejen  projecting.    In  many  the  tongue  is  short,  and  advances 
but  little  beyond  the  emargination  of  the  mentum. 

Here,  this  emargination  has  no  tooth.  The  mandibles  are 
strong,  and  the  labrum  is  strongly  emarginated,  and  almost 
bPobate,     Such 


Peleciuu,  Kirby. 

The  last  asticulation  of  the  external  palpi  is  in  the  form 
of  a  hatchet.  The  tongue  is  short.  The  body  is  oblong, 
more  narrow  in  front.  The  first  four  articulations  of  the 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  in  the  form  of  a  reversed 
triangle,  furnished  with  a  brush  underneath,  and  the  fourth 
is  bifid. 

The  species  of  this  sub- genus,  and  the  following,  are 
proper  to  South  America,  Pelecium  eyanipes^  Kirb.  Trans. 
Lin.  Soc  XII.  xxi.  1. 

Here,  the  emargination  of  the  chin  presents  a  tooth. 
The  mandibles  are  generally  small  and  moderate  in  the 
others.  The  labrum  is  entire,  or  but  very  slightly  emargi- 
nated. 

Some  approach  to  pelecium,  in  regard  io  the  exterior  palpi, 
tenmnated  also  by  a  larger  articulation,  in  the  form  of  a 
hatchet,  or  reversed  triangle.  Their  head  is  always  small, 
and  the  corslet  is  orbicular  or  trapezoid. 

Cynthia,  Lat.    Aupar.    Microcephalus, 

In  the  males  of  which  the  first  articulations  of  the  anterior 
tarsi  are  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle,  and  compose  the 
palette;  they  are  furnished  with  a  brush  underneath,  and 
the  fourth  is  bifid. 

The  head  and  mandibles  are  proportionally  stronger  than 
in  the  fdlowing  sub-genus.  The  external  palpi  are  leas 
elongated,  but  more  compressed  at  the  end.    The  body  is 

q2 
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oval,  with  the  corslet  trapezoidial,  wider  posteriorly,  plane, 
bordered,  and  furrowed  longitudinally. 

This  sub-genus  is  established  on  certain  Brazilian  species, 
having,  as  well  as  the  Diclus,  the  appearance  of  the  Ab€LV 
of  Mr.  Bonelli. 

PANAGiEUS,    Lat., 

In  which  the  palette  of  the  tarsi,  proper  to  the  males,'  la 
formed  only  by  the  first  two  articulations. 

The  head  is  very  small,  comparatively  with  the  body,  and 
the  eyes  globular.  The  mandibles,  jaws,  and  tongue  are  also 
very  small.     The  corslet  is  most  frequently  sub-orbicular.* 

In  the  following  sub-genera,  and  which  terminate  this 
section,  the  external  palpi  are  filiform.  The  last  articulation 
of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  almost  cylindrical,  and  the  same 
of  the  labial  is  almost  ovaliform,  or  almost  in  a  reversed  and 
elongated  cone.    The  first  sub-genus,  that  of 

LosiCEBA,  Lat, 

Is  very  remarkable.  Its  antennae  are  setaceous,  curved, 
with  the  second  articulation,  and  the  following  four  shorter 
than  the  last,  and  furnished  with  bundles  of  hairs.  The 
mandibles  are  small.  The  jaws  are  barbed  extemaUy.  The 
labrum  is  rounded  in  front.  The  labial  palpi  are  longer 
than  the  maxillary.  The  eyes  are  very  much  projecting. 
The  corslet  is  almost  orbicular,  or  heart^formed,  broadly 
truncated,  and  rounded  at  the  posterior  angles.    The  first 


*  Carabui  crtuHaqfor,  Fab.  Clainr.  Entom.  Helv.  II.  xv.;  Carabtu  moh^ 
latuM^  Fab.;  Cycknu  r^flexui^  Fab.  OUv.  CoL  HI.  95,  vii.;  CanAm 
mig$ilaiuM,  Fab.  Olif .  Md.  vii.  76 ;  Panagee  a  quatre  tachet.  Cut.  Rcgoe 
An.'  IV.  xiv.  1.  See  the  article /Miu^er,  of  the  Bncyc.  Method^  and  the 
lecood  fol.  of  the  Spec,  of  Count  Deiean,  p.  2B5,  and  following. 
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three  ardcuIatioDs  of  the  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated  in  the 
males.* 

Patrobus,  Meg. 

Have  filiform  antenns,  straight,  and  without  bundles  of 
hairs,  with  the  fourth  and  the  following  articulations  equal, 
and  almost  cylindrical.  The  mandibles  are  of  the.  usual  size. 
The  labrum  is  in  a  transversal  square,  with  the  interior  edge 
straight.  The  length  of  the  labial  palpi  does  not  exceed  that 
of  the  maxillary.  The  corslet  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
heart,  with  the  posterior  angles  acute.  The  first  two  articu- 
lations of  the  anterior  tarsi  alone,  are  dilated  in  the  males. 
The  eyes  are  less  projecting,  and  the  neck  is  less  narrow  than 
in  the  preceding  sub-genus. — Carabus  rtifipes^  Fab.  C.  ewca- 
wUuSf  Payk,  Panz.  ibid,  xxxivj  2.  M.  le  Gomte  Dejean,  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  collection,  mentions  two  other  species, 
one  of  Pprtugal,  and  the  other  of  North  America. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  carabici,  whose  anterior  legs 
have  no  emargination  in  the  interior  side,  or  which  have  but 
one,  but  commencing  very  near  the  extremity  of  these  legs, 
or  not  advancing  on  their  anterior  face,  and  forming  only  an 
oblique  and  linear  canSsd.  The  tongue  is  often  very  short, 
terminating  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  its  summit,  and  ac- 
companied with  paraglossae,  also  advancing  in  a  point.  The 
mandibles  are  robust.  The  last  articulation  of  the  external 
palpi  is  usually  more  large,  compressed  in  the  form  of  a 
reversed  triangle  or  hatchet  in  some,  almost  spoon^formed  in 
others.  '  In  the  ipales  it  is  often  more  dilated,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly sensible  in  the  procerus.  The  eyes  are  projecting. 
The  elytra  are  entire,  or  simply  sinuated  at  their  posterior 
extremity.     The  abdom.en  is  usually  voluminous  compara- 

*  Loricera  anea^  LaU-;   C<irabut  pUicormt,  Fab.  Panz.  Fauo.  Insect. 
Germ.  XL.  lO;  Oliv.  Col.  III.  55,  xl  119.  Dej.  Spec.  II.  p.  29J. 
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lively  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  earabid  are  for 
the  most  part  of  large  size,  ornamented  with  brilliant  metallic 
colours,  run  very  fast,  and  are  extremely  carnivorous.  They 
will  compose  a  peculiar  section,  the  sixth  of  the  genus,  and 
which  we  shall  name  6bandipai.pi,  a  denomination  more 
characteristic  than  that  of  abdominaleaj  which  we  formerly 
applied  to  it. 

A  first  division  will  have  for  characters,  the  body  always 
thick,  without  wings ;  labrum  always  bilobate ;  last  articu- 
lation of  the  external  palpi  always  very  large ;  emarginatioii 
of  the  chin  without  tooth ;  internal  side  of  the  mandibles 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely  denticulated  in  its  length. 

In  some  the  mandibles  are  arched,  strongly  denticulated  in 
all  their  length,  and  the  lateral  external  extremity  of  the  first 
two  legs  is  prolonged  into  a  point.  The  last  articulation 
of  the  external  palpi  is  a  semi-oval  longitudinal,  with  the 
internal  side  arched  The  internal  maxillary  palpi  are 
straight,  with  the  last  articulation  much  larger  than  the  first, 
and  almost  ovoid.  The  emargination  of  the  chin  is  of  no 
great  depth.    Such  are  the  characters  of 

Pamborus,  Lat. 

But  a  single  species  is  known  (Pamborus  aliemam)^  Cuv. 
Reg.  An.  V.  xiv.  3,  Dej.  Spec.  11.  18, 19»  and  which  was 
brought  from  New  Holland  by  M,  M.  Peron  and  Lesueur, 

In  others  the  mandibles  are  straight,  simply  arched,  or 
crooked,  and  dilated  at  their  extremity.  The  two  anterior 
legs  are  not  prolonged  in  the  manner  of  a  spine  at  their  !&• 
teral  extremity.  The  last  articulaiion  of  the  external  palpi 
is  much  larger  than  the  preceding,  concave  above,  almost  in 
the  form  of  a  spoon.  The  chin  is  profoundly  emarginated, 
proportionally  more  elongated  than  in  the  following  sub- 
genera, thick  on  the  sides  in*  most  of  them,  and  as  it  were 
divided  longitudinally  into  three  spaces.    The  elytra  are 
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sjmwtDMged,  cneened  laterally,  sad  embraoe  a  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen.  These  carabid  compose  the  genus 
Cychnf  of  Paykull  and  Fatnicius,  but  whkh  has  been  duoe 
modified  in  the  following  manner. 

Hose  whose  tarsi  are  similar  in  both  sexes,  whose  oovslet 
is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart,  more  narrow  behind,  or 
almost  orbkular,  and  not  raised  on  the  sides,  with  the  poste- 
rior angles  either  obliterated  or  rounded,  hare  atone  preserved 
the  generic  dcpomination  of 

Cychbus.* 

Those  in  which  the  males  have  the  first  three  articulations 
of  the  anterior  tarsi  dilated,  but  feebly  so,  and  palette-formed. 
The  corslet  is  in  the  foim  of  a  trapezium,  broad,  emargi- 
natcd  at  the  two  ends,  raised  on  the  sides,  with  the  posterior 
asiglcs  acute  and  recuned,  compose'  another  generic  section^ 
tbfltaf 

ScAPHnoTus,  Lat.  Dej. 

Cydmm  deoaiu$j  Fab.  Knock.  Beytr.  L  viii.  12.,  Dej.  Spec. 
IL,  PL  17. 

Other  species  in  fine  having  the  appearance  of  Cychrus, 
but  whose  anterior  tarsi  have,  in  the  males,  the  first  two  arti- 
culations very  much  dilated,  and  forming  with  the  following, 
which  is  less  so,  and  the  figure  of  which  is  that  of  a  heart, 
a  palette,  are,  according  to  M.  Dejean, 

Spbubeodekus. 

The  species  of  these  last  two  sub-genera  are  peculiar  to 
America. 

*  (^dbitfi2oi<^Yito,Fab.  PW[iz.F8Uiuliuect0erm.IJCXIV  Clainr. 
Entom.  Helv.  II.  xix.  A  ;  C.  atUnuatus,  Falh  Paiu.  ^UL  II.  9;  CUurr, 
ibid.  xiz.  B. ;  C,  liaUau,  Bon.  Ot^err.  Entom.  (Mem.  de  Acad,  de  Turin.) 
Sec  for  the  other  species,  Spec  de  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  II.  p.  4,  et  leq. 
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The  second  division  of  this  section  contains  carablci,  having, 
like  the  preceding,  the  body  thick,  most  frequently  without 
wings,  but  the  chin  is  furnished,  in  the  middle  of '  its  emargi- 
nation,  with  an  entire  or  a  bifid  tooth,  and  the  mandiblcis  are, 
at  the  most,  armed  with  one  or  two  teeth,  situated  at  their 
base. 

The  corslet  is  always  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart 
The  abdomen  is  most  frequently  ovafiform. 

Some,  the  labrum  of  which  is  occasionally  entire,  have  all 
the  tarsi  identical  in  the  two  sexes. 

.    .     .  Tefflus,  Leach, 

Are  the  only  ones  of  this  division  of  which  the  labrum  is 
entire,  or  without  emargination. 

Tefflus  of  Megerle  (Carabus  JUegerleij  Fab.  Yoet.  col. 
II.  xxxix.j4!9)  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  inhabits  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Senegal. 
It  is  altogether  black,  with  the  corslet  wrinkled,  and  the 
elytra  divided  by  longitudinal  ribs,  and  having  raised  points 
in  their  furrows.  The  last  articulation  of  the  external  palpi 
is  very  large,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  hatchet,  with  the 
internal  side  curvilinear.  The  tooth  of  the  emargination  is 
very  small.  The  third  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  at 
least  thtee  times  longer  than  the  second. 

Procerus,  Meg. 

Have  the  labrum  bilobate.  All  the  known  species  are  equally 
of  a  large  size,  either  entirely  black,  or  of  that  colour  under- 
neath, and  blue  or  greenish  above,  with  the  elytra  very  much 
chagreened.  They  generally  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Mount  Libanus.* 

*  Cttrabut  icabronn.  Fab. ;  C.  Gigof,  Crcutz  Entom.  I.  ii.  13;  C.  icabnh 
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'  The  others,  and  the  kibrum  of  which  is  always  divided 
into  two  or  three  lobes,  have  the  anterior  tarsi  very  sensibly 
dilated  in  the  males. 

.   These  are  never  winged ;  their  mandibles  are  smooth,  and 
one  or  two  teeth  have  been  remarked  at  their  base,  or  at  least 
at  the  base  of  one  of  them.    The  corslet  is  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  heart,  subisometrical,  or  more  long  than  broad.- 
The  abdomen  is  ovaliform. 

Paocbustks,  Bonn. 

The  lahrum  of  which  is  tribolate,  and  the  tooth  of  the 
emargination  of  the  chin  is  bifid. — Carahus  coriaceus^  Fab. 
Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  LXXXI.  1.;  See  second  vol.  of 
the  Spec,  of  Count  Dejean,  n.  26,  and  following. 

Cababus,  Lin.  Fab.     Tachypus^  Web. 

In  which  the  labnim  is  simply  emarginated  or  bilobate, 
and  of  which  the  todth  of  the  emargination  of  the  chin  is 
entire. 

M.  le  Comte  Dejean  has  described  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  which  he  has  distributed  into  sixteen  divisions.  The 
first  thirteen  comprehend  those  whose  elytra  are  convex  or 
gibbous,  and  the  last  three  those  in  tirhich  they  are  plain,  and 
of  which  M.  Fischer  forms  two  genera^  plectes  and  cechenu8^ 
founded  on  the  relative  proportions  of  the  head  and  corslet.* 

jMf,  OHt.  Col.  in.  55^  rii.  89,  described  and  figured  long  ago  by  Blpufl^ 
IiH.  theaih.  159;  P.  iauricuty  Dej.  Spec.  II.  S4;  Carabui  tcabrotut;  Fisch. 
Entoin.  de  la  Russ.  L  ii.  i.  bi  d.  f ;  Procerus  caucasicut,  Dej.  iNd,  25; 
CarabuM  seabrosus,  Fiscb.  ibid,  c.  e.  M.  Labillardiere  has  found,  on  Mount 
Libanui,  another,  but  an  unpublished  species. 

*  Carabui  IBtpanut,  Fab.  Germ.  Faun.  Insect.  £ur.  VIII.  S;  C.  cyaneuSf 
Fab.  Panz.  Faon.  Insect.  Germ.  LXXX.  I.  2 ;  C.  Crentxeriy  Fab.  Panz.  ib. 
CIX  1.;  CdepreMsus,  Bonell. ;  C.  otteiicut,  Dej. ;  plectet  otseticut^  Fisch. 
Entom.  de  la  Rossle,  II*  xxxiiii,  3;   C  FabricU^  Panz.  ibid,  CIX.  6;  C. 
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The  consideration  of  the  smface  of  the  elytra  famishes 
the  other  secondary  characters  of  these  diyisions,  and  such 
has  been  the  method  of  M.  M.  Clairville  and  Bonelli.  The 
major  part  of  these  spedes  inhabit  Europe,  the  Caucasus, 
Siberia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  North  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  about  the  thirtieth  d^ree  of  north  latitude.  Some  are 
also  found  at  the  two  extremities  cf  America,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  mountains  of  the  intermediate  countries  also 
possess  some  others. 

Am<Mig  the  species  with  ccmvez  and  oblong  bodies,  one  of 
the  most  common  is  (C  Awratui  Lin.)  Panz.  Faun.  Insect. 
Germ.  LXXXL  4,  vulgarly  called  the  Gardsnsr.  Nearij 
an  inch  long,  of  a  gdden  green  rixyre,  black  undcitalh» 
with  the  first  articulations  of  the  antennse,  and  the  feet  fawn* 
colour.  The  elytra  are  furrowed,  unindentated  at  the  exterior 
edge  near  their  extremity,  especially  in  the  female,  with  three 
smooth  ribs  on  each. 

This  Carabus  disappears  in  the  South  of  Europe^  or  is  no 
longer  found  but  in  the  mountains.* 

irrtguimt.  Fab.  Fbdx.  ML  V.  4;  C.  pyrwumt  Dnfiinr.  The  Isst  two 
enterinto  the  geant  eeciemit,  of  M.Fiichcr.  Thdr  bcsd  is  proportion* 
slly  broader  than  (bote  of  tbe  preceding  species,  or  of  the  plates  of  M. 
Fischer, 

*  Add,  C.  amrMuient,  Fab.  Panz.  ibid.  TV.  7;  C,  mUw,  Fab.  Pins. 
LXXXV.  S;  C.  otBlaiut,  F.  Panz.  iM.  LXXXVII.  3;  C. purfwrateens,  F. 
Panz.  iW.  IV.  5;  C.  eatenahUy  F.  Panz.  QM  LXXXVII.  4;  C.  Cerfmals- 
iu»,  F.  PftDS.  iM.  IV.  6;  Caffimt,  Pftnz.  sM.  CIX.  9|  aSekadkm^Y. 
Fuiz.  iW.  LXVI.  S;  C.  MamSi,  F.  Ptoz.  t6JdL  CVIU.  1 ;  C.  eomUmt, 
Panz.  ifttd.  9 ;  C.  etmeettatWy  F.  Panz.  ibid.  LXXXV.  I ;  C  arvemk,  F. 
Fsns.  ibid.  LXXIV.  9,  LXXXI.  9;  (7.  nwrbittotta,  F.  Panz.  tMt  LXXXI. 
5 ;  C. gnmulatiu,  IB.  Panz.  Aid.  6;  C.  violaceut,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  XXXIX.  7 ; 
Cglabraiui,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  LXXIV.  4;  C.  convexm,  F.  Fftnz.  ibid.  S;  C. 
hortenm,  F.  Panz.  tW.V.  S;  C.  nodiUoiut,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  LXXXIV.  4;  a 
S^heHrit,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  V.3;  C.gemmaius,  F.  Pftnz  ibid.  LXXIV.  S;  C 
f^grukm,  FBnz.  ibid.  CVL  9;  C.  amcohr,  F.  Pans.  ibid.  CVIU.  9;  C.  Lm- 
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TboBB  ore  for  the  most  part  winged.  Thelt  nuuidibles  SLte 
striated  transYeraely,  without  perceptible  teeth  on  the  inter- 
nal side.  The  corslet  is  transverse,  equally  dilated  and 
rounded  laterally,  without  elongatians  at  the  posterior  aisles. 
The  abdomen  is  almost  squared.  Their  external  pblpi  are 
less  dilated  at  their  extremity.  The  second  artfculatioa  of 
the  antennsft  is  short,  and  the  third  elongated.  The  four 
legs  are  arched  in  many  of  the  males. 


Calosoma,  Web.  Fab.    Caloaoma^  Calliathenea^  Fischer. 

This  subigenus  is  much  less  numerous  than  the  preceding, 
but  its  species  extend  from  the  north  to  the  equator. 

CarabtM  Sjfcophtmthay  Lin.  Clairv.  Entom.  Hdv.  II. 
xxi*  A. 

From  eight  to  ten  lines  in  length,  of  a  violet  black,  with 
the  eljrtca  of  a  golden  green,  or  very  brilliant  copper  colour, 
very  finely  striated,  and  having  each  three  lines  of  little  deep 
and  distant  points. 

Its  larva  lives  in  the  nest  ol procewUmary  caierpUlars^  on 
which  it  feeds.  It  will  eat  a  great  number  of  them  in  one 
day.  Some  other  larvae  of  its  own  species,  as  yet  young  and 
small,  attack  and  devour  it,  when  by  dint  of  having  gorman- 
dized it  has  lost  its  activity.  They  are  black,  and  are  some- 
times  found  running  on  the  ground,  or  on  trees,  and  more 
especially  on  the  oak.* 


nm.  Pans.  UkL  dX.  5 ;  Cangtuiaiuiy  Ptmz.  ibid  4.  See  for  the  synonimy 
of  these  ipecies,  and  othen  of  the  same  sub-genusy  the  second  voL  of  the 
ipedes  of  M.  Le  ComteDejean,  pp.  30»  189. 

•  Add,  a  inqmtUor,  Fab.  Fanz.  Fauo.  Insect  Germ.  LXXXI.  7;  C. 
retienlaiumy  F.  Panz.  i6id.  9 ;  C  imiagator^  F.  Glairy.  Ent.  HeW.  II.  xxi.  B. 
a  eemiaiar^  F.  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  xciii ;  C.  caiidum^  F.  OHt.  Col.  III. 
35,  IT.  45,  and  ii.  21.  The  C,  porculatum  of  Fabricius  Is  an  kelope.  See 
the  second  Tolume  of  the  Species  of  M.  Lc  Comte  Dejean,  p.  190,  and 
following. 
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'  The  third  and  last  division  of  the  grandipalpi  presents  an 
assemblage  of  characters  which  mark  it  distinctly  from  the 
preceding.  The  most  part  of  them  have  wings.  The 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  always  dilated.  The  labrum 
is  entire.  The  external  palpi  are  merely  a  little  dilated,  or  a 
little  thicker  towards  their  extremity,  with  the  last  articula- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  reversed  and  elongated  cone.  ..  The  in- 
ternal side  of  the  mandibles  presents  no  notable  teeth. .  That 
of  the  middle  of  the  emargination  of  the  chin  is  bifid.  The 
middle  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  tongue  rises  into  a  point. 
The  anterior  limbs  of  many  have  at  the  interior  side  a  short 
emargination^  or  one  of  the  two  spurs  inserted  above  the  other, 
so  that  in  this  point  of  view  these  carabici  are  ambiguous, 
and  may  come,  as  well  as  those  of  the  following  section,  im- 
mediately after  the  pateUimani.  •  They  generally  frequent 
humid  and  watery  places.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Oma- 
phron,  seem  even  to  unite  this  tribe  with  the  following,  or 
the  aquatic  camivora. 

Some,  whose  body  is  flatted,  or  gibbous  and  orbicular,  have 
eyes  of  the  usual  size,  the  antennae  linear,  and.  composed  of 
articulations  generally  elongated,  and  almost  cylindrical,  the 
external  side  of  the  jaws  barbed,  and  the  two  internal  spurs' 
of  the  two  antmor  limbs  on  a  level  from  their  origin.  These 
legs  have  but  a  simple  longitudinal  canal. 

Sometimes  the  body  is  of  an  oblong  oval,  flatted,  with  the 
corslet  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart,  narrowed  behind. 
The  sentellum  is  distinct.  The  first  three  articulations  of  the 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  dilated. 

PoGONOPHOBUs,  Lat.  Gyll.  Leistuss^  Froel.  Clairv.  Carabusy 

Fab.     Manticora^  Panz. 

Remarkable  for  the  elongation  of  their  external  palpi,  and 
the  labial,  being  longer  than  the  head  ;  for  their  mandibles, 
the  external  side  of  which  forms  a  salient  and  flatted  angle ; 
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and  finally,  for  their  tongue,  which  is  advianced  and  termi-^ 
nated  by  three  spines.  Their  head  is  suddenly  narrowed 
behind  the  eyes^  and  the  articulations  of  their  antennae  are 
long  and  slender.    All  the  known  species  are  European.* 

Nebbia,  Lat. 

Which  do  not  differ  from  pogonophorus,  but  in  negative 
characters,  or  in  that  the  palpi  are. much  shorter,  that  the 
external  side  of  the  mandibles^ is  little  .or  not  at  all  dilated, 
and  forms  only  a  very  small  auricle,  not  'advancing  beyond 
the  basis  of  the  jaws ;  that  the  tongue  is  short,  and  the  head 
presents  no  vestiges  of  a  neck.  The  antennae  are  also  propor- 
tionally more  thickj  and  composed  of  shorter  articulations. -f* 

ALPiEUs,  of  M.  Bonelli. 

Are  only  apterous  nebrise,  a  little  more  oblong,  and  which 
more  especially  inhabit  the  high  mountains.  (C  Helwigiif 
of  Panzer,  Faun.  Inject.. Germ.  LXXXIX.  4,  is  an  Alpaeus. 
See.  the  Spec,  of  M.  Dejean,  p.  22,  et  seq.) 

Sometimes  the  body  convex,  or  gibbous  above, .  is  almost 
orbicular,  with  the  corslet  very  short,  transverse,  very  much 
emarginJEited  in  front,  wider,  and  lobate  posteriorly..  ^T^e 
aentellum  is  not  apparent.  The  first  articulation  of  the  two 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  males,  and  sometimes  the  same  of  the 

*  Cam^  tpimbarbii.  Fab.;  Leithu  eceruleus,  Clairv.  Entom.  Helv.  IL 
zxiiL  A.  a. ;  C  SpinUabns,  Fab. ;  Leittus  nfiicetu,  ibid.  B.  b.;  C.  rufetcenSf 
Fab.;  Carabui  termmahu,  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Grerm.  VII.  li  See  for  the 
other  species  the  lecond  volume  of  the  Spec  of  Count  Dejean,  p.  lis, 
etseq. 

f  Nebria  arenaria^  Lat  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect  I.  S.  yii.  6;  Carabtu  hre^ 
ueomt.  Fab.  Panz.  iM.  XI.  8 ;  Clairv.  ibid.  1.  XXII.  B ;  C  Sabtilaiut,  Fab. 
Oidrv/iM/.  A  Patiz.  ibid.  XXXI.  4;  Cpicieormt,  Fab..Ptenz.  ibUL  XCU. 
1 ;  C  jM«rbKMi;»,  Ross;  Faunl  Btrusc.  Mant  L  V.  M. 
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intermediate  tarsi,  as  in  the  O.  Mekmgt^  is  alone  sensibly 

Omophbon,  Lat.    Scolytusj  Fab. 

This  sub-genus  is  composed  of  a  small  number  of  species 
which  are  found  on  the  banks  of  waters  in  Europe,  in  North 
America,  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  M. 
I>esmarest  has  described  the  larva  of  the  most  common  spe- 
cies. Its  form  approaches  that  of  the  larva  of  dytiscus.  The 
anatomical  observations  of  M.  Dufour  appear  to  confirm 
these  relations. 

The  others,  whose  body  is  tolerably  thick,  have  very  large 
and  projecting  eyes;  antennae  thickening  a  little  towards 
their  extremity,  and  composed  of  short  articulations,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone.  One  of  the  two 
spurs  of  the  internal  extranity  of  the  two  anterior  legs  is 
inserted  more  high  than  the  other,  with  a  notch  between. 
The  first  three  or  four  articulations  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of 
die  males  are  but  little  dilated  in  the  majority.  The  palpi 
are  never  elongated.  These  insects  inhabit  the  neighbour- 
hood of  rivers,  and  all  belong  to  Europe  or  Siberia. 

Scxnetimes  the  labrum  is  very  short,  transverse,  and  tar«> 
minated  by  a  ri^t  lina  The  last  articulation  of  the  exter- 
nal palpi  is  almost  in  the  foim  of  a  reversed  cone,  thicker, 
and  more  truncated  at  tiie  end.  The  mandibles  advanoe 
remarkably  beyond  the  labrum.  The  anterior  tarsi  of  the 
males  aro  sensibly  dilated. 

•  El APHBus,  Fab.    ElaphruSy  Bkthiaoy  Pekphiloy  Dej . 

Some,  and  the  largest  {Bfethisa,  Bonelli),  have  the  corslet 
more  broad  than  long,  plain,  bordered  laterally,  almost 
square,  and  a  little  contracted  towards  the  posterior  angles. 

In  one  set  the  first  three  articulalioiis  of  the  anterior  tafsi 
are  strongly  dilated,  and  cordiform  in  the  ualesw    These  are 
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the  pApkiJa  of  H.  Dejean.  {Carabus  BareaUsy  Fab.  Ne^ 
hria  borBoUs,  OylL  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Oerm.  LXX V.  8.) 

In  another  the  first  four  articulations  of  the  anterior  tarsi 
of  the  males  are  slightly  dilated,  these  are  the  BltMsa  of 
the  aame.  (fiartJmamuliipunctatuay  Fab.  Panz.  ibid.  XI.  5.) 

The  odiers  have  the  corslet  at  least  as  long  as  bioad,  oon^ 
yexy  and  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart.  The  body  is 
proportionally  more  convex  than  in  the  preceding.  The  first 
four  articulations  of  tfie  anterior  tard  are  slightly  dilated  in 
the  malea-    These  composed  exclusively  his  genus  Ela* 


C.  vliginomMy  Fab.?  elaphrus  riparitUy  Oliv.  CoL  II. 
M,  I.  L  A.  E.  is  about  four  lines  in  length,  of  a  Mackish 
bronae,  very  much  punctuated,  widi  impressions  or  small 
fassets  on  the  fordiead  and  corslet,  and  others  with  a  violet 
ground,  raised  in  their  contour,  and  joined  one  to  another  on 
the  elytra.  The  tand  areola  blueish  black, but  the  legs  ai« 
sometimes  of  this  colour,  and  sometimes  reddish.  These  last 
individuals  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  a  peculiar 
apedea  (Cupreiui)^  by  M.  M.  Megerle  and  the  Count 
Dejean.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  but  com- 
mon ia  the  other  parts  of  France,  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Src. 

Cieindeia  riparian  Lin.  Ehpkrus  ripariuBy  Fab.  Olairv. 
Entom.  Uelvet.  II.  xxv.  A.  a.  Elaphfuapaludotusy  Oliv.  Col. 
II.  34, 1,  4,  a.  b.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Gterm.  xx.  1.  About 
one-third  smaller  than  the  preceding,  very  finely  punctuated, 
and  of  a  duU  copper,  mingled  with  green  above,  with  circu* 
lar  impressions,  nipple  formed  at  the  centre,  green,  disposed 
in  four  lines,  and  a  coppery  spot  polished  and  shining  near 
the  section  on  each  dytrum.  Common  in  the  environs  of 
Paris.  {JSee  toic  the  other  species  the  second  volume  of  the 
species  of  Count  Dejean,  p.  268,  et  seq.) 

Sometimes  the  labrum  is  almost  semicircular  and  rounded 
in  ficont,  the  extoval  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  suboval  arti- 
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culation,  narrowed  into  a  point  at  the  end.  The  mandibles 
are  advanced  a  little  beyond  the  .labrum.  The  tarsi  are 
identical  in  the  two  sexes. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  the  head  forms  a  small  muzzle.* 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  plane,  with  the  corslet  trape- 
zoid,  almost  as  broad  as  the  head,  and  a  little  narrowed 
posteriorly. 

NoTioPHiLUS,  Dumer.    Elaphrtis.  Fab.  Oliv.* 

Our  second  general  division  of  this  tribe  (Subulipalpi) 
is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  form  of  the  ex* 
temal  palpi,  of  which  the  last  articulation  but  one,  in  the 
form  of  a  reversed  cone,  is  united  with  the  following,  and 
comprises  with  it  a  common  ovaliform,  or  fusiform  body, 
terminated,  either  insensibly  or  suddenly,  in  a  point,  or  oval* 
like  form.  The  two  anterior  legs  are  always  emiurginated  at 
the  internal  side.  These  insects  resemble  the  last  very  much, 
both  in  forms  and  manner  of  life. 

BEMBiDibN,  Lat.    Bembidiumf  Gyll.  Dej. 

Have  the  last  articulation  but  one  of  the  external  palpi 
large,  swelled,  and  somewhat  cone-formed,  and  the  last 
much  more  slender,  very  short,  conical  or  adcular.  The 
first  articulation  of  the  two  anterior  tarsi  is  dilated  in  the 
males. 

M.  M.  Ziegler  and  Megerle,  have  divided  this  sub-genus 
into  many  others,  but  without  giving  the  characters,  and 
resting  solely,  as  it  appears,  on  the  changes  of  form  in!  the 
corsletf 

*  Ckmdcla  aquatica^  Lin.;  Eiaphnu  aquatictu.  Fab.  Pftnz.  Faun.  loaect. 
Genif.  XX.  S ;  Elaphrui  bigutiaiut.  Fab.,  and  to  which  M.  le  Coaite 
Dejean  refen  h»  C.  temipunctatut.  Consult  the  species  of  this  last,  11. 
p.  976,  et  seq. 

t  This  iub-genus  may  be  thus  difided:  some  have  the  cocslct  less  dfr> 
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The  following  species  is  ranged  by  M.  le  Comte  Dejean, 
with  his  tachjpu^— 

Cicindelaj  Jlampes.    Lin.   Panz.    Faun.    Insect.     Oerm. 


pressed,  at  least  as  long  as  broad,  much  more  narrow  behind  than  in 
front,  a  tnincated  heart,  with  the  posterior  angles  very  short,  or  but 
little  elongated. 

Tboae  in  which  this  part  of  the  body  presents  at  the  posterior  angles 
no  Tety  maiiced  impression,  and  whose  eyes  are  very  large,  and  cause  the 
head  to  appear  broader  than  the  corslet,  form  the  genus  Tachypui,  of  M. 
Megerle. 

Those  whose  eyes,  as  well  as  in  all  the  following,  have  less  projection, 
so  that  the  corslet  is  not  broader  than  the  head,  but  otherwise  exhibits 
the  same  characters,  are  the  BenMRum  proper,  of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean. 

With  M.  Megerie  he  ranges,  in  the  genus  Lopha^  those  whose  corslet, 
having  the  same  form  and  the  same  proportions,  presents  at  each  posterior 
angle  a  very  well  marked  impression,  so  that  these  angles  are  well  bor«p 
dered« 

The  other  Bembidia  have  the  body  more  flatted,  the  corslet  more  broad 
than  long,  and  proportionally  less  narrowed  posteriorly.  Its  posterior 
■angles  have  always  a  strong  impression,  and  a  small  oblique  keel. 

Soine  species  whose  corslet,  though  narrowed  near  the  posterior  angles, 
is  neveitheless  leM  so  than  in  the  others,  so  that  the  posterior  edge  is  but 
little  more  narrow  than  the  anterior,  compose  the  genus  N'<daphus  of  the 
same^  and  of  M.  Megerle. 

Among  those  whose  corslet  is  notably  narrowed  behind— sometimes  its 
lesigth  is  only  a  little  greater  than  its  breadth,  and  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
tmncated  heart—such  are  the  Perypkus  of  these  naturalists.  Sometimes, 
Bmdi  shorter  proportionally,  its  form  approximates  to  that  of  a  cup,  or  a 
heart,  much  widened ;  in  some  it  is  even  rounded  at  the  posterior  angles. 
These  species  constitute,  with  them,  the  genus  Leja.  The  tachypus,  in 
ooBsecpience  of  the  extraordinary  projection  of  their  eyes,  of  their  other 
rdations  vrith  the  Elaphri,  are  tolerably  distinct.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  other  genera.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  them  by  rigorous  cha- 
racters. Those  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  respective  and  comparative 
lengths  of  the  second  and  third  articulations  of  the  antennae  still  appear 
to  me  uncertain.  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Coleoptera  of 
M.  Dejean. 

VOL.  XIV.  a 
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XX.  2,  very  similar  to  the  Elaphrus  riparnu;  two  lines 
in  length ;  the  corslet  a  little  more  narrow  than  the  head, 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart,  as  long  as  broad.  The 
eyes  large;  under  part  of  the  body  of  a  blackish  green, 
upper  part  bronzed,  and  marbled  with  coppery  red;  two 
large  points  sunk  near  the  suture,  on  each  case ;  base  of  the 
antennse,  palpi  and  feet,  yellowish.  Very  common  in  the 
environs  of  Paris.* 

Trechus.    Clairv. 

Which  have  the  last  articulation  of  their  external  palpi  as 
long  or  longer  than  the  preceding,  of  the  same  thickness  at 
its  origin,  so  that  these  two  articulations  form,  when  united, 
a  fusi-form  body.f 

*  Add  Carabui  tricolor^  Fab.  ejusd.  C,  modettut — eunor^~higuitatu» — qmrn* 
4tior-guUaiuM^gutiula;  C.  mmuius,  Pftnz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  XXXVIII. 
10;  a  pygmamt,  Panz.  ibUL  11;  C.  articulattu,  Fftnz.  ibid.  XXX.  SI  ; 
domdela  qudrimaculaia,  Lin.;  Carabus  puU^Um^  Panz.  ibid.  XXXVIII* 
a;  XL.  $1  C.  dorit,  Panz.  ibid.  9;  Elaphrtu  rvpestrii.  Fab.  Fkns.  ibid. 
XL.  6;  adeconii,  Panz.  ibid.  LXXIH.  4;  C.  uHiJahts,  Lin.  Pam.  ibid. 
XL.  7.  9;  C.  btpuneiahu,  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  III.  55.  xiv.  169;  Elapkrtu  ruji^ 
^xiUii,  Panz.  ibid.  XXXVIIL  21 ;  Elaphrm  imprt$tui,  F.  Panz.  iMdL  XL.  a ; 
Blaphnu  paludosui,  ibid  XX.  4. 

f  Trecktu  rubetu,  Clunr.  Entom.  HeW.  II.  ii.  B.  b.  The  carabns  mtn^ 
Mtttttu,  which  he  represents  in  the  same  plate,  A.  a.  is  a  stenolophus,  Cmw' 
but  meroi^  Fanz.  Faan.  Insect.  Grerm.  XI.  4.  The  G.  Matoreta  of  BAM. 
Ziegler  and  Dejean  appears  to  me  to  border  on  that  of  TrechnsL  The 
•species  on  which  it  is  founded  is  very  near  the  karpaitu  coUarit  of  Bl  Gyl- 
lenhall.  The  maxiUary  palpi  terminate,  as  well  as  those  of  Trechusi  ia 
the  manner  of  a  spindle,  only  the  last  articulation  but  one  is  much  shorter 
than  the  following.  The  anterior  tarsi  are  slightly  dilated  in  the  malcsi 
This  insect  appears  to  connect  the  trechus  with  various  smaller  species  of 
Stenolophi  of  Bf .  Dejean. 

BLBinn  of  the  same  natnralists,  are  some  of  the  species  of  TreduM, 
more  narrow  and  more  elongated,  with  aubisometric  conlet,  in  the  Ibna 
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The  pentomerous,  aquatic,  earnivorous  Coleoptera,  form 
a  third  tribe,  that  of  H ydrocav thabi,  or  Swimmers. 

Their  jfSeet  are  adapted  to  natation ;  the  last  four  are  oom" 
presBed,  cilialed,  or  pkite-formed,  and  the  last  two  are  remote 
ttom  the  others.  The  mandibles  are  almost  entirely  covered. 
The  body  is  always  oval,  with  the  eyes  not  much  projecting, 
and  the  cordet  more  wide  than  long.  The  crotchet  which 
terminates  the  jaws  is  arched  from  its  base.  Those  of  the 
tarsi  are  often  unequal. 

These  insects  compose  the  genus  Dytiacue  and  Gyrinua  of 
Oeoffroy.  They  pass  the  first  and  last  state  of  their  life  in 
the  fresh  and  tranquil  waters  of  lakes,  of  marshes,  ponds. 
Ire  They  swim  very  well,  and  repair  from  time  to  time  to 
the  surfisice  to  respire.  They  easily  remount  thither  by 
holdiiig  their  feet  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  suffering  them* 
sdves  to  float  Their  body  being  reversed,  they  elevate 
the  binder  part  a  little  out  of  the  water,  raise  the  extremity 
of  their  elytra,  or  incline  the  end  of  their  abdomen ;  so  that 
the  air  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  stigmata  which  they 
oover,  and  from  thence  into  the  tracheae.  They  are  very 
vnracious,  and  live  on  small  animals,  which,  like  them, 
make  their  constant  residence  in  the  same  element.  They 
do  not  remove  from  it,  but  during  the  night,  or  at  its 
approach.  When  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  they 
shed  a  most  nauseous  odour.  The  light  sometimes  attracts 
them  into  the  interior  of  houses. 

Their  larvse  have  the  body  long  and  narrow,  composed  of 
twelve  rings,  of  which  the  first  is  the  larger,  with  the 
head  strong,  and  presenting  two  powerful  mandibles,  curved 
into  an  arch,  and  pierced  near  their  point  with  small  anteiinsB 

of  a  rerened  and  trancated  triangle^  and  with  mandibles  coosideraibly 
l«)ger,  and  prokNiged  beyond  the  labrum.  l%ey  are  foaad  aadfif  stoatf^ 
maritine  coastf,aiid  even  in  the  tea  itidf. 

E  2 
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^th  palpi,  and  six  simple  eyes  on  each  side,  approximating 
closely.  They  have  six  feet,  tolerably  long,  often  fringed. 
vrith  hair,  and  terminated  by  two  small  claws.  They  are 
agile,  camiyorous,  and  respire  either  by  the  anus  or  by  spe- 
cies of  fins  which  imitate  gills.  They  come  out  of  the  water 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  nymphs. 

This  tribe  is  composed  of  two  principal  geneia. 

Dttiscus, 

Which  have  the  antennae  like  threads,  longer  than  the  head, 
two  eyes,  the  anterior  feet  shorter  than  the  following,  and  the 
last  most  frequently  terminated  by  a  compressed  tarsus^ 
going  in  a  point.  They  swim  with  much  swiftness  by  the 
asiristance  of  their  feet,  furnished  with  long  hidrs,  and  parti* 
larly  with  the  last  two.  They  dart  on  other  insects,  aquatic 
worms,  &C.  In  the  majority  of  the  males  the  four  anterior 
tarsi  have  their  first  three  articulations  widened,  and  spungy 
underneath.  Those  of  the  first  pair  are  especially  remarks 
able  in  the  larger  species.  These  three  articulations  form 
there  a  large  palette,  the  inferior  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  small  bodies,  some  like  papillae,  and  others  larger,  and 
in  the  form  of  suckers,  &c.  Some  females  are  distinguished 
from  their  males  by  furrowed  cases.  The  larvae  have  the 
body  composed  of  from  eleven  to  twelve  rings,  and  covered 
with  a  scaly  plate.  They  are  long,  big-bellied  towards  the 
middle,  more  narrow  at  the  two  extremities,  particularly  be- 
hind, where  the  last  rings  form  an  elongated  cone,  furnished 
on  the  sides  with  a  fringe  of  floating  hairs,  with  which  the 
animal  pushes  the  water  and  causes  his  body  to  advance, 
which  is  usually  terminated  by  two  conical  threads,  barbed, 
and  mobile.  Between  them  are  two  small  cylindrical  bodies, 
pierced  with  a  hole  at  their  extremity,  and  which  are  aeri- 
form conduits,  to  which  the  two  trachea  lead.  Stigmata, 
however,  are  distinguishable  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen. 
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The  head  is  large,  oval,  attached  to  the  corslet  by  a  neck, 
^th  mandibles  very  much  arched,  and  under  the  extremity 
4>f  which  De  Greer  has  perceived  a  longitudinal  cleft,  so  that 
in  this  respect  these  organs  resemble  the  mandibles  of  the 
larvae  of  antlions,  and  serve  as  suckers.  The  mouth,  never- 
theless, presents  jaws  and  a  labrum,  with  palpi.  The  first 
three  rings  have  each  a  pair  of  feet,  tolerably  long,  the 
leg  and  tarsus  of  whidi  are  bordered  with  hairs,  which. are 
also  useful  in  swimming.  The  first  ring  is  larger  or  longer, 
and  defended  underneath,  as  well  as  above,  by  a  scaly  plate. 

These  larvae  suspend  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
by  means  of  two  lateral  appendages  at  the  end  of  their  tail, 
and  which  they  keep  dry.  When  they  desire  suddenly  to 
change  place,  they  give  to  their  .body  a  prompt  and  vermicu- 
lar motion,  and  strike  the  water  with  their  tail.  They  are 
nourished  more  particularly  with  the  larvae- of  gnats,  stipulae, 
libellulae,  asselli,  &c.  When  the  time  of  their  transforma- 
tion is  cpme  they  quit  the  water,  gain  the  shore,  and  bury 
themselves  in  the  ground ;  but  it  must  be  always  moistened, 
or  very  humid.  They  there  form  an  oval  cavity,  in  which 
they  shut  themselves  up. 

According  to  Roesel,  the  eggs  of  the  dytiacus  marginaKs 
exclude  the  young  in  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  laying. 
At  the  end  of  from  four  to  five  days  the  larva  is  already 
four  or  five  lines  in  length,  and  moults  for  the  first  time. 
The  second  change  of  skin  takes  place  at  the  end  of  an  in- 
terval of  the  same  duration,  and  the  animal  is  as  large 
again.  The  length  of  two  inches  is  the  limit  of  its  growth. 
'  In  summer  it  has  been  observed  to  change  into  the  nymph- 
state  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  and  into  the  perfect  insect, 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  afterwards.  Besides  the  cloaca  of  the 
insects  of  this  family,  the  dytisci  have  a  ccecum  tolerably 
long,  which  is  perceptible  in  the  larva  state. 

This  great  genus  is  subdivided  as  follows : 
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Some  have  the  anteniifle  composed  of  eleven  disdnict  articu- 
lations,  the  external  palpi  filiform,  or  a  little  thicker  at  their 
extremity,  and  the  hase  of  their  posterior  feet,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  others,  uncovered. 

Sometimes  the  thickness  of  the  antennae  gradually  dimi- 
nishes  from  their  origin  as  far  as  their  extremity ;  the  last 
articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is  simply  obtuse  at  its  eztie- 
mity»  without  emargination.     Such  are 

Dytiscus  (Proper), 

In  whibh  all  the  tarsi  have  five  very  distinct  articulations, 
and  of  which  the  anterior  two  have,  in  the  males,  the  first 
three  articulations  very  broad,  and  forming  altogether  a  pal- 
let, either  oval  or  transverse,  or  orbicular. 

D.  LaHseimus^  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ. 
LXXXVI.  i.  Nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  very 
distinct  by  the  compressed  and  trenchant  dilation  of  the  ex- 
ternal margin  of  the  wing-cases  whose  edge  is  yellowish. 
The  corslet  is  edged  all  around  with  the  same  colour.  The 
cases  are  furrowed  and  ribbed  in  the  female.  Found  in  the 
department  of  the  Vosges,  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  in 
Germany. 

2).  Marginalia^  Lin.  Panz.  Und,  3.  About  one-fourth 
smaller,  having  also  a  yellowish  border  all  around  the  cors- 
let, and  a  line  of  the  same  colour  on  the  extemal  and  not 
dilated  edge  of  the  wing-cases.  Those  of  the  female  are  fur- 
rowed from  their  base,  as  far  as  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length. 

Fabricius  tells  us,  that  when  turned  upon  its  back,  it  re- 
places itself  by  leaping,  in  its  ordinary  position. 

Esper  preserved,  for  three  years  and  a  half,  in  a  glass  Tea- 
sel, a  dytiscus  of  this  species,  and  always  in  good  health. 
He  used  to  give  it  every  week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  a  fait 
of  raw  beefy  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  which  it  would  attack 
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vidi  aviditj,  and  Budc  the  blood  out  in  the  most  complete 
xDomer.  It  is  capaUe  of  fiuting  for  four  weeks  at  least. 
It  talk  the  bxown  hydrofAilus,  though  as  big  again  as 
itself,  by  piercing  it  between  the  head  and  the  corslet,  the 
onlj  part  of  the  body  which  is  without  defence.  According 
to  Esper  it  is  sensible  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
indicates  them  by  the  height  to  which  it  rises  in  the  bottle. 

D.  Masaa&j  Fab.  Roes.  In.  II.  Aquat.  Class.  I.  iL 
More  narrow,  or  more  oval,  and  more  dq)re8sed  than  the 
preceding.  The  external  edge  of  the  corslet  and  wing-cases 
is  ydlowish.  These  cases  are  very  finely  striated  in  the  fe- 
male. Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  Ger- 
many. 

/>.  SerricomiSf  Payk.  Nov.  Sect.  Acad.  Scient.  Stockh. 
XX.,  1. 3.  Very  singular  frpm  the  irregular  form  of  the 
antennc  in  the  male,  of  which  the  four  last  articulations  form 
a  compfessed  mass,  and  denticulated  like  a  saw.* 

CoLYMBETES,  Ckirv. 

In  which  all  the  tarsi  have  also  five  articulations  very  dis- 
tinct, but  the  anterior  four  have,  in  the  males,  their  first 
tiiree  articulations  equally  dilated,  and  form  together  only  a 

*  Dr.  Leach  hat  founded  on  this  character  his  genus,  AoAau8~(ZooI. 
ICsc  in.  pag.  69,  and  72.)  Some  slight  differences  in  the  form  and 
Mbtave  {uroportions  of  the  articulations  of  the  external  maxillary  palpi 
have  also  detennined  him  to  establish  some  others^  such  as  those  of 
HrOiAncvs  (D.  Ifybneri^  tramvenaiit,  gtagnalii  4'vUtatut)  of  Acilius(I>. 
SaleatMi\  and  of  Taoous  ( D.  lateraUg).  The  last  alone  may  be  preserved 
in  consequence  of  some  other  characters.  The  hinder  feet  have  the  legs 
shorty  very  broad,  and  their  tarsi  are  terminated  only  by  a  single  crotchet. 
To  the  species  described  above,  add,  D.  SulctUm,  Fab.  Clairv.  Entom. 
Uelv.  UL  xx;  D  CasUlii,  Oliv.  Col.  III.  40.  1.7;  D.punetattu.  ibid. 
1.  6.  1.  and  1.  e.;  D.  aactdaiut^  ibid.  Ill  30;  D.  kntgaius,  ibid.  SJ; 
D.  ifigmmiaiMt,  ibid.  94;  Buficoilit,  ibid.  ii.  SO;  D.  vUiatit,  ibid.  1.  5; 
DtgriseuSf  ibid.ii.  12  ;  D.  tticticui,  ibid.  ii.  2;  D.  drcun^xuig  F. 
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small  palette  in  the  form  of  a  long  square.  Their  antennv 
are  at  least  of  the  length  of  the  head  and  corslet.  The  body 
is  perfectly  oval,  and  more  broad  than  high.  The  eyes  are 
either  not  at  all,  or  very  little  prominent.* 

Hygkobia,   Lat.      Hydrachna,  Fab.   Clairv.      Pielobius, 

Schoenh. 

Wliich  again  have  the  tarsi  with  five  distinct  articulations, 
and  of  which  the  four  anterior  ones  are  dilated  almost  equally 
at  their  base,  in  the  males,  into  a  small  palette  formed  like  a 
long  square,  but  whose  antenns  are  shorter  than  the  head  and 
corslet ;  which  have  the  body  oval,  very  thick  in  the  middle, 
and  the  eyes  prominent.-f* 

*  D,/utcus,  PbQZ.  Faun.  Insect  Germ.  LXXXVI.  5.;  D,  Cmeraa, 
F.  Panz.  iAid.  XXXI.  ii.;  D.  zonaitu,  F.  Paoz.  ibid.  XXXVIII.  5;  D.  H- 
jmnciaiui,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  XCI.  6;  D./enntraiui,  F.  Panz.  ibid,  XXXVIIL 
16 ;  D.  Chaicwatui^  F.  Panz.  t&»l  17;  D.  ater^  F  Panz.  ibid.  15;  D.gutU^ 
tut,  Payk.  Panz.  ibid.  XC.  L;  DJvBgemuut,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  XXXVIII.  14 ; 
D.  bi-pustulaiui,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  CI.  2  :  D.  Stagnaiii,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  XCI.  7 ; 
D.  tramversaUt,  F.  Panz.  Ufid.  LXXXVI.  6 ;  D.  abbreviatut,  F.  P&ns. 
ibid.  XrV.  L ;  D.  maculaiuM,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  7. ;  D.  agi&t,  F.  Pbnz.  ibid.  XC. 
8 ;  D.  adsperiut,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  XXXVIII.  18 ;  D.  nmytut,  F.  Panz.  XXVI. 
3.  5.;  D.  letmder,  Oliv.  &id.  Hi.  S3;  D  maius,  Oliv.  ibid, ii  17;  D.b^ 
macuiatus,  Oliv.  ibid,  18  See  Clarville,  Entom.  Helv.»  torn.  II.,  genua 
Mymbetes. 

Some  small  species  having  no  distinct  scutellum,  and  whose  anterior 
tarsi  are  but  little  dilated  in  the  males,  compose  the  genus 

LACoruiLos  of  Dr.  Leach. — He  quotes  the  following:  D.  AyoliMtf* 
Marsh ;  D.  tnterrupttu,  Panz. ;  D.  numdut,  Lin. ;  D.  marmoreui^  Oliv* 
See  his  Zool.  Miscel.  III.  p.  7S. 

f  Hydrachna  Hemunrn,  Fab.  Latr.  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.  I.  vi.  5; 
ClMrv.  Entom.  HeW.  II.  xxvii.  A.  a. ;  H.  vUgmota,  Clairv.  tM.  B.  b. 

These  insects,  and  the  Halipli  form  in  the  method  of  Dr.  Leach,  ZooL 
Misc.  III.  p.  68,  a  particular  group,  having  for  charactersi  a  scutdlom, 
all  the  feet  adapted  for  walking,  five  articulations  in  all  the  tarsi,  and  two 
crotchets  at  the  end  of  the  last. 
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■  •  •  • 

Hydboposus,  Ckdry.  HyphydruSy  Lat.  Schoenh., 

Iq  which  the  four  anterior  tarsi  almost  similar,  and  spungy 
underneath,  in  both  sexes,  have  but  four  distinct  articulations, 
the  fourth  being  nullified,  or  very  small  and  concealed,  as 
well  as  a  part  of  the  last  in  a  deep  fissure  of  the  third. 

They  have  no  apparent  scutellum,  biit  the  preceding,  with 
the  exception  of  some  small  species,  have  a  very  sensible 
one. 

We  might  detach  from  them  some  specie^  (The  Hy- 
drachnae,  gibba^  avalis,  and  scripta  of  Fabricus;  Hyphydrus 
LyraiuSf  Schcenh.  Synon.  Insect.  II.  iv.  i.),  whose  body  is 
very  gibbous,  or  almost  globular,  and  oi  which  the  least 
articulation  of  the  four  anterior  tarsi  is  very  small,  and  pro- 
jects but  little  beyond  the  preceding.  {Hypht/drus,  Lat.) 
The  others  have  the  body  oval  and  less  thick.* 

Sometimes  the  antennas  are  a  little  dilated,  and  wider  to- 
wards the  middle  of  their  length ;  the  last  articulation  of 
the  labial  palpi  has  an  emargination,  and  appears  forked. 

NoTESUs,  Clairv. 

The  scutellum  is  wanting ;  the  tarsi  have  five  distinct  arti- 
culations, the  first  two  of  the  four  anterior  ones  are  dilated  in 
the  males,  and  form  an  elongated  palette.     The  first  articu- 

The  Hygrobue  have  the  external  palpi  a  little  swelled  at  their  extre- 
mitjy  two  strong  spurs,  and  approximating  to  each  other,  at  the  end  of 
the  ^gs;  and  their  anterior  tarsi  capable  of  being  folded  under  the  legs, 
OD  which  they  depend. 

*  The  Dytiscas :  mmqualii^  reHculaitu,  confluent,  pkipes,  pichu,  gend' 
nut,  Bneatut,  halenm,  duodedm-^puttulaint,  donaUt,  tejt-puttulatut,  pahtt" 
#m,  depretnu,  lUnratnt,  planut,  erythrocephabu,  nigrita,  granularity  of  Fabri- 
ctus.  See  Schcenherr.  Synon.  Insect  torn.  II.  genus  Hyphydrut ;  Panzer, 
Index Entonk  mtiaoM' Hyirapotut,  and  Clainr.  Entom.  Helv.,  torn.  IL 
same  genus. 
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ladoD  of  the  two  anterior  tarsi  is  covered  in  the  same  indivi- 
duals by  a  broad  spur,  plate-fonned.  The  pectoral  piece 
whidi  bears  die  hinder  feet,  has  «m  eadi  side  a  deep  groove. 
DyAacus  crmaaieormt^  Fab.  Cbdnr.  ESntooL  Helv.  IL  xxxiL 

The  oihens  have  but  six  distinct  articnlatimis  on  the  aiw 
tennae.  Tlieir  external  palpi  terminate  oval-like,  or  by  a 
more  alender  articulation,  and  going  into  a  point.  The  base 
of  their  posterior  feet  is  covered  with  a  large  lamina,  of  a 
buckler-form. 

The  body  is  gibbous  underneath,  -and  ovoid,  as  in  hygro- 
bia.  But  they  have  no  scuteilum,  and  all  their  tarsi  are 
filifbnn^  with  five  distinct  articulations,  and  almost  cylindri- 
cal, and  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  form  in  both  sexes. 
These  are 

Haliplus,  Lat.    HopRius,  Clairv.     Cnemidatusj  Uig.* 
The  second  genus,  or  that  of 

Gybikus, 

Comprehends  those  whose  antoinie  are  dub-formed,  and 
shorter  than  the  head.  The  first  two  feet  are  long,  advanced 
in  the  form  of  arms,  and  the  other  four  very  much  com- 
pressed,  broad,  and  fin-formed.  The  eyes  are  four  in  num- 
ber. 

The  body  is  oval,  and  usually  very  shining.  The  antennae, 
inserted  in  a  cavity  in  front  of  the  eyes,  have  the  second  arti- 
culation prolonged  externally  in  the  form  of  an  auricle,  and 
the  following  articulations  (of  which  but  seven  are  visible, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  are  the  longer),  very  short,  very 

•  The Dy^udzfidmu, mpneumtp  oi&qmu^ of  Fahridnt.  See  iMnaS^ 
Geoer.  CmL  et  Insect.  I.  p.  S54;  Cbirr.  Entom.  Hdv.  tool.  IL  geaai 
SbpShu,  XXXI.  Fkni.  lod.  Eaton*  geooi  icL,  aad  fidioenhflrr.  SynouL 
Insect.  II.  genus  Cnemidoiys. 
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cfoirdedy  and  unite  into  a  mass,  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
apindle^and  a  little  curved.  The  head  is  sunk  in  the  corslet^ 
as  far  as  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  and  divided  by  a  border, 
so  that  there  appear  two  above  and  two  below.  The  labrum 
is  rounded,  and  very  much  ciliated  in  front.  The  palpi  are 
Very  small^  and  the  interior  of  the  maxillary  is  wanting,  or 
a  mere  abortion  in  many  species,  more  eqiedally  in  the 
largest  The  corslet  is  short  and  transverse.  The  elytra  are 
obtuse  or  truncated  at  the  posterior  end,  and  leave  the  anus 
uncovered,  which  terminates  in  a  point.  The  two  antericMr 
feet  are  slender,  long,  folded  in  double,  and  almost  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  body,  in  a  state  of  contraction,  and  terminated 
by  a  very  short  and  very  compressed  tarsus,  the  under  part 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  fine  and  thick  brush,  in  the  males. 
The  other  four  are  broad,  very  slender,  as  it  were  mem- 
branous, and  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi  form  small  leaves, 
disposed  like  furbelows. 

The  gyrini  are  in  generd  of  small  or  middle  size.  They 
are  seen  from  the  first  days  of  spring  to  the  end  of  autumn, 
at  the  surface  of  dormant  waters,  and  even  on  those  of  the 
tea,  often  assembled  in  troops.  They  appear  there,  from  the 
effect  of  the  light,  like  brilliant  points,  swimming  or  running 
with  an  extreme  agility,  making  turns,  circular,  oblique,  and 
in  all  directions,  from  which  comes  the  name  of  etquaticjlea, 
and  tourniquet^  given  them  by  some  writers.  Sometimes 
they  repose  and  appear  perfectly  motionless,  but  the  moment 
they  are  ap^voached  they  escape  by  swimming,  and  imme- 
diatdy  sink  under  water  with  the  greatest  celerity.  The 
last  four  feet  serve  them  as  oars,  and  the  first  two  for 
seizing  their  prey.  Placed  on  the  surface  of  the  water  the 
upper  part  of  their  body  always  remains  dry,  and  when  they 
dive,  an  air-bubble,  like  a  silvery  globe,  remains  attached  to 
their  hinder  part.  If  they  are  seized,  a  milky  liquid  oozes 
from  their  body,  and  is  spread  over  it,  which  produces  the 
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disagreeable  and  penetrating  odour  which  they  then  exhale, 
and  which  remains  a  long  time  on  the  fingers.  They  copulate 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Sometimes  they  remain  at  the 
bottom,  fixed  to  the  pUmts.  It  is  there  in  all  probability 
that  they  conceal  themselves  to  pass  the  winter. 

M.  Leon  Dufour  has  published,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural 
Science,  some  anatomical  observations  on  these  insects.  The 
narrow  intestine  is  remarkable  for  its  length.  The  coscum  is 
not  lateral  like  that  of  the  dytisci.  The  genital  male 
organs  difiW  from  those  of  the  other  camivora. 

Gr.  NatatoTj  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Oerm.  III.  5 ;  De 
Oeer.  Insect.  IV.  xiii,  4. 19.  Three  lines  in  length,  oval, 
very  smooth,  very  shining,  of  a  black,  bronzed  above,  black 
underneath,  and  with  fawn-coloured  feet.  The  scutellum  is 
triangular,  very  pointed,  a  little  longer  than  broad.  The 
elytra  are  rounded  at  the  end,  with  small  sunken  points, 
forming  regular  and  longitudinal  lines. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  aquatic  plants.  They 
are  very  small,  in  the  form  of  little  cylinders,  and  of  a  white 
a  little  yellowish.  The  larva  has  the  body  long,  slender, 
linear,  and  composed  of  thirteen  rings,  of  which  the  first 
three  have  each  a  pair  of  feet.  The  head  large,  in  an  elon- 
gated oval,  and  very  flatted,  presents  the  same  parts  as  those 
of  the  larvae  of  the  dytisci ;  but  here  the  fourth  ring  and  the 
following  seven,  have  on  each  side  a  conical,  membranous, 
and  flexible  thread,  and  barbed  at  the  edges.  The  twelfth 
ring  has  four  similar  threads,  but  much  larger,  and  more 
directed  backwards.  Two  very  fine  trachess  traverse  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  and  receive  from  each  thread  an 
arterial  vessel.  The  last  ring  of  the  body  is  very  small,  and 
terminated  by  four  long  and  parallel  crotchets.  This  larva 
lives  in  the  water,  and  proceeds  from  it  in  the  commencement 
of  August,  to  pass  into  the  nymph  state.  It  forms,  with  a 
matter  which  it  derives  from  its  body,  and  similar  to  grey 
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paper,  a  Bmall  oval  shell,  pointed  at  the  two  ends,  which  it 
affixes  to  the  leaves  of  a  reed,  and  shutsitself  up  there. 
This  species  is  very  common  in  Europe.* 

*  'See  for  the  other  species,  Olivier,  Col.  III.  No.  41,  and  Schoenherr. 
Sjnom.  Insect  11.  No.  S5,  We  find  abo  in  the  Environs  of  Pftris,  the 
Gyrini,  Mtmi^iif  and  bicolar,  of  Fabridus.  The  largest  species,  and  all  exotic, 
have  no  sensible  scutellum,  and  their  palpi  are  but  four  in  number. 

Mr.  Madeaj  (the  younger)^  Annal.  Jav«  I.  p.  30,  forms  a  peculiar 
genus,  under  the  name  of  Dinxutbs,  with  the  spedes  whose  labium  is 
not  dilated,  whose  palpi  are  club-formed,  which  have  all  the  anterior  feet 
of  the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  antennas  terminated  in  a  point  He 
names  but  one  spedes  (PoSiui), 
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Ok  this  immensely  numerous  order  of  the  insect  class,  we 
can  afford  but  a  moderate  portion  of  supplementary  matter. 
Not  that  the  study  of  coleopterous  insects  is  devoid  of 
interest;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  replete  with  all  that  may 
gratify  curiosity,  and  communicate  instruction.  But  with 
not  a  great  many  exceptions,  the  animals  now  under  our 
consideration  arrest  our  attention,  more  from  peculiarities 
of  structure  and  appearance,  than  those  of  habitudes  and 
manners.  On  the  former  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dilate, 
further,  than  may  be  necessary  to  supply  any  omission  in 
the  very  ample  details  of  the  text ;  on  the  latter  we  shall 
endeavour  to  glean  as  much  information  as  possible. 

This  order  is  not  one  of  a  new  creation — ^Aristotle  may, 
with  propriety,  be  considered  as  its  founder,  having  Been 
the  first  to  name  and  define  it.  The  name  is  derived  from 
mpoy,  a  wing,  and  xoXio^,  a  sheath  or  case,  and  Aristotle  em- 
braces within  his  definition  all  insects  with  the  character  of 
increased  wings,  <<  oow  td  st^w  i^tt  n  xoXm.**^  As  many  as  have 
the  wing  in  a  sheath.  To  this  have  been  added,  by  subse- 
quent authors,  such  characters  as  the  folding  of  the  wings, 
and  the  straight  suture  of  the  elytra.  These  characters, 
however,  are  not  universal  in  the  order;  some  beetles  are 
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destitute  of  both  wings  and  sheath,  and  many,  though  pos- 
sessmg  the  latter,  have  not  the  former.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Meloe  and  many  Carabi.  Nor  does  the  transverse 
fiilding  of  the  wings  always  exist.  It  is  not  found  for  in- 
stance in  BupreattSy  MohrchuSf  and  some  others.  The 
straight  suture  of  the  elytra,  again,  is  wanting  in  Meloe. 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  it  must  be  owned,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  odeoptera  constitute  one  of  the  most 
natural  groups  in  the  animal  kii^om»  It  unites  an  im- 
mense number  of  insects  that  have  the  greatest  possible 
rdations  to  each  other,  and  are  separated  from  all  the  rest 
by  numerous  and  strongly  distinguishing  characters.  A 
reference  to  the  text  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
inquirer  oa  this  subject 

This  order  corresponds  to  the  EletUher<Ua  of  Fabricius, 
a  name  devised  from  the  disposition  of  the  jaws,  which  are 
free,  or  do  not  support  that  appendage  called  galea^  which 
characterizes  the  mouth  of  the  Orthoptcra,  which  the  same 
author  termed  ulonata. 

The  coleoptera,  for  the  most  part,  remain  a  very  long 
time  under  the  larva  form,  sometimes  even  three  or  four 
years,  while  they  scarcely  live  for  some  weeks  in  the  perfect 
state.  It  is  only  under  the  first  form  that  their  growth 
takes  place,  during  which  they  change  their  skin  several 
times.  All  such  differences  are  referable  to  the  degree  of 
nourishment.  Each  family  of  coleopterous  insects  expe- 
riences modifications  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
the  quality  of  the  food,  and  other  particulars  which  belong 
to  the  admirable  order  which  nature  has  observed  in  the 
respective  relations  of'  all  her  productions.  Thus,  the  larvse 
of  the  herbivorous  coleoptera,  as  those  of  chryaomdaj  crioceris 
and  galeruca,  acquire  their  full  growth  in  a  few  months^ 
audit  is  under  the  form  of  eggs,  that  the  species  is  continued 
and  exists  during  the  winter.    Others,  such  as  prioceriSj  the 
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lametticomes^  &c.,  pass  many  winters  under  ground,  where 
they  feed  on  roots,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  trunks  of  trees, 
sheltered  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  This  is 
observable  in  the  horn-beetle,  the  May-bug,  the  caprioomes. 
In  fine,  there  are  colebptera,  such  as  rhinocerus,  whose 
larvae  feed  and  undergo  transformation  in  fruits  and  the 
seeds  of  vegetables.  It  is  in  this  dwelling,  in  the  very  centre 
of  their  aliments,  that  these  insects,  in  the  nymph  state, 
pass  all  the  cold  season ;  and  they  do  not  acquire  wings  and 
begin  to  propagate  their  race,  until  the  time  when  ^fecun- 
dation takes  place  in  the  plants,  in  whose  germs  their  eggs 
are  to  be  deposited. 

All  the  larvae  of  the  coleoptera  change  their  skin. 
Moulting  takes  place  many  times,  pretty  nearly  as  in  the 
caterpillars  of  the  lepidoptera.  Four  or  five  such  changes 
of  skin  have  been  counted  in  the  larvae  of  Tenebrio, 

In  the  nymph  state  the  coleoptera  take  no  nourishment* 
They  are  perfectly  inactive  and  motionless,  though  all  their 
parts  are  clearly  distinct.  Immediately  after  their  trans- 
formation, all  these  nymphs  are  of  s  white,  more  or  less 
transparent,  or  yellowish,  and  exceedingly  soft  The  ma- 
jority of  them  cover  themselves  in  cavities,  the  walls  of 
which  they  have  consolidated,  so  as  to  form  of  them  a  kind 
of  shell.  Under  a  sort  of  very  thin  epidermis,  the  corneous 
sheaths,  which  are  to  form  all  the  articulations  of  their 
body,  by  lodging  the  muscles  and  viscera,  are  consolidated, 
and  variously  coloured,  until  the  insect  has  acquired  suflBcient 
strength  to  break  its  shell,  and  appear  in  the  open  light; 
that  is,  if  it  be  intended  that  it  should  seek  its  food  at  that 
period  of  the  day  when  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun 
exercise  all  their  influence;  or,  in  the  shades  of  night,  if, 
like  the  lampyrides,  the  photophygi,  and  the  ligophili, 
darkness  and  obscurity  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
their 
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Without  any  particular  regard  to  method,  we  shall  add 
a  few  observations  to  the  structural  details  of  the  text. 

The  elytra,  or  sheaths  of  the  membranaceous  wings,  can 
only  be  removed  from  the  body  at  a  right  angle.  They  do 
not  strike  the  air  in  flight.  Once  extended  they  remain 
flxed,  and  their  separation  constantly  precedes  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  wings,  properly  so  called.  Their  form,  consistence, 
and  colour,  vary  much.  They  sometimes  embrace  the  abdo- 
men^  and  are  as  it  were  soldered  together  completely  by  the 
suture,  which  always  involves  the  total  absence  of  the  wings. 
This  is  observable  in  anthia  and  tachypus,  among  the  creo- 
phagi,  in  many  brachycera,  and  weevils;  in  lamia,  blaps, 
eurychorus,  pimelia,  some  alumi,  and  chrysomelae.  At  other 
times,  as  in  many  galerucse,  and  in  meloe,  the  elytra,  very 
well  distinct  and  separate,  do  not  protect  the  entire  abdomen, 
and  nevertheless  do  not  cover  any  membranaceous  wings, 
which  are  entirely  wanting.  While  in  the  rhipiphora, 
molorchus,  aedemera,  and  sitarides,  the  elytra  narrowed, 
shortened,  and  not  united  in  their  entire  length  by  a  suture, 
do  not  suffice  to  cover  the  extent  of  the  membranaceous 
wings. 

The  shape  of  these  organs  is  very  various.  Their  general 
form  is  more  or  less  oblong,  or  inclining  to  the  elliptical. 
This  is  the  case  when  they  are  taken  together  in  their  state 
of  repose.  Considering  them  separately,  the  shape  inclines 
to  that  of  an  isoceles  triangle,  the  external  side  being  curvili- 
near. Wlien  truncated,  they  are  of  a  quadrangular  form  in 
general,  sometimes  trapezoid,  sometimes  in  an  oblong,  and 
sometimes  in  a  perfect  square.  Their  proportions  are  very 
different ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  twice  as  long  as 
broad.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the 
Buprestis  gigeiSj  for  instance,  the  length  is  three  times  the 
breadth.  In  many  Staphylinidce  they  are  as  wide  as  they 
are  long,  and  sometimes  wider.    Though  the  general  rule  is, 
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that  they  are  narrower  at  the  apex  than  the  base,  yet, 
nevertheless,  in  some  instances,  as  in  cef tain  species  of  Lycus, 
the  reverse  is  a  fact.  In  other  instances,  their  width  is 
every  where  the  same.  Sometimes  their  form  is  convex, 
and  sometimes  extremely  flat. 

The  mode  in  which  these  peculiar  organs,  of  which  we  are 
treating,  are  often  sculptured,  is  very  curious,  and  often  very 
beautiful.  Some  are  marked  with  strie  or  furrows,  others 
with  slightly  raised  ridges.  That  these  elevations  and  d^ 
pressions,  not  only  in  the  elytra,  but  on  other  parts,  are  not 
intended  for  the  mere  purposes  of  ornament,  Mr.  Kirby 
maintains,  with  much  appearance  of  reason.  ^^  By  means  of 
these,'^  remarks  that  gentleman,  **  many  important  purposes 
that  do  not  at  first  sight  strike  the  observer,  may  be  served, 
such  as  giving  firmness  to  the  crust  in  those  places  where  it 
is  most  wanted;  diminishing  its  power  of  resistance  in 
others,  so  that  it  may  yield  somewhat  to  the  action  of  the 
muscles;  increasing  or  deducting  from  the  weight  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper  equipoise  during  its  motions, 
whether  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  water.  The 
depressions  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  crust,  in  many  in- 
stances, produce  an  elevation  of  it  in  the  interior,  and  so 
afibrd  a  useful  point  of  attachment  to  certain  muscles.  This 
observation  seems  more  especially  applicable  to  those  exca- 
vations which  are  common  to  particular  tribes  or  genera; 
thus  the  doi*sal  longitudinal  channel  to  be  met  with  on  the 
prothorax  of  most  of  the  ground  beetles,  {Eulrechinaj)  on 
the  inside  of  the  crust,  has  a  corresponding  ridge.  In 
Locuata  DtuBy  also,  a  Brazil  locust,  the  same  part  has  four 
transverse  channels,  corresponding  with  which,  on  the  inside, 
are  as  many  septa  or  ridges  to  which  muscles  are  attached ; 
and  those  larger  impressed  puncta  denominated  puncta  or- 
dinaria,  which  distinguished  the  same  part  in  Geoirupes 
and  many  of  the  warabceidce  within  are  elevated  so  as  to 
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fonn  a  sort  of  ginglympus  articulation  with  the  base  of  the 
anterior  coxae.  The  other  impressed  piincta  so  often  to  be 
seen  on  the  different  parts  of  various  insects,  which  some- 
times, so  entirely  cover  the  surface,  that  scarcely  any  interval 
is  discoverable  between  them,  though  in  many  cases  they 
appear  to  be  mere  impressions  which  attenuate,  but  do  not 
perforate  the  crust,  yet  in  others,  perhaps,  equally  or 
more  numerous,  they  are  real  pores  which  pass  through  the 
integument.  If,  for  instance,  you  take  the  thoracic  shield 
of  the  cock-chafer  (Melolontha  vulgaris),  and  after  removing 
the  muscle,  &c.,  hold  it  against  the  light  with  the  inner  side 
towards  the  eye,  you  will  see  the  light  through  every  punc- 
ture ;  or  take  the  elytra  of  Geotrupes  stercorarius,  or  any 
common  beetle  in  which  these  organs  have  punctate  stiise, 
and  examine  them  under  a  lens  on  the  inside,  and  you  will 
distinctly  see  that  the  punctures  pass  through  the  elytrum, 
and  the  membrane  that  lines  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  the  case  last  mentioned  these  pores  may  be  of  use,  as  the 
spiracles  are  usually  closely  covered  by  the  elytra  for  the 
better  transmission  of  air  to  those  respiratory  organs.*^ 

The  colour  of  elytra  varies  considerably.  A  curious  ob- 
servation is  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Kirby  that  the 
majority  of  the  coleoptera  which  feed  upon  putrescent  matter 
are  darker  and  more  dismal  in  their  appearance  than  those 
which  feed  on  living  prey,  or  fresh  substances.  Many 
families  or  tribes  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  colours 
of  their  elytra,  which,  as  a  secondary  character,  is  useful  in 
classification. 

'Before  dismissing  this  part  of  our  subject  it  may  be 
requisite  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  uses  to  which  the 
elytra  are  destined  to  serve.  Their  most  evident  use  is  to 
protect  the  wings  from  injuries,  to  which  they  might  other- 
wise be  liable,  in  the  haunts  which  many  of  those  animals 
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frequent,  either  in  search  of  food,  rest,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  their  eggs. 

The  wings  are,  therefore,  in  general,  very  carefully  folded 
up  under  the  elytra,  and  when  the  latter  are  short,  this 
folding  is  more  complicated.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  wings  are  only  partially  protected  by  the  elytra, 
and  in  such  instances  it  is  probable  that,  from  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  animals,  the  wings  are  in  less  danger  of  being 
torn  or  otherwise  injured.  They  also  protect  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  the  abdomen.  The  coleoptera  not 
having  the  spiracles  covered  in  the  latter  part,  by  the  inoscu- 
lations of  the  segments,  as  most  other  insects  have,  may 
require  some  peculiar  covering  for  this  part,  when  they  are 
not  on  the  wing.  The  elytra,  too,  are  not  wholly  without 
their  use  in  flight.  Many  flying  beetles  of  considerable  bulk, 
require  more  support  in  the  air  than  the  extent  of  their 
wings  would  appear  to  aflbrd,  and  though  elytra  do  not 
move  much  in  flight,  they  may,  by  presenting  a  broad 
surface  to  the  air,  act  in  some  measure  as  sails,  and  assist 
the  progress  of  the  insect,  especially  in  flying  before  the 
wind. 

The  membranaceous  wings  are  inserted  equally  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  within  the  elytrum,  which  covers 
them.  They  are  veined  with  anastomoses,  pretty  nearly  like 
those  of  the  hymenoptera,  a  peculiarity  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  neuroptera.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  which  have  been  remarked  in  the  rhipiphora  and 
the  molorchi,  these  membranaceous  wings  are  bent  on  their 
external  edge.  They  form  there  an  angular  articulation, 
which  permits  the  wing,  generally  double  the  length  of  the 
elytrum,  to  conceal  itself  underneath,  and  to  fold  itself 
crosswise  by  a  sort  of  hinge  movement,  which  distinguishes 
these  wings  from  those  of  the  orthoptera.  The  nervures  of 
these  wings  present  very  great  varieties  in  the  different  ge- 
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iiera«  Thus  in  the  cicindelad  there  is  constantly  seen  in  the 
bend  of  their  articulation  a  more  transparent  space,  bounded 
by  a  sort  of  fibrous  ring,  representing  an  eye^  or  circular 
hole.  An  elastic  ligament  brings  back  the  wing  to  the  state 
of  extension  or  flexion,  pretty  nearly  like  the  articulation  of 
the  leg  in  the  birds  called  grallse. 

The  tarsi  of  the  coleoptera  have  been  studied  with  very 
great  attention  by  entomologists,  being  of  so  great  value  in 
determining  the  principal  subdivisions  of  this  very  numerous 
order.  H.  Dumeril  makes  a  curious  remark,  that  the  num- 
ber of  articulations  to  the  tarsi  is  constantly  the  same  in  the 
middle  and  the  anterior  feet,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  count 
the  number  of  the  articulations  of  the  anterior  feet  to  know 
that  of  the  middle  feet,  and  reciprocally. 

The  name  of  CiciXDELiC,  a  Latin  word  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  a  brilliant  insect,  has  been  employed  by 
the  majority  of  authors  to  indicate  insects  very  different  from 
each  other.  Sometimes,  and  most  commonly,  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  glow-worm,  and  sometimes  to  the  cetoniae,  the 
cantharides,  the  nitidulse,  and  all  the  insects  with  metallic 
reflections.  Geoffroy,  remarking  that  the  cantharides  of  the 
shops  had  been  erroneously  termed  cicindelae,  and  that  they 
had  been  ranged  in  the  same  genus  with  the  telephori  which 
•have  not  the  same  number  of  articulations  on  the  tarsi, 
thought  he  would  do  well  to  separate  the  cantharides  from 
the  telephori,  to  which  he  gave  this  name  of  cicindela, 
'*  which,^  says  he,  *^  was  formerly  that  of  a  genus  approach^ 
ing  to  the  glow-worm,  and,  perhaps,  of  this  same  genus  to 
which  we  now  restore  it.^  Our  author,  however,  was  not 
ignorant  that  Linnaeus  had  assigned  this  name  of  cicindela 
to  the  insects  now  under  our  immediate  consideration. 

The  cicinddae  are  very  carnivorous  coleoptera,  ornamented 
most  frequently  with  brilliant  golden  colours.  They  are  met 
with  in  sandy  places,  where  they  run  with  the  utmost  swifts 
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new  on  their  prey,  which  they  devour  alive.  Most  of  them, 
when  seized,  emit  an  agreeable  odour,  slightly  partaking  of 
that  of  musk.  This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  those  insects, 
for  many  others,  inhabiting  sandy  places,  are  found  to  do 
the  same.  Although  the  cicindelse  fly  remarkably  fast  they 
stop  at  but  a  small  distance  from  the  place  which  they  have 
quitted.  In  flying,  some  of  them,  such  as  sylvaHcay  emit  a 
loud  humming  noise.  They  all  appear  to  be  endowed  with 
excellent  sight. 

The  architecture  of  the  larvae  of  this  genus  is  very  curious 
and  interesting.  Their  operations  were  first  observed  by  M. 
6eoilToy,and  the  larvae  themselves  subsequently  well  described 
and  figured  by  M.  Desmarest,  in  the  **  Bulletin  des  Sciences.^ 
This  larva  or  grub  is  to  be  found  during  spring,  and  also  in 
summer  and  autumn,  in  sandy  situations.  It  is  of  a  cylindri- 
cal form,  is  long,  of  a  soft  contexture,  and  a  whitish  colour ; 
the  head  is  squared,  presents  six  or  eight  eyes,  and  is  large. 
These  larvae  have  powerful  jaws,  and  on  the  eighth  ring  of 
the  body  there  are  two  tubercles  thickly  covered  with  red 
hairs,  and  armed  with  a  recurved  homy  spine. 

They  hollow  in  the  earth  or  sand  vertical  holes  of  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  resting  on  their  tubercles,  and 
bending  themselves  into  a  form  resembling  the  letter  z,  they 
mount  and  descend  something  in  the  manner  of  chimney-* 
sweepers.  The  cavity  which  they  form  is  cylindrical,  of 
greater  width  than  their  body,  and  the  entrance  is  perpendi- 
cular. Their  large  head  serves  to  transport  the  sand  or  earth 
from  the  hole  which  they  are  digging.  When  come  to  the 
opening  of  the  hole  they  fling  out  the  earth  and  sand.  Ac- 
cording as  this  larva  gets  deeper  down,  it  returns  to  the  orifice 
by  climbing  up  by  means  of  the  tubercles  cm  its  back.  This 
is  an  operation  neither  quick  nor  easy,  and  the  animal  in  per- 
forming it  is  forced  to  rest  several  times.  When  it  finds  the 
particular  ground  it  has  chosen  not  adapted  to  its  labours,  il 
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removes,  and  chooses  another  place  to  work  in.  MHien  it  has 
completely  succeeded  in  forming  a  habitation,  it  sticks  at  the 
entrance,  by  means  of  the  hooks  of  its  tubercles,  which  an- 
swer the  purpose  remarkably  well  by  forming  a  support,  and 
the  insect  exactly  closes  the  hole  with  its  broad  and  flat  head, 
which  answers  all  the  purpose  of  a  trap-door.  Here  the  grub 
remains  immoveable,  ready  to  seize  the  first  insect  which 
passes,  which  is  very  speedily  devoured.  Its  voracity  is 
enormous,  and  even  its  own  species  do  not  escape  from  its 
devouring  jaws.  It  carries  its  prey  to  the  bottom  (^  the  hole, 
where  it  always  remains  itself,  in  case  of  danger.  It  is  easy 
to  observe  its  manoeuvres  by  placing  it  in  narrow  tubes  of 
glass,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  be  caught.  The  French 
naturalists  succeeded  by  introducing  a  straw  or  twig  into  the 
hole,  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  sound,  and  prevents  the  sand 
from  falling  in  and  choking  up  the  hole^  while  the  earth  or 
sand  around  it  is  very  carefully  cleared  away.  The  grub 
was  usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  in  a  zigzag 
posture. 

Relative  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  CicinddidsB, 
it  may  be  stated,  in  addition  to  the  text,  that  after  MantU 
eorOf  M.  Eschscholtz  has  added  a  new  genus  Omus.;  the 
characters  of  which  are,  that  the  labrum  is  transverse,  nar- 
row, bisinuated ;  the  labial  palpi  are  of  an  equal  length  with 
the  maxillary,  with  the  two  basal  joints  short,  and  the  last 
securiform.  The  anterior  tarsi  of  the  male  have  the  three  basal 
joints  transversely  dilated,  eyes  round,  and  the  elytra  angu-i 
lated.     The  only  species  known  is  the  Omua  Califamicus, 

The  MegacephaUE  of  the  old  Continent  are  apterous, 
while  those  of  the  New  World  have  wings.  This  distinction 
has  induced  MM.  Saint  Fargeau  and  Serville  to  form  them 
into  distinct  sub-geneca;  we  will  add  one  from  Mexico, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Megacephaia  Carolina^  Fabr. 
This  new  species  we  name  M.  Meancana*    It  is  of  a  brilliant 
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green  colour,  with  the  back  copperish ;  with  a  lunar  mark 
on  each  elytron,  which  is  narrower  at  the  tip  than  those  of 
the  other  described  species ;  the  antennae,  legs,  and  mandibles, 
yellow ;  the  tip  of  the  last  black  ;  length  six  lines.  In  the 
splendid  collection  of  J.  O.  Children,  Esq. 

To  the  species  of  OwycheiUiy  already  described,  we  add  a 
new  one  under  the  name  of  Oanfch.  binotata.  This  species  is 
purplish  black  with  a  small  yellow  spot  on  each  elytron,  the 
three  first  joints  of  the  antennae  black,  the  others  yellow, 
also  the  legs,  except  the  apex  of  the  femora  alone  being 
black;  the  palpi  yellow ;  this  may  probably  be, the  O.  dis^ 
tigma  of  M.  Gory. 

The  Baron  Dejean,  in  his  Iconographie,  has  established  a 
genus  under  the  name  of  Tresia.  The  characters  are,  that 
the  labrum  is  very  large,  in  the  form  of  a  semioval  plate,  ' 
concealing  the  mandibles ;  the  labial  palpi  very  long,  much 
longer  than  the  maxillary,  the  first  joint  long,  second  short, 
third  very  long,  cylindrical  and  slightly  curved,  the  last 
very  long  and  securiform ;  the  only  species  is  the  Tresia 
Laeardaireii  Dej.^  which  is  with  the  elytra  transversely 
wrinkled,  green,  tinged  with  blue,  the  labrum  pale,  testa^ 
ceous;  with  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  femora  rufous;  this 
insect  is  found  in  the  woods  of  Brazil,  on  the  trees,  and 
flies  like  the  MuaddiBy  from  leaf  to  leaf,  with  great 
rapidity. 

We  figure  for  the  first  time  the  splendid  Cicindela  octono^ 
tata  of  Weidemann^  which  is  of  a  brilliant  indigo  blue, 
with  four  spots  on  each  elytron,  with  the  suture  green.  The 
first  very  small  at  the  shoulder,  the  others  are  larger,  with 
the  third  bilobed;  the  antennae  blue;  the  labrum,  man« 
dibles  and  palpi,  yellow.  This  insect  inhabits  all  parts  of 
India* 

We  have  likewise  figured  a  new  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  DramicOy  from  the'  fine  collection  of  the  Rev.  F.  W« 
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Hope,  which  that  gentleman  names  Z>.  tuberculata.  It  is 
above,  greenish  black ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  tuberculate,  with 
two  small  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of  the  elytra ;  beneath 
black,  with  the  upper  lip  and  palpi  yellowish  white,  and  is 
an  inhabitant  of  Africa. 

The  name  of  Carabus  is  very  ancient  in  the  language  of 
naturalists,  having  been  employed  by  Aristotle  to  designate 
certain  species  of  crabs,  and  by  Oppian,  who  appears  to  de- 
note by  the  term  KapaCo$  that  species  of  octopus  which  walks 
upon  its  head,  rwxi^  ficuvZ.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Linnaeus  is 
the  first  author  who  has  applied  this  term  to  insects,  and 
though  Geoffroy  set  his  face  against  the  usage  of  it,  it  has 
nevertheless  maintained  its  place  in  the  science,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  it  is  now  restricted. 

Oeoffroy  gave  to  most  of  those  species,  now  comprehended 
under  this  name,  that  of  Buprestis^  an  expression  which 
signifies  the  power  of  causing  oxen  to  swell,  and  there  is 
room  to  believe  that  if  any  insects  can  produce  such  an  effect, 
it  ia  those  with  which  we  are  engaged.  Nevertheless,  this 
term  buprestis  has  been  otherwise  employed,  and  in  particular 
applied  to  the  Species  to  which  Oeoffroy  gave  the  Latin  name 
ol  Cuctifus.  Finally,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  confusipVi  and 
difficulty,  the  latter  name  has  been  applied  by  Fabricius  to 
insects  equally  remote  from  both  the  genera  now  mentioned. 

All  the  tribe  of  carabid,  in  their  first  and  final  state,  feed 
on  living  prey,  and  particularly  on  insects,  which  they  catch 
by  running.  The  species  of  this  tribe  are  all  terrestrial,  their 
feet  being  solely  formed  for  running.  Their  larvse  are  like^ 
wise  wholly  terrestrial,  and  respire  in  the  ordinary  way.  In 
this  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Hydrocakthabi,  a 
third  tribe  of  the  same  family  of  camivora,  whose  larvae  are 
aquatic,  and  receive  the  air  by  the  anus,  or  by  lateral  fins 
resembling  gills.  The  carabici  differ  from  the  cicindeletae,  in 
that  the  point  or  crotchet  of  the  superior  extremity  of  their 
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jaws  is  not  articulated  with  them.  They  emit,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  foetid  and  caustic  liquid  from  the  anus,  which 
is  often  volatile,  as  in  brachiuus.  According  to  Baron  Cu- 
vier  their  intestine  is  terminated  by  a  widened  cloaca,  pro- 
vided with  two  small  sacs,  from  which  this  humour  is  secreted. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  very  agile.  Many  have  no  wings 
under  their  elytra,  and  those  which  do  possess  them  make 
much  less  use  of  them  than  the  cicindeletae.  Th^  remain, 
in  general,  under  stones,  or  in  the  earth ;  some  conceal  them- 
selves under  the  barks  of  trees.  The  habits  of  the  larvs  are 
exactly  the  same. 

It  is  necessary  to  apprize  our  readers  that  the  sub-genera 
of  this  tribe  of  carabici  supply  but  very  scanty  materials 
indeed  for  this  part  of  our  book.  We  shall  take  them,  how- 
ever, in  succession,  omitting  all  mention  of  those  which  pre* 
sent  nothing  of  popular  interest,  and  confining  ourselres  to 
the  few  of  whose  habits  any  thing  is  known.  Our  per- 
formance here  will,  therefore,  be  necessarily  somewhat  meagre, 
but  the  diflSculty  of  it  will  be  best  appreciated  by  such  as 
have  attempted  a  similar  task. 

And  first,  of  the  Bkachini.  Solander  had  observed  that 
the  carabus  crepitans  of  Linnaeus,  B.  crepitansy  Fab.,  an 
insect  very  common  in  Europe  under  stones,  caused  to  issue 
from  the  anus  with  an  exploding  noise  when  it  was  disturbed, 
or  desirous  of  terrifying  its  enemy,  a  liquor  of  a  penetrating 
odour,  and  exhaling  itself  in  vapour.  It  has  been  since 
remarked  that  this  property  was  common  to  many  other 
species  of  an  analogous  form,  as  well  indigenous  as  exotic. 
It  is  with  these  insects  that  M.  Weber  has  formed  the  genus 
Brachinus. 

In  M.  Latreille^s  general  history  of  Crustacea  and  insects, 
the  brachini,  with  agra  and  lebia,  comprise  a  family  to  which, 
from  the  phenomenon  above  alluded  to,  he  gives  the  French 
name  *^  Bombardiers!^    M.  de  GlairviUe  has  criticized  this 
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deiKMiiiiiation,  because  it  does  not  apply  to  all  the  insects 
comprehended  in  the  division,  and  even  says  that  the  Aarpo* 
lu9  pr€uinu8  combats  its  enemies  by  the  same  means  as  the 
brachinus  crefAians.  On  this  M.  Latreille  makes  a  singular 
remark,  that  this  harpalus  possesses  this  property  in  Switzer- 
land^ but  not  in  France,  as  appeared  from  this  eminent 
naturalist's  researches  on  a  very  great  number  of  individuals. 
M.  Bonnelli  was  not  more  fortunate  in  discovering  this  pro- 
perty among  the  harpali  of  Italy. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Kirby's  account  of  this  very  curious 
phenomenon  : — ^^  The  most  famous  for  their  exploits  in  this 
way  are  those  which,  on  this  account,  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Bombardiers.  The  most  common  species  (B.  cre^ 
pUans),  which  is  found  occasionally  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
when  pursued  by  its  great  enemy,  Calosoma  inquisitoTy 
seems  at  first  to  have  no  mode  of  escape,  wh^n  suddenly  a 
loud  explosion  is  heard,  and  a  blue  smoke,  attended  by  a 
very  disagreeable  scent,  is  seen  to  proceed  from  its  anus, 
which  immediately  stops  the  progress  of  its  assailant ;  when 
it  has  recovered  the  effect  of  it,  and  the  pursuit  is  renewed, 
a  second  discharge  again  arrests  its  course.  The  bombardier 
can  fire  its  artillery  twenty  times  in  succession,  if  necessary, 
and  so  gain  time  to  effect  its  escape.  Another  species  B, 
DisplaaoTj  makes  explosions  similar  to  those  of  B.  crepitans^ 
when  irritated  it  can  give  ten  or  twelve  good  discharges; 
but  afterwards » instead  of  smoke,  it  emits  a  yellow  or  brown 
fluid.  By  bending  the  joints  of  its  abdomen,  it  can  direct 
its  smoke  to  any  particular  point.  M.  Leon  Dufour  observes 
that  this  smoke  has  a  strong  and  pungent  odour,  which  has 
a  striking  analogy  with  that  exhaled  by  the  nitric  acid.  It 
is  caustic,  reddening  white  paper,  and  producing  on  the 
skin  the  sensation  of  burning,  and  forming  red  spots,  which 
pass  into  brown,  and,  though  washed,  remain  several  days.*^ 

The  brachinus  bimacuUUua  also  produces  a  very  strong 
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The  second  organ,  or  the  oofMervolory, 

I'  re>ervo]r,  presents  a  spherical  hody  of  the 

.  ..ip-seedy  brown  or  reddish,  of  a  papyraceous 

C(  )nstant  in  its  form,  hcdlow  interiorly,  and  placed 

list  dorsal  ring,  exactly  above  the  rectum.     It 

:i  ])orc  on  one  side  of  the  anus.     It  is  contiguous  to 

r  :.e  opposite  side,  but  both  one  and  the  other  are  very 

Their  interior  is  clothed  with  the  same  cru$t,  which 

.(  d  on  the  back  of  the  animal  when  it  can  no  longer  pro- 

.>.e  explosions.    A  membranous  tube,  very  short,  moved 

unquestionably  by  a  sphincter  muscle,  serves  to  expel  the 

^nioke.     M.  Dufour  has  observed  in  the  carabi  and  blaps,  an 

organ  similar  to  that  which  he  names  preparatory,  but  which 

is  never  swollen  with  air. 

M.  Dufour  observes,  on  the  digestive  organ  of  this  insect, 
that  the  alimentary  tube  is  about  as  long  again  as  the  body. 
It  commences  with  a  straight,  cylindrical  oesophagus,  occu- 
pjring  the  length  of  the  corslet.  The  stomach,  which  comes 
after,  is  lodged  in  the  breast.  When  dilated,  and  filled  with 
air,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  ovoid  balloon,  having 
longitudinal  stripes,  and  the  intervals  of  which,  slightly 
convex,  are  divided  transversely  by  other  stripes,  sh<»t  and 
whitish.  When  it  is  very  much  dilated  all  these  lines  dis- 
appear. If  contracted,  its  parietes  are  thick,  its  surface  is 
wrinkled,  verrucose,  and  granular,  and  this  organ  then  re* 
sembles  an  ear  of  maize,  furnished  with  its  grains.  One 
line  below  the  stomach  is  a  small  swelling,  almost  globular, 
and  formed  of  a  slender,  smooth  membrane,  without  any 
muscular  appearance.  The  intestine  succeeds,  and  presents 
a  cylindrical  tube,  bristling  with  small  papillae.  It  makes  a 
circumvolution  on  itself,  and  before  it  terminates  by  the 
rectum,  it  presents  a  swelling,  almost  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  stomach.     The  rectum  is  a  line  in  length. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Memoir  from  which  these 
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remarks  are  extracted,  M.  Dufour  has  discovered  the  hepatic 
vessels,  which  are  four  in  number,  and  the  epiploon,  con- 
sisting, as  in  many  other  insects,  of  fatty  whitish  shreds, 
and  of  very  various  forms. 

We  may  observe  here  that  the  B.  DUplosor  belongs  to 
the  sub-genus  Aptinus  of  the  text. 

In  Odacantha.  The  O.  melanura  lives  in  shady  and 
humid  places,  in  the  cold  or  temperate  regions  of  Europe. 
Dr.  Leach  has  found  great  numbers  of  them  in  England,  in 
places  planted  with  reeds  and  rushes.  Its  other  habits  are 
unknown  to  us.     It  is  the  only  species  which  is  indigenous. 

In  the  sub-genus  Dbypta  the  form  of  the  masticating 
organs,  the  jaws,  being  elongated,  and  armed  with  powerful 
crotchets,  proves  the  very  carnivorous  character  of  these 
insects,  and  their  capability  of  pursuing  and  seizing  their 
prey,  even  in  its  deepest  retreats.  They  are  found  on  the 
ground,  and  especially  in  places  somewhat  humid.  They 
inhabit  only  the  warm  regions  of  the  ancient  continent. 

The  Lebia  differ  from  the  Brachini  in  their  tongue, 
their  flatted  body,  and  particularly  in  the  absence  of  those 
organs  of  crepitation,  for  which  those  last-mentioned  cara- 
bici  are  so  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of 
M.  Clairville,  often  too  staunch  a  disciple  of  Fabricius,  this 
last  character  of  the  Brachini  is  of  more  importance  in  the 
natural  order  than  that  furnished  by  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  antennae,  in  their  second  and  third  articulations. 
But  both  Lebia  and  Cymindis  have  another  character  exdu* 
sively  peculiar  to  themselves,  in  this  tribe.  The  crotchets 
of  their  tarsi  are  denticulated  underneath,  in  the  manner  of 
a  comb.  Accordingly,  these  insects  often  remain  under  the 
barks  of  trees,  and  have  thus  the  facility  of  crooking  or 
suspending  themselves  in  a  vertical  position.  All  the  indi« 
viduals  are  winged. 

We  have  figured  a  new  species  of  AnthiOj  under  the  name 
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of  BurchettHj  which  is  black ;  with  the  three  first  joints  of 
the  antennae,  the  margins  of  the  thorax,  and  the  sulcations 
on  the  elytra  covered  with  short  yellowish  hair ;  length  two 
inches.  This  insect  was  discovered  by  the  celebrated  traveller 
Mr.  Burchell,  after  whom  it  has  been  named,  by  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Hc^,  in  whose  cabinet  it  is  contained. 

The  Baron  Dejean  has  formed  a  new  genus  under  the 
name  of  Axinophorus^  with  the  following  characters.  The 
maxillary  palpi  with  the  last  joint  rather  cylindrical,  and 
those  of  the  labial  very  strong,  securiform;  the  antennae  short, 
and  filiform ;  the  labrum  short,  and  leaving  the  mandibles 
exposed,  a  strong  simple  tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  margina* 
tion  of  the  raentum ;  tarsi  with  the  joints  rather  cylindrical ; 
the  body  very  flat,  rather  in  the  form  of  a  long  square; 
thorax  rather  transverse,  rather  straight  anteriorly,  elytra 
obI(»g,  feet  very  short.  The  Baron  mentions  two  species, 
one  from  North  America,  the  other  from  Brazil ;  a  third 
specieB  we  will  describe  under  the  name  of  Aw.  Brasiliemis, 
It  is  obscurely  piceous,  shining,  with  the  thorax  marginated, 
and  with  six  longitudinal  simple  strise  on  each  elytra,  the 
central  ones  not  reaching  the  base;  palpi,  legs,  antennae, 
with  the  margins  of  the  thorax  and  elytra  pitchy  red; 
length  nine  lines.  Inhabits  Brazil.  From  the  collection  of 
J.  O.  Children,  Esq. 

The  genus  LeptotracheliiSf  of  M.  LatreUle,  appears  to  us 
to  be  synonymous  with  that  of  Rhagocrepis  of  M.  Eschscholtz, 
which  the  latter  has  described  as  follows.  The  daws  simple, 
palpi  acute,  penultimous  joint  of  the  tarsi  bilobate,  the  elytra 
with  the  apex  rounded.  He  mentions  one  species  under  the 
name  of  JZ.  Riedeliiy  which  is  ferrugineous,  the  head  brown, 
the  base  of  the  antennae  and  femora  yellow,  the  antennae  and 
tarsi  black,  the  elytra  with  crenated  stria;.  This  species 
inhabits  Brazil.    Length  four  lines. 

After  HeUuo  of  Bonelli  we  will  add  a  genus  formed  on  a 
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species  from  Brazil,  under  the  name  of  Pleuracanthus. 
The  characters  are,  the  labrum  crescent-shape,  a  small  tooth 
in  the  front  and  slightly  dentated  on  each  side ;  the  man- 
dibles moderate,  not  notched;  maxillary  palpi  long,  the 
last  joint  sub-securiform ;  the  mentum  large,  deeply  emar- 
ginated^  with  a  rather  large  central  simple  tooth ;  the  labium 
oblong,  rather  produced  in  the  centre  in  front ;  labial  palpi 
short,  filiform  ;  the  antennae  short,  hirsute,  slightly  enlarging 
toward  the  tip ;  the  tarsi  rather  dilated ;  thorax  transverse 
cordate,  with  the  hinder  angles  acute. 

The  species  we  name  sulcipennis^  is  black,  with  the  head 
and  thorax  red,  punctured ;  the  elytra  deeply  sulcate,  with 
a  greyish  pubescent;  length  nine  lines.  In  the  collection 
of  J.  G.  Children,  Esq. 

To  the  delicately  formed  genus  of  CordisteSy  we  have 
pleasure  in  adding  a  new  species,  C.  cincttie.  Pale  testaoous 
yellow,  with  a  broad  black  fascia  crossing  the  elytra,  and 
extending  from  the  centre  nearly  to  the  tip ;  this  fascia  is 
margined  with  pale  cream-colour;  length  six  lines;  and 
inhabits  Brazil.    From  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Children. 

M.  Eschseholtz  has  separated  the  three  following  genera 
from  that  of  lebia  of  Latreillc,  namely : — Lewocrepis ;  the 
type  of  which  the  Lampryas  ruficeps  of  Mr.  Macleay,  and 
characterized  by  its  simple  claws ;  filiform  palpi,  with  the  tip 
sub-truncated;  the  penultimous  joints  of  the  tarsi,  produced 
on  one  side,  and  the  elytra  sinuate  acuminated  at  the  tip. 
The  type  is  an  inhabitant  of  Java,  and  is  four  lines  in 
length*  It  is  red,  elytra  cyaneous,  the  eyes  black.  Lia^  the 
type  which  is  the  lebia  dorsalis  of  DejeaUf  claws  serrated, 
palpi  filiform,  subacute,  tarsi,  with  the  penultimous  joint 
bipartite;  elytra  broad,  obliquely  truncated;  thorax  produced 
in  the  middle,  behind.  The  next  genus  is  Phyeoderoy  which 
has  the  labial  palpi  compressed,  dilate,  truncate ;  the  thorax 
with  the  middle  base  produced ;  the  elytra  broad,  truncate. 
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the  last  joint  of  the  tarsi  bipartite ,  serrate.  The  type  he 
has  named  Phya.  Desianiy  the  length  of  which  is  four  lines, 
and  is  found  at  Mariella. 

In  the  same  plate  is  figured  M.  Eschscholtz^s  species  of 
plochi&nuSf  which  he  names  qucLdrimaculatuBy  and  is  of  an 
aeneous  green  colour,  the  elytra  olivaceous,  with  four  pale  spots, 
antennse  and  legs  yellow.     From  Brazil ;  length,  three  lines. 

To  Orthogonius  we  will  add  a  new  species,  which  we  name 
Hopeiy  with  the  following  description : — ^the  elytra  reddish 
brown,  with  punctated  striae,  the  head  black,  the  thorax 
black,  with  the  exterior  margins  and  the  femora  reddish 
brown.  The  antennse,  tibia,  and  tarsi  piceous,  length  eight 
and  a  half  lines ;  it  is  from  India.  In  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Hope. 

We  pass  on  to  Scarites.  This  genus  of  Fabricius, 
forms,  in  the  method  of  M.  Bonelb',  a  small  sub-family, 
composed  of  the  genera,  acaritesy  paaimachua^  carenum^ 
clivinoy  dyschinuSf  and  apotoma.  The  first  three  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  in  consequence  of  the  very  marked 
denticulations  of  the  mandibles,  and  the  form  of  the  tongue, 
which  is  short  and  broad.  In  carenum  the  external  palpi 
are  thicker  at  their  extremity.  In  scarites  the  jaws  are  ter- 
minated in  an  arched  or  crooked  point,  while  in  pasimachus 
they  are  straight.  The  body  of  these  last  insects  is  also 
shorted,  and  proportionaUy  broader,  and  almost  of  an  oval 
figure. 

The  scarites  are  peculiar  to  the  warm  climates  of  both 
continents,  and  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  carnivorous 
habits  characteristic  of  the  other  insects  of  the  same 
family.  They  generally  remain  on  the  ground,  and  often 
concealed  in  the  holes  or  crevices  presented  to  them  by 
the  soil.  Some  are  winged,  and  others  apterous.  All  the 
known  species  are  of  a  shining  and  uniform  black.  Some  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
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We  will  add  a  new  species  of  pasimachus,  which  we  name 
Mexicanus.  It  is  dark  green,  with  the  margins  lighter,  the 
thorax  rather  cordiform,  with  the  antennae,  legs  and  mandi- 
bles, black.  The  length  is  elevoi  lines  and  a  half;  it  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Mexico.     In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hope. 

After  Oxcena  of  0/iiner,  we  have  established  a  new  genus, 
to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  under  the  name  of  Gtmiotropis ; 
it  has  the  upper  lip  short,  transverse,  with  a  row  of  hairs 
near  the  interior  margins ;  mandibles  strong,  dentated ;  the 
maxillary  palpi  with  the  last  joint  cylindrical,  truncate ;  the 
last  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  is  subsecuriform,  the  mentum 
with  the  margination  in  the  middle  slightly  produced,  and  the 
antennae  the  length  of  the  head  and  thorax,  hirsute,  monili- 
form,  with  the  last  joint  acute,  with  the  anterior  femora  and 
tebia  strongly  toothed ;  the  thorax  subcordiform ;  the  elytra 
with  a  hook  at  each  angle.  The  species  is  from  Brazil,  there- 
fore we  name  it  BrasMienris.  It  is  piceous,  black,  shining, 
delicately  punctated,  the  tarsi  and  suture  of  the  elytra  piceous. 
The  length  is  nine  lines.  In  the  collection  of  J.  O.  Chil- 
dren, Esq. 

In  DiTOMUS,  to  which  M.  Ziegler,  a  very  distinguished 
German  entomologist,  gives  the  name  AristuSy  the  body  is 
elongated  and  depressed,  and  separated  into  two  parts,  by  a 
remarkable  strangulation,  which  divides  the  corslet  fit>m  the 
abdomen.  Their  antennae  are  filiform,  tolerably  long,  with  the 
second  articulation  shorter  than  the  third.  The  head  is  thick, 
and  the  corslet  large,  and  crescent^formed.  It  is  attached  to 
the  abdomen  by  a  short  pedicle  or  stalk.  The  abdomen  is 
almost  square,  rounded  at  the-end,  and  entirely  coYered  by 
the  elytra.  The  palpi  are  filiform,  and  terminated  by  an 
oval  articulation. 

These  insects  inhabit  the  dry  and  sandy  lands  in  the  south- 
em  countries  of  Europe  and  Africa.  They  remain  either 
in  cylindrical)  and  tolerably  deep  holes  which  they  have 
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dug,  or  in  the  crevices  of  the  earth,  and  also  under  stones. 
In  the  fine  weather  they  issue  forth  from  their  retreats,  abd 
always  at  the  hottest  moments  of  the  day,  but  without  re- 
moving far  from  their  habitation.  Their  walk  is  rather  slow. 
The  species  called  aristtts  bucephaliM,  has  been  seen  to  climb 
on  the  blades  of  meadow  grass,  and  carry  off  the  little  balls 
from  them.  All  of  them  are  winged.  Some  males  differ 
from  their  females,  by  prominences  of  a  conical  figure  on  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  head.  Their  larvae  have  a  singular 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  cicindelae,  and  live  in  the  same 
manner. 

Two  species  of  this  sub-genus  are  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris;  one  is  the  scarites  hucephalua  of 
Olivier,  of  which  Fabricius  has  made  a  Scaurus.  The 
second  species  (Jristus  fulcatus)  is  almost  one-half  smaller 
and  of  a  more  flatted  form. 

The  Habfali  are,  in  general,  found  upon  the  ground, 
under  stones,  or  in  holes,  and  most  frequently  in  dry,  or  but 
moderately  humid  places.  The  numerous  spines  with  which 
their  anterior  limbs  are  provided,  give  them  the  facility  of 
digging  retreats  for  themselves  in  light  and  sandy  soils. 
They  run  tolerably  fast,  and  without  fearing,  like  many 
species  of  Feronia,  the  light  of  the  sun.  Their  larvae  inhabit 
the  same  places.  They  have  a  conioo-cylindrical  form,  and 
present  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  their  body  a  mem- 
branous tube,  terminating  in  an  elongation  of  the  anal 
region,  and  two  fleshy  appendages  articulated  and  tolerably 
long.  The  head  is  thick,  and  armed  with  two  tolerably 
strong  mandibles,  and  almost  similar  to  those  of  the  perfect 
insect. 

The  insects  of  the  sub-genus  loriceba,  live  after  the 
manner  of  the  carabi  (which  shall  be  described  below),  and 
are  found  under  stones  in  humid  places,  and  on  the  edge  of 
rivers. 

T  2 
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After  Cephalaies  of  BcnetU,  we  have  figured  a  new  genus 
irfaich  we  call  Cnemacanthus.  The  characters  are,  that  the 
anteoDfle  is  moderate,  monilifOTiii ;  the  mandible  slightly  den- 
tated,  the  labrum  short,  transverse ;  the  maxillary  palpi  with 
the  last  joint  fusiform,  truncate  ;  and  the  last  joint  of  the 
labial  truncated,  ovaL  The  mentum,  with  the  middle  of  the 
margination  slightly  produced.  The  anterior  tibia  dilated, 
with  two  strong  spines.  The  thcHax  globlous,  and  the  body 
globlous  oYaL 

The  species  we  name  gibboius.  It  is  black,  tinged  with 
bronze  green ;  the  elytra  with  a  simple  stria ;  the  1^  black ; 
the  antennse  and  tarsi  Uack.  The  length  is  seven  lines  and  a 
half:  it  is  from  Africa.     In  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Children. 

We  pass  on  to  the  Epomisj  of  which  we  have  figured  a  new 
species,  under  the  name  of  Gorgi*  The  head  and  thorax 
metallic  green,  punctured ;  the  elytra  with  broad  hairy  striae; 
the  margins,  the  first  joint  of  the  antennae,  palpi  and  legs, 
yellow ;  with  the-  three  last  joints  of  the  tarsi  black.  The 
length  is  sixteen  lines :  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Senegal. 

The  CABABi  are  much  more  restrained  as  to  species,  than 
the  genus  to  which  that  name  was  given  by  Linnaeus,  Degeer, 
and  Olivier.  It  comprehends  but  a  portion  of  the  species, 
distinguished  by  the  qualification  of  majores.  These  insects 
are  found  only  in  the  cold  and  temperate  climates  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  Their  body  is  usually  dongated  and 
adorned  with  brilliant  and  metallic  colours,  such  as  bronae, 
golden-green,  violet,  or  coppery. 

Of  all  the  carnivorous  coleoptera,  terrestrial  and  indigenous, 
the  carabi  and  procrustes  are  the  largest.  They  are  voy 
voracious  and  agile  insects.  They  are  often  to  be  met  with 
running  on  the  ground,  in  fields,  gardens,  and  woods. 

Many  species  inhabit  exclusively  mountains  and  elevated 
countries.  They  conceal  themselves  under  stones  or  moas, 
feed  upon  larvae,  caterpillars,  or  perfect  insects,  which  they 
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seize  with  their  powerful  mandibles,  and  often  devour  in 
common*  They  shed  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  odour, 
which  approaches  that  of  tobacco,  and  some  poisonous,  or 
suspected  plants.  When  they  are  taken  they  cause  to  issue 
from  the  anus,  a  blackish  liquor,  very  irritating  and  acrid, 
the  odour  of  which  is  still  more  disagreeable  than  that  shed 
from  their  body.  Their  larvae  have  not  yet  been  observed 
or  described,  but,  in  all  probability,  they  resemble  those  of 
procrustes,  which  are  known. 

The  coleoptera,  designated  by  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  carabus,  appear  to  be  very  different  from  those  now  so 
called;  since,  according  to  those  authors,  they  proceeded 
from  larvae  living  in  dry  wood.  They  are,  probably,  capri- 
corns,  or  other  analogous  insects.  It  is  presumable  that  the 
earlier  naturalists  comprehended  our  carabi,  properly  so 
called,  among  the  cantharides,  as  they  are,  by  persons  igno* 
rant  of  natural  history,  at  the  present  day.  Olivier,  who  in 
this  respect  follows  the  sentiments  of  Geoffroy,  says  that  the 
ancients  regarded  those  insects  as  a  poison  to  such  cattle  as 
swallowed  any  of  them  mixed  up  with  the  grass  which  they 
fed  on  in  the  fields  and  meadows.  They  believed  them 
capable  of  inflaming  the  intestines  of  these  animals,  by  their 
caustic  character.  It  was  on  account  of  this  maleficent 
quality  that  they  bestowed  on  them  the  name  of  bupresHs. 

Hippocrates,  Pliny,  and  the  ancient  physicians,  attribute 
to  them  a  virtue  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  cantharides. 
They  made  use  of  them  in  various  maladies,  in  hydrophy,  in 
tympanitis,  and  especially  in  some  maladies  to  which  women 
are  more  especiaUy  subjected.  They  used  to  administer  them 
internally,  in  very  small  doses,  and  sometimes  employed  them 
in  pessories,  mingled  with  aromatic  substances. 

The  Calosoma  have  some  general  resemblance  to  the  last 
sub-genus.  They  are  tolerably  large  insects,  and  often 
adorned  with  metallic  colours  of  the  most  brilliant  dye. 
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Reaumur  has  given  us  the  history  of  the  larvae  of  one 
species,  the  Carabtsa  Sycophanta  of  Linnasus,  which  lives  in 
tiie  nest  of  the  processionary  caterpillars,  and  is  their  most 
redoubtable  enemy.  The  caterpillar,  which  it  attacks  and 
pierces  through  the  belly,  writhes,  agitates,  torments  itself, 
and  uses  every  endeavour  to  escape  to  no  purpose.  The  per- 
tinacious sycophant  never  abandons  it  until  it  is  entirely 
devoured.  The  largest  caterpillar  is  insufficient  to  support 
it  for  a  day.  It  kills  and  eats  several  of  them  in  the  course 
of  the  same  day,  and  when  gluttony  has  rendered  it  incapa- 
ble of  moving,  it  is  attacked  by  other  larve  of  its  own 
species,  which  are  yet  young  and  rather  small,  which  pierce 
its  bdly  and  eat  it,  although  there  is  no  deficiency  of  cater- 
piUars  for  them  to  prey  upon. 

This  species,  and  the  Caloaoma  InquintoTy  are  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  They  usually  remain  on 
trees,  and  principally  upon  oaks,  where  they  give  chase  to  the 
different  insects  on  which  they  feed.  It  appears  that  both, 
even  in  the  perfect  state,  principally  attack  caterpillars. 

In  his  grand  work  on  the  Coleoptera,  Olivier  has  not  en- 
deavoured to  define  the  limits  of  the  genus  Carabus  of 
Linnaeus  and  Fabricius;  but  he  has  remarked  that  many 
species  present,  in  regard  to  the  organs  of  manducation,  some 
important  differences ;  and  he  cites,  as  an  example,  the  Catu- 
bus  Spinibarbis  on   which   M.  Latreille  has  founded  his 

genus  POGONOPHORUS. 

These  insects,  though  of  the  same  family  as  the  Manti- 
corse,  should  not  be  confounded  with  these  last  carnivorous 
coleoptera,  as  they  have  been  by  M.  M.  Jurine  and  Panzer. 
They  are  even  widely  removed  from  them  in  a  natural  series, 
and  properly  come  in  the  place  assigned  them  in  the  text 

They  are  particularly  found  in  spring,  under  the  barks  of 
old  trees,  about  the  trunk.  But  a  small  number  of  species 
are  known,  all  belonging  to  Europe,  and  of  small  size. 
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The  NxBBiJs  approximate  to  the  carabi,  properly  so  called, 
in  inany  points,  though  they  are  distinguished  from  them  by 
many  others.  They  are  carabici  of  a  middling  size.  These 
inaects  do  not  present  the  brilliant  and  metallic  colours  which 
distinguish  most  of  the  carabi.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
black  or  brown.  Others  have  the  ground  yellowish,  and 
varied  more  or  less  with  black.  The  greater  number  of 
species  inhabit  cold  and  elevated  situations,  and  in  general 
humid.    Their  metamorphoses  are  unknown. 

The  genus  Omophbon,  which  had  been  confounded  with 
that  of  CarabuSj  was  by  Fabricius  designated  ScolyttUy  a 
name  previously  bestowed  by  Oeoffroy  upon  a  very  different 
genus  of  coleoptera,  and  adopted  subsequently  by  Olivier 
and  M.  Latreille«  The  confusion  which  was  the  result  of  all 
this,  determined  M.  Latreille  to  designate  the  ScdIyttM  of 
Fabricius  by  the  name  of  Omophron,  M.  Clairville  has  put 
this  genus  at  the  head  of  his  adephagous  aquatic  coleoptera, 
as  forming  the  passage  from  them  to  the  terrestrial  adephagi, 
— but,  says  M.  Latreille,  he  should  have  pointed  out  the 
characters  of  these  two  sections,  and  not  have  confined  him« 
self  to  distinctions  purely  nominal.  Though  the  insects  of 
this  genus  inhabit  the  borders  of  aquatic  places,  and  though 
they  are  even  found  sometimes  in  the  water,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  they  appertain,  by  the  assemblage  of  their  characters, 
notwithstanding  certain  relations,  to  the  terrestrial  carni- 
vorous coleoptera.  The  mandibles  of  the  larvse  of  Omophron 
limbaiusy  discovered  and  described  by  M.  Desmarest,  resemr 
ble  those  of  the  carabici,  and  do  not  present  near  their  ex- 
tremity that  aperture  which  is  observable  in  the  mandibles  of 
the  hydrocanthari,  or  aquatic  carnivorous  coleoptera — a  cha* 
racter  which  seems  to  indicate  that  those  organs  perform  the 
office  of  a  sucker. 

,    These  insects  live  on  the  banks  of  waters.    They  remain  in 
the  sand,  between  the  roots  of  plants  which  grow  there,  and 
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do  not  appear  to  issue  forth  until  towards  erening.  The  larvs 
of  that  species  which  is  best  known  {Omophron  Umbattui)  in- 
habit the  same  places  where  certain  aquatic  plants  are  found. 
Its  body  is  elongated,  depressed,  and  of  a  conical  form, 
having  its  greatest  breadth  on  the  side  of  the  head.  It  is 
composed  of  a  dozen  rings,  which  are  of  a  dirty  white.  The 
head  is  of  a  trapezoid  form«  rusty  brown  colour,  and  presents 
two  small  black  eyes ;  two  antennas,  small,  setaceous,  with 
five  articulations,  and  placed  in  front  of  these  organs.  The 
mouth  is  formed  of  two  strong  mandibles,  arched  and  dentic- 
ulated. The  two  jaws  have  each  two  palpi,  and  an  under 
lip  also  furnished  with  two  palpi.  The  first  three  rings  have 
each  a  pair  of  feet.  These  feet  are  scaly,  directed  back- 
wards, and  terminated  by  two  sharp  claws.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  ring  is  a  filiform  appendage,  raised,  with  four  articu- 
lations, the  last  of  which  finishes  with  two  hairs.  This  larva 
is  very  agile,  and  raises  the  posterior  extremity  of  its  body 
like  the  Staphylinij  forficulce^  &c. 

The  Omophron  limbattta  is  found  in  humid  sand,  under 
stones,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  Elaphri  have  a  good  deal  of  the  physiognomy  of 
the  cicindeUBy  both  in  the  general  form  of  their  body,  their 
colours,  the  projection  of  their  eyes,  and  the  celerity  of  their 
movements.  But  other  characters  more  essential  appear  to 
remove  them  from  that  genus,  and  approximate  them  to  those 
carabici  of  the  sixth  section,  which  conduct  them  by  shades 
to  the  hydrocanthari.  They  are  found  only  in  humid  places, 
and  on  the  borders  of  marshes  and  rivers.  They  run  with 
the  most  extreme  rapidity,  and  feed  on  small  insects,  and 
probably  on  aquatic  larvae.  Their  metamorphoses  have  not 
yet  been  observed. 

The  insects  of  the  genus  Bembidion  are  small  coleoptera, 
which  have  great  relations  with  the  elaphri,  and,  like  them, 
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irequent  the  sandy  banks  of  waters,  where  they  run  remark- 
ably fast ;  but  they  differ  from  them  by  the  manner  in  which 
tlieir  palpi  are  terminated.  This  genus  is  very  numerous, 
and  almost  all  the  species  described  to  the  present  day  are 
European.  Fabricius  and  Olivier  have  ranged  them  among 
the  elaphri  and  carabi. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  aquatic  coleoptera  in  which  the 
genus  Dttiscus  stands  foremost.  Linnaeus  formed  two  sec- 
tions of  this  genus,  according  to  the  clavate,  and  perfoliated 
or  setaceous  form  of  the  antennae.  Oeoffroy,  under  the 
name  of  hydrophilus,  separated  those  in  which  these  organs 
exhibit  the  first  of  these  characters.  The  other  species,  or 
those  in  which  the  antennae  al*e  setaceous,  have  preserved  for 
a  long  time  the  general  name  of  Dytiscus,  but  this  division 
is  DOW  much  more  restrained  than  it  was  originally. 

The  dytisci  seem  to  be  amphibious  insects.  Though  the 
water  appears  to  be  their  principal  element,  and  although 
they  live  there  almost  continually,  they  have  also  the  faculty 
of  living  on  the  land  and  flying  in  the  air.  The  size  of  these 
insects  varies  very  considerably ;  some  are  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  while  others  are  scarcely  larger  than 
fleas,  and  some  are  found  of  all  the  mean  sizes  between  those 
two  extremes.  The  dytisci  are  carnivorous,  and  exceedingly 
voracious.  They  live  only  on  other  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
insects  which  they  catch,  and  to  which  they  give  chase  conti- 
nually. They  seize  them  with  their  anterior  feet,  as  with 
hands,  and  then  lift  them  to  their  mouth  to  devour  them. 
Although  they  can  live  a  long  time  under  water,  they  have 
need,  however,  to  respire  the  air,  and  they  usually  do  this 
from  time  to  time.  They  bring  themselves  to  the  surface, 
and  to  do  so  they  have  only  occasion  to  keep  their  feet  in  a 
state  of  repose,  and  to  suffer  themselves  to  float ;  being  lighter 
than  the  water  they  swim  above  it  at  once.  It  is  their  hinder 
part  which  is  then  always  applied  to  the  surface,  and  even 
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almost  above  the  water.  They  afterwards  raise  the  elytra  a 
little,  or  lower  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  When  the  insect 
wishes  to  return  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  it  brings  the 
belly  and  the  elytra  promptly  together,  and  stops  the  vacuum 
which  was  between  them,  so  that  the  water  can  no  longer 
penetrate  there. 

The  dy tisci  live  in  all  kinds  of  fresh  waters,  in  rivers,  lakes, 
but  more  especially  in  marshes  and  pcmds.  They  swim  with 
very  great  celerity.  It  is  usually  at  the  approach  of  night 
that  they  issue  from  the  water  to  fly  and  transport  themselves 
from  one  pond  or  marsh  to  another.  Accordingly  these  ixk» 
sects,  and  many  others,  which,  like  them,  are  amphibious^  are 
found  in  the  smallest  pieces  of  water,  even  in  those  which  are 
formed  by  the  descent  of  rain.  They  make  a  humming 
noise  in  flying,  like  the  scarabei.  In  coupling,  the  male 
employs  the  two  remarkable  palettes  which  are  presented 
by  the  anterior  tarsi,  to  hold  himself  fixed  to  the  female* 
The  inferior  surface  of  these  palettes  presents,  in  large 
spaces,  a  great  number  of  small  concave  pieces,  in  the 
form  of  the  calix  of  flowers,  or  little  cups,  and  some  of 
which,  particularly  the  largest,  have,  at  their  bottom,  a  little 
elevation.  We  may  again  consider  these  calices  as  species  of 
cupping-glasses  or  suckers.  The  mode  in  which  the  females 
deposit  their  eggs  is  unknown. 

The  skin  which  covers  the  larvae  of  the  dytisci  is  generally 
scaly,  and  something  like  the  plates  of  a  tortoise^  The  two 
last  rings  of  the  body  are  furnished  towards  the  sides  with 
a  sort  of  fringe,  which  being  placed  on  a  ridge,  or  a  line 
somewhat  elevated,  seem  to  be  formed  for  smmming. 
When  the  larva  suddenly  wishes  to  change  place  in  the 
water,  or  fly  the  approach  of  some  large  insects  which  might 
devour  it,  it  gives  a  prompt  and  vermicukr  movement  to  iU 
body,  striking  the  water  with  its  tail,  the  fringe  of  which 
then  becomes  very  useful  to  it,  since  the  tail  is  thereby 
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rendered  more  fit  to  resist  the  water,  and  cause  the  body  to 
advance. 

This  larva  appears  at  once  to  perceive  the  smallest  insect 
which  moves  in  the  water,  and  never  fails  to  pursue  it  on 
the  instant,  and  seize  it  with  its  teeth.  These  teeth,  two  in 
number,  are  attached  in  front,  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
They  are  curved,  and  meet  each  other  when  the  larva  keeps 
them  in  a  state  of  repose.  They  have  no  denticulations,  but 
diminish  by  little  and  little  into  a  point.  Swammerdam  has 
mentioned  that  the  teeth  of  the  larvse  of  this  genus  have  an 
aperture  in  the  form  of  a  cleft  near  their  point,  and  that  it  is 
by  this  aperture  that  they  suck  the  insects,  the  fluid  sub- 
stance of  which  passes  from  there  into  their  mouth  and 
stomach.  It  is  known  that  the  antlion  sucks  in  insects  in 
the  same  manner.  Degeer,  in  confirming  the  observations 
of  Swammerdam,  has  thought  that  the  larva  has  also  a 
second  mouth,  and  that  this  mouth  was  placed  between  the 
two  Ups.  What  appears  to  prove  this  is,  that  he  has  seen  a 
larva  not  only  suck  in  an  aquatic  wood-louse,  but  also  devour 
by  little  and  little,  all  the  solid  parts  of  that  insect ;  which 
assuredly  could  not  have  passed  through  the  little  apertures 
of  the  teeth.  Two  muscles  have  been  remarked,  divided 
into  many  flat  and  fibrous  ramifications.  One  is  attached  to 
the  external  side  of  the  tooth,  and  serves  to  draw  it  away 
from  the  head.  The  other  is  attached  to  the  interior  edge  of 
the  tooth,  and  it  is  by  this  muscle,  that  the  insect  draws  it 
close  to  the  head,  when  it  has  seized  its  prey.  The  head  is 
furnished  with  two  small  antennae  placed  immediately  in 
front  of  the  eyes. 

These  larvae  are  exceedingly  voracious.  With  their  large 
teeth  they  seize  all  the  insects  which  they  meet,  to  suck  and 
devour  them,  and  especially  the  larvae  of  the  libellulae, 
ephemera,  tipulae,  &c. 

It  is  not  rare  to  find  these  larvae  in  all  the  dormant  waters 
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of  marshes  and  lakes.  Rcesel  informs  us,  that  when  the 
time  of  transformation  is  arrived,  the  larva  quits  the  water 
and  proceeds  to  bury  itself  in  the  earth  which  borders  on  the 
marshes  and  streams.  There  it  digs  itself  a  cavity  in  the 
form  of  an  oval  shell,  in  which  it  becomes  changed  into 
a  nymph,  and  subsequently  into  the  perfect  insect.  Swam- 
merdam  also  tells  us  that  these  larvae  are  transformed  in  the 
earth,  but  nevertheless  avows  that  he  speaks  only  from  con- 
jecture.    There  are.  strong  grounds,  however,  for  the  pre- 

« 

sumption  that  this  is  the  fact,  and  that  ihe  dytisci  are  purely 
aquatic  in  the  larva  state,  that  they  become  terrestrial  in  the 
nymph  form,  and,  finally,  that  in  their  state  of  perfection 
they  are,  in  some  sort,  amphibious,  or  live  equally  in  the 
water  or  on  the  land. 

To  Hydaticua  of  Ijcach  we  will  add  a .  new  species  from 
Mexico,  which  Mr.  Hope  has  named  marmoratus.  It  is 
black,  with  large  yellow  spots ;  the  antennae  and  the  anterior 
legs  are  yellow,  beneath  reddish.  It  is  in  the  above  named 
gentleman's  cabinet.  Also  a  species  of  CalymbeteSj  which 
we  name  Loweif  and  is  black,  varied  ¥dth  yellow;  the 
elytra  with  punctured  striae ;  the  head  and  thorax  black, 
the  latter  with  the  margin  and  the  legs  reddi^.  Thirteen 
lines  in  length.  This  species  is  from  Madeira,  and  is  more 
elongate  than  the  other  species.  The  thorax  is  margined ; 
it  has  a  palette  on  the  middle  tarsi  as  well. as  on  the  an- 
terior. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  genus  of .  this  family,  the 
GYRiNi,  wliich  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  stagnant 
waters  of  marshes,  lakes,  and  ditches,  where  they  are  seen 
to  swim,  and  as  it  were,  to  run,  usually  assembled  in  troops, 
and  describing  circles  and  pirouettes,  ¥dth  the  most  sur- 
prising swiftness  and  agility.  They  very  much  approach  the 
dytisci,  having,  like  them,  the  feet  adapted  for  swimming. 


f,  Y 
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But  Still  they  are  marked  by  some  particular  characters 
which  constitute  them  a  very  distinct  genus. 

The  gyrini  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  small  insects, 
the  species  which  is  most  known  not  exceeding  the  dimensions 
of  the  common  fly.  Some  species,  however,  are  known 
which  are  of  a  larger  size.  No  insects  exhibit,  like  them, 
what  may  be  termed  four  net-work  eyes.  It  is  very  easy  to 
perceive  them  in  looking  at  the  animal  from  above,  and  then 
examining  it  underneath:  for  the  two  lower  eyes  are  con- 
cealed underneath  the  head.  The  insect  can  see  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  different  eyes,  the  objects  which  are  above  its 
head,  and  those  which  are  bdow  it  Accordingly  its  sight 
is  very  good  and  piercing,  the  proof  of  which  may  be  very 
easily  seen  by  placing  it  in  a  glass  of  water.  After  having 
made  at  first  a  few  turns  in  swimming,  it  remains  at  last 
tranquiUy  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  instant  the 
hand  is  approached  towards  it,  or  any  movement  is  made, 
without  even  touching  the  glass,  it  is  seen  of  a  sudden  to 
put  itself  into  a  state  of  agitation,  and  usually  sink  into 
the  water. 

These  insects  can  make  use  of  their  wings,  and  do,  some- 
times, elevate  themselves  into  the  air,  but  the  particular 
conformation  of  the  feet  sufficiently  indicate  that  they  are 
also  destined  to  live  in  the  water. 

The  swiftness  with  which  the  gyrini  swim  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  or  in  the  water  itself,  is  surprising.  The  eye 
cannot  follow  the  rapidity  of  their  circumvolutions,  and 
various  motions  in  all  directions.  As  the  coverings  of  these 
insects  are  very  smooth  and  shining,  when  the  sun  casts  its 
rays  upon  them,  they  seem  like  so  many  brilliant  pearls  in 
motion,  which  reflect  the  light  in  different  shades,  and  pre- 
sent a  very  beautiful  spectacle. 

They  are  almost  always  assembled  in  troops  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  where  they  sometimes  repose  in  a  state 
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of  perfect  quiescence,  but  the  moment  they  are  approached, 
they  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  escape  by  swimming  or 
sinking  into  the  water  mth  the  greatest  quickness.  Some^ 
times  they  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  keep 
themselves  hooked  to  some  aquatic  plant;  for,  as  they  are 
lighter  than  the  water,  they  come  to  the  surface  if  they  do 
not  keep  themselves  jhstened  to  something,  and  not  stir  their 
feet.  The  upper  part  of  their  body  remains  entirely  dry 
when  they  are  at  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  when  they 
dive,  a  sort  of  little  silvery  ball  remains  attached  to  their 
back,  which  produces  a  very  pretty  effect.  A  disagreeable 
odour  exhales  from  their  bodies  when  they  are  touched, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  They  are  found  in 
the  waters  from  the  time  that  the  frosts  give  over,  in  spring, 
until  it  is  far  advanced  in  the  autumn. 

The  females  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
Degeer  kept  some  in  a  decanter  filled  with  water,  which 
deposited  their  eggs  on  the  sides  of  the  glass,  one  after  the 
other.  In  about  eight  days  the  young  hcxapod  larvse,  very 
small,  issued  forth  from  the  eggs,  and  swam  at  first  in  the 
water;  they  also  walked  against  the  sides  of  the  glass. 
RcBsel  was  acquainted  with  these  larvae,  but  was  not  able  to 
bring  them  up  to  their  full  size.  This  also  happened  to 
Degeer,  who  never  could  preserve  them  alive  for  any  length 
of  time.  But  M.  Modeer,  who  has  given  a  history  of  tliese 
little  insects  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Sweden,  has  had  these  larvse  in  their  full  size, 
and  has  given  a  descripticHi  of  them,  which  agrees  in  all 
points  with  that  of  the  young  larvse.  This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, has  not  informed  us  how  these  larvae  came  into  his 
possession,  whether  he  hit  upon  the  means  of  rearing  them 
from  their  birth,  or  gained  possession  of  them  when  they 
were  fully  formed  in  the  waters.  He  also  speaks  of  their 
tnmslbrmations  which  took  place  out  of  the  water.    About 
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the  oommencement  of  August,  he  says,  this  larva  issues  from 
the  water,  and  gets  upon  the  large  leaves  of  such  plants  as 
grow  there,  where  it  fixes,  and  shuts  itself  up  in  a  small 
oval  shell,  made  of  some  substance  .  derived  from  its  own 
body.  In  this  shell,  having  assumed  the  form  of  nymph, 
it  gets  out  of  it  under  that  of  the  winged  insect,  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  month,  and  jumps  suddenly  into  the  water. 
This  author  adds,  that  these  nymphs  are  very  subject  to  be 
devoured  by  the  larvas  of  the  ichneumons,  which  lay  their 
eggs  near  them  in  the  same  shell. 


THE 

SECOND   FAMILY 


OF  THE 


PENTAMEROUS  COLEOPTERA 


Brachelytra,  Cuv.,    Microptera,  Oravenhorst, 

Have  but  one  palpus  in  the  jaws,  or  four  in  alL  The  anten- 
nas sometimes  of  equal  thickness,  sometimes  a  little  thicker 
towards  the  end,  and  universally  composed  of  grain-formed 
or  lenticular  articulations.  The  wing-cases  are  much  shorter 
than  the  body,  which  is  narrow  and  elongated,  with  the 
branches  of  the  two  anterior  feet  very  large,  and  two  vesicles 
near  the  anus,  which  the  animal  can  put  forth  at  pleasure. 

These  coleoptera  compose   the    genus  Staphylinos  of 
Linnaeus. 

They  have  been  considered  as  constituting  the  passage  of 
the  coleoptera  to  the  forpiculae,  the  first  genus  of  the  fol- 
lowing order.  Under  some  relations  they  also  border  on  the 
insects  of  the  preceding  family,  and  under  many  others,  on  the 
necrophori,  a  genus  of  the  fourth.  They  have  most  frequently 
the  head  large  and  flatted,  strong  mandibles,  short  antennae,  the 
corslet  as  broad  as  the  abdomen,  the  cases  truncated  at  their 
extremity,  and  nevertheless  covering  the  wings,  which  preserve 
their  usual  extent.  The  semi-rings  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen  are  as  scaly  as  the  lower.  The  vesicles  of  the  anus 
consist  in  two  conical  points,  furnished  with  hair^  which  the 
animal  causes  to  issue  forth  and  re-enter  at  wiU.     A  subtile 
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y^M>ur  thence  escapes,  and  which  in  some  species  has  a  strong 
scent  €f  sulphuric  ether.  M.  Leon  Dufour  {Annates  des 
Sciences  Naiur.  t.  yiii..  p.  16.)  has  given  a  description  of  the 
apparatus  which  produces  it.  The  last  segment  of  the  abdo- 
men, that  in  which  the  anus  is  situated,  is  prolonged  into, 
and  terminates  in  a  point. 

These  ooleoptera,  when  they  are  touched,  or  when  they 
run,  raise  the  end  of  their  abdomen,  and  give  it  all  kinds  of 
inflexions.  They  also  employ  it  to  push  their  wings  under 
the  cases,  and  cause  them  to  re-enter  there.  The  two  ante- 
rior feet  have  often  the  tarsi  broad  and  dilated.  Their 
branches,  as  well  as  those  of  the  intermediate  feet,  are  very 
large.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  earth,  in  dung. 
hills,  in  excrementitious  matters.  Others  are  found  under 
mushrooms,  the  rotten  parts  of  trees,  holes,  and  under 
stones.  Some  inhabit  only  aquatic  places.  Some  again  are 
known,  but  very  small,  which  attach  themselves  to  flowers. 
All  are  voracious,  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  take  flight 
very  promptly. 

Their  larvae  very  much  resemble  the  perfect  insect ;  they 
have  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  the  basis  or  the  thickest 
port  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  head,  which  is  very  large. 
The  last  ring  is  prolonged,  in  the  manner  of  a  tube,  and  is 
accompanied  by  two  conical  and  hairy  appendages.  These 
larvae  feed  upon  the  same  matters  as  the  insect  in  the  perfect 
state.  The  first  stomach  of  the  Staphylinus  is  small  and 
without  folds.  The  second  is  very  long  and  very  hmryi  The 
intestine  is  very  short. 

According  to  M.  Leon  Dufour,  their  alimentary  canal  does 
not  difier  essentially  from  that  of  the  camivoa^ous  coleoptera, 
but  by  the  absence  of  a  crop.  Their  biliary  vessels  are  in- 
serted on  one  and  the  same  lateral  point,  and  in  some  species, 
at  least,  ofier,  towards  their  middle,  a  knot  or  vescicle  not 
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remarked  in  any  other  insect.  Their  apparatus  of  generation 
differs  much  from  that  of  the  carnivorous  coleoptera. 

This  genus  is  considerable.  We  divide  it  into  five  sec- 
tions. 

The  first,  that  of  Fissilabra,  has  the  head  entirely  naked, 
and  separated  from  the  corslet,  which  is  sometimes  squared, 
or  in  a  semi-oval,  sometimes  rounded,  or  in  a  truncated  heart, 
by  a  neck,  or  visible  strangulation.  The  labrum  is  deeply 
divided  into  two  lobes.     Such  are  :— 

OxpoKus,  Fab., 

Of  which  the  maxillary  palpi  are  filiform,  and  the  labial 
terminated  by  a  very  large,  and  crescent-formed  articula- 
tion. 

The  antenn®  are  thick,  perfoliated,  and  compressed.  The 
anterior  tara  are  not  dilated.  The  last  articulation,  and 
next  to  that  the  second,  are  the  longest.  They  live  in  fungi, 
and  agarics. 

Staphylinua  rufua,  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  (}erm.  XVI. 
19)  about  three  lines  in  length,  fawn-coloured,  with  the 
head,  the  chest,  the  extremity,  and  the  internal  edge  of  the 
wing-cases,  as  well  as  the  anus,  black.* 

AsTRAPjBUs,  Orav., 

In  which  the  four  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  larger  and  almost 
triangular  articulation.  The  anterior  tarsi  are  very  much 
dilated.     The  first  and  the  last  articulations  are  the  longest-f- 

•  Add  O.  MaxUlonu,  Fab.  Panz.  ibid.  20.  The  other  OxyiK>ri  of  Fab- 
rictut  belong  to  the  sub-genera  of  our  fourth  section.  See  Olivier,  Encyc. 
Method,  genus  Oxyportu  ;  and  M.  Gravenhorst,  Coleoptera  ndcroptera. 

f  SiaphjfkttUM  tdm,   Oliv.  Ross.  Faun.  Etnisc.  I    v.  6.  Pans. 
LXXXVin.  4;  Lat.  Gener.  Cnist  et  Insect.  I.  884. 
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^up 
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fZ,ay 


LOxyporas  rufits.  I.tn<    2.  Beaut  <7/"A8trapoeus  ulfninajus,  OUm     5.  Stapbyli 
mis  iOjtaruzts,  /»&      i*.  Lathrobium  «20if£^rzA£':^  Zm.     ^.  Fauc?dei*uii  rufUxfULs. 
I'mk    6.  Procirrus  Le/hburi^,  Lttt-    7.  ife>€i^.  o/*  Craesthetiis.    d.  Stenus  ht^vMaiUA. 
Luu     9.   ^itA  ^^Z«wv  <•  StUicu-S.    10.  Oi\'telii8 /yziwrTiwi /5»ft    ILOsorius^rtuw'- 
lUnsis.  Ouatf    12.  ZvTophoTiis  siriatu^.  Leojch^ 


L  njA.-r . F\>.  Ai.:k*<.i^  b\  '<ShJx:a^kir  k  >'  ^4y<'  MUrxa,  Lxnt.    /i^dl 
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Staphylinus  (Proper),  Fab., 

Which  have  all  the  palpi  filiform,  and  the  antennae  inserted 
above  the  labrum,  and  mandibles  between  the  eyes.  Some, 
and  especially  the  males,  have  the  anterior  tarsi  very  much 
dilated,  the  antennse  separated  at  their  origin,  and  the  first 
articulatiqp  of  which  equals,  for  the  most  part,  in  length,  the 
fourth  of  the  total  length.  The  head  is  but  little  elongated. 
The  species  presenting  these  characters  compose  alone,  in 
some  methods,  the  genus  Staphylinua.  Authors  have  even 
separated,  to  form  another,  the  «S.  dHatatua^  Fab.  Germ. 
Faun.  Insect.  d'^Europe,  YI.  xiv,  in  consequence  of  its  an- 
tennae forming  an  elongated  knob,  and  denticulated  like  a 
saw.  According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Chevrolat,  a  very 
zealous  entomologist,  this  insect  feeds  on  caterpillars,  which 
it  goes  to  seek  on  the  trees. 

4$".  HirtiiSy  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Qerm.  TV.  19*  Ten 
lines  long,  black,  very  hairy,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
of  the  corslet,  and  the  final  rings  of  the  abdomen  covered 
with  thick  hairs,  of  a  golden  and  lustrous  yellow.  Wing* 
cases  of  an  ashen  grey,  with  the  base  black.  Under  part  of 
the  body  of  a  blueish  black.  North  of  Europe,  France  and 
Germany. 

S.  Olensj  Fab.  Panz.  ihid.  XXVII.  i.  An  inch  long,  of 
a  dead  black,  with  the  head  larger  than  the  corslet,  and  the 
wings  reddish.     Its  eggs  are  of  a  remarkable  thickness. 

Very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  under  the 
stones. 

S.  Maorillostis,  Panz.  ibid.  2,  being  nearly  eight  lines  in 
length,  black  and  shining ;  the  head  broader  than  the  corslet, 
a  great  part  of  the  abdomen  and  elytra  of  an  ashen  grey, 
with  points  and  black  spots.     In  earth  and  dung. 

S.  Murinus,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  LXVI.  16,  from  four  to 
six  lines  in  lepgth;  the  head,  corslet,  and  wing-cases  of  a 

u  2 
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deep  and  shining  bronze,  with  obscure  spots ;  scutellum  yel- 
lowish, marked  with  two  very  black  spots;  the  abdomen 
black,  major  part  of  the  antennae  reddish.  With  the  pre- 
ceding. 

S.  ErythrapteruSy  Lin.  Panz.  XXVIII.  4,  from  six  to 
ten  lines  in  length,  black,  with  the  wing-cases,  the  base  of  the 
antennae,  and  the  feet,  fawn-colour.* 

The  others,  whose  form  is  linear,  with  the  head  and  corslet 
elongated  in  the  form  of  a  long  square,  have  (he  antennae 
approximated  at  their  base,  strongly  bent  and  grained, 
their  anterior  tarsi  in  general  are  not  at  all,  or  very  little, 
dilated.  The  anterior  legs  are  spinous,  with  a  strong  spine 
at  the  end.  The  labrum  is  small.  These  compose  the  genus 
Xantholikus  of  some  entomologists.^ 

PiNOPHiLus,  Grav., 

Which  have  also  the  palpi  filiform,  but  whose  antennae  are 
inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes,  without  the  labrum,  and  near 
the  external  base  of  the  mandibles,  (Pinophilus  laHpe9) 
Grav.  Amer.  Septen.  It  is  united  to  the  foUowing  genus  in 
his  manUsaa. 

Lathrobium,  Gh^v.     Pcsderus^  Fab., 

'Whose  palpi  are  terminated  abruptly  by  an  articulation 
much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  pointed,  and  often  but 
little  distinct.    The  maxillary  are  much  longer  than  the 

*  See  the  monograph  of  this  fiimily  {Ccleoptera  mtcraptera^)  of  M.  Gr»- 
venhont,  Panz.  Index  Entom.  Part  I.  p.  SOS,  et  leq.  Latr.  ibUL  L  985. 
Refer  to  this  genus  the  following  species  of  Olivier :  aweug^  cneut,  kmmot^ 
rhoidaStf  oculatus,  erytkrocephaku,  xnmfir,  cyanem^  pubetcenSf  aiprems^ 
stercorariuty  brunmpei^  pilotus,  politus,  anuenus,  besides  the  fife  of  which 
we  gi?e  the  description  here. 

f  The  Sti^hylini,  fidgidtu^  fidmmetu,  pyropteruM,  elegans^  eUmgahm 
•dtrmcem^  tHenuau^  nuUmoeephahit,  of  M.  Gnvenhorst. 
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labial,  and  the  insertion  of  the  antennae  is  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  genus.  The  anterior  tarsi  are  very  much  dilated 
in  both  sexes.  The  length  of  the  last  articulation  of  the  four 
posterior  ones,  equals  almost  that  of  the  four  preceding  ard^ 
culations  united.* 

The  second  section,  Longipalpi,  which  have  also  the  head 
entirely  uncovered,  but  whose  labrum  is  entire,  and  whose 
maxillary  palpi  are  almost  as  long  as  the  head,  terminating 
in  a  club-form,  composed  by  the  third  articulation,  with  the 
fourth  concealed  or  but  little  distinct,  and  in  the  figure  of  a 
Kttle  point,  terminating  the  dub  when  visible ;  the  preceding 
one  is  very  much  swelled.  These  insects  live  on  the  banks 
of  waters. 

PcEDBRus,  Fabri., 

In  which  the  antennae  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes  aire  either 
filiform,  or  grow  thick  insensibly,  and  are  longer  than  the 
head,  whose  body  is  long  and  narrow,  with  the  mandibles  den- 
ticulated at  the  internal  side,  and  terminating  in  a  simple 
point. 

Some  (PaedereSf  hat)  have  the  penultimate  articulation  of 
the  tarsi  bifid.f 

*  See  Gravenhont,  Coleop.  Sficrop.  and  Latr.  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.  L 
S89.  The  Xta  EUmgahum  (5.  Elongahu,  Lin.)  has  been  Qgured  by  Panser* 
Bid.  DC  IS ;  StaphyUnut  Unearis,  Oliv.  Col.  HI.  8.  iv.  98.  See  also  GjUen. 
Insect.  Suec.  I.  Part  11.  p.  363,  et  seq.  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Collec- 
tion of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  p.  S4. 

-f  M.  Leferre  has  brought  from  Sicily  an  insect  neighbouring  on  the 
ftederui^  bot  evidently  forming  a  new  genus.  The  fourth  and  last  articu- 
ladon  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  here  very  distinct,  and  terminates  them  in 
the  manner  of  a  knob.  The  last  of  the  antenns  is  larger  than  the  pre* 
eeding,  and  ovoido-conicaL  The  head  attaches  to  the  corslet  by  an 
•kmgated  pedicle,  and  on  a  level  at  its  origin  with  the  head.    The  corslet 

■ 

«  aarrow  and  elongated.  Hie  two  anterior  tarsi  are  very  much  dilated. 
Hie  first  articulation  of  the  others  is  very  long,  and  their 
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StaphylintM  ripariua^  Panz.  Faun.  Iniiect  Germ.  IX.  ii. 
about  three  lines  in  length,  very  narrow,  and  very  elongated, 
fawn-coloured,  with  the  head,  chest,  upper  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  and  knees  black ;  elytra  blue.  Very  common  in 
the  humid  sand,  under  stones,  at  the  root  of  trees,  &c. 

The  others,  Stilichus,  Lat.,  have  all  the  articulations  of 
the  tarsi  entire.  (See  Lat.  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.  I,  page 
290,  et  seq.,  and  GyUen.  Insect.  Suec.  I.  Part  2,  p.  372.) 

EviESTHETus,  Grav., 

Whose  antennae  are  likewise  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes,  but 
little  longer  than  the  head,  and  almost  entirely  moniliform. 
The  body  is  but  little  elongated,  with  the  head  as  broad  as 
the  corslet.  (Evopsihetus  Scaber,  Grav.  Germ.  Faun.  In- 
sect. Europ.  VII.  13.  Gyllen.  Insect.  Suec.  I,  Part  II., 
p.  461.  M.  Blondel  (the  son),  of  Versailles,  has  discovered 
a  new  species  in  the  environs  of  that  town.) 

Stenus,  Lat, 

In  which  the  antennse  inserted  near  the  internal  edge  of  the 
eyes  are  terminated  by  a  club  of  three  articulations.  They 
have  the  extremity  of  the  mandibles  forked,  and  large  eyes. 

Staphyl%nu9 — 2-guttatuSj  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ. 
XI.  18.  Two  lines  in  length,  altogether  black,  with  a  red- 
dish point  on  each  case.* 

The  third  section,  that  of  Denticrura,  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  the  maxillary  palpi,  which  are  much  shorter 

has  appeared  to  me  emarginated  or  bifid.  I  shall  designate  this  genus  by 
the  denomination  of  prodrrus,  and  this  species  shall  be  consecrated  to 
the  zealous  naturalist  {Lefeburi)  who  has  discovered  it. 

*  Add  StaphyUntu  Juno,  Payk ;  Pcederus  probosddeus,  Oliv.  Col.  III.  44. 
1.5;  Siaphylimu  ciavicorms,  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  XXVII.  S.  See 
Gravenhorsty  CcleopL  microp.  Latr.  Gener«  Crust  et  Insect.,  genus  StemUf 
«t  Gyll.  UfkL  p.  46J. 
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than  the  head,  and  always  with  four  distinct  articulations. 
The  anterior  has  at  least  one  denticulated  or  spinous  at  the 
interior  side.  The  tarsi,  which,  in  the  majority,  fold  back 
on  the  limbs,  have  the  last  articulation  as  long,  or  longer  than 
the  preceding  taken  together.  The  first,  or  the  first  two, 
are  usually  so  small,  or  so  concealed,  that  their  total  number 
does  not  appear  to  be  but  two  or  three. 

The  front  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  even  the  corslet,  is 
armed  with  horns  in  many  of  the  males.  The  antennae  are 
inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes. 

Some  whose  palpi  terminate  in  an  oval  form,  whose  antenns 
are  for  the  most  part  grained,  and  go  on  thickening,  present 
distinctly  but  three  articulations  in  the  tarsi.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Trachiniy  the  anterior  tarsi  are  not  more 
notably  dilated. 

OxYTELUs,  Grrav.* 

The  others  have  the  filiform  palpi  and  four  articulations, 
at  least,  very  apparent  in  the  tarsi. 

OsoRius,  Leach,  Dej. 

Have  the  body  cylindrical,  all  the  limbs  widened  and  den- 
tated,  the  head  as  long  as  broad,  the  corslet  almost  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  narrowed  and  truncated  posteriorly,  and  the 
antmnae  for  the  most  part  grained,  thickening  insensibly 
towards  the  end,  and  shorter  than  the  head  and  corslet,  the 
mandibles  much  shorter  than  the  head,  very  much  crossed, 
and  terminated  in  a  single  point,  and  the  mentum  large  and 
buckler-formed. 

*  See  the  article  Oxttile  of  the  Encyc.  Method.  The  fore-cited  Mo- 
nograph of  M.  Gravenhorsty  and  GyllenbalU  Insect.  Suec.  I.  Part  IX. 
p.  144.  ^ 
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We  know  but  a  small  number  of  species  which  have  not 
been  yet  described,  and  which  inhabit  French  Ouiana  and 
Brazil. 

ZY&oPHQRns,  Dalm.     Leptochire^  Oerm.     Iremeus^  Leach. 

Owytelus^  Oliv.     Piestus,  Grav. 

Whose  body  is  depressed ;  whose  anterior  limbs,  broader 
than  the  others,  are  alone  denticulated  externally ;  which 
have  the  head  transverse,  the  corslet  squared,  the  antenose  of 
the  same  thickness  throughout,  as  long  at  least  as  the  head 
and  corslet,  composed  of  articulations  for  the  most  part  ovali* 
form,  or  cylindrical,  and  rounded  at  the  tino  ends,  and  the 
mandibles  as  long  as  the  head,  and  denticulated  at  their  ex- 
tremity.* 

Pbognatha,  Lat.  Blond.     Siagona^  Kirby, 

Which  differ  but  little  from  Zyrophorus,  but  in  their  fili- 
form antennae,  comprised  of  elongated  articulations.  (SiO" 
ganum  qtuuhicamey  Kirb.  and  Spenc.  Introd.  Entom.  I.  i.  5. 
Blondel,  Annal.  des  Se.  Nat.  April  I8I7,  XVII.  14-17.) 

CoPROPHiLus,  Lat.     Omaliumy  Grav.  Oliv.  Gyll., 

In  which  the  body  is  still  flatted,  but  all  the  limbs  are 
denticulated,  or  spinous  externally.  The  antennae  much 
longer  than  the  head,  are  grained,  and  thicken  insensibly 
towards  the  end^  and  the  mandibles  arched  externally,  almost 
into  a  crescent,  are  not  sensibly  denticulated,  and  are  pro- 

*  See  Dalman,  Anal,  en  torn.  p.  23,  his  Z,  Fronticcrms^  iv.  fig.  1.  appean 
to  be  the  Oxtftelut  bicomit  of  Olivier.  (En eye.  Method.)  That  which  he 
names,  pemcUlatut,  ibid.  fig.  2,  appean  to  have  great  relations  with  the 
pietttts  suleaHu  of'  M.  Gravenhorst.  The  leptoddnu  ieoriaeeui  of  M.  Gcr- 
naTy  (Insect.  Spec.  Nov.  L  i.)  is  a  species  very  distinct  from  Che  pre- 
ceding. 
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bmged  but  little  at  their  extremity.  (Omalium  rug09um^ 
Oravenhorst,  and  other  species  with  short  elytra.) 

The  fourth  section,  that  of  Depbessa,  presents  us,  as  well 
9B  the  preceding,  with  a  disengaged  head,  an  entire  lahrum, 
short  maxillary  palpi,  and  with  four  distinct  articulations, 
but  the  legs  are  simple,  or  without  teeth  or  spines  on  the  ex- 
ternal side,  and  the  tarsi  have  manifestly  six  articulations. 

Here  the  palpi  are  filiform. 

Omalium, 

In  which  the  corslet  is  of  the  breadth  of  the  elytra,  broader 
than  the  head,  almost  in  a  transverse  square  (with  the  angles, 
or  at  least  the  anterior  ones,  rounded),  and  often  bordered 
laterally,  and  of  which  the  antennae  go  on  thickening  towards 
their  extremity.* 

Lesteva,  Lat.     Anthophagua,  Ghrav., 

Which  have  the  corslet  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  narrowed, 
and  truncated  posteriorly  almost  isometrical,  of  the  breadth 
of  the  head,  more  narrow  than  the  elytra,  and  the  antennae 
generally  filiform,  and  with  elongated  articulations.-^ 

MijCROPEPLUs,  Lat, 

Distinguished  by  their  antennae  finishing  in  a  solid  knob, 
and  lodging  in  the  fossets  of  the  corslet^ 

Proteikus,  Lat., 
In  which  the  antennae  being  grained,  a  little  perfoliated,  and 

^  Set  Gravenhorst,  article  omalie  of  the  £ncye.  Math.,  and  Gyllenhally 
ibid.  p.  198. 

f  See  Latreille,  Gen.  Crust.  Insect.  I.  p.  S96-297 ;  Gravenhont  and 
GjrllenbaUy  genus  Anthoj^iagut. 

X  See  Latrdlle,  Gen*  Crust,  et  Insect.  IV.  p.  377 ;  Omaikm  pcrcabm, 
Gjll.  Insect.  Suec.  L  Part  IL  p  911.  Mkropephu  fwrcatrnt  Charp.  Hor» 
Entom*  VOL  9;  Gyll.  iUd  O,  SUtphffmoidei,  p.  913. 
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thicker  towards  the  end,  but  under  the  form  of  a  club,  and 
always  uncovered,  are  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes :  in  which 
the  corslet  is  short,  and  the  elytra  covers  the  major  part  of 
the  abdomen.  {See  Latr.  ibid.  I.  p.  298,  and  the  anudium 
ovatumy  and  macTvptemm  of  Gravenhorst.) 

Aleochara,  Orav., 

In  which  the  antennae  are  inserted  between  the  eyes,  or  near 
their  inferior  edge,  and  naked  at  their  origin,  with  the  first 
three  articulations  sensibly  longer  than  the  following,  these 
last  perfoliated,  and  the  last  elongated  and  conical.  The 
corslet  is  almost  oval,  or  in  a  square  rounded  at  the  angles.* 

The  fifth  section,  the  Microcephala,  have  the  head  sunk 
posteriorly  as  far  as  near  the  eyes,  in  the  corslet.  It  is  not 
separated  by  a  neck,  nor  visible  strangulation.  The  corslet 
has  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  and  is  widened  from  front  to 
rear. 

They  have  the  body  less  elongated  than  the  preceding,  and 
approaching  more  to  the  elliptical  form,  the  head  much  more 
narrow,  contracted  and  advanced  in  front,  the  mandibles  of 
middle  size  without  denticulations,  and  simply  arched  at  the 
point  The  elytra,  in  many,  cover  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  length  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  Some  live 
in  mushrooms,  on  flowers,  and  others  in  dung.  Fabricius 
has  joined  many  of  their  species  with  the  oxypori. 

^  Staphtf&mu  camUiaUaiut^  Fab.  Pftnz.  ibid.  XXVII.  13;  ^tgffyBimt 
M^wvMta,  Oliv.  Col.  ibid.  v.  41 ;  S.  BolHi,  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  tMd  iii.  95;  5. 
coUarii^  ejusd.  ibid.  ii.  13 ;  S.  mmuttu^  ejusd.  ibid  vi.  53;  S.  iociaMi,  ejotd. 
ibid,  iii  S5,  and  generally  the  first  three  familie«  of  the  genus  Aleodunm^  of 
Gravenhorst,  Col.  Mic.  torn.  II.  See  also  Gyllenhally  Insect.  Suec  L 
Part  II.  p.  377.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  neither  this  author  nor  M. 
Gravenhorst  have  assigned  to  Aleochara,  and  Lomechusa,  clear  and  rigo* 
rous  characters.    These  two  sub-genera  require  some  new  cxaminattoo. 
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LoMECHusA)  Aleocharon  Gray.) 

Which  have  no  spines  on  the  legs,  and  of  which  the  antennae 
from  the  fourth  articulation,  form  a  perfoliated  club,  or  like 
an  elongated  spindle,  and  the  palpi  terminate  awl-like.  The 
antennie  are  often  shorter  than  the  head  and  corslet.* 

Tachinus,  Grav., 

Which  have  spinous  legs.  The  antennse  are  composed. of 
articulations  like  a  reversed  cone,  or  a  pear,  and  thickening 
insensibly,  and  whose  palpi  are  filiform.f 

Tachyporus,  Grav., 

Similar  to  the  Tachini  in  the  limbs  and  the  antennae,  but 
having  the  palpi  terminating  awl-like.} 

*  Some  have  the  coralet  smooth,  and  not  raised  over  its  edges.  Such 
the  Aleochara,  HpunctatOf  ianuguiotaf  nUida  (StaphyUmu  U^pugtuUstuM^  Lin. 
Oliv.  CoL  in.  4Sy  V.  44,)fumata^  nana,  of  Gravenhorst,  or  bis  familtesy 
iiL  vi.  (Col.  Micropt.  tom.  S.)  The  others  have  the  edges  of  the  corslet 
raised,  and  form  his  genus  Lomechusa  ;  L,  paradoxa  ;  StaphyUnut  emorgj^ 
mahu,  Oliv.  iM»  ii.  12;  L,  deniata,  Grav. ;  StaphyUnut  ttrumotut,  Payk.  V. 

f  Oxypanu  sMerranevi,  Fab.;  O.  Hputtulatus^  ejusd.  Panz.  Faun. 
Insect.  Germ.  XVI.  Si ;  O.  margineilus,  Panz.  ibid.  DC  13;  Slaph^uM 
r,  Ufid.  XXVIL  IS;  Oxyponu  sytvraUi,  ibid.  XVIII.  80;  O.  Pyg^ 
t,  ibid.  S7 ;  O.  lunukUus,  ibid.  XXII.  19 ;  15 ;  StaphyUnut  atricapiUut, 
P.;  Oxyporut  merdanut,  Panz.  ibid.  XXVI.  18;  StaphyUnut ttriaiut,  Oliv. 
ib.  V.  47;  S.  hmulatut^  Lin.  See  also,  as  well  for  this  sub-genus  as  the 
following,  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Insects  of  Sweden, 
of  M.  Gyllenhall.  There  will  be  found  excellent  remarks  on  the  several 
differences  of  many  ^wcies,  and  the  application  of  which  may  be  very 
useful. 

The  Tachini,  which,  such  as  airicapillut,  have  the  corslet  almost  as  long 
u  broad,  the  muzzle  advanced,  the  four  posterior  tani  sensibly  longer 
than  their  respective  legs,  appear  proper  to  form  a  particular  section. 

X  Oxypcrut  rufipet.  Fab.  Panz.  ibid,  XXVII.  20 ;  O.  marginatutf  F.  Panz. 
ibid.  17 ;  O.  chrytomeUnut,  F.  Panz.  ibid.  IX.  14  ^  O.  anaUt,  F.  Panz.  ibid. 
XXII.  16;  O.  abdommaUt,  F. 
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The  genus  Callicerus  of  M.  Oravenhorst  is  unknown  to 
me.  That  of  Stekosthetus,  of  M.  Megerle,  indicated  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  Coleoptera  of  M.  le  Comte 
Dejean,  presents  all  the  characters  of  a  true  Pselaphus,  and 
ought  to  be  suppressed.  Such  is  also  at  present  the  opinion 
of  this  last  naturalist. 


SUPPLEMENT 


ON    THB 


BRACHELYTRA 


This  fimiily  is  entirely  composed  of  the  genus  Stafht* 
LINUS  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  family  of  very  considenible 
extent,  comprehending  about  six  hundred  species,  or  perhaps 
more. 

Fabricius  made  the  first  separation  from  it  of  pederus  and 
a»yporus.  Subsequently  M.  Latreille  introduced  two  other 
genera,  or,  as  they  now  stand  in  ^'  The  Animal  Kingdom,^ 
sub-genera,  those  of  lesteva  and  stenus^  Nine  others  were 
instituted  by  M.  Oravenhorst,  and  one  by  Mr.  Kirby,  and 
from  the  communications  of  Dr.  Leach  to  M.  Latreille,  of 
certain  exotic  species,  which  form  so  many  tjrpes  of  new 
generic  sections,  some  other  diyisions  have  been  formed. 

The  Staphtlini,  taken  in  general,  are  to  be  found  in 
fresh  and  humid  places  under  stones,  under  the  bark  of  dead 
or  rotten  trees.  They  may  be  seen  running  in  the  fields, 
gardens,  and  on  the  highways,  when  in  search  of  their  prey. 
They  are  very  courageous  and  extremely  agile ;  provided 
equally  with  strong  feet  and  good  wings,  they  run  with  great 
swiftness*  and  fly  with  the  utmost  facility.  They  destroy  the 
insects  which  live  in  dung-hills,  cow-dung,  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  &c.,  carrying  on  a  continual  war  upon  them ; 
sometimes  they  surprise  them  in  their  retreats,   sometimes 
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they  pursue  them  in  the  fields,  attack  them  with  advantage, 
and  combat  them  with  bitterness.  But  they  appear  to  have 
been  more  especially  designed  for  the  reduction  of  carcasses 
to  their  final  state  of  dissolution.  Among  these  the  majority 
of  them  establish  their  dwelling,  and  there  it  is  (however  dis- 
gusting the  task)  that  we  must  resolve  to  seek  for  them. 
This  kind  of  habitation,  but  little  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention  of  naturalists,  must  for  a  long  period  have  prevented 
their  acquaintance  with  a  great  number  of  these  insects,  and 
no  doubt  must  still  keep  many  of  them  undiscovered.  Ne- 
vertheless it  must  in  fine  be  acknowledged,  that  the  objects 
which  false  delicacy  repels  with  the  utmost  degree  of  disdain, 
are  those  which  are  often  most  calculated  to  repay  the  zeal  uf 
the  curious  observers  of  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  head  of  the  Staphylini,  usually  very  broad,  is  furnished 
in  front  with  two  teeth  or  mandibles,  which  at  once  announces 
the  instinct  or  habitual  character  of  the  animal.  These 
teeth  are  large,  curved  and  pointed.  In  a  state  of  inaction 
they  repose  one  upon  the  other,  and  cross  by  their  points ; 
but  when  the  insect  opens  them  they  give  an  air  which  might 
well  appear  terrible  if  the  animal  was  capable  of  imposing  on 
the  observer  by  its  general  bulk.  Their  substance  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  their  colour,  in  general,  is  black.  The 
mere  aspect  of  these  redoubtable  teeth  would  indicate  that  the 
fitaphylinus  employed  them  to  seize  and  devour  whatever 
insects  it  could  catch.  Nor  would  this  opinion  be  unfounded ; 
it  is  an  animal  of  the  most  extreme  voracity,  which  often  does 
not  even  spare  its  consimilars.  Degeer  relates,  that  having 
presented  a  fly  to  a  large  species  of  staphylinus,  the  latter 
seized  it  at  once,  plunged  its  murderous  teeth  into  its  body, 
and  finally  tore  it  in  pieces  with  its  denticulations.  The  na- 
ture of  this  insect  is  discovered  the  moment  one  desires  to  lay 
hold  of  it ;  it  endeavours  to  defend  itself,  and  to  bite  the 
fingers  which  detain  it. 
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The  two  elytra,  which  are  very  short,  and  as  it  were  truncat- 
ed at  the  middle  of  the  back,  are  one  of  those  characters  which 
strike  us  most  when  we  consider  the  staphylini.  They  cover 
but  one  half  of  the  body,  and  often  scarcely  more  than  a  third, 
and  usually  leave  the  entire  abdomen  naked.  Nevertheless 
the  two  large  wings  with  which  the  insect  is  provided,  longer 
than  the  body  when  unfolded,  are  entirely  concealed  in  a  state 
of  inaction,  under  these  same  elytra.  They  are  folded  there 
with  much  art,  three  or  four  times,  so  that  they  are  reduced 
to  a  small  twisted  packet.  When  the  insect  wishes  to  employ 
them  it  extends  them  rapidly,  they  are  then  admirably 
adapted  for  flight,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  they  can 
find  room  under  cases  of  so  small  a  volume. 

The  abdomen,  which  is  left  uncovered  by  the  elytra,  pos- 
sesses much  suppleness  and  flexibility.  When  the  staphylinus 
is  touched  it  raises  the  tail  or  hinder  part,  and  gives  it  all 
kinds  of  inflexions.  It  appears  desirous  of  defending  a  naked 
and  feeble  part,  not  protected  by  the  elytra,  as  in  the  other 
coleoptera.  The  position  which  it  gives  to  the  abdomen  ren- 
ders  it  more  diflicult  to  be  seized,  and  less  opportunity  is  thus 
given  to  the  danger  which  threatens  it.  It  is  also  by  means 
of  the  abdomen,  that  the  insect  after  having  ceased  to  fly, 
desiring  to  replace  the  wings  under  the  elytra,  pushes  them 
in  there,  and  makes  them  fold  up. 

This  may  easily  be  observed  every  time  that  a  staphylinus 
in  flying,  comes  to  rest  itself  on  the  ground.  Two  small 
hairy  and  moveable  points,  between  which  a  conical  part 
equally  moveable  is  observed,  in  which  is  placed  the  aperture 
of  the  anus,  terminate  the  extremity  of  the  body.  The  sta- 
phylinus can  withdraw  these  three  parts  into  its  body,  and 
thus  make  them  entirely  disappear.  The  anterior  tarsi  are 
thick  and  broad,  and  this  confirmation  appears  well  adapted 
to  enable  the  staphylinus  to  dig  in  earth  and  dung,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs. 
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Many  staphylini  have  both  body  and  elytra  well  furnithed 
with  hair;  but  there  are  others  which  have  them  smooth, 
and  provided  with  very  few  hairs.  Ray,  and  other  writers, 
have  remarked  that  all  the  staphylini,  when  touched 
a  little  roughly,  suddenly  send  forth  from  the  last  ring  of 
the  abdomen  two  small  curved  vesicles,  generally  yellow 
or  white. 

The  larve  of  the  staphylini  are  long,  and  resemUe  in 
some  measure  the  perfect  insect.  They  live  in  the  earth  and 
dung,  where  they  are  transformed  into  nymphs,  which,  gene- 
rally speidcing,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  coleop- 
tera.    They  are  rather  rare  and  diflicult  to  be  found. 

We  have  established  a  new  genus  on  one  from  the  Brazil, 
which  we  name  SchixochUuSj  of  which  the  labrum  is  rather 
crescent-shape,  strongly  divided,  and  lobed*  with  two  books 
curved  in ;  the  mandibles  very  long,  slender,  wiA  a  tooth  in 
the  middle,  beneath  which  there  ore  two  small  filaments; 
the  maxillary  palpi  long,  with  the  last  joint  very  acute ;  the 
labial  palpi  short,  the  last  joint  triangular;  the  antenme 
short*  with  the  first  joint  long,  the  others  enlarging  toward 
their  extremities,  the  last  joints  rather  serrated,  the  tarsi 
very  dilated ;  the  head  very  flat ;  the  thorax  truncate,  heart- 
shape  ;  the  elytra  short,  quadrate ;  the  body  long,  depressed. 
This  species  we  call  BrasilienHa.  Its  specific  characters  are 
bronze,  varied  with  yellowish  and  black  hair ;  the  mandibles 
black ;  the  eyes  white ;  the  body  black,  with  the  two  last 
segments  golden  yellow.  It  is  twelve  lines  and  a  half  long, 
and  is  from  Brazil. 

The  OxYPORi  are  small  insects,  whose  body  is  propor- 
tionally less  elongated  than  those  of  the  other  brachelytra, 
and  smooth.  The  elytra  are  very  hard,  and  scarcely  cover 
one  third  of  the  abdomen.  Like  the  staphylini  in  general, 
the  wings  are  curiously  folded  underneath  them. 

The  habitudes  of  the  oxypori  differ  a  little  from  those  of 
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the  insects  we  have  last  treated  of,  though  the  fonn  of  the 
body  is  very  nearly  similar.  Instead  of  frequenting  dung- 
hills, ordure,  and  decomposed  animal  matter,  the  oxypori 
inhabit  agarics,  &c.  There  the  larva  lives  and  acquires  its 
growth ;  there  the  perfect  insects  are  found  in  more  or  less 
numerous  parties,  and  there  the  sexes  unite. 

The  Lathkobxa  have  great  relations  with  the  staphylini 
proper,  to  which  our  introductory  observations,  though  gene- 
rally  applicable  to  all  the  sub-genera,  must  yet  be  more  par- 
ticularly understood  to  refer,  and  seem  to  constitute  a  proper 
link  between  them  and  poederus.  They  are  found  under 
stones,  in  the  debris  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and 
often  in  fresh  and  humid  places. 

The  PJBDEKI,  EviBstheti  and  Steni^  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  brachelytra,  by  the  length  of  their  maxillary  palpi. 
In  this  respect  they  approach  Lathrobium,  but  are  never* 
theless  separated  from  it  by  characters  of  sufficient  import- 
ance. The  psBderi  are  distinguished  from  stenus  and  evces* 
thetus,  by  the  filiform  character  of  the  antennse. 

The  majority  of  them  frequent  the  sandy  borders  of 
rivers,  rivulets,  and  marshes.  The  others  live  under  stones, 
mosses,  in  ordure,  &c.  Their  habits  are  otherwise  similar 
to  those  of  the  Staphylini,  and  the  same,  in  all  probability^ 
is  the  case  with  their  metamorphoses. 

The  Steki  are  insects  of  a  very  small  si^e,  which,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  last,  live  habitually  in  aquatic  places. 
Respecting  their  habits  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

The  oxYTELi  are  also  very  small  coleoptera,  which  -appear 
to  have  the  habits  of  the  other  brachelytra,  but  which  form, 
nevertheless,  a  very  distinct  genus.  The  species  of  which  it 
is  composed  present  some  differences  in  tlie  mandibles,  the 
antennse,  &c.,  so  that,  according  to  the  remark  of  Olivier, 
this  group  is  susceptible  of  simplification.  This  has  been 
performed  by  Dr.  Leach,  in  a  new  monograph  of  the  coleop- 
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tera  of  this  family.  Many  oxyteli  are  more  pardcularly 
found  in  the  dung  of  animals,  and  human  excrements. 
Some  others  habitually  frequent  humid  or  aquatic  situ- 
ations. Others  remain  under  moss,  stones,  &c.  The  males 
of  some  are  remarkable  for  two  prominences  in  the  shape 
of  horns,  which  they  hare  in  front  of  the  head.  Even 
some  among  them  have  a  strong  and  advanced  point  upon 
the  corslet.    . 

We  have  figured  a  species  of  ZtropAorttf,  which  M.  La- 
cordaire  has  called  coriaceus.  It  is  smooth,  and  of  a  greyish 
black,  with  the  antennse  and  legs  black,  and  is  nine  lines  and 
a  half  in  length ;  also  fi:om  Brazil. 

Next  to  the  Zirophorus  we  will  add  a  new  genus,  which 
we  call  Trichocoryne.  The  characters  are  as  foll9ws:  the 
mandibles  slightly  dentated ;  the  antennas  with  the  first  joint 
club-shape,  and  stuffed — the  second  and  third  slender,  rather 
clubbed,  the  other  joints  oblong-square ;  the  labrum  small,  bi- 
lobed ;  the  labium  large,  crescent-shaped ;  the  maxillary  palpi 
with  the  last  joint  large  and  sub-oval ;  the  labial  palpi  small : 
it  is  readily  distinguished  bom  the  Zirophori,  by  the  length 
of  the  antennas,  and  its  peculiar  form,  which  is  easily  seen 
by  referring  to  the  plate  of  dissections.  This  species  is  from 
the  West  Indies.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  M.  Dalmaa 
described  in  his  Anal.  Ent.,  under  the  name  of  Zirophorus 
penicillatus.  The  specific  characters  are,  pieeous,  with  the 
antennae  and  legs  reddish ;  the  elytra  strongly  striated ;  the 
length  is  three  lines  and  a  half.  The  type  is  in  Mr.  Ghildren^s 
cabinet. 

The  Omalia  are  also  very  small  coleoptera,  which  in 
tiieir  manner  of  living  differ  but  little  from  the  Staphylini, 
from  which  they  have  been  distinguished  generically  by 
M.  Ghravenhorst.  Some  are  found  under  moss  and  flowers ; 
others  delight  in  cow-dung  and  other  excrements.  Some 
few  live  in  agarics. 
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The  Tachypobi  have  been  associated  by  Fabricius  with 
the  oxjporL  The  species  most  known,  tachypama  chry^ 
someUntis^  is  very  common  under  stones,  mosses,  leaves  fallen 
to  the  earth,  and  even  on  flowers  and  the  leaves  of  fruit* 
trees.     It  runs  with  remarkable  swiftness. 

Respecting  the  sub-divisions  of  this  family,  which  we 
have  passed  unnoticed,  either  their  habits  are  unknown,  or 
do  not  differ  from  those  we  have  already  described. 


X  2 
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The  third*  family  of  the  Pentamerous  Coleopteba 
present  us,  as  well  as  the  preceding  family  and  the 
following  of  the  same  order,  but  four  palpi.  Their  elytra 
cover  the  abdomen,  which  distinguishes  them,  with  some 
other  characters,  from  the  Brachelytra  just  described.  The 
antennas,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  or  more  slender  at  their  extremity,  denticulated, 
either  like  a  saw  or  a  comb,  or  even  forming  a  fan,  and  more 
developed  in  this  point  of  view  in  the  males.  The  penul- 
timate articulation  of  the  tarsi  is  often  bilobate  or  bifid. 
These  characters  present  themselves  very  rarely  in  the  fol- 
lowing family,  that  of  Clavicomes,  and  to  which  we  arrive 

*  The  Slpha  are  the  only  pentamerout  coleoptera  which  present,  at 
well  as  the  preceding,  an  excrementitious  apparatus,  at  the  same  time  it 
is  not  Irinary  as  in  the  latter,  and  the  external  conduit  disgorges  itself 
directly  into  the  rectum,  like  the  urethra  of  Inrds.  It  would  appear  then, 
from  these  relations,  that  Silpha  should  come,  as  well  as  the  other  clafi- 
comi,  immediately  after  the  brachelytra.  Other  consideratioos  had  coin 
ducted  me  to  the  same  approximation.  (See  the  Preface  to  my  Work, 
entitled.  General  Considerations  on  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Crustacea, 
&c)  According  to  M.  Leon  Diifour,  who  has  furnished  me  with  these 
anatomical  ofasenrations,  the  hepatic  conduits  of  the  Buprestides  and 
Enterides,  or  of  my  Stemoxi,  resemble  in  their  number,  length,  and  mode 
of  insertion,  those  of  the  carabicL  The  Lampyri  and  Melyrides  have 
also  but  two  hepatic  vesMls.  But  there  are  four  in  the  Td^hori,  Lycus 
andPtiniori. 
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by   transitions  so  gentle,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
assign  its  limits  rigorously. 

Some,  whose  body  is  always  of  a  firm  and  solid  consistence^ 
most  frequently  oval  or  elliptical,  with  the  feet  in  part  con* 
tractile,  have  the  head  engaged  vertically  as  far  as  the  eyes 
in  the  corslet ;  and  the  presternum,  or  the  medial  portion  of 
this  latter  part  of  the  body  elongated,  dilated,  or  advanced 
in  front  as  far  as  under  the  mouth,  distinguished  usually  ott 
each  side  by  a  groove,  in  which  the  antennse  (always  short) 
are  applied  and  prolonged  posteriorly  into  a  point,  which  is 
received  in  a  sinking  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  mesos* 
temum.  These  anterior  feet  are  remote  from  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  corslet.  These  Serricomes  form  a  first 
section,  that  of  Stebkoxi. 

Others,  having  also  the  head  engaged  posteriorly  in  the 
corslet,  or  at  least  covered  by  it  at  its  base,  but  of  which 
the  presternum  is  not  dilated  and  advanced  anteriorly  in 
the  manner  of  a  chin,  nor  usually*  terminating  posteriorly 
in  a  point  received  in  a  cavity  of  the  mesostemum,  whose 
body  is  most  frequently  altogether,  or  in  part,  of  a  soft  and 
flexible  consistence,  will  compose  a  second  section,  that  of 
Malacodermi. 

A  third  and  last,  that  of  Xylotbogi,  will  comprehend 
those  Serricomes  whose  praestemum  is  not  equally  prolonged 
at  its  posterior  extremity,  but  whose  head  is  entirely  un- 
covered, and  separated  from  the  corslet  by  a  strangulation,  or 
sort  of  neck. 

*  Hie  cebrionet  form  an  exception^  and  approach  in  this  respect  to 
eUder;  bat  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  presternum^  does  not  advance 
on  the  under  part  of  the  head.  The  mandibles  are  advanced,  arched, 
and  simple;  the  palpi  are  filiform.  The  feet  are  not  contractile,  and  the 
two  anterior  ones  are  but  little  removed,  at  their  origin,  from  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  corslet,  and  very  much  approximating  to  each 
other. 
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We  shall  divide  the  Steknoxi  into  two  tribes. 

The  first,  that  of  Buprestides,  has  the  posterior  pro* 
jection  of  the  prsestemum  flatted,  and  not  terminated  in  a 
point  laterally  compressed,  and  simply  received  in  a  depres- 
sion or  in  an  emargination  of  the  mesostemum.  The  man- 
dibles often  terminate  in  an  entire  point,  or  without  emar. 
gination  or  fissure.  The  posterior  angles  of  the  corslet  are 
either  not  at  all,  or  very  little  prolonged.  The  last  articu- 
lation of  the  palpi  is  most  frequently  almost  cylindrical,  a 
little  thicker  than  the  preceding,  and  globular,  or  ovoid  in 
the  others.  The  most  part  of  those  of  the  tarsi  are  com- 
monly broad,  or  dilated,  and  furnished  underneath  with 
small  pellets.  These  insects  do  not  leap,  a  character  which 
eminently  distinguishes  them  fi:om  those  of  the  following 
tribe.* 

They  compose  the  genus 

BuPBKSTis,  of  Linnasus. 

The  generic  denomination  of  Richard^  given  by  M.  Geof- 
froy,  to  these  coleoptera,  announces  to  us  the  beauty  of 
their  clothing.  Many  indigenous  species,  and  many  exotic, 
otherwise  remarkable  for  the  greatness  of  their  size,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  polished  gold  on  a  ground  of  emerald ;  in 
others,  azure  shines  over  the  gold,  where  many  other  metallic 
colours  are  united.  Their  body,  in  general,  is  oval,  a  little 
broader,  and  more  obtuse  or  truncated  in  front,  and  nar- 
rowed behind  fi:om  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  which  occupies 
the  greatest  part  of  its  length.  The  eyes  are  oval,  and  the 
corslet  is  short  and  broad.  The  scutellum  is  small  or  nulli- 
fied. The  extremity  of  the  elytra  is  more  or  less  denticu- 
lated in  a  great  number.    The  feet  are  short. 

*  The  insects  of  tbit  tribe  differ  moreover  from  all  the  otheis  of  thif 
family,  by  their  vebicular  trachea,  while  they  are  tubular  in  the  other 
comet.    See  the  anatomical  observations  of  M.  Leon  Dufour. 
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They  walk  slowly,  but  their  flight  is  very  agile  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry.  If  attempted  to  be  seized,  tiiey  let 
themselves  fall  to  the  ground.  The  females  have  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  a  coriaceous  or  corneous 
part  in  the  form  of  a  conical  lamina,  composed  of  three  pieces 
(the  last  rings),  and  which  is  probably  an  instrument  with 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  dry  wood,  in  which 
tiieir  larvse  reside.  Many  small  species  are  to  be  met  with 
on  flowers  and  leaves,  but  the  others  remain  for  the  most 
part  in  forests,  &c.  They  sometimes  assume  the  perfect 
state  in  houses,  being  transported  there  in  the  larva  or 
nymph  state,  along  with  the  wood. 

Sometimes  the  antennae  are  altogether  saw-like.  The  in- 
termediate articulations  of  the  tarsi  are  in  the  form  of  a  heart 
reversed,  and  the  penultimate,  at  least,  is  bifid.  The  palpi 
are  filiform,  or  slightly  more  thick  at  the  end.  The  jaws  are 
bilobate. 

BuPRESTis  (Proper).  L. 

Whose  antennae  are  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  and 
serrated  from  the  third  or  fourth  articulation. 

Some  have  no  scutellum.  B.  Jbsckulata,  Lin.  Oliv. 
CoL  ii.  32.,  iv.  38,  about  an  inch  in  length,  ovoid,  convex, 
very  punctuated  and  wrinkled;  of  a  golden  or  coppery 
green ;  sometimes  obscure,  with  small  tufts  of  yellowish  or 
reddish  hairs.  Elytra  entire. — ^At  the  Cape  of  Gkxxi  Hope, 
and  sometimes  in  such  great  abundance  on  the  same  shrub, 
that  it  seems  altogether  charged  with  flowers. 

S.  Stemicomis.  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  ibid,  vi.  52,  a  little 
larger ;  of  the  same  form ;  of  a  green  a  little  golden,  very 
brilliant.  Some  thick  sunken  points,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
furnished  with  whitish  scales  on  the  cases;  three  teeth  at 
their  extremity.  The  posterior  sternum  is  advanced  in  the 
form  of  a  horn. — East  Indies. 
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B.  ChryH8.  Fab.  OUv.  iUd.  II.  8,  vi.  53— b.,  differ 
from  the  preceding, '  by  the  cases  of  brown  marron,  and 
without  whitish  spots. 

J3.  vittaia.  F.  Oliv.  ibid.  III.  17)  near  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length ;  more  narrow,  and  more  elongated  than  the 
preceding ;  depressed,  of  a  blueish  green ;  four  raised  lines, 
and  a  golden  and  coppery  band  on  each  case,  the  end  of 
which  has  two  teeth. — Of  the  East  Indies. 

J3.  ocellata.  F.  Oliv.  ibid.  I.  3,  almost  similar  both  in  size 
and  form ;  has  on  each  case  a  large  yellow  and  phosphoric 
spot,  situated  between  two  others  of  a  golden  colour.  The 
end  of  each  case  is  terminated  by  three  teeth. 

The  others  have  a  scutellum.  B.  gigas.  Lin.  Oliv. 
ibid.  I.  i.  Two  inches  in  length  ;  corslet  coppery,  mingled 
with  brilliant  green,  with  two  large  smooth  spots,  of  the 
colour  of  browned  steel.  The  cases  are  terminated  by  two 
points,  coppery  in  their  centre,  of  a  bronzed  green  on  their 
edges,  with  sunken  points,  raised  lines,  and  wrinkles. — Of 
Cayenne. 

We  shall  cite  among  the  species  of  our  country, 

B.  AffinU.  Fab.  B.  Chry^aatigma.  Oliv.  105,  ibid.  VI.  54. 
Bronzed  above,  coppery  and  brilliant  underneath ;  the  elytra 
of  which,  denticulated  like  a  saw,  at  their  point,  have  three 
longitudinal  raised  lines,  and  two  gilded  impressions  on 
each. 

B.  viridis.  Lin.  Oliv.  ibid.  XI.  127y  about  two  lines 
and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  linear  form,  of  a  green  bnmzed, 
with  the  cases  entire,  and  punctuated. — On  trees. 

Fabricius  has  detached .  from  Buprestis  proper,  those 
which  have  the  body  short,  more  broad  proportionally,  and 
almost  triangular ;  the  front  excavated,  the  corslet  transverse, 
and  lobate  posteriorly,  and  the  tarsi  very  short,  with  broad 
pallets,  the  last  five  articulations  of  the  antennae  form  alone 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.    The  preceding,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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first  two,  are  small,  almost  grained,  or  in  a  reversed  cone. 
The  first  two  are  much  thicker.  These  species  comprehend 
the  genus  Trachts.  Of  this  number  is  B*  Mumata^  Lin. 
Oliv.  Und,  II.  14.  Black  underneath,  of  a  coppery  brown 
above,  with  the  middle  of  the  front  sunk  in  the  corslet, 
sinuated  at  its  posterior  edge,  and  some  whitish  stripes,  un- 
dulating, formed  by  hairs,  and  transverse  on  the  cases.  Com- 
mon on  the  hazel  tree,  of  which  it  gnaws  the  leaves. 

Aphanisticus,  Lat. 

Have  the  antennae  terminated  abruptly  in  a  club-form, 
oblong,  compressed,  slightly  serrated,  formed  by  the  last  four 
articulations.  The  last  of  the  palpi  is  a  little  thicker,  almost 
ovaliform.  The  interval  between  the  two  eyes  is  excavated, 
as  well  as  in  the  trachis.  Two  or  three  species  are  known, 
all  very  small,  and  of  a  linear  form.* 

Sometimes  the  antennae  are  very  much  pectinated  (on  one 
side  only)  in  the  males,  but  strongly  serrated  in  the  other 
sex.  The  articulations  of  the  tarsi  are  almost  cylindrical  and 
entire.  The  palpi  are  terminated  by  an  articulation  much 
thicker  than  the  preceding,  and  almost  globular.  The  jaws 
are  terminated  by  a  single  lobe. 

Melasis,  Oliv. 

Their  body  is  cylindrical,  and  the  posterior  angles  of  the 
corslet  ar^  prolonged  into  a  sharp  tooth,  characters  which,  as 
well  as  those  taken  from  the  tarsi  and  the  palpi,  announce 
that  these  insects  form  the  passage  from  this  tribe  to  the 
following.^ 

*  Bvprestit  emargftuda,  F.  Oliv.  iM,  X.  1 16 ;  Germ.  Faun.  Insect,  Eur, 
IIL  9 ;  efiud.    Bupreglu  Sntola^  ibid.  10. 

t  Mdam  Bnpresiokki,  OUv.  II.  50,  I.  i.  Melam  eiaiaroides,  IUi^.» 
difieriogy  according  to  him,  from  EiaUr  BuprtiiMa^  Lin* 
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The  Becond  tribe^  that  of  the  Elatebides,  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  preceding,  but  that  the  hinder  stilet  of 
the  prsestemum,  terminating  in  a  point,  compressed  late- 
rally, and  often  a  little  arched,  and  unindentated,  sinks  at  the 
will  of  the  animal  into  a  cavity  of  the  breast,  situated  im- 
mediately  above  the  origin  of  the  second  pair  of  feet,  and 
that  these  insects,  placed  on  the  back,  have  the  faculty  of 
jumping.  (See  lower  down.)  They  have  for  the  most  part 
mandibles,  emarginated  or  cleft  at  their  extremity,  the  palpi 
terminated  by  an  articulation  much  larger  than  the  preceding, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  axe,  and  the  articulations  of  the 
tarsi  entire.    This  tribe  comprehends  only  the  genus 

Elateb,  of  Linnseus. 

Thdr  body  is  generally  more  narrow  and  more  elongated 
than  that  of  the  Buprestides,  and  the  posterior  angles  of  the 
corslet  are  prolonged  into  a  sharp  point,  spine-formed. 

They  have  been  named  in  French  Scarab^es  a  resaortj  and  in 
Latin,  Notopeda^  elater.  Laid  upon  their  back,  and  not  being 
able  to  rise  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  their  feet,  they 
jump  and  raise  themselves  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  until 
they  fall  back  into  their  natural  position,  or  on  their  legs.  To 
execute  these  motions  they  press  them  against  the  under  part 
of  the  body,  lower  the  head  inferiorly,  and  the  corslet  which 
is  very  mobile,  from  top  to  bottom,  then  drawing  together 
this  last  part  of  the  post-pectus,  they  push  with  force  the 
point  of  the  praestemum  against  the  edge  of  the  hole  situated 
in  front  of  the  mesostemum,  where  it  then  sinks  abruptly,  and 
as  it  were  by  a  spring.  The  corslet  with  the  lateral  points, 
the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  elytra  striking  with  force 
against  the  plane  of  position,  especially  if  it  be  firm  and 
smooth,  concur,  by  their  elasticity,  to  raise  the  body  in  the 
air.    The  sides  of  the  prsestemum  are  distinguished  by  a 
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groove  in  which  those  insects  lodge,  in  part,  their  antennte, 
which  are  pectinated,  or  in  long  barbs,  in  many  males.  The 
females  have  at  the  anus  a  «ort  of  long  auger,  with  two 
lateral  pieces,  pointed  at  the  end,  between  which  is  the  ovi- 
ductus,  properly  so  called. 

These  insects  remain  on  flowers,  plants,  and  even  on  the 
ground,  or  turf ;  they  lower  the  head  in  walking,  and  when 
they  are  approached  they  sufier  themselves  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  applying  their  feet  under  the  lower  part  of  the 
body. 

De  Oeer  has  described  the  larva  of  a  species  of  this  genus 
{undulatus).  It  is  long,  almost  cylindrical,  provided  with 
small  antennae  with  palpi,  with  six  feet,  and  has  twelve  rings 
covered  with  a  scaly  skin,  of  which,  that  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity forms  a  plate  bordered  and  angular  on  the  edges, 
with  two  blunt  points,  and  curved  within ;  underneath  is 
a  thick,  fleshy  and  retractile  nipple,  which  performs  the  ofiice 
of  a  foot.  It  lives  in  the  sort  of  loam  formed  by  rotten 
wood ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  earth.  It  even  appears  that 
that  of  the  E.  StriatiiSj  of  Fabricius,  gnaws  the  roots  of 
corn,  and  causes  much  injury  when  it  multiplies. 

The  stomach  of  the  elater  is  long,  wrinkled  crosswise,  and 
sometimes  swelled  at  the  lower  part  The  intestine  is  mo- 
derate. 

We  may  refer  to  two  principal  divisions  the  various  sub- 
genera which  have  been  formed  in  this  tribe.  Those  whose 
antemise  can  lodge  entirely  in  the  lower  cavities  of  the  corslet 
will  compose  the  first. 

Sometimes  they  are  received  on  each  side  in  a  longitudinal 
groove,  formed  immediately  under  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
corslet,  and  always  filiform,  and  simply  serrated.  The  arti- 
culations of  the  tarsi  are  always  entire,  and  without  elonga- 
tions, in  the  form  of  a  palette  underneath.    The  corslet  is 
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convex  or  gibbous,  at  least  on  the  sides,  and  is  dilated  to- 
wards the  posterior  angles  in  the  manner  of  a  lobe,  going 
either  in  a  point,  or  triangular.  These  insects  approximate  to 
the  buprestides. 

Galba,  Lat., 

The  mandibles  of  which  terminate  in  a  single  point,  the 
jaws  present  but  a  single  lobe,  the  last  articulation  of  the 
palpi  is  globular,  and  the  body  almost  cylindrical.* 

EucNEMis,  Arh., 

In  which  the  mandibles*  are  bifid,  and  the  jaws  bilobate ;  in 
which  the  last  articulation  of  the  palpi  is  almost  hatchet- 
formed,  and  the  body  almost  elliptical.-f* 

Occasionally  the  antennae,  sometimes  club-formed,  are 
lodged,  at  least  in  part,  either  in  the  longitudinal  grooves 
of  the  lateral  edges  of  the  praestemum,  or  in  the  fossets 
situated  under  the  posterior  angles  of  the  corsleL  The 
tarsi  are  often  little  palettes  formed  by  the  elongation  of  the 
lower  pellets ;  or  the  penultimate  articulation  is  bifid. 

Some,  with  filiform  antennae,  have  the  articulations  of  the 
tarsi  entire  and  without  palettes  underneath ;  the  two  ante- 

*  I  have  seen  three  species,  and  all  of  BraziL  One  has  great  rektioos 
with  the  Melam  tubcretdaia  of  M.  Dalman.  (AnaL  Entom.)  The  jaws 
terminate  by  a  very  small  and  pointed  lobe. 

-|-  M.  le  Comte  de  Maunherhdm  has  published  a  very  fine  monograph 
of  this  sub-genus,  of  which  an  extract  has  been  gjven,  and  the  plates 
re-produced  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  Science.  I 
have  added  there  a  few  observations  on  the  too  great  extent  which  this 
naturalist  has  given  to  this  sub-genus.  The  species,  which  he  names 
Capucinut,  is,  according  to  me,  the  only  one  which  ought  to  remain  in  it, 
and  such  was,  at  first,  the  opinion  of  him  who  established  it. 


I  Racnejou  a^manua.    Mart.    2  Plfnxamu  Autrw.  ZiiA:     5.  UttailM  i^  Gtiba.nuimuiraia.    Outf      tAde- 
turera jtiatanna.  ntur     .$.  PachydprsN  nu£/vi//f.t.  t-iar    0.  Cprophytmu fMAwufij  Laa  7.   Tbroicui 
<<"'if>A>ii&<.  £a«i    S  Oiploaariuin  umfdUtfx^  ZiUf     Bv  Crypto* lomarffn/b^tvnu    /ot-i    10  Auif  oni^ 
arslit  of  \.obmdimitnuniUtemii..  Gu^  II  Nonatode*  Alum.  La^.      IZ.I/taA  of    Hcrmirrlupui  /labd- 
uvra  tuona^mUi.  Lot-     I*.  Elalrr/]<a^uiau.    (Jim.     UCompytiM  ilmA 
E  tf/*  PlivllDccnu  ^avifMrttu^    DtJ 
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rior  feet  are  lodged,  when  in  a  state  of  contraction,  in  the 
lateral  sinkings  of  the  under-part  of  the  corslet.     Such  are, 

Adeloceba,  Lat.* 

Others,  with  antennae  equally  of  the  same  thickness  through- 
out, have  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi  entire,  but  with  under 
pellets  prolonged  and  advanced,  like  little  palettes  or  lobes. 
Their  head  is  uncovered.    These  are, 

LissoMus,  Dalm.  LiaaodeSj  Lat.  Drapetes,  Meg.  Dej.-f 

Others  have  the  antennae  equally  filiform,  but  the  second 
and  third  articulations,  which  are  larger  than  the  following 
and  flatted,  alone  lodge  in  the  sternal  grooves;  the  tarsi 
resemble  those  of  lissomus ;  the  head  is  concealed  under- 
neath, and,  as  it  were,  covered  by  a  semi-circular  corslet,  in 
which  it  is  9unk.    Such  are, 

Cheloxabium,  Fab. 

The  antennae  in  a  state  of  repose,  extend  parallelly  the 
length  of  the  breast.  The  first  and  fourth  articulations  are 
the  smallest  of  all,  the  following  seven  are  of  the  same  size, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  ovoid,  are  almost 
in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  and  equal.  The  body  is 
ovoid,  with  the  anterior  legs  broader  than  the  others.  All 
the  known  species  are  of  South  America. 

The  last  sub-genus  of  tliis  first  division,  that  of 


*  Slater  ovaXi,  Germ. ;  EkUerfuteui,  Fi|b.,  and  some  others  from  the 
East  Indies,  brought  by  M.  Labillardiere. 

.-f  Dalm.  Epen.  Entom.  1SS4.  It  is  lAgtomut  punehiiahiS'-haM  great 
relations  with  the  Drapeieg  Cagtaceus  of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  and  the 
Biater  kemgatut  of  Fabrichia. 

Europe  has  one  spedes  of  this  sub-genus,  Elater  eqvettm^  of  the  latter, 
figured,  by  Panzer,  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  XXXI.  21. 
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Thboscus,  Lat.    TriccaguSj  KugeL  Gyllenh.     Elatetj  Lin., 

Is  distinguished  from  all  those  of  this  tribe  by  its  antennae 
terminating  in  a  club  of  three  articulations,  and  lodged  in  a 
lateral  and  inferior  cavity  of  the  corslet.  The  penultimate 
articulation  of  the  tarsi  is  bifid.  The  pcHnt  of  the  mandibles 
is  entire.* 

Our  second  division  of  this  tribe  will  comprehend  all  the 
elaterides  whose  antennas  are  always  uncovered  or  external. 

We  shall  detach  from  them  at  first,  those  whose  last 
articulation  of  the  palpi,  especially  of  the  maxillary,  is 
much  larger  than  the  preceding,  almost  in  the  form  of 
an  axe. 

A  single  sub-genus,  that  of 

GEaoPHYTUM,  Lat, 

Is  removed  from  the  following  by  its  tarsi,  the  first  four 
articulations  of  which  are  short,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
and  the  penultimate  articulation  of  which  is  bifid. 

The  antennas  of  the  males  are  branched  on  the  internal 
side,  the  base  of  the  third  articulation,  and  of  the  foUowing, 
being  prolonged  into  a  broad  branch,  rounded  at  the  end. 
Those  of  the  females  are  serrated.*f 

In  all  the  other  sub-genera,  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi 
are  almost  cylindrical,  and  entire. 

Sometimes  the  head  sinks  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  corslet. 

*  EUUer  dermesUMes,  Linn. ;  E.  Claoicormt,  Oliv.  Col.  H.  31,  VIIL  85, 
a.  b.;  DermegU$  mbiriciot.  Fab.  Pfena.  Faun.  Iniect.  Germ.  LXXV.  15. 
lu  larva  IWes  in  the  wood  of  the  oaL 

f  Lat.  Gea.  Cnut.  ct  Insect.  lY.  375.  Ibe  MeUms  SphmJ^kidet  of 
Germar,  Faun,  Insect.  £arop«  XI.  5,  hat  a  great  affinity  with*  the  female 
of  the  species,  which  serves  as  type.  The  UManr  pkom  of  Miset  dc 
Beauvois,  Inect.  d'Afr.  et  d*Anier.  VII.  l,  has  also  some  analogy  with 
Ceropkytum. 
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The  anterior  extremity  of  the  prflestemunl  advances  over  the 
under  part  of  the  head,  and  its  edge  is  arched. 

Some  have  the  labrum  and  mandibles  concealed  by  the 
anterior  extr^nity  of  the  presternum;  the  chaperon,  or 
epistomer,  being  widened  and  applying  itself  to  this  part. 
Such  are 

Gbyptosoma,  Dej.    Elater^  Fab., 

Which  have  the  internal  angle  of  the  third  articulation  of 
the  antennae,  and  the  seven  following,  prolonged  in  the 
manner  of  a  tooth.  The  second  and  fourth  articulations  are 
shorter,  the  last  long  and  narrow,  and  a  straight  and  linear 
branch  at  the  internal  side  of  the  third,  near  its  origin. 

The  mandibles  are  unindented  under  the  point.  The 
jaws  present  but  a  single  lobe.  They,  as  well  as  the  tongue,, 
are  small  and  membranous.  The  palpi  are  very  short.  The 
tarsi  are  small,  slight,  and  almost  setaceous. 

The  c»ily  known  species  {Elater  dentioormsy  Fab.)  is 
found  at  Cayenne,  from  which  it  has  been  sent  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  by  M.  Banon. 

Nematodes, 

In  which  the  antennas  have  the  first  articulation  elongated, 
the  following  five  in  a  reversed  cone,  equal,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  first  between  them,  or  the  second,  which  is  a 
little  shorter,  and  the  last  five  thicker,  almost  perfoliated, 
and  that  of  the  top  ovoid. 

The  body  is  almost  linear.* 

The  labrum  and  mandibles  are  now  discovered. 

Here  the  antennae  of  the  males  are  terminated  fan-like. 
These  are 

*  EunenutJUum,  Manner. 
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Hemirhipus,  Lat. 

The  species  are  all  exotic* 

Here  these  organs  in  the  same  sex,  are  pectinated  in  all 
their  length. 

Gtenicera,  Lat.+ 
In  the  following  sub-genus,  or  the 

Elatek  (Proper), 

The  antennae  of  the  males  are  simply  serrated. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  the  head  is  sometimes  on  a 
level  with  the  labrum,  or  on  the  same  horieontal,  sometimes 
more  raised  and  terminated  abruptly ;  but  these  differences, 
often  not  to  be  well  appreciated,  are  not  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  establish  generic  sections,  and  the  genus, 
which  I  named  LtBdie,  requires  a  further  examination. 

E.  NoctilucuSy  Lin.  Oliv.  0>1.  II.  31,  ix.  14,  a.,  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  of  an  obscure  brown,  with  an  ash- 
coloured  down.  There  is  a  yellow,  round,  convex,  shining, 
spot,  on  each  side  of  the  corslet,  near  its  posterior  angles ; 
some  lines  with  small  points  sunken  on  the  cases. — Of  South 
America. 

Its  spots,  during  the  night,  send  forth  a  very  strong  light, 
which  is  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  read  the  finest  writing, 
especially  if  several  of  these  insects  be  collected  in  one 
vessel.  It  is  by  this  light  that  women  perform  their  work. 
They  also  place  this  insect  as  an  ornament  in  their  head- 
dress, for  their  evening  promenade.    The  Indians  attach  it 

*  ElaUrJiabeiUeorm,  Fab.  efmd^  S.Jateietitam,  &c. 
f  His  Elater,  pecHmcondtf  atprtut^  htematodet;  Taupm  doMc-croLtf 
Cut.  Regn.  An.  IV.  xiv.  9f 
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t»  their  boots,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  light  in  their 
ooctunial  journeys.  Brown  will  have  it,  that  all  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  this  insect  are  luminous,  and  that  it  can  suspend 
at  wiU  its  phosphoric  property.  But  M.  de  la  Cordaire,  who 
has  observed  this  insect  in  its  living  state,  has  informed  me 
that  the  principal  reservoir  of  the  phosphoric  matter  is 
situated  underneath,  at  the  junction  of  the  abdomen  with 
the  thorax.  Our  colonists  term  it  '*  moticke  lumineuse^ 
(fire-fly,)  and  the  savages  CacuyoSj  Coyouyou,  from  which 
comes  the  Spanish  name  Cucujo.  An  individual  oi  this 
species,  brought  to  Paris  in  some  wood,  in  the  larva  or 
nymph  state,  there  underwent  its  metamorphosis,  and  by 
the  light  which  it  threw  out  excit^  the  surprise  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  to  whom  such 
a  phenomenon  had  hitherto  been  unknown. 

E.  ieneusy  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  ibid.  VIII.  83.  Six  lines  in 
length,  of  a  bronzed  green,  shining,  with  striated  elytra^  and 
fawn-coloured  feet. — Found  in  Germany  and  towards  the 
North  of  Europe. 

E*  germanusy  Lin*  Oliv.  ibid.  ii.  12.  Very  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  not  difiering  from  the  pre* 
ceding  except  in  the  colour  of  the  feet 

E.  eruciaiu8j  Oliv.  ibid.  IV.  40.  A  handsome  European 
species,  having  the  appearance  of  E.  ceneuSj  but  smaller, 
black,  with  two  red  longitudinal  bands  on  the  corslet,  near 
the  lateral  edges ;  the  elytra  are  of  a  yellowish  red,  and  have 
near  the  anterior  angles  of  their  base  a  black  line,  and  two 
bands  of  this  colour,  forming  a  cross  at  the  suture.  It  is  rare 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

E.  castaneuSy  Lin.  Oliv.  ibid.  III.  26;  v.  61,  black; 
corslet  covered  with  a  reddish  down ;  elytra  yellowish,  with 
the  extremity  black;  antennae  of  the  male  pectinate.  Of 
Europe.     E.  n^icollisy  Lin.  Oliv.  ibid. 

E.  ferrugineusj  Lin.  Oliv.  ibid.  III.  36,  ten  lines  long, 

VOL.  XIV.  Y 
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the  corslet  black,  with  the  exception  of  its  posterior  edge, 
and  the  cases  of  a  deep  blood  red.  Found  on  willows.  The 
largest  species  in  Europe.* 

Sometimes  the  head  is  disengaged  posteriorly,  or  is  not 
sunk  as  far  as  the  eyes,  which  are  prominent  and  globular. 
The  antennse  are  inserted  under  the  edges  of  a  frontal  pro- 
jection, depressed,  and  arched  before.  The  body  is  long*  and 
narrow,  or  almost  linear.     Such  are 

Campylus,  Fischer.     Eavphthalmtis^  Latreille.     Hammio- 

nu8y  Miihfeld.-j- 

Some  elaterides,  with  filiform  palpi  and  antennae  pectinated 
from  the  fourth  articulation,  will  compose  a  final  sub-genus; 
that  of 

Phyllocerus.J 

Our  second  section,  that  of  the  Malacoderme,  shall  be 
divided  into  five  tribes. 


*J&ee  for  the  other  species,  Oliv.  ibid,  Ptoz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.,  and 
his  Ind.  Entom.,  as  well  as  Herbst.  Col.  and  M.  Palisot  de  Beaufois, 
Insect.  d'Afri.  et  d'Amer.  The  genus  Din  a,  of  M.  Ziegler,  and  of  which 
the  species  named  elateroides,  has  been  figured  by  M.  Charpentier,  in  hia 
work  entitled.  Hone  Entomolog.  VI.  8,  presents  to  me  no  character  to 
distinguish  it  precisely  from  the  foregoing. 

f  See  Fischer  Entom.  de  la  Russie,  torn.  II.  page  153.  This  sub-genus 
comprehends  the  EUUer  Unearit  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  his  matomelai  b 
only  a  variety ;  E.  borealis,  of  Gyllenhal,  and  his  J?.  dncttu, 

X  M.  le  Comte  Dejean  having  gained  but  a  single  individual,  I  could 
not  sacrifice  it  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  characters  in  detail.  Two 
insects  of  Java  have  somewhat  of  a  similar  appearance.  In  the  subject 
in  question,  the  antennae  (and  most  probably  those  of  the  females)  are 
simply  serrated.  The  mandibles  appear  to  terminate  in  an  entire  point, 
or  without  tooth.  The  last  articulation  of  the  palpi  is  a  little  larger,  and 
almost  oblong.  Supposing  that  the  mandibles  of  the  Phyllocesi  are  similar^ 
those  exotic  species  will  be  congenerous. 
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The  first  (Cebrionites),  thus  named  from  the  genus 
CsBBio,  of  Olivier,  to  which  the  others  are  attached,  has  the 
mandibles  terminated  in  a  simple  or  entire  point,  the  palpi  of 
the  same  thickness,  or  more  slender  at  their  extremity,  the  body 
rounded  and  gibbous,  in  some  oval  or  oblong,  but  arched 
above,  and  inclined  underneath  in  others.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently soft  and  flexible,  with  the  corslet  transverse,  broader 
at  its  base,  and  its  lateral  angles  sharp,  or  even  prolonged  in 
many  species,  in  the  form  of  a  spine.  The  antennae  are 
usually  longer  than  the  head  and  corsleL  The  feet  are  not 
contractile. 

Their  habits  are  unknown.  Many  sojourn  on  plants,  and 
in  aquatic  situations.  These  insects  may  be  united  into  a 
single  genus,  that  of 

Cebbio,  Oliv.  Fab. 

Some^  establishing  a  connection  of  this  tribe  with  the  pre« 
ceding,  whose  consistence  is  even  equally  solid  with  that  of 
Stemoxus,  whose  feet  are  never  adapted  for  jumping,  and 
whose  body  is  generally  an  oblong  oval,  with  the  antennas 
either  pectinate  or  serrated  in  the  males,  the  palpi  filiform,  or 
a  little  thicker  at  their  extremity,  and  the  po^terior  angles  of 
the  corslet  prolonged  into  a  sharp  point,  present  us  with 
mandibles  advancing  beyond  the  labrum,  narrow  and  greatly 
arched,  or  in  the  form  of  crotchets.  The  labrum  is  usually 
very  short,  emarginated  or  bilobate. 

In  others,  as  well  as  in  the  elaterides,  the  prsestemum  ter- 
minates posteriorly  in  a  point  received  in  a  depression  of  the 
mesostemum. 

The  antennae,  long  in  the  males  of  some  species,  are  com- 
posed of  eleven  airticulations,  pectinate  or  serrated.  The  last 
articulation  of  the  palpi  is  almost  cylindrical,  or  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  cone. 

Y  2 
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Physopactylus,  Fisch. 

In  which  the  three  intennediate  articulations  of  the  tarsi 
present  underneath,  a  pellet,  which  is  membranous  and  ortn- 
oular.  The  hinder  thighs  are  swelled,  and  the  antennse,  at 
least  in  one  of  the  sexes,  are  very  short,  serrated,  and  insen* 
tibly  attenuated  towards  the  extremity. 

This  sub-genus  has  been  established  by  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  £ntomography  of  Russia,  on  a  North  Ameri<- 
can  insect  (P.  ffenningii).  (Letter  on  the  Pbysodactylus, 
Moscow,  1824,  Annales  des  Science,  Dec.  1824,  XXV II.  B.) 

Cebrio,  (Proper.)     Oliv.  Fab., 

In  which  all  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi  are  entire  and 
without  pellets,  and  the  posterior  thighs  are  but  little  thicker 
than  the  others. 

The  species  proper  to  Europe  appear  in  great  quantities 
after  rain  storms.  The^  female  of  the  species  the  most 
known  {Gigas,  Fab. ;  C.  hngicomUj  Oliv.  Col.  II.  30,  bia. 
I.  L  a,  b,  c ;  Tiatiptn,  I.  I,  a,  b,  c,)  differs  singularly  frum 
the  male.  Its  antennie  are  but  little  longer  than  the  head ; 
the  first  articulation  is  much  longer  than  the  others.  The 
fourth  and  the  following  compose,  when  united,  a  small  ob» 
long  and  almost  perfoliated  dub.  The  wings  are  partly 
mdimental.  The  feet  are  shorter,  but  jNroportionally  more 
robust  than  those  of  the  males.     The  larva  probably  lives  in 


*  Cebn»  hretkonuMy  OHt.  CoL  II.  30.  hu.  I.  S.  a.  b.  c ;  'Dtrnhm  dbli'iig, 
Eot&u  Faun.  Etrutc.  L  1.  2.  It  ai^>eared  to  ne  thtt  this  fauky  ia  omi* 
■eqaence  of  her  antennae,  ought  to  fonn  a  new  genui,  which  I  have 
named  Hammome.  We  find  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  species  in  which 
the  articulations  of  the  antennse  throw  out,  each  of  them  at  the  base  of 
their  internal  side,  a  long  and  linear  branch,  and  the  palpi  terminate  ia 
an  oToid  articulation,  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  revetsed  cone,  as  the 
other  species.    This,  therefore,  might  be  separated  from  them. 
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the  earth.  The  C.  bioolor  of  Fabricius^  and  some  other 
American  species  whose  body  is  elongated,  less  arched  above, 
or  almost  straight,  with  the  antennae  shorter,  have  appeared 
to  Dr.  Leach  proper  to  compose  a  new  generic  section. 

N.  B.  The  eebriofies  fusctis  and  rufieoUiSf  of  Fabricius, 
hu^e  the  form  of  the  species  which  he  calls  gigas.  M.  Le^ 
fevre  refers  the  second  to  Sicily.  The  ce&rto  femoratua  of 
M.  Oermar,  does  not  belong  to  the  genus  Anelastea  of  Mr. 
Kirby,  as  I  had  formerly  suspected. 

Here  the  praestemum  is  not  prolonged  remarkably  tnt6  a 
point,  and  the  mesostemum  presents  anteriorly  no  cavity. 

Sometimes  all  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi  are  entire,  and 
without  any  membranous  palette  advanced  underneath. 

Anelastbs,  Kirby, 

Whose  antennae  are  separated  at  their  origin,  short,  almost 
grained,  with  the  last  articulation  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  third  is  longer  than  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing, while  in  the  cebriones  this  articulation  and  the  second 
are  shorter  than  the  fourth  and  following  ones.  These  organs, 
as  well  as  in  the  elaterides,  seem  to  have  twelve  articulations, 
the  eleventh  being  abruptly  attenuated  towards  the  end,  and 
terminating  in  a  point,  having  the  appearance  of  a  small 
conical  and  triangular  articulation.  The  last  articulation  of 
the  palpi  in  the  Anelastes,  is  almost  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone.  M.  Kirby  mentions  but  a  single  species.  {A, 
Druriiy  Lin.  Trans.  XIL  xxi.  2.) 

CALLiaHiPiir,  Lat., 

Whose  antennae  are  very  approximated  at  their  origin,  in- 
serted on  an  eminence,  and  from  the  third  articulation,  form 
in  the  males  a  large  fan.  The  last  ot  the  palpi  is  ovoid. 
The  same  of  the  tarsi  is  almost  a*  long  as  the  othcra  taken 
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together,  and  presents  between  its  crotchets,  a  small  linear 
and  silken  i^ypendage. 

The  species  which  serves  as  type  C  Dejeuniij  is  found  in 
Java,  and  has  been  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
by  M.  Diard  and  the  late  M.  DuvauceL  The  antemue  have 
but  four  articulations,  and  differ  in  that  respect  firom  those 
of  the  rhipicera,  which  have  very  much  the  same  figure,  but 
whose  articulations  are  much  more  numerous  in  individuals 
of  the  same  sex,  or  males. 

Sometimes  the  tarsi  have  underneath  membranous  palettes, 
or  their  penultimate  articulation  is  deeply  bilobate. 

In  the  two  following  subgenera,  the  first  four  articulations 
of  the  tarsi  present,  each  underneath,  two  membranous  and 
advanced  lobes.  The  last  is  long,  and  terminated  between 
the  crotchets  by  a  small  silken  appendage.  The  antennae  of 
some  are  composed  of  more  than  eleven  articulations,  disposed 
like  a  fan  ;  those  of  the  others  have  also  eleven,  toothed  like 
a  saw,  and  of  which  the  last  four  being  thicker,  form  a  dub 
or  knob, 

Samdalos,  Knock. 

The  antennie,  at  least  those  of  the  females,  are  simply  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  the  head,  composed  of  eleven  articulations,  of 
which  the  third  and  the  following,  the  last  excepted,  formed 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  the  last  four,  a  little  more  dilated, 
compose  a  knob.  The  terminal  one  is  almost  oval,  rounded, 
or  very  obtuse  at  the  end.  {Sandalus  petrophyaj  Knock.  N. 
Beyt.  I.  p.  131,  v.  5 ;  S,  nigery  ejusd,  ibid.) 

Rhipiceka,  Lat.  Kirb.     Ptyocerusj  Hoffmans.     Polytomus, 

Dalm. 

The  antennae  form  in  the  two  sexes  a  fan,  and  are  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  articulations  (20—40),  but  in 
less  quantity  in  the  females. 
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This  sub-genus  is  composed  of  from  five  to  six  species, 
two  of  which  are  of  New  Holland,  and  the  others  of  Ame- 
rica.* 

The  first  three  articulations  of  the  tarsi  of  the  two  follow- 
ing sub-genera,  are  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  heart,  without 
membranaceous  elongations  underneath.  The  fourth  is  pro- 
foundly bilobate;  the  last,  but  little  elongated,  presents 
between  its  crotchets  no  projecting  and  silky  appendage. 
The  antennae  are  filiform,  simple,  or  at  most  pectinate,  and 
have  never  above  eleven  articulations. 

Ptilodactyla,  Ilig.      Pyrochroa^  De  G. 

Are  distinguished  by  their  antennae  8emi-pectinated«  or 
toothed  like  a  saw,  in  the  males. 

-  This  sub-genus  is  composed  of  species  proper  to  America. 
{Ptylodactyla  elaterinay  Ilig. ;  Pyrochroa  nitida^  De  O.  In- 
Mct.  V.  xiii.  6—17.) 

Dascillus,  Lat.    Atopa^  Fab. 

Difier  only  in  their  antennae  being  simple  in  the  two  sexes. 
(^Jtapa  cervinoj  Fab.  ejusd.  A.  Cinerea,  var. ;  Ptinua  testaceo- 
tyillosusj  De  O.  IV.  ix,  8;  Cistela  cervina^  Oliv.  Col.  III. 
5,  4,1,  2,  a) 

The  other  cebrionites  have  small  mandibles,  little  or  not  at 
all  projecting  beyond  the  labrum,  the  body  generally  soft, 
almost  hemispherical  or  ovoid,  and  the  palpi  terminating  in 
a  point.  The  antennae  are  simple,  or  but  slightly  toothed. 
In  many  the  hinder  feet  answer  the  purposes  of  leaping. 

•  Wdj^eera  margmata^  Lat.  Cuy.  Regn.  Anim.  III.  p.  S85,  Kirb.  Lin. 
Tram.  XIJ.  mas. ;  polytomus  marginatuif  Dalm.  Anal.  Entom.  p.  22 ;  ejusd. 
P,/emoraiutf  ibid.  21;  ejusd.  P.  mysiacinui,  p.  22;  Hiipa  myitadna^  Fab. 
Dnir.  Ins.  III.  viii.  7.  I  have  seen,  in  the  Collection  of  M.  le  Comte 
Dejean,  another  species,  altogether  fawn-colour,  obtained  in  America  by 
H  LeeoDte. 
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These  insects  inhabit  plants  and  aquatic  situations. 

These  have  the  penultimate  articulation  of  the  tarsi  bilo- 
bate.  The  second  and  third  of  the  antennse  are  shorter  than 
the  fdlowing. 

Elodes,  Latreille.     Cyphon,  Fab.  Dej., 

In  which  the  hinder  thighs  differ  little  in  thickness  from 
the  preceding.  They  constitute  the  first  division  of  the 
Cyphons  of  Fabricius. 

ScYBTEs,  Lat.     Cyphon^  Fab. 

The  hinder  feet  of  which  have  the  thighs  very  bulky,  and 
the  legs  terminated  by  two  strong  spurs,  one  of  which  being 
very  long,  gives  to  these  insects  the  faculty  of  leaping. 

The  labial  palpi  are  forked.  The  first  articulation  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  is  as  long  as  the  others  taken  together.  This 
is  his  second  division.  See  the  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 
M.  Dejean. 

Those  have  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi  entire. 

Nycteus,  Lat.     Hamaxobiumy  Ziegl.    Encyneiue^ 

Schiipel. 

In  which  the  third  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  very  small, 
and  much  shorter  than  the  second  and  the  following,  and  in 
which  the  last  are  almost  grained.  The  four  feet  have  the 
legs  terminated  by  two  very  distinct  spurs,  with  the  tarsi 
long,  and  more  slender  towards  the  end.  {Encynelu$ 
jkttmorrhaidalis,  Oerm.  Faun.  Insect  Europ.  V.  ii.) 

EuBRiA,  Zieg.  Dej., 

MHiich  have  the  antennae  a  little  denticulated,  like  a  saw, 
with  the  second  articulation  very  smaU,  the  following  two  the 
largest  of  aU,  and  the  last  a  little  emarginated  at  the  end, 
and  going  in  a  point.    The  spurs  of  the  legs  are  very  smaU, 
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or  almost  nothing.  The  tarsi  are  filiform.  {Cffphon  palu9^ 
Ms,  Germ,  ibid,  IV.  3.) 

The  second  tribe  of  Malacodermi,  that  of  Lampyrides, 
ift  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  swelling  which 
terminates  their  palpi,  or  at  least  the  maxillary  ones ;  by  their 
body,  which  is  always  soft,  straight,  depressed,  or  but  little 
convex,  and  the  corslet,  sometimes  semi-circular,  sometimes 
almost  square,  or  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  advances  on 
the  head,  which  it  covers  entirely,  or  in  part.  The  mandi- 
Ues  are  generally  small,  terminating  in  a  slender,  arched, 
and  very  acute  point,  entire  at  the  end  in  the  majority.  The 
penultimate  articulation  of  the  tarsi  is  always  bilobate,  and 
the  crotchets  of  the  last  are  neither  denticulated,  nor  have 
they  any  appendages. 

The  females  of  some  of  them  are  deprived  of  wings,  or 
have  only  very  short  elytra. 

MHien  these  insects  are  seized  they  fold  back  their  antennss 
and  feet  against  their  body,  and  make  no  motion,  just  as  if 
they  were  dead.  Many,  in  this  case,  curve  the  abdomen 
underneath.    They  comprehend  the  genus 

Lampyris,  Lin. 

AntennsB  very  much  approximated  at  their  base;  head 
either  uncovered  and  prolonged  interiorly,  in  the  manner  of 
a  muzzle,  or  concealed  entirely,  or  far  the  greater  part  under 
the  corslet,  with  the  eyes  large  and  globular  in  the  males, 
and  the  mouth  small ;  such  are  the  essential  characteristics 
€t  a  first  division  of  this  tribe,  which  we  shall  divide  into 
those  of  which  neither  of  the  sexes  is  phosphorescent,  and 
those  whose  females  at  least  enjoy  this  property.  All  the 
individuals  of  the  first  are  winged,  have  the  head  uncovered, 
often  narrowed  and  advanced  in  front,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
muzzle,  and  the  corslet  widened  posteriorly,  with  the  lateral 
angles  painted.  The  two  or  three  last  rings  of  .the  abdomen  do 
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not  present  tliat  tint  of  pale  yellow,  or  whitish,  which  affects 
this  part  of  the  body  in  Lampyris  (proper),  and  announces 
their  phosphorescence.  The  elytra,  in  many,  go  on  widening, 
and  are  even  sometimes  very  much  dilated  and  rounded  pos- 
teriorly, particularly  in  the  females.  They  are  very  much 
punctuated,  and  often  reticulated. 

Lycus,  Fab.  Oliv.     Cantharis^  Lin. 

We  shall  confine  this  sub-genus  to  the  species  of  Fabricius, 
in  which  the  muzzle  is  as  long,  or  longer,  than  the  portion  of 
the  head  which  precedes  it,  and  the  antennae  are  serrated. 
The  elytra  are  most  frequently  dilated,  either  laterally,  or  at 
their  posterior  extremity,  and  the  two  sexes .  differ  much  in 
this  respect,  particularly  in  some  species  peculiar  to  Africa.* 

Other  species  of  the  same  writer,  but  with  a  very  short 
muzzle,  and  whose  compressed  antennae,  sometimes  simple, 
and  sometimes  serrated  or  pectinated,  have  their  third  arti- 
culation longer  than  the  preceding,  and  in  which  the  inter- 
mediate articulations  of  the  tarsi  are  in  the  form  of  a  reversed 
heart,  will  compose  another  sub-genus,  that  of 

Dyctiopteba,  Lat., 

Which  we  find  in  some  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
in  the  flowers  of  the  millefolium,  and  others,  and  some^ 
times  in  abundance. 

The  Lampyris  Sanguinea,  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect  Genn. 
XLI.  9.  It  is  almost  three  lines  in  length,  black,  with  the 
sides  of  the  corslet,  and  the  elytra  of  a  blood-red.  These 
elytra  ^re  silken,  and  slightly  striated.  Its  larva  lives  under 
the  bark  of  the  oak.     It  is  linear,  flatted,  black,  with  the  last 

*  The  Lycus,  latissimiu,  rottralut,  proboscideut,  &c  of  Fabricius.  See 
for  the  other  species  the  appendix  of  the  third  part  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  synonimy  of  the  insects  of  M.  Schoeoherr,  in  which  he  has  described 
and  figured  seTera'. 


1,  Lvcus  laa'-asimua.  fair:    2.  /l€ad.  iV"J>icti'optera  sanffu&i£A-  Lot.     &  .-intBaui 
^Z"  Oio^vaa »titura/r/i  Otv^  A.Jiv^xui ftaytstxTis./hn,     AlAjnaU.  ^'DvAoAruA  ■ 

*/■  Clttdojiliorus  ru/tunl/ls.  Oiur   10.  Sftis  O-ictflar^   Ouar       11.  MalUiiniLS  bt  ■ 
jrutta/uA  OttK  i2.(loTdv\ocera.an£ennaCa.      Otur 
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ring  red,  in  the  form  of  a  plate,  having  two  sorts  of  cylin- 
drical horns,  as  it  were  annulated  or  articulated,  and  arched 
within.     It  has  six  small  feet. 

Another  species,  but  smaller,  altogether  black,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  elytra,  which  are  red,  and  the  end  of  the  an- 
tennae, which  is  reddish  (Lycus  minutusj  Fab.  Panz.  Faun. 
Insect.  Oerm.  XLI.  2),  is  also  found  in  France,  but  in  fir- 
woods  of  the  mountains.* 

Omalisus,  Geoff.  Oliv.  Fab. 

Have  no  very  perceptible  muzzle.  The  articulations  of 
their  antennse  are  almost  cylindrical,  a  little  attenuated  at 
their  base,  and  the  second  and  third  are  much  shorter  than 
the  following.  The  penultimate  of  the  tarsi  alone  is  in  the 
form  of  a  reversed  heart.  The  others  are  elongated  and  cylin- 
drical.    The  elytra  are  of  a  tolerably  solid  consistence. 

O.  Suturalisj  Fab.  Oliv.  Col.  II.  24,  1,2.  A  little  more 
than  two  lines  in  length,  black,  with  the  cases,  their  anterior 
portion  or  suture  excepted,  of  a  blqod-red.  In  the  woods  of 
the  environs  of  Paris,  and  particularly  of  the  forest  of  St. 
Germain,  on  oak-trees  in  spring.  (See  the  article  Omalise  of 
the  Encyc.  Method.) 

The  other  lampyrides  of  our  first  division  are  distinguished 
from  the  preceding,  not  only  by  none  of  them  having  any 
muzzle,  and  that  their  head,  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the 
eyes  in  the  males,  is  concealed  totally,  or  for  the  greater  part, 
under  a  semi-ocular  or  square  corslet,  but  still  more  by  a 
very  remarkable  character,  either  common  to  the  two  sexes, 
or  peculiar  to  the  females,  that  of  being  phosphorescent. 
From  this  comes  the  names  of  glow-worms,  luminous^fiiesj 
Jire^ieay  given  to  these  insects. 

The  body  of  these  insects  is  very  soft,  especially  the  ab- 

*  Lyctti  retkvkUut,  bicohr,  terraticarmif  Jataabu^  owrwa^  Ac 
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domen,  which  is,  as  it  were,  folded.  The  luminous  mailer 
occupies  the  underpart  of  the  two  or  three  last  rings  of  this 
portion  of  the  body,  which  are  otherwise  coloured,  and  usually 
yellowish  or  whitish.  The  light  which  they  spread  is  more 
or  less  vivid,  of  a  greenish  white,  or  whitish,  like  that  of  the 
different  phosphori.  It  appears  that  these  insects  can  vary 
its  action  at  will,  which  is  observed,  especially  when  they  are 
seized  or  held  in  the  hand.  They  live  a  very  long  time  in 
vacuo,  or  in  the  different  gases,  except  in  nitrous  acid,  mu- 
riatic and  sulphureous  gas,  in  which  they  die  in  a  few  minutes. 
Their  living  in  hydrogen  gas  renders  it,  at  least  sometimes, 
detonating.  Deprived  by  mutilation  of  this  luminous  part  of 
the  body,  they  still  continue  to  live,  and  the  same  part,  dius 
detached,  preserves  during  some  time  its  luminous  proper^, 
whether  it  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  different  gases, 
or  whether  in  vacuo,  or  in  the  free  air.  The  phosphorescence 
depends  more  on  the  degree  of  softness  of  the  matter  than  on 
Ae  life  of  the  insect.  It  may  be  reproduced  by  softening 
this  matter  in  water.  In  lukewarm  water  these  insects  sfaane 
with  vivacity,  and  are  extinguished  in  cold  water.  It  appears 
that  this  fluid  is  the  sole  dissolving  agent  of  the  phosfdMsie 
matter.* 

These  insects  are  nocturnal.  The  males  ate  often  seen  to 
fly,  like  the  Phalsenss,  around  lights,  from  which  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  phosphoric  brilliancy  emitted  chiefly  by 
the  females,  is  intended  to  attract  individuals  of  the  other 
sex  ;  and  if  the  larvse  and  nymphs  of  the  qpecies  of  our  own 
country  be,  as  Degeer  supposes,  luminous,  we  should  only 
conclude  from  this,  that  die  phosphoric  substance  is  devdoped 
from  thrir  very  first  age.     It  has  been  said  that  aome  males 

*  Besides  the  experiments  reported  in  the  "  Annales  de  Chiinie/'  con- 
sult the  *'  Annales  Generales  des  Sciences  Physiques/*  by  MM.  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent,  Drapier,  and  Van  Mons,  t.  VIU.  p.  31,  where  the  researches 
of  M.  Grotthus  on  the  phosphorescence  of  the  Lawpym  HaBca  are  eiTen. 
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did  not  poMCiB  this  property ;  it  appears,  however,  that  thej 
do  poMen  it,  but  in  a  Tery  feeble  degree.  Almost  all  the 
lampyrides  of  warm  climates,  both  males,  as  well  as  females, 
being  winged,  and  in  great  abundance,  present  to  the  inha- 
bitants, after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  during  the  nighty 
an  amusing  spectacle,  a  natural  illumination,  which,  like 
sparks,  or  little  stars,  wander  through  the  air.  Light  may 
be  obtained  by  assembling  many  of  these  insects  together. 

According  to  M.  Dufour,  (Annal.  des  Sciences  Natur.  III. 
p.  225,)  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  female  of  our  common 
Lampyris  (splendidula)  is  about  as  long  again  as  the  body. 
Its  oesophagus  is  extremely  short,  and  dilates  itself  imma* 
diately  into  a  short  crop,  separated  from  the  chylific  ventricle, 
by  a  valvular  strangulation.  This  last  part  is  very  long,  smooth, 
inflated  and  cylindrical  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  then 
intestini  form.  The  slender  intestine  is  very  short,  flexuous, 
and  presents  a  swelling  representing  the  coecum,  but  perhaps 
not  constantly  so,  and  which  terminates  in  an  elongated 
reetum. 

From  the  genus  Lampyris^  at  Linnseus,  some  Brazilian 
species  have  been  separated,  whose  males  have  the  antennas 
composed  of  more  than  eleven  articulations,  in  the  form  of 
barbs  of  feathers.  These  species  form  the  genus  Ahybetes, 
Hoffm.  Oerm.* 

Other  lampyrides,  and  also  proper  to  South  America, 
having  but  eleven  articulations  to  the  antennae,  present  some 
peculiar  characters,  which  have  obtained  for  them  the  same 
generic  distinction.  (Phengodes,  Hoffm.)  The  third  arti- 
culation of  these  organs,  and  the  Aibsequent  ones,  throw  out 
eadi,  on  the  internal  side,  two  long  ciliated  threads,  appear- 
ing articulated,  and  rolled  back  upon  themselves.   The  elytra 

*  Lampyris  ptumicormt,  Lat.  Voy.  de  MM.  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  Zool. 
XVI.  4 ;  Amydeies  apicaHi^  G^rm.  Imeet*  Sp.  Not.  p.  67. 
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are  abruptly  contracted  into  a  point.  The  wings  are  ex* 
tended  in  all  their  length,  and  simply  folded  longitudinaUy. 
The  maxillary  palpi  are  very  prominent,  and  almost  filiform. 
The  corslet  is  transverse.  The  tarsi  are  filiform,  with  the 
penultimate  articulation  very  short,  and  scarcely  bilobate. 
The  body  is  narrow  and  elongated,  with  the  head  uncovered. 
(Ilig.  Mag.  VI.  p.  342.) 
The  other  species,  at  present,  compose  the  genus 

'  Lampyris  (properly  so  called), 

Which,  in  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  antennae,  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  elytra,  wings,  &c.,  is  susceptible  of  many 
divisions. 

jL.  noctilucoy  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  XLI.  ^, 
Male  four  lines  long,  blackish;  antennae  simple;  corslet 
$emi-circular,  receiving  the  head  entirely^  with  two  transpa- 
rent spots,  crescent-formed ;  belly  black ;  last  rings  of  a  pale 
yellowish. 

L.  splendidula^  Lin.  Panz.  ibid,  8,  very  much  approxi<> 
mating  to  the  preceding,  but  a  little  larger.  The  corslet 
yellowish,  with  the  disk  blackish,  and  two  transparent  spots 
in  front ;  elytra  blackish  ;  under  part  of  the  body  and  feet 
of  a  livid  yellowish ;  first  rings  of  the  belly  sometimes  of 
this  colour,  sometimes  more  obscure. 

Female  destitute  of  elytra  and  wings,  blackish  above,  with 
the  circumferential  edge  of  the  corslet,  and  the  last  ring 
yellowish ;  the  lateral  angles  of  the  second  and  third  rings, 
flesh  colour.  Under  part  of  the  body  yellowish,  with  the 
last  three  rings  of  the  colour  of  sulphur. 

It  is  particularly  to  these  individuals  that  the  nameot  glaw-^ 
worms  has  been  given.  They  are  found  every  where  in  the 
country,  on  the  borders  of  roads,  in  hedges,  meadows,  &c., 
in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August.  They  lay  a  great 
number  of  eggs,  which  are  thick,  spherical^  and  of  a  citron 
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yellow,  in  the  earth,  or  on  plants.  They  are  fixed  by  means 
of  a  viscous  matter  which  invests  them. 

The  larva  very  much  resembles  the  female,  but  it  is  black, 
with  a  reddish  spot  on  the  posterior  angles  of  the  rings.  Its 
antennae  and  feet  are  short.  It  walks  very  slowly,  can  elon* 
gate,  shorten,  or  curve  underneath  its  body.  It  is  probably 
carnivorous. 

L.  lialica,  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  II.  28,  11, 12,  named  by  the 
inhabitants  Luccida.  The  corslet  not  covering  the  entire 
head,  transverse,  reddish,  as  well  as  the  scutel,  the  breast, 
and  a  part  of  the  feet ;  the  head,  cases  and  abdomen  are 
black.  The  last  two  rings  of  the  body  are  yellowish.  The 
two  sexes  are  winged.  {See  Fabricius  and  Olivier,  CoL  II. 
No.  28.) 

In  our  second  division  of  Lampyrides  the  antennae  are 
remarkably  separated  one  from  the  other  at  their  origin. 
The  head  is  neither  prolonged  nor  contracted  anteriorly  in 
the  form  of  a  muzzle,  and  the  eyes  are  of  the  usual  size  in 
the  two  sexes. 

DaiLus,  Oliv.     PtilinuSy  Geoff.  Fab. 

The  males  are  winged,  and  the  internal  side  of  their  an- 
tennae beginning  at  the  fourth  articulation,  is  prolonged  like 
the  tooth  of  a  comb.  Those  of  the  female  are  shorter,  a 
little  perforated,  and  slightly  serrated.  In  both  sexes  th^ 
maxillary  palpi  are  thicker  towards  the  end,  and  terminate  in 
a  point.  The  internal  side  of  the  mandibles  presents  a 
tooth. 

The  female  of  the  species  which  serves  as  a  tjrpe  to  the 
genus,  and  the  male  of  which  is  very  common,  had  been 
unknown  until  these  later  times,  as  well  as  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  two  sexes.  The  observations  made  at  Geneva,  by 
M.  le  Comte  Mielzinsky,  on  the  larva  of  this  insect,  and  on 
the  female,  in  a  perfect  state,  excited  the  attention  of  two 
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Frmch  naturalists^  who  had  already  giveo  pttx>&  of  thair 
talents — M.  Desmarest,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  School 
at  Alfort,  and  M.  Victor  Audouin ;  this  last  had  received, 
from  the  author  of  this  discovery,  some  larvae  in  a  living 
state.  They  were  found  in  the  interior  of  the  shell  Helim 
nemaralis  of  Linnanis.  M.  Mielzinsky  had  made  tiiem 
known  as  well  as  the  female,  when  she  had  attained  the  last 
state  of  transformation,  the  only  sort  of  individuals  which  he 
had  obtained  in  the  perfect  state.  But  he  was  deceived  in 
considering  as  nymphs,  the  larvse  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
and  which  pass  the  winter  in  the  interior  of  these  shdla. 
Under  this  form  these  insects  have  a  sufficient  resemblance  to 
the  larv»  of  our  lampyris,  but  the  sides  of  their  abdomen 
present  a  range  of  conical  mammellse,  and  two  series  of  tufts 
of  hairs,  placed  on  other  mammellse,  or  dermic  elongations. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  forked,  and  the  anus 
assists  the  animal  in  progression.  It  devours,  and  that 
^idily,  the  natural  inhabitant  of  the  shell,  and  hence  is 
derived  its  generic  name  of  Cochleoctonus,  given  to  this 
insect  .by  this  naturalist.  M.  Desmarest  presumea,  with 
reason,  that  since  these  larvae  were  common  enough  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oenoa,  they  might  also  be  discovered  in 
the  environs  of  Paris.  Assisted  by  his  pupils,  he  did,  in 
fact,  procure  a  great  number  of  these  individuals,  which 
enabled  him  to  give  a  complete  history  of  this  insect,  and  to 
discover  that  the  individuals  in  a  perfect  state,  described  by 
M.  Mielzinsky,  were  females  of  the  Driius  subflai^ue^  or 
panache Jaunatre  of  Geoffroy  (1. 1,  2,  Oliv.  Col.  II.  23,  1.), 
whose  body  is  about  three  lines  in  length,  black,  with  the 
elytra  yellowish.  The  female  is  almost  three  times  as  large, 
t>f  an  orange  or  reddish  yellow,  and  resembles  those  of  lam- 
pyris,  but  without  being  phosphorescent.  M.  Audouin  has 
published  the  anatomy  of  it.  He  has  remarked  that  the  old 
skin  of  the  larva  exactly  stops  the  entrance  of  the  shell,  and 
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forms  to  it  a  sort  of  operde.  While  the  insect  ia  in  the 
larva  state,  if  it  retires  to  the  bottom  of  its  habitation,  it 
places  itMlf  there  in  such  a  manner  that  the  posterior  ex* 
tremity  of  its  body  faces  the  aperture  of  the  shell,  but  having 
passed  into  the  nymph  state  it  is  turned  about  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  observation  is  owing  to  M.  Desrmarest  (See 
'*  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles/^  January,  July  and  Au- 
gust, 1834,  and  the  <<  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Philm.,''  April  of 
the  same  year).  M.  Leon  Dufour  has  also  published  some 
anatomical  observations  made  upon  the  male  of  this  species. 

There  is  found  in  Germany  another  of  them  {Ater^  Bej.), 
altogether  black,  and  with  antennse  less  pectinated.  It  has 
been  figured,  as  well  as  a  third  {rtificoUis)^  discovered  by 
M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  in  Dalmatia,  in  a  memoir  of  M.  Au« 
douin  (Annal.  des  Sciences  Nat,  August,  1824),  which,under 
the  title  of  Anatomical  Researches,  on  the  female  of  the  yeU 
lowish  drilus,  and  on  the  male  of  this  species,  forms  a  com^ 
plete  monografdi  of  this  genus,  enriched  with  excellent 
figures. 

AU  the  individuals  of  the  other  lampyrides  of  this  second 
division  are  winged,  and  their  maxillary  palpi  are  not  much 
longer  than  the  labial.  They  embrace  a  great  portion  of  the 
genus  CanMarif  of  Linnsnis,  or  that  of  Cicindela  of  Geof- 
froy. 

Telepuobus,  Schcefl*.     Cantharisj  Linnaeus, 

In  which  the  palpi  are  terminated  by  an  articulation  in  the 
form  ci  an  axe,  and  the  corslet  presents  no  lateral  emargina-* 
tions.  They  are  carnivorous,  and  run  over  plants.  Their 
stomach  is  long,  and  wrinkled  crosswise.  Their  intestines 
very  short. 

Cantharia  fuwaj  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  II.  26, 1,  1.  Five  or  six 
lines  in  length.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head,  wing-eases, 
breast,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  feet,  of  a  slate  black,  the 

VOL.    XIV.  z 
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other  parts  of  a  yellowish  red.  One  black  spot  on  the  corslet. 
It  is  found  frequently  in  Europe  in  spring.  Its  larva  is  almost 
cylindrical,  elongated,  soft,  of  a  dead  black,  and  hairy,  with 
the  antennae,  the  palpi,  and  the  feet  of  yellowish  red*  The 
head  is  scaly,  with  strong  mandibles.  Under  the  twelfth  and 
last  ring  is  a  nipple,  which  it  employs  in  walking.  It  lives 
in  humid  earth,  and  feeds  on  prey. 

There  has  been  seen,  some  years,  during  the  winter,  in 
Sweden,  and  even  in  the  mountainous  parts  of.  France,  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground  covered  with  an  infinite  quantity 
of  these  larvae,  as  well  as  with  different  other  species  of  living 
insects.  It  has  been  suspected,  and  with  some  foundation, 
that  they  had  been  carried  off  and  transported  thither  by 
gusts  of  wind,  which  deracinate  and  lay  prostrate  a  great 
number  of  trees,  particularly  pine  trees  and  firs.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  what  has  been  named  insect  rains.  The  species 
which  are  then  found,  and  sometimes  even  on  frozen  lakes, 
are  probably  of  the  number  of  those  which  appear  early 
in  the  season. 

Cantharis  limda^  Lin.  Oliv.  ibid.  II.  28.  Size  and  form 
of  the  preceding  ;  corslet  reddish,  without  spot ;  cases  of  an 
ochreaceous  yellow,  and  end  of  th&  hinder  thighs  black.  On 
flowers.  (Consult  for  the  other  species,  Schaenherr,  Synon.« 
Insect.  II.  p.  60,  and  Panz.  Ind.  Entom.  p.  91.) 

SiLis,  Meg.  Dej.  Charp. 

Do  not  differ  from  the  telephori,  but  that  their  corslet  is 
emarginated,  on  each  side,  posteriorly,  and  that  we  see  un* 
demeath  (at  least  in  the  S.  SpinicoUis)  a  small  coriaceous 
appendage,  terminating  in  a  knob,  and  the  extremity  of  which, 
probably  more  membranous,  forms  in  dried  individuals,  the 
appearance  of  an  articulation.  M.  Touissant  de  Charpentier 
has  figured  one  species,  ntbricoUisj  in  his. Horse  Entom., 
p.  194, 195,  vi.  7. 
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Malthikus,  Lat.  Schcenh.     NecydaliSf  GeoiF. 

The  palpi  of  which  are  terminated  by  an  ovoid  articula- 
tion. 

The  head  is  narrowed  behind ;  the  cases  are  shorter  in  the 
abdomen  in  many  of  them. 

On  plants,  and  particularly  on  trees.  (Lat.  Oen.  Crust,  et 
Insect,  I.  261.  Schcenh.  Synon.  Insect.  II.  p.  73.  The  teU 
lephori,  hignttatus  and  minimua  of  Olivier,  are  of  this 
genus. 

The  third  tribe  of  Malacodermi,  the  Melyrides,  ex- 
hibits palpi,  most  frequently  filiform  and  short ;  mandibles 
emarginated  at  the  point ;  a  body  most  frequently  narrow 
and  elongated,  with  the  head  alone  covered  at  its  base,  by  a 
flat,  or  but  triflingly  convex  corslet,  usually  square,  or 
quadrilaterally  elongated,  and  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi 
entire.  The  crotchets  of  the  last  are  unindentated,  or  bor- 
dered by  a  membrane.  The  antennae  are  usually  serrated, 
and  even  pectinated  in  the  males  of  some  species. 

The  majority  are  very  agile,  and  are  found  on  flowers  and 
leaves. 

This  tribe,  which  is  only  a  dismemberment  of  the  genera 
Cantharia  and  Dermestes  of  Linnaeus,  will  compose  that  of 

Melyris,  Fab. 

Some  have  the  palpi  of  the  same  thickness  throughout. 

Here  we  discover  under  each  anterior  angle  of  the  corslet, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  a  vesicle  in  the 
form  of  a  horn  or  cockade,  retractile  and  susceptible  of  dila- 
tation, which  the  animal  causes  to  issue  forth  when  it  is 
frightened,  and  the  use  of  which  is  unknown.  The  body  is 
proportionally  shorter  than  in  the  following  sub-genus,  broader 
and   more  depressed,  with   the  corslet  broader  than  long. 

z  2 
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Under  each  crotchet  of  the  end  of  the  tarsi  is  seen  a  mem- 
branaceous appendage,  in  the  form  of  a  tooth. 

Malachius,  Fab.  Oliv.     Cantharisy  Lin. 

One  of  the  sexes  has,  in  some  species,  an  appendage  in  the 
form  of  a  crotchet,  at  the  end  of  each  case,  which  the  indivi- 
dual of  the  other  sex  seizes  with  its  mandibles,  when  it  flies 
or  runs  too  fast.  The  first  articulations  ot  the  antennas  are 
often  dilated  and  irregular  in  the  males.  These  insects  hare 
agreeable  colours. 

Cantharia  €Bneay  Lin.  Panz.  Und.  X.  2,  three  lines  in 
length,  of  a  shining  green,  with  the  cases  red  at  the  edge, 
and  the  front  of  the  head  yellow.  {See  the  same  works,  and 
Schoenh.  Sym.  Insect.  1. 1,  p.  67*) 

Cantharia  bipusiulataj  Panz.  ibid.  3,  a  little  smaller,  of 
a  shining  green,  with  the  end  of  the  cases  red.  {See  as 
above.) 

Amongst  the  following  melyrides,  with  filiform  palpi,  and 
whose  corslet  and  abdomen  are  without  retractile  vesicles,  we 
shall  place  at  first  those  whose  antennae  are,  at  least,  of  the 
length  of  the  head  and  corslet,  whose  body  is  generally  nar- 
row, elongated,  and  sometimes  linear,  and  the  crotchets  of 
the  tarsi  usually,  as  well  as  those  of  Malachius,  bordered 
below,  by  a  membranous  appendage. 

Dasytes,  Payk.  Fab.    Dermestes^  Lin. 

D.  C^BruietUy  F.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  XCVI.  10, 
three  lines  long,  elongated,  green  or  blueish,  shining  and 
hairy ;  very  common  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  on  flowers,  in 
the  fields. 

Dermeates  hirtua,  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  II.  21, 11,  28,  a  little 
larger,  less  oblong,  altogether  black,  and  very  baiiy.    A 
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spine  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  tarsi,  much  stronger  and 
more  crooked  in  one  of  the  sexes.     On  grasses.* 

Other  melyrides  with  crotchets  of  the  tarsi  unindentated, 
as  well  as  in  Dasytes,  to  which  they  are  much  approximating, 
and  with  which  Olivier  confounds  them,  are  removed  from 
them  by  antennae  shorter  than  the  head  and  corslet,  and  the 
third  articulation  of  which  is  at  least  as  long  again  as  the 
second.  Their  body  is  less  elongated,  of  a  more  solid  con- 
sistence, with  the  head  a  little  prolonged,  and  narrowed  in 
front,  the  corslet  almost  semi-orbicular,  and  truncated  in 
front.  They  have  a  certain  resemblance  with  the  coleoptera 
of  the  genus  SUpha  of  Linnaeus.     Such  are 

Zygia,  Fab. 

The  fourth  articulation  of  the  antennae  and  the  following 
ones,  form  almost  an  elongated  knob,  compressed,  denticu- 
lated like  a  saw,  and  most  part  of  these  articulations  are 
transverse.     The  corslet  is  very  convex. 

Z.  Oblangoy  Fab.  is  found  in  Spain,  and  in  Egypt,  in  the 
interior  of  houses,  and  more  especially,  as  M.  le  Comte 
Dejean  has  informed  me,  in  garrets.  It  appears  that  it  is 
also  met  with  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees.    Another  species  has  been  discovered  in  Nubia. 

Melt  BIS,  Fab., 

Whose  antennae  thicken  insensibly  without  forming  a  knob, 
and  whose  articulations  are  less  dilatea  laterally,  and  almost 
isometrical.    The  corslet  is  less  convex.-|- 

*  See»  for  the  other  species,  Fabriciiu.  The  mefyrit  of  Olmer,  Nos,  St 
17.  Pso2,  Ind.  Eotom*  p.  143,  Lat.  Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.  L  p.  964.  Oerm. 
Insect  Spec.  Nov.  Brazil,  supplies  some  tolerably  larger  soma  of  which 
constitute  a  particular  division. 

t  M.  vkidii.  Fab.  Olir.  Col.  U.  21. 1. 1 ;  JIf.  abdommaSs,  Fab.  Oliv. 
aid,  I.  7 ;  Opairwn  gramhtwn,  Fab.  Coqueb.  lUust  icon.  Insect.  III. 
ixx.  7. 
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The  other,  and  the  last  of  the  melyrides,  have  the  maxil- 
Liry  palpi  tenninated  by  a  larger  and  hatchet-formed  articu- 
lation. This  character,  the  shortness  of  the  first  articulation 
of  the  tarsi,  and  some  other  considerations,  seem  to  approxi- 
mate them  to  the  Insects  of  the  following  tribe.    These  are 

Pelocophorus 

Of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  who  places  them  with  the  tetra- 
merous  Coleoptera.* 

The  fourth  tribe  of  the  Malacodermi,  that  of  Clerii,  de- 
rived from  the  principal  genus  CleruSj  is  distinguished  by 
the  assemblage  of  the  following  characters.  Two,  at  least, 
of  their  palpi  are  advanced,  and  terminate  in  a  knob.  The 
mandibles  are  denticulated.  The  penultimate  articulation  of 
the  tarsi  is  bilobate,  and  the  first  is  very  short,  or  hardly 
visible  in  many.  The  antennae  are  sometimes  almost  filiform 
and  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  sometimes  terminating  in  a  knob, 
or  thickening  insensibly  towards  the  end.  The  body  is 
usually  almost  cylindrical,  with  the  head  and  corslet  more 
narrow  than  the  abdomen,  and  the  eyes  emarginate. 

The  majority  of  these  insects  are  found  on  flowers,  the 
others  on  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  or  in  dry  wood.  Such  of 
the  larvae  as  have  been  observed  are  carnivorous. 

This  tribe  will  comprehend  the  genus 

Clebus,  Geoff. 
There  are  some  of  them  whose  tarsi,  seen  at  their  two  faces, 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  the  Coleoptera,  of  M.  le  Comte  Dejeao^ 
p.  115,  Notoxut  H&geru  SchoBob.  Synon.  Insect.  I.  p.  6S,  4.  7.  a.  I  shall 
refer  to  the  lame  sub-diviiion  of  the  Melyridesy  a  new  nib-geom,  which  I 
ihall  name  Dtglobicertu.  The  antennaB  hare  but  ten  distinct  articulationsy 
the  last  two  of  which  are  thicker,  and  globular.  It  is  established  on  an 
insect,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  M.  Lefebure  de  C^risy. 
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present  distinctly  five  articulations.  Their  antennas  are  al- 
ways denticulated,  for  the  greater  part,  in  the  manner  of  ai 
saw. 

Some,  among  them,  have  the  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  or 
slightly  thicker  towards  th^  end. 

Cylidbus,  Lat. 

Have  tl^e  mandibles  long,  very  much  crossed,  terminated  in 
a  simple  point  with  two  teeth  at  the  internal  edge.  The  first 
four  articulations  of  the  antennae  are  cylindrical  and  elon- 
gated. The  following  six  are  serrated,  and  the  last  is  oblong. 
The  palpi  are  terminated  by  an  elongated  articulation ;  that 
of  the  maxillary  is  cylindrical,  and  the  same  of  the  labial  is 
a  little  thicker,  and  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  The 
penultimate  articulation  of  the  tarsi  is  formed  of  two  distinct 
lobes.     The  head  is  elongated. 

The  sole  species  known  {Tricodes  cyaneuSj  Fab.)  is  found 
in  the  Isle  of  France. 

TiLLUs,  Oliv.  Fab. 

Have  the  mandibles  of  middle  size,  and  bidenticulated  at 
the  end;  antennas  sometimes  toothed  like  a  saw,  from  the 
fourth  articulation  to  the  tenth  inclusively,  with  the  last  one 
ovoid ;  sometimes  terminated  abruptly  from  the  sixth,  in  a 
serrated  knob.  The  last  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is 
very  large,  and  hatchet-formed.  The  head  is  short  and 
rounded.  The  third  and  fourth  articulations  of  the  tarsi  are 
dilated,  and  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle. 

These  insects  are  found  in  old  wood,  or  on  the  trunks  of 
trees.* 

*  TiUui  elongaiui,  Oliv.  Col.  11.  SS.  1.  1.;  Ckryiomela  elongata^  Lin. 
Oertu  um/asiatut.  Fab.  Olir.  M(L  IV.  76.  ii.  SI.  The  first  has  the  antenns 
lerrated  from  the  fourth  articulation,  and  the  corslet  cylindrical.  In  the 
second,  the  antennae  are  terminated,  beginning  from  the  sixth  articula- 
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The  other  insects  of  this  tribe,  and  always  distinctly  pen- 
tamerous,  have  the  four  palpi  terminated  in  a  knob.  The  last 
articulation  of  the  labial  is  almost  always  hatchet-formed. 

SerBf  the  first  four  articulations  of  the  tarsi  are  fumidied 
underneath  with  membranaceous  cushins,  advanced,  and 
lobate.     The  corslet  is  elongated,  and  almost  cylindrical. 

Prioceba,  Kirb. 

The  body  is  codvex,  with  the  corslet  contracted  posteriorly. 
The  last  articulation  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  less  dilated  than 
the  same  of  the  labials,  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  and  oblong 
triangle.    The  labruin  is  emarginate. 

But  one  species  is  known  (Priocera  variegaia^  Kirb.  Lin. 
Trans.  XII.  n.  389,  390.  XXI.  ?.). 

AxiNA,  Kirb. 

The  body  is  depressed.  The  last  articulation  of  the  four 
palpi  is  very  large,  in  the  form  of  a  hatchet. 

As  yet  but  a  single  species  has  been  described  {Axina 
analiSf  Kirb.  ibid,  fig.  6)',  and  is  found  in  Brazil. 

There,  the  penultimate  articulation  of  the  tarsi  is  alone 
distinctly  bilobale.  The  corskt  is  square.  The  body,  other- 
wise,  is  dq)ressed,  as  in  the  preceding  sub-genus,  and  the 
palpi  are  terminated  in  a  similar  manner. 

EuBY?us,  Kirb. 

Eurypus  rubensj  Kirb.  ibid.  fig.  5,  also  inhabits  Braail, 
I  have  seen  a  second  species  of  the  same  country,  in  the  fine 
collection  of  M.  de  la  Cordaire. 

At  present,  the  tarsi,  seen  from  above,  do  not  appear  oom- 

lioo,  in  a  senated  knob«    The  cordet  is  nanrowed  posteriorly.    Tbe  lasl 
articulation  of  the  maxillary  palpi  if  proportionally  longer  than  the 
of  the  fint  ipeciety  and  compreued. 
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posed  of  more  than  four  articulations,  the  first  of  the  five  or- 
dinary ones  being  very  short,  and  concealed  under  the  second. 

The  insects  of  this  'subdivision  compose  the  genus  Clerus^ 
properly  so  called,  of  Geoffroy.  M.  Dufour  admits  that  the 
posterior  tarsi  have  six  articulations,  but  the  first  of  which 
is  very  short ;  the  same  articulation  is  only  rudimentary  in 
the  intermediate  tarsi,  and  nothing  in  the  anterior  two. 

Sometimes  the  antennae  thicken  insensibly,  or  terminate 
gradually  in  a  knob.  The  intermediate  articulations,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  third,  are  almost  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
cone.  The  two,  to  the  last  four  but  one,  are  almost  in  the 
form  of  a  reversed  triangle,  and  the  last  is  ovoid. 

THAVAsiMas,  Lat.     Clerusy  Fab., 

Have  the  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  and  the  last  articulation 
of  the  labial  large,  and  hatchet-formed.* 

Opilo,  Lat.    Notoxusy  Fab., 

In  which  the  four  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  large  articu* 
ladon,  hatchet-formed  (ai^labus  mollis f  Lin. ;  Clerua  mollis, 
OUv.  Und.  1. 10.). 

Sometimes  the  last  three  articulations  of  the  antennae  are 
much  broader  than  the  preceding,  and  form  an  abrupt  knob, 
either  simple,  and  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle,  or 
serrated. 

Those  in  which  this  knob  is  simple,  or  not  serrated,  com** 
pose  two  sub-genera. 

Clebus  (Proper),  Geoff.     TrichodeSy  Fab. 

Their  maxillary  palpi  are  terminated  by  an  articulation  in 
the  form  of  a  reversed  and  compressed  triangle ;  the  last  of  the 

*  iitffUttt  finmcarmuy  Lin. ;  Cknu  farmkmvu^  Oltv.  CoL  IV.  76.  i. 
13;  Oerm  mMlrnm,  Fab.  OUv.  ibid.  i.  IS. 
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labial,  which  are  larger  than  the  preceding,  is  hatchet-formed. 
The  knob  of  the  antennae  is  but  little  longer  than  broad,  and 
^s  composed  of  close  articulations;  the  third  is  longer  than 
the  second.  The  jaws  are  terminated  by  a  prominent  and 
fringed  lobe.     The  corslet  is  depressed  in  front. 

These  insects  are  found  on  flowers;  their  larvae  devour 
those  of  some  apiary  insects. 

Their  stomach  is  wider  in  front  and  without  wrinkles. 
Their  intestine  is  short,  with  two  swellings  behind.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Dufour  their  crop  is  so  short,  that  it  is  almost 
entirely  concealed  in  the  head. 

The  generative  organ  of  the  male  is  much  more  compli- 
cated than  that  of  the  Melyrides,  Lampyrides,  and  other 
Malacodermi.  The  last  ring  of  the  abdomen  is  broadly 
emarginate.  These,  with  the  Peltia  of  Fabricius,  are  the 
only  coleoptera  which  have  six  biliary  vessels.  Their  inser- 
tion is  ccecal. 

Attelabus  apiariusy  Lin.  Trichodea  apiariusj  Fab.  Oliv. 
Col.  IV.  769 19  ^9  is  blue,  with  the  cases  red.  They  are 
traversed  by  three  bands  of  a  deep  blue,  the  last  of  wnich 
occupies  the  extremity.  The  larva  devours  that  of  the  do- 
mestic bee,  and  is  very  injurious  to  the  hives. 

That  of  another  species,  (Trichodes  (dvearius^  Fab.  Oliv. 
Und.  I.  5,  a.  b.  Reaum,  Insect.  VI.  viii.  8, 10,)  almost  similar 
to  the  preceding,  but  having  a  spot  of  blueish  black  on  the 
scutellum,  lives  in  the  nests  of  the  masofir-bees  {G.  osmie)  of 
Reaumur,  and  lives  at  the  expense  of  their  posterity. 

Necrobia,  Lat.     Corynetesy  Fab. 

Have  the  four  palpi  terminated  by  an  articulation  of  the 
same  size,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  compressed  tri- 
angle ;  the  second  and  third  articulations  of  the  antennae  are 
almost  equal,  and  the  terminal  knob  is  elongated,  and  with 
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loose  articulations.  The  front  of  the  corslet  presents  no  de- 
pression. 

Necrobia  violaceaj  Oliv.  Col.  ibid.  76,  bis.  1, 1 ;  Dermeates 
tnolaceuSi  Lin.,  is  small,  of  a  violet  or  greenish  blue,  with  feet 
of  the  same  colour.  Its  cases  have  points  disposed  in  longitiv- 
dinal  series.  It  is  very  common  in  spring,  in  houses.  It  is 
also  found  in  carrion.  {See  Olivier,  genus  Necrobiej  and 
Schoenh.  Synon.  Insect.  I.  2,  page  50.) 

We  shall  terminate  this  tribe  by  a  sub-genus,  in  which  the 
two  last  but  one  articulations  of  the  antennae,  more  or  less 
dilated  at  the  internal  side,  in  the  manner  of  teeth,  compose, 
with  the  last,  which  is  ovaliform,  a  serrated  or  semi-pectinated 
knob.  The  palpi  are  terminated  by  a  larger  articulation, 
either  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  compressed  triangle, 
Gt  hatchet-formed.    Such  are 

Enoplium,  Lat.     Tillusj  Oliv.  Fab.     Corynetea^  Fab.* 

The  fifth  tribe  of  the  Malacodermi,  that  of  Ptiniores, 
has  for  t]rpe  the  genus  Ptinua  of  Linnaeus,  and  some  others 
which  are  derived  from  it,  or  approximate  to  it  the  most. 
The  body  of  these  insects  is  of  a  consistence  tolerably  solid, 
sometimes  almost  ovoid,  or  ovaliform,  sometimes  almost  cy- 
lindrical, but  generally  short,  and  rounded  at  the  two  ends. 
The  head  is  almost  globular,  or  orbicular ,  and  received  for  a 
considerable  part  in  a  corslet,  very  much  arched,  or  vaulted, 
in  the  form  of  a  hood.  The  antennae  of  some  are  filiform,  or 
proceed  narrowing  towards  the  end,  whether  simple,  flabel- 
late,  pectinate,  or  serrated;  and  those  of  the  others  are 
terminated  abruptly  by  three  larger  and  much  longer  articu- 
lations. The  mandibles  are  short,  thick,  and  denticulated 
under  the  point.     The  palpi  are  very  short  and  terminated 

*  TSttui  Merraticcmit^  Olir.  Col.  II.  1.  2.;  T.  JVeberi,  Fab.;  ejusd.  T. 
Jkunkorms;  Dermegtoideiy  Scheff.  Elem.  Entom.  138;  Cotyneta  umgwni' 
eottit.  Fab.    See  Schoenh.  Synoo.  Insect.  I.  S.  pag.  46. 
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by  a  larger  articulation,  almost  ovoid,  or  in  a  reversed  tri* 
angle.  The  legs  are  without  denticulations,  and  the  .spurs  of 
their  extremities  are  very  small.  The  colours  are  always 
obscure,  and  but  little  varied-  All  these  insects  are  of  small 
size.  When  they  are  touched,  they  counterfeit  death,  lower- 
ing the.  head,,  inclinidg  the  antennae,  and  contracting  the  feet. 
They  remain  some  time  in  this  apparent  lethargy.  Their 
motions  are,  in  general,  rather  slow.  The  winged  individuals 
seldom  take  flight  for  the  purpose  of  escaping.  Their  larvie 
are  very  injurious  to  us,  and  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Scarabaei.  Their  body,  often  curved  in  an  arch,  is 
soft,  whitish,  with  the  head  and  feet  brown  and  scaly.  Their 
mandibles  are  strong.  They  construct  for  themselves,  with 
the  fragments  of  the  substances  which  they  have  gnawed,  a 
shell,  or  they  are  transformed  into  nymphs.  Other  species 
establish  their  domicile  in  the  country,  in  old  wood,  stakes, 
and  under  stones ;  otherwise,  their  habits  are  similar. 
Such  are  the  general  characters  of  the  genus. 

Ptinus,  Lin. 

Some  have  the  head  and  corslet,  or  the  anterior  moiety  of 
the  body, .  more  narrow  than  the  abdomen,  antennae  always 
terminated  in  an  uniform  manner,  simple,  or  very  little  ser- 
rated, and,  at  least,  almost  as  long  as  the  body. 

Ptimus  (Proper),  Lin.  Fab.     Bmchus,  Geoffl 

Have  the  antennae  inserted  between  the   eyes,   which  are 
prominent  or  convex.    Their  body  is  oblong. 

They  remain  for  the  most  part  in  the  interior  of  houses, 
principaUy  in  the  garrets  and  inhabited  parts.  Their  larv« 
gnaw  herbals,  and  the  prepared  and  dried  skins  of  animals. 
The  antennae  of  the  males  are  longer  than  those  of  the  fe- 
males, and  in  many  species,  these  last  individuals  are  deprived 
of  wings. 
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P.  far.  Lin.  Fab.  P,  lotto,  atriaius,  F.  Oliv.  Col.  II.  I7, 
i.  I,  3.  ii.  9»  Var.  of  the  male;  a  line  and  a  half  in  length, 
of  a  dear  brown  ;  antennte  of  the  length  of  the  body ;  corslet 
having  on  each  ride  a  pointed  eminence,  and  two  others 
rounded  and  covered  with  a  yellowish  down  in  the  interval ; 
two  transverse  bands,  greyish,  and  formed  by  hairs  on  the 


According  to  Degeer,  it  lives  on  flies,  and  other  dead  in- 
sects with  which  it  meets.  Its  larva  makes  a  terrible  devas- 
tation in  herbals,  and  collections  of  natural  history. 

P.  imperiaUsy  Fab.  Oliv.  ibid.  I.  4,  remarkable  for  two 
spots  of  the  cases,  representing,  by  thdr  union,  the  rude  figure 
of  an  eagle  with  two  heads.     Lives  on  old  wood. 

This  species,  it  appears  to  us,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
genus  Hedobiaf  of  the  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  M.  le 
Comte  Dejean.  It  differs  from  that  of  Ptinus,  by  having 
more  separated  antennae,  a  little  serrated,  and  particularly 
by  the  tarsi,  which  are  short,  and  composed  of  articula- 
tions almost  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  more  broad,  especially 
the  last.  The  crotchets  of  this  last  are  even  concealed.  In 
the  Ptini  these  tarsi  are  narrow,  with  the  last  articulation  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone*  The  antennae  are  approximated 
at  their  base. 

I  have  frequently  found  on  excrements  the  P.  GermaniUj 
(Lat  Crust,  et  Insect.  I.  p.  279),  which  has  several  relations 
with  P.  latro.  {See,  for  the  synonimy  of  the  species  of  this 
genus,  Schoenhen,  Syn.  Insect.  II.  p.  106.) 

OiBBivM,  Scop.    PHnus,  Fab.  Oliv., 

In  which  the  antennae  are  inserted  in  front  of  the  eyes,  which 
are  flatted  and  very  small,  in  which  the  scutellum  is  wanting, 
or  is  not  very  distinct,  and  whose  body  is  short,  with  the 
abdomen  very  large,  swelled,  almost  globular,  and  semi- 
transparent.     The  antennae  are  more  slender  towards  their 
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extremity,  and  the  cases  are  synostosixed.  These  insects  also 
make  their  domicile  in  herbals  and  collections.* 

The  others  have  the  body  either  oral,  or  ovoid,  or  almost 
cylindrical ;  the  corslet  of  the  breadth  of  the  abdomen,  at 
least  at  its  base ;  the  antennie  sometimes  uniform  and  serrated, 
or  pectinate,  sometimes  terminated  by  three  articulations 
much  larger  than  the  preceding.  They  are  shorter  than  the 
body. 

Ptilinus,  Geoff.  Oliv.    PHnas,  Lin., 

Whose  antennae,  from  the  third  articulation,  are  strongly 
pectinate,  or  plumed  in  the  males,  and  serrated  in  the  fe- 
males. 

These  insects  live  in  dry  wood,  and  pierce  it  with  small 
holes.  It  is  there  also  that  they  couple ;  one  of  the  sexes  is 
outside,  and  suspended  in  the  air.'f' 

Xytelikus,  Lat.     Ptilimu^  Fab., 

To  which  we  unite  Ochina  of  MM.  Ziegler  and  Dejean, 
have  the  antennae  simply  serrated  in  the  two  sexes.} 

DoBCATOMA,  Herbst.  Fab., 

In  which  the  antennae  finish  abruptly  by  three  larger  arti- 
culations, and  of  which  the  penultimate  two  are  in  the  form 
of  the  teeth  of  a  saw.     They  are  composed  of  nine  articula- 

•  Ptmui  Scotku^  Fab.  Oliv.  Col.  Und.  1.  8.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  V. 
8 ;  P.  ntlcaiut.  Fab. 

f  PtUimu  pectinkondt.  Fab.  Olir.  CoL  U.  17.  5w.  1.  1 ;  P.pedmahu, 
V»br,efugd.P.MernUus;  Ptimudeniieornu,\Br.FaMa.ib^  9. 

X  Pa&nut  poUem^  Germ. ;  Pttma  terricormt.  Fab.  In  the  Ockma  kedent 
the  antennae  are  a  little  longer  than  those  of  the  Xytelinc,  a  little  less 
serrated,  with  the  second  and  third  articulations  almost  of  equal  length. 
I  have  not  examined  the  other  speciei  of  Ochina,  mentioned  by  M.  Dejean 
in  his  catalogue  (p.  40). 
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tions.  only.  (Darcatoma  dreadenria^  Herbst.  CoL  IV. 
xxxix.  8.) 

Akobium,  Fab.  Oliv.    Ptinu^j  Lin.     ByrrhttSj  Geoff., 

In  which  the  antennae  are  equally  terminated  by  three 
articulations,  larger  or  longer,  but  of  which  the  penultimate 
two  are  in  an  inverted  or  elongated  cone,  and  that  of  the  end 
OTal,  or  almost  cylindrical ;  they  have  eleven  articulations. 

Many  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  interior  of  our 
houses,  where  they  do  much  mischief  in  their  first  state,  that 
of  the  larva,  by  gnawing  the  planks,  joists,  wood,  furniture 
and  books,  which  they  pierce  with  small  round  holes,  similar 
to  those  made  with  a  very  fine  gimlet.  Their  excrements 
form  those  little  dusty  heaps  of  worm-eaten  wood,  which  we 
often  see  on  floors.  Other  larvae  of  anobium  attack  flour, 
wafers  which  are  kept  in  drawers,  collections  of  birds,  in- 
secvs,  Qcc. 

The  two  sexes,  to  call  each  other  at  the  time  of  their 
amours,  and  come  together,  strike  several  times  rapidly  and 
in  succession,  with  their  mandibles,  the.  wainscoting  in  which 
they  are  placed,  and  answer  each  other  mutually.  Such  is  the 
cause  of  the  noise,  similar  to  that  of  the  accelerated  ticking 
of  a  watch,  which  we  often  hear,  and  which  superstition  has 
named  the  death-watch. 

J,  tesaelaiumy  Fab.  Oliv.  Col.  II.  16. 1. 1.  Three  lines^in 
length,  of  an  obscure  and  dead  brown,  with  yellowish  spots, 
formed  by  hairs ;  corslet  smooth ;  cases  without  striae. 

Ptinus  pertinawj  Lin.  A.  striatum.  Fab.  Oliv.  tftuf,  I.  4, 
blackish  ;  corslet  having  at.  each  posterior  angle  a  yellowish 
spot,  and  near  the  middle  of  its  base  a  compressed  elevation, 
divided  into  two  in  front,  by  a  depression  ;  cases  with  punc- 
tuated striae.  It  prefers,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Degeer,  suffering  itself  to  be  burned  at  a  slow  fire  to  giving 
the  least  sign  of  life  when  it  is  held. 
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Jnobium  pertinaw^  of  Fabricius ;  Striaium^  Olivier,  Pans. 
ibid.  LXVI.  5,  very  much  resembles  the  preceding,  but  it  it 
smaller,  and  has  no  yellow  spots  at  the  posterior  angles  of 
the  corslet.  It  is  very  common  in  houses.  M.  Dufour  has 
observed  that  some  appendages  form  around  its  pylorus  a 
sort  of  ruff. 

A.  paniceum.  Fab.  A.  minutufn^  ejusd.  Oliv.  Urid.  II.  9, 
is  very  small,  fawn-ccJoured,  with  the  corslet  smooth,  and  the 
cases  striate.  It  reddens  farinaceous  substances,  and  ravages 
collections  of  insects  when  suffered  to  multiply  thore.  It 
establishes  itself  also  in  cork.  (See  Schcenh.  Synon.  Insect. 
I.  2,  p.  101.)  Some  species  of  Fabricius  are  referable  to  the 
genus  Cis. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  the  Serricobkes,  forming 
also  a  final  tribe,  that  of  Xylotroot,  and  being  distinguished, 
as  we  have  already  said,  from  the  preceding  two,  by  having 
the  head  entirely  disengaged,  is  composed  of  the  genus 

Ltmexylon,  Fab. 

We  divide  it  thus : 

Some  have  the  maxillary  palpi  much  larger  than  the  labial, 
pendant,  in  the  form  of  a  comb  or  tuft  in  the  males,  and  ter* 
minated  by  a  large  ovoid  articulation  in  the  females.  The 
antennae  are  short,  a  little  widened  towards  their  middle,  and 
slender  towards  the  end.  The  tarsi  are  filiform,  with  all  the 
articulations  entire.  The  posterior  four  are  long  and  very 
slender.  Those  whose  elytra  are  very  short,  in  the  form  of 
a  small  scale,  compose  the  genus 

Atractocebus,  Palis,  de  Beauv.     NecydaU$^  Lin.     Lg- 

mexyUm^  Fab. 

The  antennae  are  compressed,  and  almost  fusiform.  The 
corslet  is  square,  and  the  abdomen  depressed. 

A.  necydaUAdeiy  Palis,  de  Beauv.  Magaz«  Encyc.     Neejf* 
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Mis  brevioomis,  Lin.  Lymejeyhn  abbreviatumy  Fab. 
Maerogaater  abbreeiattiSj  Thunb.  is  fbund  in  Ghiinea,  and 
mppeaxs  to  differ  but  little  from  another  species  received  from 
Brazil.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  possesses  a  se- 
eoiid^  much  smaller,  and  perfectly  distinct,  enclosed  in  amber. 
Another  is  found  in  Java. 

Those  in  which  the  elytra  are  of  the  length  of  the  abdo- 
men, or  but  little  shorter,  form  two  sub-genera.     . 

In  these  the  antennae  are  compressed,  serrated,  and  with 
transverse  articulations.  The  corslet  is  almost  squared. 
Such  are, 

Htlecoetus,    Lat.    Mdoe,  cantharia^    Lin.     Lymewyhfiy 

Fab. 

B.  dermesiokles,  JUeloe  Marci^  Lin.,  the  male ;  Lf/mewyUm 
Morio^  Fab.,  and  L.  probosddeum^  item ;  Cantharis  der- 
mesMdeSf  Lin.,  the  female;  L»  dermesUndes^  Fab.  item; 
Oliv.  Col.  II.  36,  I.  i.  2,  item.  The  female  is  six  lines  in 
length,  of  a  pale  fawn-colour,  with  the  eyes  and  breast  black. 
The  male  is  black,  with  cases  sometimes  blackish,  some- 
times reddish,  with  the  extremity  black.  In  Germany, 
England,  and  to  the  North  of  Europe. 

In  those  the  antennae  are  simple,  little  or  not  at  all  com- 
pressed, and  almost  moniliform.  The  corslet  is  almost  cylin* 
drical. 

Lymkxylon  (Proper),  Fab.     Cantharis^  Lin.     ElatercideSy 

Schceff. 

L.  favipesj  Fab.  male ;  ejusd.  L,  naoaUs^  fern. ; 
Oliv.  ibid.  I.  4,  of  the  length  of  the  preceding,  but  more 
narrow,  of  a  pale  fawn-colour,  with  the  head,  the  external 
edge,  and  the  end  of  the  cases  black.  This  last  colour  pre- 
dominates a  little  more  in  the  male.  This  insect  is  very 
common  in  the  oak  forests  of  the  North  of  Europe,  but  rare 
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enough  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Its  larva  is  very  long,  and 
very  slender,  almost  similar,  to  a  wire.  It  so  multiplied  some 
time  back,  at  Toulon,  in  the  naval  timber-yards,  that  it  occa- 
sioned very  great  destruction.* 

The  others  have  the  palpi  very  short,  and  similar  in  the 
two  sexes.  The  antennae  are  always  simple,  and  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout.  The  tarsi  are  short,  and  the  penult 
articulation  is  bilobate  in  some  of  them. 

The  body  is  of  a  solid  consistence,  with  the  top  of  the  head 
unequal  or  furrowed,  and  the  corslet  almost  square  or  subor- 
bicular. 

CuPES,  Fab., 

In  which  the  antennae  are  composed  of  articulations  almost 
cylindrical,  and  in  which  the  penult  of  the  tarsi  is  bifid. 

The  mandibles  are  unindenticulated  under  the  point.  The 
palpi,  the  jaws,  and  the  tongue,  are  uncovered.  The  tongue 
is  bilobate,  and  the  chin  is  almost  semi-orbicular.  Two  spe* 
cies  are  known,  and  both  proper  to  North  America-f 

Rhysodes,  Latr.  Dalm., 

In  which  the  antennae  are  grained,  and  all  the  articulations 
of  the  tarsi  entire. 

The  mandibles,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  narrowed 
and  almost  tricuspidate  at  their  extremity.  The  chin 
is     corneous,     very    large,     buckler-formed,    and    termi- 

*  The  fymejylou  probotcidetm  of  01i?ier»  the  individual  of  which  has 
served  as  a  ty^  to  his  description,  and  which  now  fonns  a  part  of  the 
collection  of  M.  le  Co«te  de  Jousselin,  at  Versailles,  ought  to  form  a 
peculiar  genus.  See  also  the  Lymeiyion  JUMUcome  of  Panier,  Faun. 
Insect  Germ.  XI.  10. 

f  Cupei  capUata,  Fab.  Lat.  Gen.  Crust  et  Insect  I  viii.  S.  Coqueb. 
lUust.  Icon.  Insect.  III.  XXX.  1. 
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nsted  above  by  three  teeth  or  points.    The  palpi  are  very 
short. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  articulations  in  the  tarsi, 
this  genus  appears  to  approach  cucujus,  and  even  some  of  the 
brenta  with  short  proboscis,  in  the  two  sexes.  The  habits  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Xylophagi.  Rhysodea  eucaratuSj 
Dalm.  Analect.  Entom.  p.  93.  M.  Leon  Dufour  has  just 
discovered  this  species  in  the  Pyrenees. 


i:  A 


SUPPLEMENT 


ON   THE 


SERRICORNES. 


In  the  first  section  of  this  family,  the  first  genus  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of  Buprestis,  upon  which  very  little  can  be 
added  to  the  details  of  the  text.  This  genus,  which  is  very 
distinct,  and  very  easily  to  be  recognized,  resembles  that  of 
elatevy  but  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  the  corslet  or  thorax, 
which  is  destitute  of  a  spring. 

The  larvae  of  these  insects  live  in  woods.  The  perfect  insect 
usually  remains  on  trees,  bushes,  plants,  and  flowers.  It  is 
very  frequently  to  be  found  in  timber-yards. 

The  buprestes  walk  very  slowly,  but  are  remarkable  for 
their  agile  flight  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Some  of 
them  suffer  themselves  to  fall  among  the  brambles,  when  one 
approaches  to  take  hold  of  them. 

This  genus  furnishes  the  most  beautiful  coleopterous  in* 
sects  which  can  adorn  either  the  domain  of  nature,  or  the 
cabinet  of  the  naturalist.  Most  part  of  the  species  are  clothed 
with  such  brilliant  colours,  that  Oeoffroy  has  thought  proper 
to  designate  them  all  under  the  generic  appellatioii  of 
Richard.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  as  singular  as  its  impli- 
cation is  fantastical.  It  was  originally  given  to  the  jay,  in 
consequence  of  the  facility  with  which,  that  bird  was  taught 
to  pronounce  the  word.    In  the  buprestes  we  find  the  bril* 
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liancy  of  polished  gold  on  an  emerald  giound,  or  the  purest 
azure  playing  over  a  golden  surface.  Very  often  the  same 
individual  presents  a  mixture  of  many  brilliant  metallic 
colours.  These  insects  are  not  much  varied,  and  they  are  but 
little  numerous  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  more  abundant  to- 
wards the  southern  countries  of  France,  and  very  much 
varied,  and  very  common  in  the  wannest  climates  of  the  two 
hemispheres.  It  is  accordingly  from  such  climates  that  the 
largest  and  finest  species  are  imported  into  Europe. 

The  genus  Buprestis  of  Linnseus  is  not,  however,  distin- 
guished by  the  splendid  tints  with  which  the  insects  are 
adorned,  since  it  comprises  one  of  the  most  extensive  fami- 
lies of  the  ooleoptera.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  that  Pro- 
fessor Klug,  the  conservator  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  has 
stated  that  the  cabinet  of  that  repository  is  enriched  with 
not  less  than  five  hundred  species. 

The  classification  of  these  beautiful  creatures,  singularly 
enough,  scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists,  with 
the  exception  of  Schonherr  in  his  Synonima  Insectorum, 
and  the  Russian  naturalist,  Eschscholtz,  who  has  divided  these 
insects  into  the  following  genera : 

Stemocera,  the  types  of  which  are,  B.  chrysis,  castanea, 
intemipta,  stemicorius  of  Fabricius. — Jahdis.  B.  hirsuta, 
fascicularis,  variolaris,  pilosa,  hirta. — Jcmaeodera,  B.  gib- 
bosa,  tasniata,  adspersa,  ornata,  cylindrica. — Trachys. — Apa* 
nisticus. — JgriJus.  B.  novem  maculata,  exasperata,  Schonh. 
bicomis.  Dej.  penidllata.  Klug.  lucogaster.  Wilden.  Rubi, 
elata,  asreicollis.  Dej.  leucostica.  Kirby.'^Capnodes.  B.  ca- 
riosa,  tenebrionis,  carbonaria,  Klug.  tenebricosa,  tarterica. 
— Buprestis.  B.  florentina  Dahh  mariana,  lugubris,  cuprea, 
be. — JPiBciUmotus.  B.  conspersa,  rutilans. — Dicerea,  B.  Bero- 
linensis  senea,  alni,  acuminate. — Ancylochira.  B.  flavomocu- 
lata,  strigosa,  8  guttata,  punctata,  cupressis,  hoemorrhoidali^, 
rustica. — Stigmodera.  B.  grandis,  variabilis,  macularia,  ex- 
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imia,  and  principialis  JT/ti^. — Conqgnaihus.  B.  equestris  and 
amasna  Kirhy. -—'Anthaaia,  B.  cyanioornis,  manca,  nitida, 
quadrimaculata. — MelanophUa.  B.  appendiculata,  tarda.-— 
Chryscbotua.  B.  impressa,  chryaostigina  affinia.— Ae/iofioto. 
B.  scutellaris,  stigma,  canaliculata  F.  and  B.  6cunoD6»  Latr. 
R^ne  An.  V.  4.  13.  2. 

We  are  enabled  to  add  four  species,  three  of  which  we  consi- 
der as  new.  The  first  we  call  WhitehiUiL  Hope's  MSS.  It  is 
dark  green,varied  on  the  thorax  with  yellowish  white ;  also  with 
five  rows  of  downy  spots  of  the  latter  colour,  on  each  elytron, 
which  are  likewise  covered  with  smaller  spots  of  the  like 
colour ;  legs  blackish  green,  tarsi  dilated,  beneath,  purplish 
copper  covered  with  yellowish  hairs ;  eighteen  lines  in  length, 
and  is  an  ithabitant  of  Poonah.  India.  From  Mr.  Hope'^s 
cabinet. 

•  Buprextis  flavomarginata.  Hirsute,  the  thorax  aeneous 
black,  punctate,  with  the  margin  yellow.  The  elytra  aeneous 
black,  with  deeply  punctuated  striae,  near  the  tip,  with  two 
angulated  transverse  fasciae  red,  margin  yellow,  tip  acute ;  tlie 
length  is  six  lii^s,  and  the  species  is  from  Brazil. 

Buprestis  bi/asciata.  Linear,  golden  green,  with  a  few 
elevated  longitudinal  lines  of  violet;  with  two  transverse 
fasciae  of  the  same,  near  the  tip,  which  is  red,  and  dentated ; 
this  species  is  six  lines  long,  and  is  from  Mexico. 

The  last  species  we  have  to  notice  is  Buprestis  peni^ 
cillata,  Klugn  The  head  with  two  horns,  bronze,  the  thorax 
tuberculate,  with  the  sides  dilate,  crenate,  blackish  bronze, 
the  scutellum  with  the  middle  dilate,  angulate,  obscure 
bronze ;  the  elytra  depressed,  carinate,  punctate,  bronzed, 
sprinkled  with  white  and  black  hairy  spots,  with  the  tip 
attenuate,  denticulate,  black,  with  two  transverse  angulate 
striae,  the  tip  truncate  with  black  tuft  of  hair  at  the  angles, 
and  likewise  a  similar  tuft  on  each  elytron  beyond  the 
middle. 
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This  species,  acoordiag  to  Eschscholtz,  enters  into  the 
genus  agrilus,  which,  however,  seems  distinct  from  that  so 
described  by  Mr.  Curtis. 

The  sub-genus  Melasis  was  established  by  Olivier  on  a 
single  species,  in  which  he  thought  that  he  recognized  the 
Elater  buprestoides.  lUiger,  however,  and  some  other  natu- 
ralists oxisider  the  insect  of  Linnasus  as  different  from  that 
of  Olivier,  and  accordingly  designate  this  last  species  under 
the  name  of  Elateroides.  This  opinion  seems  yet  to  remain 
in  doubt ;  but  the  description  given  by  M.  Paykall  of  the 
Elater  buprestoidM^  of  Sweden,  or  Melasis ^flabellicomisy  of 
Fabricius,  and  the  figure  of  Herbst,  which  is  cited  as  syno- 
nimous,  agree  perfectly  well  to  the  insect  named  by  Olivier, 
Melasis  buprestoides.  This  species  is  found  in  Germany 
and  France,  under  the  trunk  of  old  trees,  which  it  appears  to 
perforate  after  the  manner  of  some  Anobia.  These  insects 
couple  at  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  cylindrical  holes,  which 
the  external  surface  of  these  trees  present.  One  of  the  sexes 
remains  without. 

The  name  of  Elateb,  or  notopeda^  in  Latin,  has  been 
given  to  the  insects  composing  this  genus,  in  consequence  of 
the  leap  which  they  make  when  thrown  upon  their  back,  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  their  feet.  They  very  much  re- 
semble buprestes,  but  are  distinguished  from  them  by  some 
observable  characters,  but  more  especially  by  that  remark- 
able spring,  which  is  observed  under  their  corslet  or  thorax. 

These  insects  are  found  every  where  in  the  country,  on 
flowers,  on  plants,  on  the  trunk,  and  under  the  bark  of  rotten 
trees.  They  are  caught  easily  enough ;  but  they  often  suffer 
themselves  to  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  hand  which 
is  ready  to  seize  them.  They  are  all  provided  with  wings, 
and  sometimes  make  use  of  them  to  transport  themselves  from 
one  place  to  another.  They  always  walk  with  great  slowness, 
and  seem  to  employ  their  feet  with  difficulty.     There  is  ano- 
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ther  character  peculiar  to  these  inaectB,  and  which  has  not 
been  accorded  to  them  without  a  useful  purpose*  We  have 
ahready  mentioned  that  their  Latin  na^e  designates  the 
faculty  possessed  by  the  insect  of  lespmg  or  raising  itself  into 
the  air,  as  it  were  by  a  sort  of  spring,  when  it  is  placed  upon 
its  back,  and  never  otherwise.  It  leaps  perpendicularly  to  a 
certain  height,  so  that  it  falls  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  spot 
in  which  it  had  be^  placed.  Its  object  in  making  this  leap 
is  to  replace  itself  on  its  feet,  which  would  otherwise  prove  a 
painful  and  difficult  operation,  in  consequence  of  tiie  short- 
ness of  its  limbs.  If  it  falls  again  upon  the  back,  which  not 
seldom  happens,  it  reiterates  its  leaps  until  it  finds  itself  upon 
its  feet.  Having  explained  the  object  of  these  leaps,  we 
shall  enter  a  littie  into  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  per* 
formed,  as  it  has  been  but  slightiy  noticed  in  the  text. 

The  two  external  angles  of  the  corslet  are  terminated  in 
advanced,  and  more  or  less  sharp  points.  Underneath,  and 
exactly  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge,  a  third  point, 
long,  stiff,  and  very  hard,  placed  on  the  same  line  with  the 
body,  advances  towards  the  breast  considerably  below  the 
edge  of  the  corslet.  This  part,  broad  at  its  origin,  dimi* 
nishes  in  thickness  by  little  and  littie  to  terminate  in  a 
blunt,  or  but  triflingly  rounded  point.  Underneath,  and 
near  its  extremity,  is  remarked  a  small  eminence  in  the  form 
of  a  denticulation.  On  the  breast  underneath,  between  its 
anterior  edge  and  the  two  intermediate  feet,  is  found  an  oval 
hole,  tolerably  deep,  furnished  with  a  smooth  and  corneous 
substance.  It  is  in  this  cavity  that  the  lotig  point  of  the 
corslet  is  sunk,  when  the  insect  lowers  its  head,  which  is  its 
natural  position,  either  in  walking  or  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Such  are  the  principal  instruments  which  the  elater  employs 
to  raise  itself  into  the  air.  The  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  this  little  manoeuvre  is  performed ;  the  insect  placed 
upon  its  back,  lowers  the  head  and  corslet  towards  the  plain 
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of  poddon ;  by  tfait  movement  the  long  gjpine  issues  entirely 
out  of  the  oval  hole  in  which  it  is  lodged.  At  the  same 
time  it  always  applies  its  feet  against  the  under  part  ci  the 
body,  and  holds  them  fast  there,  and  crowded  together, 
which  secures  them  from  the  dangers  of  the  fall.  After- 
wards, approximating  the  corslet  to  the  breast,  it  pushes 
strongly  and  rapidly  against  the  edge  of  the  hole,  the  long 
point,  which  falls  back  like  a  spring  in  re-entering  its  cavity. 
The  corslet  with  its  lateral  points,  the  head,  and  even  the 
upper  part  of  the  elytra,  all  coming  with  force  against  the 
plain  dT  position,  also  concur  by  their  elasticity,  to  raise  the 
body  into  the  air.  By  holding  the  insect  by  the  belly  be- 
tween the  fingers,  one  may  easily  convince  himself  of  the 
exactness  of  these  observations.  The  more  the  plan  of  posi- 
tion is  firm  and  hard,  the  greater  will  be  the  elevation  of  the 
leap.  It  has  been  also  remarked  tliat  the  insect  rests  the  two 
lateral  spines  of  the  corslet  against  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
elytra,  and  that  it  relaxes  them  at  the  same  time  that  it 
causes  the  long  point  to  re-enter  the  whole,  which  operation 
is  very  capable  of  augmenting  the  elastic  force  which  carries 
it  upwards.  It  is  necessary  that  the  corslet  should  have  a 
movement,  and  free  play  upon  the  breast ;  accordingly  it  is 
very  mobile,  and  the  insect  can  lower  it  considerably. 

By  pressing  the  belly  of  the  male  between  the  fingers, 
three  parts  are  made  to  come  out,  of  which  those  of  the 
sides  serve  as  a  case  to  that  of  the  middle,  and  are  concave 
anteriorly.  In  their  natural  situation  these  three  parts  are 
enclosed  in  a  second  case,  which  opens  towards  the  sides, 
and  which  is  supported  by  two  concave  scaly  laminae,  form- 
ing a  third  case.  The  elongated  portion  of  the  middle  is 
doubtless  that  which  characterizes  the  sex  of  the  male.  From 
the  belly  of  the  female,  by  the  same  pressure,  parts  totally 
different  are  made  to  come  out.  This  is  a  long,  cylindrical 
|nece^  at  the  end  of  which   are  found  two  other  elongated 
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pieces,  conical  and  pointed,  between  which  a  third  is  seen 
which  appears  to  be  hollow.  All  these  parts  re-enter  into 
a  sort  of  case,  which  in  its  turn  is  enclosed  within  the 
belly.  The  hollow  part  must  be  the  conduit  of  the 
eggs,  of  which  a  tolerably  great  number  are  found  in 
these  females.  They  are  very  small,  oval,  whitish,  and 
shining. 

The  larvae  of  these  insects  in  general  are  but  little  known, 
but  they  are  supposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  live  in  wood, 
Degeer  has  described  the  larvse  of  one  species,  and  though  his 
description  is  more  full  than  that  given  in  the  text,  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  it  here. 

We  must,  however,  mention  two  species  of  elater,  which, 
like  the  lampyris,  possess  the  faculty  of  shining,  but  which 
by  this  faculty  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  genus  to 
which  they  evidently  appertain  in  all  their  other  characters. 
The  first  (Elater  noctilucus)  is  found  in  America,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  various  writers,  this  insect  emits  light,  either  in 
obscure  places  or  during  the  night,  as  long  as  it  lives,  from 
two  yellow  spots  on  the  corslet,  which  are  then  transparent. 
The  light  which  it  sheds  is  so  strong  and  brilliant,  that  it 
enables  one  to  read  the  finest  writing,  especially  when  eight 
or  ten  of  these  insects  are  placed  in  a  vessel  of  glass.  Brown 
says  that  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  insect  are  luminous,  but 
that  the  light  can  only  escape  by  the  two  yellow  spots  of  the 
corslet.  To  convince  himself  of  this,  he  separated  a  little 
the  rings  of  the  belly  one  from  the  other,  and  the  light  was 
then  seen  through  the  membrane  which  connects  the  rings 
together.  During  the  day  these  insects  remain  in  a  state  of 
repose,  and  are,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  They  are 
but  seldom  to  be  found  at  this  time.  It  is  during  the  night 
that  they  put  themselves  in  motion.  They  are  easily  to  be 
caught  by  the  light  of  a  flambeau,  which  they  will  follow 
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exactly  like  the  phalense.  The  Indians  make  use  of  them  in 
their  nocturnal  journeys,  and  attach  them  to  their  shoes. 
The  women  also  carry  on  their  works  by  the  light  which  they 
emit.  Brown  adds^  that  they  have  the  power  of  shining  or 
not  at  will,  which  is  another  affinity  which  they  possess  with 
the  lampyris. 

The  other  species  (Elater  pfiosphorus)  is  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  and  is  found  at  Cayenne  and  in  Surinam.  To 
judge  from  analogy,  we  may  suppose  that  the  two  spots 
which  this  insect  has  upon  the  corslet,  send  forth  the  same 
luminous  brilliancy  as  in  the  first  species.  They  both  resem- 
ble each  other  very  much. 

We  add  two  new  species  of  Elater^  viz.,  lusdosus^ 
Hope's  MSS.  This  insect  is  somewhat  like  Elater 
occulatuSy  of  Fabr,,  but  it  is  much  broader,  more  convex, 
and  more  robust ;  it  is  black,  with  two  black  velvety  eyes 
on  the  thorax,  of  which  the  irides  are  white.  The  body 
cretaceous,  irregularly  spotted,  beneath  black,  spotted  with 
white.  This  insect  is  from  Mexico,  and  is  nineteen  lines  in 
length.  The  other  species  is  E.  aureclus.  This  is  like 
auratuSj  of  Drury.  It  has  the  antennae  black,  filiform, 
compressed,  and  subserrate ;  the  thorax  broad,  depressed,  of 
a  rose  green  colour,  with  the  sides  elevated,  and  green.  The 
elytra  of  a  rich  bronzed  green,  shining  with  fine  punctated 
striae;  the  tip  acute;  this  is  from  the  Tanesserim  coast, 
and  i»  seventeen  lines  in  length. 

After  GalbOj  of  Latreille,  M.  Guerin,  has  added  a  new 
genus .  named  Pterotarsua.  The  antennae  have  the  first  joint 
large,  oval,  the  others  very  small,  and  with  the  last  eight 
joints  strongly  pectinated  ;  the  pectinations  are  much  longer 
than  those  of  Oalba.  The  head  and  antennae,  when  in  repose, 
are  perfectly  hidden  in  the  thorax ;  the  thorax  is  oblong  glo- 
bose ;  the  elytra  convex,  rounded. 

There  are  four  species  of  the  genus.     The  one  hiatrioyoi 
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the  points,  forming  a  point  interiorly,  very  hairy ;  maxillary 
palpi  flhorty  the  first  very  small,  the  second  much  larger,  the 
third  also  as  long  as  the  first,  much  straighter,  and  the  last  of 
the  same  length,  enlarging  at  the  tip  and  truncate  obliquely 
or  securiform ;  the  lower  lip  transverse ;  labial  palpi  short, 
the  first  joint  small,  the  second  longer,  the  third  large, 
enlarging  and  truncate,  tarsi  cylindrical,  thorax  with  a  homy 
lobe,  curved  behind,  and  rounded  at  the  tip  under  each  pos- 
terior angle.  The  species  is  named  by  M.  Guerin  JIfoni/i/br- 
mttf.  It  is  oblong,  the  thorax  reddish  chesnut,  covered  with 
short  yellowish  down ;  the  elytra  are  the  same  colour,  with 
longitudinal  punctated  striae,  and  their  sides  furnished  with 
yellowish  down,  much  deeper  than  the  thorax.  This  insect  is 
from  Brazil. 

The  CsBKioNBS  are  particularly  found  in  the  most  south- 
em  countries  of  Europe  and  of  the  north  of  Africa.  They 
fly  with  impetuosity  often  in  the  evening  or  during  night, 
almost  always  after  storms,  and  often  in  very  great  abun- 
dance. They  enter  into  houses,  attracted  by  the  light,  upon 
which  they  precipitate  themselves,  making  at  the  same  time  a 
humming  noise.  Their  larvae  are  unknown,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  we  have  now  mentioned,  the  habits  of  the 
entire  family,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  text,  are  quite  un- 
known. 

We  have  figured  two  species  of  CaUirhipis ;  the  first  under 
the  name  of  ChUdreni,  This  species  is  brown,  covered  with 
yellowish  down,  the  eyes  reddish,  the  legs  blackish,  the 
elytra  slightly  striated,  and  punctated.  It  is  from  Brazil. 
We  have  dedicated  this  species  to  J.  6.  Children,  Esq.,  in 
whose  cabinet  is  is  contained.  And  the  CaUirhipis  ruficomis^ 
which  is  dark  reddish  castaneous ;  the  elytra  striated,  with 
broad  punctures ;  antennae  reddish :  thb  is  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  may  probably  form  a  new  sub-genus  between 
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Callirhipis  and  Rhipicera,  which  is  also  from   New  Hol- 
land. 

We  now  come  to  the  genus  Lamptais.  The  Greeks  gave 
indiscriminately  the  names  of  lampt/risy  and  the  Latins  those 
of  cicindda^  nocHluca,  hicio^  luciolay  lucemuta,  incenduloy 
to  all  those  insects,  which  have  the  property  of  shedding 
during  the  night  a  phosphoric  light.  This  same  property  has 
caused  them  to  be  vulgarly  termed  glow-worms.  The  mo- 
dem entomologists  ought,  without  doubt,  to  have  applied 
themselves  to  arrange  insects  under  the  same  denomination, 
only  in  proportion  as  they  present  the  same  generic  charac- 
ters ;  but  as  it  is  only  by  long  observations  and  continued 
labours  that  this  final  end  of  science  can  be  attained,  the 
lampyris  proper  were  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  tele- 
phoTua  and  malachitis,  under  the  name  of  cantharis.  Oeoff- 
roy,  in  separating  them  from  telephorij  has  nevertheless 
associated  them  with  lyciMy  and  Linnaeus  has  again  associated 
them  with  lyctis  and  pyrochrus.  Fabricius,  enlightened  by 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  was  the  first  who  properly  dis- 
tinguished this  genus,  and  assigned  to  it  its  particular  cha- 
racters. 

All  the  insects  which  emit  light,  could  not  have  failed  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  observers  of  nature;  accordingly, 
the  lampyrides  have  been  for  a  long  time  very  well  known  to 
naturalists.  They  received  the  name  of  glow-worms,  because 
the  females,  which  are  most  frequently  met  with,  are  de- 
prived of  wings,  and  all  these  females  emit  light  during  the 
night.  Some  males  are  deprived  of  this  faculty  of  shining, 
or  possess  it  only  in  a  feeble  degree.  The  luminous  faculty 
of  the  glow-worms  is  situated  underneath  the  two  or  three 
last  rings  of  the  abdomen.  These  are  yellow  spots,  from 
which  proceeds,  during  darkness  or  obscurity,  a  very  lively 
light,  of  a  greenish  or  bluish  white,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
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phosphoric  lights.  This  light,  according  to  some  authors, 
does  not  depend  on  the  influence  of  any  external  cause,  but 
solely  on  the  will  of  the  insect. 

The  glow-worms  are  found  in  summer,  after  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  in  meadows,  on  the  sides  of  roads,  and  near  bushes. 
In  the  countries  where  these  insects  are  very  common,  during 
the  quiet  nights  in  the  fine  season,  the  males  flutter  in  the  air, 
which  they  seem  to  fill  with  sparkles  of  fire ;  and  the  females, 
which  during  the  day  remain  concealed  under  the  grass,  dis- 
cover themselves  during  the  evening  and  night,  by  the 
brilliant  light  which  they  shed.  As  long  as  these  insects  are 
at  liberty,  their  light  is  very  regular ;  but  once  in  our  power, 
they  shine  very  irregularly,  or  not  at  all.  When  they  are 
disturbed,  they  emit  a  frequent  light.  Being  placed  upon 
their  back,  they  shine  almost  without  interruption,  in  making 
continual  efforts  to  turn  themselves  round. 

The  luminous  matter  of  these  insects  has  excited  the 
curiosity  of  many  philosophers.  It  has  been  the  object 
of  frequent  experiments,  which  have  furnished  some  very 
interesting  observations,  which  we  shall  here  relate.  Forster 
having  announced  that  the  light  of  the  glow-worms  was  so 
strong,  and  so  continuous  in  the  oxygen  gas,  that  one  might 
read  by  it  with  facility,  M.  Beckerheim,  in  verifying  this  fact, 
discovered  that  these  insects  live  a  long  time,  in  vacM,  and 
in  different  gases,  the  nitrous  acid,  muriatic  and  sulphurous 
excepted,  in  which  they  die  in  less  than  eleven  minutes. 

He  has  also  ascertained  the  following  particulars  :— 

That  they  have  never  diminished  the  goodness  of  the  gases 
in  which  they  have  lived,  whatever  length  of  time  they 
may  have  remained  there :  that,  on  the  contrary,  hydrogen 
gas  has  become  detonating,  in  consequence  of  the  sojourn 
of  these  animals  in  it;  and  that  many  gases,  tried  before 
and  after,  have  appeared  to  be  ameliorated  from  the  same 
cause. 
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That  in  whatever  gas  these  glow-wonUB  may  have  been,  the 
li^t  has  never  appeared  to  be  augmented. 

That  this  light  is  produced  by  small  luminous  bodies, 
which  the  insect  can  cover  with  a  membrane. 

That  after  having  removed  these  luminous  points  from  the 
body  of  the  insect,  without  endangering  it,  it  has  continued 
to  live,  but  without  any  re-appearance  of  light. 

That  these  luminous  points,  removed  from  the  living  insect, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  many  gases,  have  produced  light 
there  for  different  spaces  of  time,  frcHn  which  this  author  seems 
to  conclude  that  the  duration  is  greater  in  the  oxygen  gas  than 
in  the  others. 

The  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Carradori  on  the  lan^fyru 
liaUcOi  have  furnished  him  with  the  following  results :— - 

These  insects  shine  at  will,  in  each  point  of  their  abdomen, 
which  proves  that  they  possess  the  facidty  of  moving  all  the 
parts  of  this  viscus,  independently  one  of  the  other. 

They  can  render  their  phosphorescence  more  or  less  lively, 
and  prolong  it  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  think  proper. 

Thefaculty  of  shining  does  not  cease  in  o<xisequence  of  the 
laceration,  or  incision  of  the  abdomen. 

M.  Oarradori  has  seen  a  part  of  the  abdomen  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  had  been  almost  extinct, 
become  all  at  noce  luminous  for  some  seconds,  and  after- 
wards be  extinguished  insensibly.  Sometimes  he  has  beheld 
a  similar  portion  cut  off,  pass  suddenly  from  the  finest  bril- 
liancy into  a  total  extinction,  and  afterwards  resume  its 
former  light  M.  Carradori  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  a 
remnant  of  irritability,  or  a  stimulus  produced  by  the  air. 

A  slight  compression  is  sufficient  to  deprive  the  lampyrides 
of  the  faculty  of  shinii^. 

The  phosphoric  matter  once  expressed  loses  in  a  few  hours 
all  its  splendour,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  and  dry 
substance.    A  piece  of  the  phosphoric  abd<Mnen^  put  into 
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ofl,  shone  but  feebly,  and  very  soon  became  extinct  in  water. 
Another  shone  with  the  same  vivacity  in  the  air,  and  for 
a  longer  time ;  the  phosphorus  of  these  insects  shines  equally 
in  the  barometric  vacuum.  The  author  has  recognised  that 
the  phosphorescence  is  a  property,  independent  of  the  life  of 
these  insects,  and  that  it  is  attached  rather  to  the  degree 
of  softness  of  the  phosphoric  substance.  Dryness  suspends 
the  light ;  softening  in  water  regenerates  it,  but  only  after  a 
certain  given  time  of  dessication.  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani 
have  made  the  same  observation  respecting  the  pholades  and 
medusie. 

By  plunging  the  lampyrides  alternately  into  lukewarm  and 
cold  water,  they  shine  with  vivacity,  in  the  first,  but  are  extin- 
guished in  the  last ;  in  hot  water  the  light  disappears  by 
little  and  little.  M.  Carradori  has  tried  on  the  lampyrides 
and  their  phosphorus,  the  action  of  the  different  saline  and 
spirituous  fluids,  in  which  they  have  exhibited  the  same  sort 
of  phenomena  as  the  other  phosphoric  animals.  These  expe- 
riments have  proved-  that  the  phosphoric  matter  of  the 
lampyris  undergoes  a  dissolving  action  only  through  the 
medium  of  water. 

The  larva  of  lampyris  has  much  resemblance  to  the  female ; 
it  is  provided  with  six  scaly  feet  placed  on  the  first  three 
rings.  This  larva,  though  furnished  with  strong  jaws,  which 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  carnivorous,  yet  lives 
on  herbs  and  the  leaves  of  different  plants.  It  walks  very 
slowly  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  hinder  part  of  its  body ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  touched,  it  draws  back  its  head  and  remains 
immoveable;  when  it  is  suffered  to  want  humid  earth  it 
becomes  feeble  and  languishing. 

When  insects  are  about  to  be  transformed  into  the  njrmph 
state,  the  skin  is  usually  cleft  or  broken  in  the  middle  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  thus  leaves  a  sufficient  aperture  to 
give  a  passage  to  the  rest  of  the  body.    The  larva  of  the 
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lampyris  appears  to  adopt  another  method  of  gettmg  rid 
of  its  skin,  which  is  deft  on  each  side  of  the  body,  through 
the  full  extent  of  the  first  three  rings.  The  upper  part  of 
these  rings  is  detached  altogether  from  the  under,  and  the 
larva  draws  its  head  out  of  the  skin  which  covers  it,  pretty 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  one  would  draw  his  hand  out 
of  a  purse*  The  two  lateral  clefts  give  a  very  spacious 
aperture  to  the  insect,  to  issue  from  the  old  skin,  and  it 
brings  this  easily  about  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  by 
contracting  and  elongating  the  rings  of  the  abdomen  alter* 
nately. 

As  soon  as  the  larva  is  disengaged  from  its  skin,  it 
bends  the  body  into  an  arch  or  semi-circle,  and  is  then  in  its 
true  state  of  nymph ;  but  it  ia  still  observed  to  move  and 
elongate  the  head  as  well  as  the  antennae  and  feet,  but  alowly. 
It  also  gives  some  motion  to  its  body. 

The  observations  of  D^^eer  prove  that  the  female  lam- 
pyris  shines  in  the  larva  state,  and  in  that  of  the  nymph,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  perfect  insect,  which  proves  that  Nature 
has  not  endowed  it  with  this  faculty,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  male,  as  some  authors  have  sup- 
posed. Nevertheless,  it  certainly  appears  that  the  male 
takes  advantage  of  this  light  to  lead  him  to  the  female. 

The  females  of  the  European  lampyrides  observed  by 
Degeer  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  on  the  turf  or  grass  on 
which  they  live.  These  eggs  are  endued  with  a  viscous 
matter,  which  serves  to  fix  them  upon  the  plants.  Their 
shell  is  nothing  but  a  soft  and  flexible  skin,  so  that  the 
slightest  touch  will  crush  them. 

We  may  insert  here  three  new  genera^  viz. : — 

Calypiocephdlu9.  The  antennse  long,  bipectinated,  with 
the  laminae  long,  slender ;  hairy  on  the  sides.  The  mandiUes 
slender,  simple,  rather  curved,  and  hairy.  The  labrum  long 
and  rounded*    The  maxiUary  palpi,  with  the  last  jobty  large 
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and  acute,  sub-triangular.  The  thorax  prolonged  over  the 
head,  in  the  maimer  of  a  hood.  The  species  is  named  fas* 
ciatus. 

It  has  the  thorax  yellow,  with  a  medial  spot  of  black. 
The  elytra  black,  with  a  yeDow  band  across  the  middle, 
rather  curved.  The  antennae  blackish ;  the  legs  pale.  The 
length  is  seven  lines  and  a  half;  it  is  from  Deioberani. 

CladnphoTus.  The  antennae  strongly  pectinated,  with 
laminae  long,  slender,  and  hairy ;  the  last  joint  of  the  max- 
illary palpi  sub-securiform ;  the  second  joint  very  long,  cylin- 
drical. The  anterior  tarsi  with  membraneous  palette  be- 
neath.    The  species  we  have  named  Marginatus, 

This  insect  is  black,  with  the  sides  of  the  elytra  yellow. 
The  length  is  five  lines ;  it  is  from  Brazil. 

Megahpthalmus.  Antennae  short,  with  first  joint  very 
large,  the  second  very  small,  the  other  strongly  pectinated ; 
the  labrum  triangulate ;  the  mandibles  ample,  long,  curved ; 
the  eyes  very  large,  round,  placed  behind  the  trophi.  The 
maxillary  palpi  long,  the  first  and  third  joints  very  short ;  the 
second  and  fourth  longer,  the  latter  large  and  acute ;  the  labial 
palpi  shorter,  but  of  the  same  form.  The  thorax  rounded, 
covering  the  head.     This  species  we  have  named  Bennetti. 

It  is  yellowish  brown.  The  elytra  with  elevated  striae. 
The  antenna?  and  legs  blackish.  The  eyes  black.  The 
length  is  five  lines ;  it  is  from  Columbia. 

The  TELBPHOBi  are  found  in  tolerable  quantities  towards 
the  end  of  spring  in  the  meadows,  on  the  flowers  and  plants 
which  grow  there ;  the  nature  of  the  telephorus  does  not 
appear  to  be  equally  mild  with  that  of  other  insects  in 
generaL  If  we  are  to  believe  Degeer  it  is  carnivorous,  and 
lives  on  prey,  nor  does  it  spare  its  own  consimilars  any  more 
than  any  other  insects.  This  accurate  observer  has  seen  the 
female  lay  the  male  prostrate,  hold  him  reverted  between  her 
fcet,  open  the  belly,  and  gnaw  him  without  compassion.    The- 
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telephorus  flies  with  facility  and  pimnptness,  especially  when 
the  sun  is  shining.  Coupling  takes  place  in  a  very  little 
time  after  the  final  metamorphosis ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  male  should  choose  his  time  and  act  with  precaution,  if 
he  does  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  being  devoured. 

Under  the  head  of  the  larva  of  telephorus  is  found  the 
*labrum,  to  which  are  attached  the  four  barbies.  It  is  mobile. 
The  larva  can  push  it  very  forward,  and  afterwards  draw  it 
back  into  its  cavity,  which  it  does  continually  when  it  walks, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeling  at  the  same  time,  with  the  barbies, 
all  the  objects  that  it  meets.  Underneath  the  last  ring  is  the 
anus,  which  has  a  sort  of  edge,  of  a  dear  brown,  a  little 
raised,  so  that  it  forms  a  sort  of  nipple,  with  a  sinking  in  the 
middle.  "When  the  larva  walks,  it  applies,  at  each  step,  this 
nipple,  against  the  plane  of  position,  and  makes  use  of  it  as 
a  seventh  foot.  These  larvae  live  in  the  earth,  the  humidity 
of  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to  them ;  and  if  it  is  desired 
to  preserve  them  in  existence,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  them 
frequently  with  fresh  and  humid  earth.  When  they  are 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  they  very  quickly  bury 
themselves  beneath  it.  M.  Latreille  was  inclined  to  think 
that  these  larvae  live  on  roots,  but  from  the  observations  of 
Degeer,  it  appears  that  they  are  also  carnivorous,  and  in 
case  of  necessity  will  feed  on  individuals  of  their  own  species, 
as  well  ason  earth-worms. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  the  larvae  of  T. 
fuscua  change  into  nymphs  in  the  ground,  without  presenting 
the  slightest  appearance  of  a  shell.  These  nymphs  are  nearly 
six  lines  in  length,  and  their  body  is  a  little  arched.  Their 
colour  is  of  a  very  pale  red,  or  reddish  white.  One  may 
clearly  distinguish  all  the  parts  of  the  perfect  insect,  the 
arrangement  ol  which  is  the  same  as  in  so  many  other  nymphs. 
The  belly,  which  the  nymph  moves  from  time  to  time  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  is  divided  into  rings,  and  terminated  by 
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two  small  points.  In  the  month  of  June  these  insects  quit 
the  nymph  state,  and  appear  under  the  form  of  the  perfect 
telephorus. 

The  Melybides,  proper,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
type  of  the  tribe  so  called,  are  usually,  as  it  would  appear, 
found  on  flowers,  and  are  in  general  peculiar  to  Africa,  more 
especially  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  other  habits 
are  utterly  unknown. 

The  Malachii  are  very  common  insects,  which  live  gene- 
rally on  flowers.  Some  authors  have,  however,  observed,  that 
they  do  not  content  themselves  with  the  honeyed  juice  of 
plants,  and  that  they  attack  other  insects  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  on  them.  Their  habits  are  conformable  to  those  of 
the  telephori,  but  they  present  a  singularity  (as  also  does  the 
last  mentioned  sub-genus)  too  remarkable  not  to  deserve  men- 
tion. When  they  are  taken  in  the  hand,  we  observe  issuing 
from  the  sides  of  the  corslet  and  belly,  two  vesicles,  very 
red,  inflated,  soft  and  irregular,  composed  of  three  lobes. 
These  four  vesicles  contract,  re-enter  the  body  of  the  insect 
as  soon  as  it  has  ceased  to  be  touched,  and  leave  in  the  same 
place  only  marks  of  a  red  spot.  Some  French  writers  have 
given  to  these  appendages  the  appellation  of  **  cocardea^  It 
is  difficult  to  satisfy  curiosity  respecting  the  function  or  utility 
of  this  very  singular  part.  These  insects  have  sometimes 
been  deprived  of  one  or  all  of  these  vesicles,  without  having 
appeared  less  agile,  or  less  lively.  Some  species  have,  at  the 
extremity  of  their  elytra,  an  emargination  with  a  projecting 
point  or  crook  in  the  middle.  This  character  appears  pecu- 
liar to  only  one  of  the  sexes. 

The  larvsB  of  the  malachii  are  not  exactly  known.  Never- 
theless it  is  presumable  that  they  live  in  wood,  for  the  perfect 
insect,  newly  issued  from  the  nymph,  is  frequently  found  in 
timber-yards. 

We  now  come  to  the  division  of  Clerii,  which  contains  the 
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genus  Clebus  of  Oeoffiroy.  This  naturalist  separatlsd,  under 
this  name,  certain  species  from  the  Mtelabus  of  Linnaeus,  who 
having  merely  estahlished  it  on  the  forms  of  the  antennae  and 
the  head,  united  together  many  insects  of  the  most  distinct 
kind.  It  has  since  been  still  further  diminished  in  extent, 
and  forms  at  present  only  a  part  of  the  tribe  Cleei. 

With  respect  to  the  insects  in  general  comprehendedcKoder 
this  latter  title,  it  appears  that  their  females  deposit  their 
eggs  in  places  which  serve  as  a  retreat  to  the  larvae  of  other      • 
insects,  so  that  these  last  may  answer  the  purpose  of  food  Vo      1 
their  progeny .    After  having  undergone  their  metamorphoses,      | 
the  clerii  betake  themselves  to  flowers  to  suck  the  honey      1 
therefrom,  or  remain  on  the  trees,  or  in  the  old  wood  in  which 
they  had  lived  before.    They  incline  their  antennae  and  feet, 
folding  back  their  limbs  when  they  are  taken. 

As  for  the  Cleri  proper,  there  are  some  slight  differences 
in  their  habits  from  those  of  other  insects  of  this  division. 
For  instance,  the  apili  and  thanoHmi  operate  their  meta- 
morphoses in  the  carious  trunks  of  trees,  or  in  old  wood,  and 
it  is  on  these  bodies  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  them,  when  ^ 
they  are  in  their  perfect  state.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the 
cleri,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

These  coleoptera  are  often  bristling  with  hairs,  and  gene* 
rally  adorned  with  lively  and  brilliant  colours  disposed  in 
transverse  bands  over  the  elytra.  They  are  found  on  flowers. 
When  they  are  seized  they  incline  their  head,  fold  back  th^ 
feet,  and  counterfeit  death.  They  fly,  however,  with  a  tole* 
rable  degree  of  lightness.  What  however  should  most  en- 
gage our  attention,  is  their  larvae,  which  are  much  less 
remarkable  in  themselves  than  for  the  places  they  inhabit. 
That  of  C.  apiarius  {Tnchodes  ajnarius^  Fab.)  introduces 
itself  into  the  nest  of  MegachUe  murariay  finds  the  means  of 
piercing  their  cells,  and  of  sheltering  itself  against  their 
sting,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  without  fear,  on  their  larvse 
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and  nymphs.  It  is  of  a  fine  red,  and  furnished  with  six 
short  scaly  feet,  and  two  small  crooks  equally  scaly,  placed 
near  the  hinder  part  of  the  body.  About  ;|i  year  is  necessary 
for  its  transformation  into  the  perfect  insect.  It  is  in .  the 
•ame  place  where  it  has  lived  and  grown  that  its  metamor- 
phosis takes  place.  Although  provided  with  wings  and 
elytiia,  the  hardness  of  which  may  secure  it,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ocmceive  how  the  perfect  insect  can  go  to  deposit  its  eggs  in 
the  domicile  of  these  Apiarue,  without  being  at  least  repulsed 
by  the  number  of  these  insects,  if  not  wounded  by  their 
stings. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  MegachUe  apiaria  itself  col- 
lected the  eggs  of  this  clerus  among  the  stamina  of  flowens 
and  that  it  transported  them  into  its  habitation,  with  the  wax 
which  it  brings  there.  This  conjecture  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable, but  yet  it  cannot  be  adopted,  until  confirmed  by 
observation  in  a  more  positive  manner. 

The  larva  of  another  species,  clerus  olvearitMy  destroys 
those  of  our  domestic  bees.   . 

After  Opilo  of  LatreiUe,  we  add  two  new  genera,  with  the 
following  characters. 

Cymaiodera.  This  has  the  labrum  transverse,  short,  bi- 
lobate ;  the  maxillary  palpi  with  the  last  joint  short,  broad, 
subsecuriform ;  the  labial  palpi  with  last  joint  truncate,  oval ; 
the  tarsi  cup-shaped  and  lobed ;  the  antenpse  filiform,  the  last 
joint  the  largest.  The  species  we  name  (ffopej.  It  has  the 
head,  thorax,  the  base  of  the  elytra,  and  a  subtriangular  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  elytra,  black  ;  the  rest  of  the  elytra,  an- 
tennae, palpi  and  legs,  pale  yellowish  red;  the  head  and 
thorax  punctured,  hairy ;  the  elytra  striated  with  two  roWft 
of  impressed  dots.  This  species  is  from  Mexico>  and.the 
height  is  ten  lines  and  a  half.  \ 

The  next  genus  we  have  named  SitgrnoHufAj  with  the  max- 
illary palpi  elongate,  triangular ;  the  labial  with  the  joints 
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cylindrical)  the  last  long ;  the  labrum  very  small,  formed  of 
two  lobes ;  the  eyes  very  large ;  the  antenne  filiform,  with  the 
first  joint  large,  the  last  rather  long,  and  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  eyes;  the  anterior  tarsi  with  the  last  joint  bilobed; 
the  posterior  tarsi  with  basal  joint  obliterate ;  the  species  we 
have  named  Cicindehidea,  It  is  hirsute,  brown,  the  elytra 
with  a  few  longitudinal  striae  of  elevated  dots,  also  with  two 
transverse  fasciae,  and  the  tip  yellow ;  the  legs  pale,  with  the 
tarsi  black.     The  length  is  eight  lines. 

We  also  add  a  new  species  of  Cleruaj  ^with  the  specific 
name  of  Kirbyi.  It  has  the  head  with  the  front  yellow,  the 
antennae  and  thorax  black,  hairy ;  the  elytra  yellow,  with  two 
black  fascia  near  the  base ;  the  apex  black,  with  two  large 
orange  spots.  The  species  is  from  BraziL  The  length  seven 
lines. 

The  TiLLi  frequent  plants  and  flowers,  and  live  on  the 
honeyed  juices,  which  they  find  in  abundance  there.  But 
.their  larvae  are  never  met  with  in  similar  places,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  live  in.  the  substance  of  wood,  or 
in  the  ground,  which  distinguishes  this  genus  from  that  of 
chryaomelay  whose  larvae  live  on  plants,  and  gnaw  the  leaves. 

Before  we  speak  of  the  habits  of  Necrobia^  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  a  word  on  its  classification. 

Almost  all  the  insects  which  attack  animal  substances,  as 
well  as  the  majority  of  those  which  live  in  dead  wood,  or 
which  destroy  our  furniture  and  provisions,  have  been  tor  a 
long  time  designated  under  the  generic  name  of  Dermestea. 
Linnaeus,  the  creator,  as  we  may  call  him,  of  Entomological 
science,  having  but  a  small  number  of  insects  to  present, 
thought  proper  to  unite  them  under  but  few  divisions,  and 
those  easy  to  be  distinguished.  The  genera  which  that  cde- 
brated  naturalist  established,  being  clear  and  pilecise,  sufficed, 
•  during  a  certain  period,  for  the  researches  which  were  made; 
but  since  this  science  has  become  more  generally  cultivated ; 
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since  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  insects  have  presented 
to  us  an  infinity  of  wonders,  not  before  suspected  to  exist ; 
since  philosophers  have  had  the  good  sense  to  discover  that 
the  study  of  these  little  animals  had  its  application  in  the 
arts  and  in  medicine,  and  that  it  was  connected  with  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  economy ;  above  all,  since  their  number, 
in  oar  collections,  has  exceeded  that  of  plants,  naturalists 
have  been  obliged  to  form  new  sub-divisions  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  multiply  genera  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
discovery. 

OeolTroy  very  well  appreciated  the  natural  relations  of  the 
insects  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  Vhen  he  placed  one  of 
the  most  common  species,  (Dermestes  violacetiSj  Lin.)  in  his 
new  genus  clerus,  which  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
many  attelabi  of  the  Swedish  naturalist ;  but  this  species, 
and  some  others  analogous,  presenting  certain  peculiar  cha- 
racters, have  been  united  into  another  generic  section  by 
M.  Latreille,  called  NecroUa^  a  name  compounded  of  the 
Greek  word,  necro8j  (carcase,)  and  biaa^  life,  because  these 
insects  are  usually  found  in  dead  and  decomposed  animal 
bodies. 

The  necrobise  are  adorned  with  very  fine  colours.  Their 
walk  is  slow,  and  their  flight  by  no  means  rapid. 

They  are  sometimes  found  on  flowers,  and  on  the  leaves  of 
plants ;  but  they  more  particularly  frequent  carcasses  and  the 
cbied  spoils  of  animals.  The  larva,  which  feeds  on  these  last- 
mentioned  substances,  has  the  body  elongated,  soft,  and  com- 
posed of  many  rings.  It  has  six  scaly  feet,  and  two  scaly 
crooks  near  the  anus.  Its  growth  is  tolerably  quick,  and  it 
undergoes  its  metamorphosis  in  the  same  places  in  which  it 
has  lived. 

As  for  the  tribe  of  Ptiniores,  in  general,  it  consists  of 
small  insects,  which,  like  some  of  the  last,  counterfeit  death 
when  they  are  seized.     Most  of  them  are  fond  of  obscure 
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places,  pierce  with  little  holes  all  the  substances  which  they 
gnaw,  whether  in  their  perfect  state,  or  under  the  larva  form. 
Some  of  them  live  in  old  wood,  others  attack  collections  of 
animals,  books,  substances  prepared  with  flour,  &c. 

The  genus,  or  sub-genus  Ptinus,  is  very  distinct,  and  very 
easy  to  be  recognized.  The  insects  which  compose  it  cannot 
be  confounded  either  with  the  capricomes,  among  which 
Linnasus  first  placed  them,  nor  with  anabium,  where  he 
finally  left  them.  The  number  of  articulations  in  the  tarsi 
distinguish  them  sufficiently  from  the  first,  and  the  form  of 
the  corslet,  and  especially  the  filiform  antennae,  from  the 
second. 

The  Ptini  are  very  small  insects.  They  are  commonly 
found  on  widls  and  in  houses,  principally  in  garrets  and  inha^ 
bited  places.  It  is  more  rare  to  meet  with  them  in  the 
country.  Similar  to  many  other  insects,  when  they  are 
taken,  they  draw  back  the  head,  apply  the  antennse  and  feel 
against  the  body,  and  by  the  semblance  of  death,  appear  to 
wish  to  escape  the  danger  by  which  they  are  menaced. 

The  larvas  of  the  ptini  (not  described  in  the  text)  are  hex- 
apod.  The  body  composed  of  several  rings,  not  very  dis- 
tinct, in  consequence  of  the  wrinkles  and  rugosities  by  which 
it  is  covered,  is  soft,  cylindrical,  and  slightly  hairy.  Its 
posterior  part  is  curved  underneath,  which  makes  it  appear 
raised,  as  it  were,  into  an  arch.  The  feet  are  short,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  single  crook.  The  head  is  hard,  scaly,  and 
furnished  with  two  small  jaws,  tolerably  strong.  These 
larvae  feed  on  dry  plants,  and  dried  animals,  which  are  not  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  are 
very  destructive  to  herbals,  hay,  collections  of  animals,  furs, 
and  other  objects  of  considerable  value,  which  thus  require 
great  care  in  their  preservation.  Linnaeus,  after  Cramer, 
informs  us,  in  his  System  a  NahiraSj  that  these 
larvae  may  be  destroyed  by  means  of  arsenic  and  alum. 
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The  larvae  of  ptilinits,  like  those  of  Anobium,  live  in 
dead  wood,  and  form  there  small,  round,  and  deep  holes. 
T*hey  have  a  scaly  head,  provided  with  two  corneous  man- 
dibles, hard  and  trenchant,  and  six  small  scaly  feet.  They 
undergo  their  metamorphosis  in  the  wood,  and  do  not  issue 
from  it,  but  under  the  form  of  the  perfect  insect. 

The  insects  forming  the  genus  akobium,  were  originally 
classed  by  Linnaeus  under  DermesteSy  with  which  they  have 
certainly  some  relations ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  having 
longer  antennas,  terminated  in  a  less  thick  and  more  elongated 
knob,  and  by  their  denticulated  mandibles.  They  have  also 
many  relations  with  the  ptini. 

Their  French  name  ( VriUetteSy  wimbles)  designates  the 
instinct  which  they  have  received  from  nature,  which  impels 
them,  in  their  larva  state,  to  gnaw  wood,  making  small  round 
holes  in  it,  such  as  might  be  made  with  a  wimble.  Those 
insects  are  commonly  seen  to  escape  in  the  spring,  from  the 
wood  in  which  their  nymphs  were  enclosed,  and,  attracted  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  creep  along  the  windows,  or  scaffolding, 
and  other  wood-work.  Their  colours  without  brilliancy, 
their  habits  without  industry,  and  their  form  without  grace 
or  beauty,  are  not  likely  to  render  them  very  interesting  in 
our  eyes.  Like  the  dermesteSj  as  soon  as  they  are  touched, 
they  sink  their  head  into  the  corslet,  apply  the  legs  and  tarsi 
exactly  against  the  thighs,  conceal  the  antennas  entirely  be* 
tween  the  head  and  the  lower  edges  of  the  corslet,  and  then 
resemble  an  inanimate  body.  But  what  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Dermestes  is,  the  invincible  obstinacy  with  which 
they  remain  in  this  species  of  lethargy.  If  we  may  believe 
Dq^eer,  neither  water  nor  fire  can  induce  them  to  throw  it  off. 
They  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  completely  burned,  rather 
than  give  any  sign  of  life.  When  they  are  no  longer  touched^ 
and  suffered  to  remain  tranquil,  they  recover  from  this  state 
by  little  and  little ;  but  it  is  not  until  after  a  long  repose, 
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that  they  recommence  to  move.  They  walk  alowly,  and  in 
an  indolent  sort  of  style.  They  very  seldom  make  any  use 
of  their  wings,  although  they  are  tolerably  strong,  and  much 
longer  than  the  elytra. 

The  larva  of  these  insects,  well  known  by  its  ravages,  is 
more  calculated  to  fix  our  attention.  Old  wood-furniture, 
worm-eaten,  and  sifted  with  round  and  cylindrical  holes,  in- 
dicate at  once  its  work,  and  its  habitation.  It  is  a  small 
white,  soft,  and  elongated  worm,  which  has  six  small  and 
short  feet.  Its  head  is  scaly,  and  terminated  by  two  jaws  in 
the  form  of  strong  and  trenthant  pincers,  which  answer  the 
purpose  of  gnawing  the  wood  on  which  it  is  to  live,  and 
which  it  gives  back  in  small  and  very  fine  grains,  connected 
together,  but  which  may  easily  be  reduced  into  an  almost 
impalpable  powder,  and  which  fill  the  little  cavities  which  the 
larva  has  just  made  and  abandoned.  In  proportion  as  it 
acquires  an  increase  of  growth,  it  enlarges  its  dwelling ;  and 
when  it  is  come  to  its  full  size,  and  feels  the  necessity  of 
transformation,  it  carpets  with  some  threads  of  silk  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  or  canal,  which  it  has  hollowed,  becomes 
changed  into  a  nymph,  and  issues  forth  in  the  form  of  the 
perfect  insect.  It  is  not  only  in  houses  that  this  larva  is  to 
be  found,  but  also  in  fields,  gardens,  and  every  where,  where 
there  is  dry  wood,  proper  to  serve  it  as  an  asylum,  and  fur« 
nish  it  with  aliment.  There  is  one  species  which  works  on 
substances  of  less  hardness  than  wood.  It  attacks  bread, 
flour,  paste,  wafers  a  long  time  kept  in  drawers.  It  forms 
furrows  and  canals  in  these  matters,  as  the  other  species  do  in 
wood. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  notice  a  singular  little  pheno- 
menon, and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  con- 
jectures. There  is  often  heard  in  a  chamber,  and  when 
one  is  alone,  and  a  profound  silence  prevails,  a  small  con* 
tinued  noise,  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch.     It  ceases  the 
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moment  any  motion  is  made,  and  does  not  recommence  until 
after  the  return  of  silence.  Some  have  attributed  this  noise 
to  a  small  species  of  spider,  others  to  a  very  little  insect 
designated  by  Linnaeus  under  the  name  of  Tertnea  pulaatO' 
rjuf,  and  under  that  of  Hemerobitis  puhatarius  by  Fabricius. 
Rolander  pretends  that  this  sound  is  produced  by  the  female 
of  this  same  termeSf  by  giving  with  its  head  reiterated  blows 
on  the  wood :  GeolTroy  believed,  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
a  species  of  Anobium,  which  strikes  with  redoubled  blows 
the  old  wood  for  the  purpose  of  piercing  it,  and  thus  pro- 
curing  itself  a  lodging.  The  spider,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  possesses  no  instrument  of  8u£Scient  hardness  and 
strength,  for  the  production  of  such  a  noise.  The  termes^ 
equally  unprovided  with  similar  means,  is,  moreover,  too 
small  to  produce  a  sound  of  so  much  strength.  GeolTroy 
was  undoubtedly  right,  when  he  attributed  this  phenomenon 
to  a  species  of  the  genus  now  under  consideration.  This  fact 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  M.  Latreille, 
who,  moreover,  justly  claims  the  exclusive  merit  of  having 
discovered  the  cause,  or  rather  the  design  of  this  ticking. 
The  two  sexes,  striking  reiteratedly  the  wood  with  their  man- 
dibles, call  each  other  reciprocally,  approximate,  and  finish 
by  an  union.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  clefts  and 
crevices  of  the  wood ;  but  her  mandibles,  much  less  strong' 
than  those  of  the  larva,  do  not  seem  adapted  to  enable  her  to 
gnaw  the  same  substance.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  anobia 
takes  place  towards  the  surface  of  the  wood  :  if  it  occurred 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  this,  the  perfect  insect  could  not 
issue  from  its  prison,  but  must  certainly  perish  there.  We 
know  the  precautions  which  the  larvae  of  bruchiis  and  Hnea, 
which  feed  on  the  farinaceous  substance  of  grains,  take,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  issue  of  the  perfect  insect ; 
Wherefore,  should  not  the  larvae  of  anobium  take  similar 
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THAT  OF 

Claticormes, 

Having,  like  the  preceding,  four  palpi,  and  cases  covering 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  its  greater  portion,  differ 
from  it  by  having  the  antennae  almost  always  thicker  towards 
their  extremity,  often  even  in  a  perfoliate  or  solid  knob. 
They  are  longer  than  the  maxillary  palpi,  with  the  base 
naked,  or  hardly  covered.  The  feet  are  not  adapted  for  swim- 
ming, and  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi,  or  at  least  those  of 
the  hinder  ones,  are  usually  entire. 

They  subsist,  at  all  events  in  the  first  state,  on  animal  sub* 
stances. 

We  shall  divide  this  family  into  two  sections,  the  first  of 
which  shall  have  for  common  characters : — antennas  always 
composed  of  eleven  articulations,  longer  than  the  head,  not 
forming  from  the  third  any  fusiform  or  almost  cylindrical 
knob ;  their  second  articulation  not  dilated  in  the  manner  of 
an  earlet.  The  last  articulation  of  the  tarsi,  as  well  as  its 
crotchets,  of  moderate  length,  or  small.  These  clavicomes 
live  out  of  the  water,  while  those  of  the  second  section  are 
aquatic,  or  fluvial,  and  thus  conduct  us  to  the  palpioomes. 
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coleoptera  for  the  most  part  aquatic,. and  whose  antennae  have 
never  more  than  nine  articulaticms. 

The  first  section  will  comprehend  many  small  tribes. 

The  first,  that  of  Palpatobes,  it  appears  to  us,  ought  to 
come,  in  a  natural  series,  near  the  pselaphi,  and  the  coleop- 
tera of  the  family  of  brachelytra,  from  their  organs  of  man* 
ducation.  Their  antennae,  at  least  as  long  as  the  head  and 
corslet,  grow  a  little  thick  towards  the  end,  or  are  almost 
filiform,  with  the  first  two  articulations  longer  than  the  fol- 
lowing. The  head  is  ovoid,  and  distinguished  from  the 
corslet  by  a  strangulation.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  long, 
advanced,  and  swelled  towards  their  extremity.  The  abdo- 
men is  large,  ovaliform  or  ovoid,  and  embraced  laterally  by 
the  elytra.  The  feet  are  elongated,  the  thighs  in  a  knob,  and 
the  articulations  of  the  tarsi  entire. 

These  insects  remain  on  the  ground,  under  stones,  or  other 
bodies.  Some  of  them  (Scydmientis)  frequent  humid  places. 
We  shall  unite  them  into  a  single  genus,  that  of 

Mastigus. 

Mastigus,  Hoff.     PtinuSy  Fab. 

Have  the  antennae  composed  of  articulations  having  almost 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  the  first  of  which  is  very  long, 
and  the  final  ones  but  little  thicker  than  the  others.  The 
last  two  of  the  maxillary  palpi  compose  an  ovaliform  knob. 
The  corslet  is  almost  of  an  ovoid  figure.  The  abdomen  is 
ovalifom.  {MiMtigus  pdlpalis^  Lat.  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.  I. 
281,  viii.  6.  Schoen.  Sym.  Ins.  I.  ii.  p.  59,  and  Kliig.  Entom. 
Mon.  p.  163.) 

ScTDMSNUs,  Latr.  Gill.     Paelaphus,  Illig.  Payk.  Anthunis, 

Fab. 

Have  the  antennae  grained,  sensibly  swelled  towards  their 
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extremity,  and  but  little  bent.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  ter- 
minated by  a  very  small  and  pointed  articulation.  The 
corslet  is  almost  always  globular,  and  the  abdomen,  almost 
ovoid,  is  proportionally  shorter  than  that  of  Mastigus.* 

In  all  the  following  clavicomes,  the  head  is  generally  sunk 
in  the  corslet,  and  the  maxiUary  palpi  are  never  at  once  as 
much  advanced,  and  club->formed ;  the  whole  of  their  phy- 
siognomy, moreover,  presents  differences  in  other  respects. 

The  genus  histsr  will  form  our  second  tribe,  which  we 
shall  name  with  the  Baron  Paykull,  who  has  studied  it  so 

well,   HI6TEROIDE8. 

In  these,  the  four  hinder  feet  are  more  separated  from 
each  other  at  their  origin  than  the  anterior  two,  a  character, 
which  of  itself  alone  distinguishes  this  tribe  from  all  the 
others  of  the  same  family.  The  feet  are  contractile,  and 
the  external  side  of  the  legs  is  denticulated,  or  spinous. 
The  antennae  are  almost  always  bent,  and  terminated  in  a 
solid  knob,  or  composed  of  very  close  articulations.  The 
body  is  of  a  very  solid  consistence,  most  frequently  squared 
or  parallelipiped,  with  the  praestemum  often  dilated  in  front, 
and  the  elytra  truncated.  The  mandibles  are  strong,  ad- 
vanced, and  often  of  unequal  bulk.  The  palpi  are  almost 
always  filiform,  or  in  a  slight  degree  thicker  towards  their 
extremity,  and  terminated  by  an  ovaliform  or  ovoid  arti- 
culation. 

*  Scydmanut  Hekuigji^  Lat ;  Anithicus  Hehoiffi^  Fab. ;  Notoxu$  mmthUf 
Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  XXIII.  5;-  5.  GodarH,  LaL  L  liii.  tf ;  S.  AMcoOu^ 
Gyll. ;— 5.  tmnuiMs,  ejus. ;  AtUhicus  mmuiMs^  Fab.  See  Schoenh.  Insect.  L 
ii.  p.  57.  M.  Duros,  garde-du-corps  of  the  King,  who  has  a  peculiar 
talent  for  discovering  the  smaller  species  of  our  environs,  has  found  in  an 
ant-hilly  the  S.  Clavatus  of  M.  Gyllenhall.  This  fact,  and  some  others, 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  these  insects  come  with  the  Fselaphi,  at 
the  end  of  the  Brachelytra. 
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In  the  reladoQ  of  habits,  and  in  consequence  of  the  den- 
ticulations  of  their  limbs,  and  some  other  characters,  these, 
insects  seem  to  approach  the  bimellicom  ooprophagi;  but, 
from  other  considerations  founded  on  anatomy,  they  come 
naturally  near  Silpha.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  M.  Dufour 
(Annal.  des  Sciences  Nat,  Oct.  1824).  The  digestive  canal 
of  the  species  which  he  has  dissected  (SinuaiuSy)  is  from 
four  to  five  times  the  length  of  the  body.  The  cesophagus 
is  very  short,  the  oblong  swelling  coming  immediately  after, 
presents,  through  its  parietes,  some  brownish  traits  which 
would  seem  to  announce  the  existence  of  interior  pieces  proper 
for  trituration,  and  if  so,  this  swelling  would  deserve  the 
appellation  of  gizzard ;  the  chylific  ventricle  is  very  long, 
folded  back  upon  itself,  and  bristling  with  pointed  and  very 
prominent  papillae.  The  hepatic  vessels  have  six  distinct 
insertions  around  the  chylific  ventricle  (ibid,  July,  1825). 
Their  number,  according  to  Ramdohr,  should  be  but  three, 
and  each  of  them  would  have  two  insertions;  but  such  a 
disposition  of  these  vessels  is  doubtful. 

These  animals  feed  on  cadaverous  or  stercoraceous  sub- 
stances ;  also  on  corrupted  vegetable  matter,  such  as  dung, 
old  mushrooms,  &c.  Some  others  make  their  domicile  under 
the  barks  of  trees.  Their  walk  is  slow ;  they  are  of  a  very 
brilliant  black,  or  a  bronze  colour.  Such  of  their  larva  as 
have  been  observed,  {merdariua^  cadaverintMy)  feed  on  the 
same  substances  as  the  perfect  insect ;  their  body  is  almost 
of  a  linear  form,  depressed,  almost  smooth,  soft,  and  of  a 
yellowish  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  the  first 
segment,  the  dermis  of  which  is  scaly,  and  brown  or  reddish  ; 
it  is  provided  with  six  short  feet,  and  terminates  posteriorly 
by  two  articulated  appendages,  and  an  oval  and  tubular 
prolongation ;  the  scaly  plate  of  the  first  segment  is  chan- 
neled longitudinally. 

2  c  2 
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This  tribe  will  comprehend  exclusively,  as  we  have  said 
above,  the  genus 

HiSTER. 

M.  le  Baron  Paykull  has  con6ned  himself  to  detach  from 
it  some  species  with  a  very  flatted  form,  and  with  which  he 
has  composed  that  of  hohlepta.  But  Dr.  Leach  (Zool.  Misc. 
III.  p.  76.)  has  established  four  others. 

Some  have  the  limbs,  at  least  the  anterior  ones,  triangular, 
and  denticulated  externally,  the  antennae  always  uncovered 
and  free ;  the  body  generally  squared,  and  but  little,  if  at 
all,  inflated. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-genera.  In  the  first, 
that  of 

HoLOLEPTA,  Payk. 

The  body  is  very  much  flatted,  the  praesternum  does  not 
advance  upon  the  mouth,  and  the  four  posterior  limbs  have 
but  a  single  rank  of  spines.  The  terminal  lobe  of  the  jaws 
is  prolonged ;  the  chin  is  deeply  emarginate,  and  the  palpi, 
proportionally  more  advanced,  are  formed  of  articulations 
almost  cylindrical. 

They  remain  under  the  bark  of  trees.  The  animal  figured 
by  M.  Paykull,  as  the  larva  of  a  species  of  this  sub-genus,  is 
that  of  a  species  of  syrphe  or  fly. 

The  other  histeroides,  whose  prsestemum  is  advanced  upon 
the  mouth,  whose  jaws  are  terminated  by  a  short  lobe,  with 
palpi  very  little  advanced,  and  composed  of  articulations, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  rather  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  cone  than  cylindrical,  and  whose  chin,  in  fine, 
is  slightly  emarginate,  will  enter  into  the  sub-genus  of 

HisTEB  (Proper).     . 
Some  species,  whose  fore  posterior  limbs  have,  as  well  as 
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hololepta,  but  a  single  l*ange  of  small  spines,  and  live  also 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  compose  the  genera  platysoma  and 
DENDROPHiLus  of  Dr.  Leach.  The  first*  does  not  differ  from 
the  second,  {H.  punctatus,  ejusd.  VII.  6,)  but  that  the  body 
is  flatted  above,  and  the  corslet  is  shorter  and  narrowed  in 
front.  A  species  of  the  same  division  (if.  proboscideus,  Payk. 
Monog.  VIII.  4s)  has  a  peculiar  form.  Its  body  is  long 
and  narrow,  with'  the  corslet  more  than  half  as  long  as  broad. 

The  others  have  two  ranges  of  spines  to  the  four  posterior 
limbs.  These  are  the  only  ones  that  Dr.  Leach  leaves  in  the 
genus  Hister. 

H.  unicolor.  Lin.  Payk.  ibid.  II.,  four  lines  in  length ; 
entirely  black,  shining ;  three  denticulations  to  the  external 
side  of  the  first  two  legs;  two  striae  on  each  side  of  the 
corslet,  and  four  on  the  external  side  of  each  case,  of  their 
length,  and  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  edge  is  interrupted. 
Very  common. 

The  number  of  denticulations  of  the  legs,  that  of  the  striae 
of  the  corslet  and  the  elytra,  their  punctuation,  and  the  form 
of  the  body,  have  supplied  M.  Paykull  with  excellent 
characters,  by  means  of  which  he  has  very  well  distinguished 
the  species. 

A  last  division  of  this  tribe  comprehends  the  very  small 
histeroides,  with  thick  and  almost  globular  body,  whose 
prsstemum  but  little,  or  not  at  all  compressed  laterally, 
and  not  advanced  on  the  mouth,  is  straight  in  front.  In 
some  (AbriBUSj  Leach,)  it  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the  anterior 
angles  of  the  corslet,  and  covers  the  antennas  entirely  in 
their  state  of  contraction.  It  is  more  narrow  in  others, 
(ovTHOPHiLUs  ejusdem)  ;  but  here  the  knob  of  the  antennae 
is  lodged  in  an  orbicular  and  very  distinct  cavity,  situated 

*  Hitter  picipet.  Fab.  Payk.,  ibicL  VIII.  5;  H,  Jiavicomis,  ejusd.  VIII., 
6i  H.  oblongtUf  ejusd.  X.  5. 
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under  the  anterior  angle  of  the  corslet  The  anterior  l^s 
are  often  narrow,  almost  linear,  and  without  denticulations. 
The  last  upper  semi-segment  of  the  abdomen  is  curved 
inferiorly,  and  appears  to  terminate  it.* 

The  other  davicomes  have  the  feet  inserted  at  an  equal 
distance  from  each  other.  Those  of  these  coleoptera^  in  which 
these  organs  are  not  contractile,  or  whose  tarsi  for  the  most 
are  refolded  against  the  leg,  which  have  the  mandibles  most 
frequently  projecting  and  flatted,  or  but  little  thick,  and 
whose  praestemum  is  never  dilated  anteriorly,  will  compose 
five  other  tribes. 

The  third  tribe  of  the  family,  that  of  Silphal£s,  presento 
five  very  distinct  articulations  to  all  the  tarsi,  and  the  man* 
dibles  terminated  in  an  entire  point,  or  without  emarginatioD 
or  fissure^f  the  antennae  are  terminated  in  a  knob,  most  fre- 
quently perfoliate,  and  of  four  or  five  articulationB.  The 
jaws,  in  the  majority,  have  one  corneous  tooth  in  the  internal 
side.  The  anterior  tarsi  are  often  dilated,  at  least  in  the 
male.  The  elytra  of  the  greater  number  have,  at  the  external 
^g^9  ^  gutter  with  a  very  strong  edge. 

This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  genus 

Silpha,  Lin.    Peltie,  Oeoffl 
In  these  the  antennae  terminate  abruptly  in  a  knob,  short, 

*  Dr.  Leach  refers  to  G.  Abfwui,  the  H.  globotut^  Pkiyk.  VIIL  9;--/r. 
mbttOui,  ejufld.  VIIL  I,  and  to  his  genus  OnikopkihUf  the  following:  Jff^ 
tiriahis,  Payk.  ibid.  XI.  1 ;  IT.  sukahu,  X.  8;  H.  hupkbuoithe  same,  XI. 
9,  appears  to  be  congenerous.  The  genus  Ceuiooenu  of  M.  Gemur,  Insect. 
Spec.  Nov.  I.  p.  85,  1,  9,  appears  to  come  naturally  after  the  histeroTdes^ 
fix>m  the  form  of  the  antennae,  feet.  Sec,  but  the  elytra  cover  the  abdomeo, 
and  the  mandibles  are  not  projecting.  I  have  seen  no  individnal  of  this 
genus. 

f  The  internal  side,  however,  sometimes  presents  denticulalioiu^  and 
such  are  those  of  the  tpherUet. 
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imd  0olid,  and  formed  by  the  last  four  articulations.  The 
second  is  larger  than  the  following.  The  body  is  almost 
squared,  with  the  elytra  truncated,  the  legs  denticulated,  the 
tarsi  simple,  the  mandibles  bidenticulated  at  the  internal  side, 
and  the  last  articulation  of  the  maxillary  palpi  as  long  as 
the  preceding  two  united.  The  jaws  have  a  corneous  tooth 
at  the  internal  edge.  These  insects  very  much  resemble 
Hister,  so  much  so  that  Fabricius  has  confounded  them  with 
that  genus.     Such  are, 

SpHicaiTES,  Dufst.     SaraptiSj  Fisch.     Hister^  Fab.     Niti- 

dula,  Gyll.» 

In  those  the  antennae  are  terminated  in  a  perfoliate  knob. 

Sometimes  the  body  is  oblong,  with  the  head  strangulate 
posteriorly,  as  broad,  or  but  little  narrower  than  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  corslet.  This  part  is  in  the  form  of  a  square 
rounded  at  the  angles.  The  dytra  are  in  a  long  square, 
abruptly  and  strongly  truncated  at  their  posterior  extremity. 
The  hinder  thighs,  at  least  in  the  males,  are  usually  inflated. 
The  last  articulation  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  a  little  more 
slender  than  the  preceding,  almost  cylindrical,  a  little 
attenuated  towards  the  end,  and  obtuse.  The  anterior  tarsi 
are  dilated  in  the  males. 

Necbofhoaus,  Fab.    SUpha,  Lin.    Dermestea^  QeoS. 

The  antennae,  but  little  longer  than  the  head,  are  termi- 
nated abruptly,  in  an  almost  globular  knob  of  four  articu- 
lations ;  the  first  is  long,  and  the  second  much  shorter  than 
the  following.  The  body  is  almost  parallelipiped,  with  the 
corslet  broader  in  front,  all  the  legs  strong,  widened  at  their 

*  Dttftt  Faun.  Aust  I.  p.  206 ;  Hitter  giabratus,  Fab.  Sturm.  I.  xx. 
Sarapui^  Fisch.  Mem.  de  la  See.  des  Natur.  Moscow. 
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extremity,  and  terminated  by  strong  spurs,  and  the  elytra 
truncated  at  a  right  angle. 

The  jaws  are  destitute  of  a  corneous  onglet.  The  instinct 
which  they  have  of  burying  the  carcasses  of  moles,  mice,  and 
other  small  quadrupeds,  have  gained  them  the  appellation  of 
burying  beetles.  They  insinuate  themselves  underneath, 
hollow  the  earth  until  the  foss  is  sufficiently  deep  to  contain 
the  body,  and  they  cause  it  to  enter  there  by  degrees,  drawing 
it  towards  themselves.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in  this  place, 
and  thus  their  larvae  find  nourishment.  They  are  long,  of  a 
greyish  white,  with  the  upper  part  of  their  anterior  rings 
clothed  with  a  small  scaly  plate  of  a  favm-coloured  brown, 
and  with  little  points  raised  on  the  final  rings.  They  are 
provided  with  six  feet,  and  tolerably  strong  mandibles.  To 
pass  into  the  nymph  state  they  sink  themselves  very  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  construct  a  sort  of  lodge  there,  which  they 
line  with  a  gluey  substance.  These  insects,  as  well  as  many 
others  which  live  on  cadaverous  matters,  have  a  very  strong 
odour  of  musk.  Their  habits  have  latterly  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  those  persons  who  make  a  trade  of  killing  moles,  and 
the  work  entitled,  **  L'Art  du  Taupier,^  presents  us,  in  this 
respect,  some  facts  which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  natu* 
ralists.  These  insects  must  have  a  very  fine  sense  of  smell, 
since  in  a  very  short  time  after  a  mole  has  been  kiUed  many 
necrophori  are  seen  flying  about  it,  which  one  would  have 
sought  for  before  to  no  purpose  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  digestive  canal  of  Necrophorus  and  Silpha  is  at  least 
three  times  longer  than  the  body.  The  oesophagus  is  very 
short,  and  followed  by  an  ellipsoid  gizzard,  the  internal  tunic 
of  which,  a  little  membranous,  is  bristling,  at  least  in  many 
species,  with  pointed  hairs,  planted  in  various  directions,  but 
arranged  in  eight  longitudinal  bands,  separated  by  smooth 
intervals.  The  intestinal  tube  is  very  long,  especially  in  the 
necrophori  and  necrodcs.     The  surface  of  the  intestine  in  the 
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last)  as  well  as  in  silpha,  is  all  covered  with  prominent  and 
granular  points.  It  opens,  either  laterally  or  directly,  into  a 
smooth  inflation,  which,  according  to  M.  Dufour,  may  be 
compared  to  a  ccecum.  It  receives  on  the  side  a  sort  of  oval 
or  oblong  purse,  making  part  of  the  excrementitious  appa^ 
ratus.  '  The  number  of  biliary  vessels,  which  are  slender, 
very  long,  and  greatly  folded,  and  have  each  a  proper  inser* 
tion  around  the  extremity  of  the  chylific  ventricle,  is  four. 
It  appears  from  the  figure  of  the  digestive  canals  of  necro- 
phorus  vespUhj  given  by  Ramdohr,  that  its  large  intestine, 
instead  of  being  covered  with  granular  papillas,  should  have 
muscular  ribands  transverse,  and  forming  amiuW  folds. 

Silpha  vespiOoj  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  II.  10,  i.  1,  is  from  seven 
to  nine  lines  in  length,  black,  with  the  last  three  articulations 
of  the  antennas  red,  and  two  orange  bands,  transverse  and 
denticulated  on  the  cases,  and  the  haunches  of  the  two  hinder 
feet  armed  with  a  strong  tooth.     Their  legs  are  curved. 

N.  Morttiorum^  Fab.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  XLI.  3, 
is  smaller,  with  the  antennae  entirely  black.  The  second 
transverse  orange  baud  of  the  elytra  of  the  preceding  species^ 
forms  here  usually  only  a  large  spot  of  a  crescent  form. 

It  is  particularly  found  in  woods,  and  often  on  mush- 
rooms. 

N,  germanicuSf  Fab.  Oliv.  ibid,  1,  2,  a.  b.  often  more  than 
an  inch  in  length.  It  is  altogether  black,  with  the  external 
edge  of  the  elytra  fawn-colour,  and  a  spot  of  ferrugineous 
yellow  on  the  front. 

N,  humatar.  Fab.  Oliv.  Und.  1,  2,  c.  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  orange-colour  of  the  knob  of  the  antennae.  It 
is  also  constantly  smaller. 

North  America  furnishes  many  species,  one  of  which  es- 
pecially {grandUj  Fab.)  surpasses  all  the  others  in  size. 
This  genus  appears,  hitherto  at  least,  to  be  confined  to  the 
northern  countries  of  this  continent,  and  of  Europe.     (See 
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for  the  other  spedes,  Fabricius^  Olivier,  and  Schoenh,  I.  ii, 

p.  117) 

Necbodes,  Wilk.     Silpha^  Lin.  Fab. 

Have  the  antennae  manifestly  longer  than  the  head,  termi- 
nated in  an  elongated  knob,  of  five  articulations.  The 
second  is  larger  than  the  third.  The  body  is  an  oblong-oval, 
with  the  corslet  almost  orbicular,  broader  in  its  middle,  the 
legs  narrow,  elongated,  a  little  widened  at  the  end,  and  ter- 
minated by  two  spurs  of  ordinary  size,  and  the  cases  truncated 
obliquely. 

Species  of  this  sub-genus  are  found  in  Europe,  in  the 
equatorial  countries  of  the  New  World,  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  New  Holland.* 

Sometimes  the  body  is  ovaliform,  or  ovoid,  with  the  head 
but  little  or  not  at  all  strangulated  posteriorly,  and  more  nar- 
row than  the  corslet.  The  corslet  is  either  almost  semi-circu- 
lar, and  truncated  in  front,  or  trapezoid,  and  broader  behind. 
The  elytra  are  rounded,  or  simply  emarginated  at  their 
posterior  extremity.  The  hinder  feet  do  not  differ  at  all,  cat 
at  least  very  little,  sexually. 

The  jaws  are  armed  internally  with  a  *  tooth  or  scaly 
crotchet 

SUpha  (Proper),  Lin.  Fab.    PeliiSf  Geoff., 

Whose  body  is  almost  in  the  form  of  a  buckler  depressed,  or 
but  little  elevated,  with  the  corslet  semi-circular,  truncated, 
or  very  obtuse  in  front,  the  elytra  strongly  edged,  and  hol- 
lowed into  a  gutt^  externally,  the  palpi  filiform,  and  the  last 
articulation  is  almost  cylindrical  and  terminated  in  a  point  in 


•  SUpha  mtaraUt,  Fab.  Oliv.  Col.  II.  il.  1.  8.  a.  b.  c. ;— 5. 
Fab.  0\w,  iM.  II.  ii  ;— 5.  iackrymna,  Schrdb.  Lin.  Trans.  VL  xx.  5:— & 
vuUca,  Fab. 
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many  of  them.  The  majority  of  them  live  in  carcases,  and 
thus  diminish  the  quantity  of  miasma  which  would  otherwise 
proceed  from  them.  Some  others  climb  on  plants,  and  par- 
ticularly the  stalks  of  com,  where  the  smaller  helices  are 
found  to  eat  the  animal.  Others  remain  on  elevated  trees, 
and  devour  the  caterpillars.  Their  larv»  are  equally  agile, 
live  in  the  same  manner,  and  often  assemble  in  great  numbers. 
They  have  much  resemblance  to  the  perfect  insect.  Their 
body  is  flatted,  composed  of  twelve  segments,  whose  posterior 
angles  are  acute,  with  the  posterior  extremity  more  narrow, 
and  terminated  by  two  conical  appendages. 

In  the  majority  of  the  species,  the  two  anterior  tarsi  of  the 
males  are  alone  more  dilated  than  the  others.  The  antenna? 
are  thickened  insensibly,  or  terminate  abruptly  in  a  knob  of 
four  articulations  at  the  most.  The  second  and  third  articu- 
lations are  but  little  different ;  the  last  of  the  maxillary,  is  at 
most,  of  the  length  of  the  preceding,  and  often  a  little 
shorter,  and  a  little  more  slender. 

The  species  in  which  the  extremity  of  the  antennae  is  dis- 
tinctly perfoliate,  or  composed  of  articulations  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  are  transverse,  and  more  broad  than 
long,  in  which  this  knob  is  abrupt,  and  whose  elytra  are 
emarginate  at  their  extremity,  at  least  in  the  males,  form  the 
genus  Thak ATOPHiLC  s  of  Dr.  Leach.  {Silpha  sinuata^  Fab; 
OUv.  ibid.  II.  IS ;  S.  dispar,  Illig.  OyU.  &c.) 

Those  in  which  the  elytra  are  entire,  but  which  otherwise 
have  similar  antennas,  compose  that  which  he  terms  Oicep- 

TOMA. 

S.  Thoracicoj  Lin.  Fab.  Oliv.  Col.  11.  ii.  1, 3,  a,  b,  whose 
body  is  black,  with  the  corslet  red,  silky,  and  three  raised 
and  flexuous  lines,  the  external  one  of  which  is  shorter,  form- 
ing a  keel,  and  terminating  near  a  transverse  tubercle  on  each 
elytrum.     In  the  male  the  posterior  extremity  of  these  eljrtra 
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finishes  in  a  point  at  the  suture.     This  species  particularly 
inhabits  the  woods. 

Another  species  proper  to  the  forests,  but  which  commonly 
sojourns  on  the  young  oaks  to  live  on  the  caterpillars  there, 
is  S.  quadripunciatay  Lin.  Fab.  Oliv.  ibid.  I.  7*  &»  h.  Its 
body  is  black,  with  the  border  of  the  corslet  and  the  elytra 
yellowish.  Each  of  them  have  two  black  points,  one  at  the 
base,  and  the  other  in  the  middle.* 

The  silphae,  whose  antennae  are  equally  perfoliate  at  their 
extremity,  but  whose  nob  is  gradually  formed,  alone  pre- 
serve, in  the  method  of  the  same  naturalist,  the  generic 
denomination  of  silpha.  These  species  remain  habitually  in 
the  fields,  on  the  sides  of  paths,  &c. 

^S'.  losxiigatay  Fab.  Oliv.  ibid,  I.  l,.a,  b,  which  is  of  a 
shining  black,  very  much  punctuated,  with  the  corslet  much 
more  narrow  in  front,  and  the  elytra  without  raised  lines. 

S*  obscuTOi  Lin.  Fab.  Oliv.  Und.  11.  18,  of  an  obscure 
black,  witn  the  corslet  truncated  in  front,  the  elytra  more 
deeply  punctuated,  and  three  raised  lines,  but  not  very  pro- 
minent, short,  and  the  intermediate  one  longer  on  each 
elytrum. 

S,  reticulata,  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect,  Germ.  V.  9,  of  an 
opaque  black,  with  the  corslet  truncated  in  front,  three 
raised  lines  on  each  elytrum,  the  exterior  of  which  is  stronger, 
forming  a  keel,  terminated  by  a  tubercle,  and  there  are 
transverse  wrinkles  in  the  intervals.*!* 

In  some,  the  antennse  are  not  exactly  perfoliate  at  their 
extremity,  the  last  articulations  being  almost  globular.  These 
are  the  Phosphuga  of  the  same.  {S.  atrata.  Fab.  e^jusd. 
Pedemontana,  var. ;  Oliv.  ibid.  I.  6.) 

A  species  of  silpha  belonging  to  Oermany,   and  which 

*  Add,  5.  rugata.  Fab.  Oliv.  II.  ibid,  17; — S.  lapomca^  Fab. 

f  Add,  S.  opaca,  Fab.  Herbtt  Col.  LI.  16  ;—^.  tridit,  Illig ,  Sec. 
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might  form  a  separate  sub-genus,  (Necrophilu9y  Latr.)  is 
removed  from  the  preceding  by  many  characters.  The  four 
anterior  tarsi  are  similar,  and  dilated  at  their  base,  the  first 
two  articulations  being  sensibly  broader,  at  least  in  the  males, 
than  the  following  two.  The  third  articulation  of  the  an- 
tenn»  is  longer  than  the  preceding,  and  the  last  five  form 
abruptly  a  perfoliated  knob.  The  last  of  the  maxillary  is 
as  long  as  the  preceding  two  united.  This  species  is  the 
Silpha  subterranea  of  Illiger,  and  several  other  entomologists. 

Agybtes,  Froeh.    MycetophaguSy  Fab. 

Have  the  body  tolerably  thick,  convex  or  arched  above,  not 
in  the  form  of  a  shield,  with  the  corslet  almost  squared,  a 
little  broader  than  long,  and  a  little  more  narrow  in  front, 
the  external  margin  of  the  elytra  inclined  and  without  canal, 
and  the  last  articulation  of  the  maxillary  palpi  thicker  and 
ovoid.* 

Some  clavicomes,  which  appear  to  us,  from  many  charac- 
ters, and  from  their  habits,  to  approach  the  agyrtes,  but 
whose  mandibles  are  cleft  or  bidenticulated  at  their  extremity, 
will  compose  a  fourth  tribe,  that  of  Scaphidites.  Their 
tarsi  have  five  very  distinct  and  entire  articulations.  Their 
body  is  ovaliform,  narrowed  at  the  two  ends,  arched  or  convex 
above,  thick  in  .the  middle,  with  the  head  low,  and  received 
posteriorly  in  a  trapezoid  corslet,  not  at  all,  or  feebly  edged, 
and  broader  posteriorly.  The  antennae  are  in  general  as  long 
at  least  as  the  head  and  corslet,  and  terminated  in  an  elon- 
gated knob  of  five  articulations.  The  last  articulation  of  the 
palpi  is  conical.  The  feet  are  elongated  and  slender.  If  we 
except  some  species  {choleva)  the  tarsi  are  almost  identical 
in  the  two  sexes. 

*  Agyrtet  cattaneut,  GylleDh.  Insect.  Suec.  I.  iii.  p.  682 ;  Mycetophqgut 
eoiUmeuSj  Fab. ;  M.  tpinipes,  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Gerau  XXIV.  20.  I 
suspect  that  the  A.  tvbmger  of  M.  Dejean  is  only  the  female. 
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This  tribe  compose  the  genus 

SCAPHIDIUH. 

ScAFHiDiuM  (Proper),  Oliv.  Fab.     Silpha^  Lin. 

The  last  five  articulations  of  their  antennse  are  almost  glo- 
bular, and  compose  the  knob.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  but 
little  prominent,  and  terminate  gradually  in  a  point,  the 
penultimate  articulation  being  but  little  thicker  than  the  last, 
at  their  junction.  The  body  has  a  navicular  form,  with  the 
corslet  a  little  edged,  and  the  cases  truncated.  They  live  in 
mushrooms.  But  a  small  number  of  species  are  known,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  Cayenne,  and  the  others  to  Europe. 

Choleva,  Latr.  Spence.    Catopa^  Fab.,  Pekisy  Oeoff. 

Have  the  club  of  their  antennse  composed  of  articulations, 
for  the  most  part  almost  in  the  form  of  a  whirligig,  and  more 
or  less  perfoliate ;  the  maxillary  palpi  very  prominent,  and 
terminated  abruptly  in  the  manner  of  an  oval ;  the  body 
ovoid,  with  the  corslet  plane,  without  edges.  The  first  four 
articulations  of  the  anterior  tarsi,  and  the  first  of  the  inter- 
mediate, are  dilated  in  the  males  of  some  species.  {CatopM 
blapoidea^  Germ.) 

In  the  chdeva^  properly  so  called,  the  antennae  are  aboht 
the  length  of  the  head  and  corslet ;  their  eighth  articulation, 
or  the  second  of  the  knob,  is  sensibly  shorter  than  the  pre. 
ceding  and  the  following,  and  even  sometimes  but  little 
distinct.  The  last  is  semi^void  and  pointed.  In  MylaechuSf 
Latr.  Oliv.  Cataps^  Payk.  6yll.»  the  antennae  are  shorter ; 
the  eighth  articulation  is  larger  than  the  preceding,  and 
almost  equal  to  the  following ;  the  last  is  rounded  and  obtuse 
at  the  top. 

The  fifth  tribe,  that  of  Nitidulabia,  approaches  that  of 
Silphales,  in  the  buckler-formed  and  edged  body,  but  the 
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mandibles  are  bifid  or  emarginated  at  their  extremity.  Their 
tarsi  seem  to  be  composed  but  of  four  articulations,  the  first 
and  the  following  one,  in  some,  not  being  apparent  except  un- 
derneath, and  forming  there  but  a  small  projection,  the  penult 
in  the  others  being  very  small,  and  in  the  form  of  a  knot, 
enclosed  between  the  lobes  of  the  preceding.  The  knob  of 
the  antennas  is  always  perfoliate,  of  three  or  two  articula- 
tions, and  usually  short,  or  but  little  elongated. 

The  palpi  are  short,  filiform,  or  a  little  thicker  at  their 
extremity.  The  elytra  are  short  or  truncated  in  many.  The 
feet  are  but  little  elongated,  with  the  legs  often  widened  at 
their  extremity,  and  the  tarsi  furnished  with  hairs  or  cushions. 
The  habitation  of  these  insects  varies  according  to  the  spe- 
cies :  they  are  found  on  flowers,  in  mushrooms,  corrupted 
meat,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees.     They  form  the  genus 

NiTIDCLA. 

In  some  the  knob  of  the  antennas  has  but  two  articulations, 
and  the  fore  part  of  the  head  advances  in  the  manner  of  a 
semi-circular  hood,  flatted,  covering  the  mandibles,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

CoLOBicus,  Latr. 

In  this  sub-genus  and  the  following,  the  tarsi,  proceeding 
from  the  point  in  which  they  are  mobile,  seem  to  have  but 
four  articulations,  of  which  the  first  three  are  much  shorter 
than  the  last,  entire,  and  simply  furnished  underneath  with 
hairs,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
Cleri  of  Olivier ;  the  first,  properly  so  called,  appears  only 
below,  and  makes  there  a  slight .  projection.  It  is  also  fur- 
nished  with  hairs.  The  palpi  of  Colobicus,  and  those  of  the 
following  sub-genus,  are  terminated  by  an  articulation  a  little 
thicker  than  the  preceding. 

In  the  other  Nitidularia^  the  knob  of  the  antennas  is  of 
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This  tribe  compose  the  genus 

SCAPHIDIUH. 

ScAFHiDiuM  (Proper),  Oliv.  Fab.     SUpha^  Lin. 

The  last  five  articulations  of  their  antennse  are  almost  glo- 
bular, and  compose  the  knob.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  but 
little  prominent,  and  terminate  gradually  in  a  point,  the 
penultimate  articulation  being  but  little  thicker  than  the  last, 
at  their  junction.  The  body  has  a  navicular  form,  with  the 
corslet  a  little  edged,  and  the  cases  truncated.  They  live  in 
mushrooms.  But  a  small  number  of  species  are  known,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  Cayenne,  and  the  others  to  Europe. 

Choleva,  Latr.  Spence.    Catop8i  Fab.,  Pdtia,  Geoff. 

Have  the  club  of  their  antennae  composed  of  articulations, 
for  the  most  part  almost  in  the  form  of  a  whirligig,  and  more 
or  less  perfoliate ;  the  maxillary  palpi  very  prominent,  and 
terminated  abruptly  in  the  manner  of  an  oval;  the  body 
ovoid,  with  the  corslet  plane,  without  edges.  The  first  four 
articulations  of  the  anterior  tarsi,  and  the  first  of  the  inter- 
mediate, are  dilated  in  the  males  of  some  species.  (Caiop$ 
blapoidea^  Germ.) 

In  the  chcletfay  properly  so  called,  the  antennae  are  aboht 
the  length  of  the  head  and  corslet ;  their  eighth  articulation, 
or  the  second  of  the  knob,  is  sensibly  shorter  than  the  pre- 
ceding  and  the  following,  and  even  sometimes  but  little 
distinct.  The  last  is  semi-ovoid  and  pointed.  In  Mykschus, 
Latr.  Oliv.  Cataps^  Payk.  Gyll.,  the  antennae  are  shorter; 
the  eighth  articulation  is  larger  than  the  preceding,  and 
almost  equal  to  the  following ;  the  last  is  rounded  and  obtuse 
at  the  top. 

The  fifth  tribe,  that  of  Nitidulabia,  approaches  that  of 
Silphales,  in  the  buckler-formed  and  edged  body,  but  the 
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mandibles  are  bifid  or  emarginated  at  their  extremity.  Their 
tarsi  seem  to  be  composed  but  of  four  articulations,  the  first 
and  the  following  one,  in  some,  not  being  apparent  except  un- 
derneath, and  forming  there  but  a  small  projection,  the  penult 
in  the  others  being  very  small,  and  in  the  form  of  a  knot, 
enclosed  between  the  lobes  of  the  preceding.  The  knob  of 
the  antennas  is  always  perfoliate,  of  three  or  two  articula- 
tions, and  usually  short,  or  but  little  elongated. 

The  palpi  are  short,  filiform,  or  a  little  thicker  at  their 
extremity.  The  elytra  are  short  or  truncated  in  many.  The 
feet  are  but  little  elongated,  with  the  legs  often  widened  at 
their  extremity,  and  the  tarsi  furnished  with  hairs  or  cushions. 
The  habitation  of  these  insects  varies  according  to  the  spe- 
cies :  they  are  found  on  flowers,  in  mushrooms,  corrupted 
meat,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees.    They  form  the  genus 

NiTIDULA. 

In  some  the  knob  of  the  antennas  has  but  two  articulations, 
and  the  fore  part  of  the  head  advances  in  the  manner  of  a 
semi-drcular  hood,  flatted,  covering  the  mandibles,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

CoLOBicus,  Latr. 

In  this  sub-genus  and  the  following,  the  tarsi,  proceeding 
from  the  point  in  which  they  are  mobile,  seem  to  have  but 
four  articulations,  of  which  the  first  three  are  much  shorter 
than  the  last,  entire,  and  simply  furnished  underneath  with 
hairs,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
Cleri  of  Olivier ;  the  first,  properly  so  called,  appears  only 
below,  and  makes  there  a  slight. projection.  It  is  also  fur- 
nished witli  hairs.  The  palpi  of  Colobicus,  and  those  of  the 
following  sub-genus,  are  terminated  by  an  articulation  a  little 
thicker  than  the  preceding. 

In  the  other  Nitidularia^  the  knob  of  the  antennas  is  of 
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three  articulations,  and  the  head  does  not  advance  above  the 
mouth. 

Sometimes  the  first  articulation  of  the  tarsi,  as  well  as  in 
Colobicus,  is  very  short,  the  following  three  are  elongated, 
entire,  equal,  and  simply  furnished  with  hairs  underneath* 
The  palpi  are  thicker  at  their  extremity. 

Thymalus,  Latr.,  Peltes^  Fab.     Silpha,  Lin. 

In  the  species  whose  body  is  almost  hemispherical  (/tm- 
batiM)y  the  knob  of  the  antennae  is  proportionally  shorter ;  the 
third  articulation  and  the  following  are  more  attenuated  than 
the  second ;  the  spurs  of  the  legs  are  extremely  small. 

Sometimes  the  first  three  articulations  of  the  tarsi,  at  least 
those  of  4he  males,  are  short,  broad,  emarginate,  or  bilobate ; 
the  fourth  is  very  small,  little  or  not  at  all  apparent ;  the 
maxillary  palpi,  at  least,  are  filiform. 

In  these,  the  limbs,  or  at  least  the  anterior  ones,  are 
widened  at  their  extremity  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  angle ; 
the  first  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  usually  larger  than 
the  second,  the  elytra  are  generally  truncated,  or  very  obtuse 
at  the  end. 

In  the  two  following  sub-genera  the  third  articulation  of 
the  antennae  is  sensibly  longer  than  the  following ;  the  knob 
is  formed  abruptly,  almost  orbicular  or  ovaliform. 

I  PS,  Fab.     Nitidula,  Oliv.  Latr.     SUphOy  Lm., 

Whose  body  is  always  oblong-oval,  depressed,  with  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  uncovered.  One  of  the 
mandibles  (the  left)  is  as  it  were  truncated  and  tridenticu- 
lated  at  its  extremity,  and  the  other  widened,  and  broadly 
emarginated  or  concave  at  the  same  end.  The  terminal  lobe 
of  the  jaws  is  elongated. 

Some  species  of  Fabricius  seem  proper  to  be  referred  to 
his  genus  Engis. 
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NiTiDCLA  (Proper),  Fab.    NUidula.  Stnmgylus^  Herbst. 

Silphoy  Lin., 

In  which  the  two  mandibles  are  narrowed  towards  the  end, 
and  terminate  in  an  emarginateor  bifid  point. 

Some  are  flatted,  oblong,  or  ovoid,  the  others  are  orbicular 
and  gibbous,  or  proportionally  more  convex  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Accordingly  some  authors  have  placed  certain 
species  of  them  in  genera  of  an  analogous  form,  but  very 
different^  such  as  Spheridium  and  Tritoma. 

We  find  in  great  abundance  on  flowers,  N.  cenea.  Fab. 
ejusd.  N.  viridescens  rufipea^  Var.  Oliv.  Col.  II.  ii.  12 : 
III.  20,  a,  b.  v.  33,  a,  b.  It  is  smal),  oblong-ovoid,  of  a 
brilliant  bronzed  green,  very  much  punctuated,  with  blackish 
antennae,  terminated  by  a  large  obtuse  knob.  The  corslet  is 
transverse,  slightly  emarginated  in  front,  edged  laterally,  and 
the  feet  sometimes  of  a  blackish  brown,  sometimes  fawn- 
coloured. 

In  these,  the  second  and  third  articulations  of  theimtennW 
are  almost  of  the  same  size,  and  the  knob  is  elongated  in  the 
form  of  a  reversed  cone  or  pear. 

Ckecus,  Lat.     Cathereiesy  Herbst.  lUig.    Dermestes^  Lin. 
Fab.     Sp/ueridiumj  Fab.  Gyll.    NiUdula^  Oliv. 

The  body  is  depressed,  with  the  elytra  truncated.  The 
first  two  articulations  of  the  antennae  are  much  larger  in  the 
males  of  some  species  than  in  their  females,  and  perhaps  this 
sub-genus  ought  only  to  comprehend  such  species.  The  others 
should  be  thrown  back  into  the  preceding. 

In  those  the  legs  are  long,  narrow,  almost  linear ;  the  ely- 
tra cover  the  abdomen,  and  are  not  truncated. 

The  body  is  oval,  with  the  corslet  trapezoid ;  the  knob  of 
the  antennae  is  oblong,  the  first  two  articulations  are  almost 
equal,  and  the  third  is  but  little  longer  than  the  following. 

VOL.   XIV.  2   D 
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Bytiteus,  Lat.  Schcen.    Derimatesy  Geoff  Fab.  Oliv.    /jm» 

OKv. 

A  sixth  tribe,  that  of  EngidiieSf  analogous  to  the  last,  as 
to  the  emarginatioa  of  the  extremity  of  the  mandibles,  is 
distinguished  from  them  by  their  not  jutting  out,  or  but  verj 
little,  and  merdy  at  the  sides,  on  the  labnim.  The  body  is 
ovaliform  or  elliptical,  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
head  a  little  advanced,  in  an  obtuse  or  truncated  pouit4 
The  tarsi  have  five  distinct  articulations,  entire,  and  for  the 
most  part  a  little  hairy  underneath.  The  penult  is  simply  a 
little  shorter  than  the  preceding.  The  antennae  are  termi- 
nated in  a  perfoliate  knob,  of  three  articulations.  The 
elytra  entirdy  cover  the  abdomen.  The  palpi  are  a  little 
thicker  at  their  extremity.  Some  species,  very  small,  live  in 
the  interior  of  houses,  and  they  are  ofSben  found  behind  the 
panes  of  cross-bar  windows. 

These  clavicomes  will  be  united  into  a  single  genus,  that 
of 

Dacne. 
Dacnx  (Proper),  Lat.    Engis,  Fab.  Dej.    Erotylua^  Oliv. 

Their  antennse  are  terminated  abruptly,  in  a  tolerably  lai^ 
knob,  orbicular  or  ovoid,  compressed,  composed  of  dose  arti- 
culations, of  which  the  middle  one  at  least  is  much  more 
broad  than  long.  The  third  articulation  is  longer  than  the 
preceding  and  foUowing. 

The  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  corslet  is  dilated 
behind,  or  lobate,  and  the  superior  extremity  of  the  chin  is 
advanced  and  terminated  in  a  truncated  or  bidenticulated 
point. 

Cryptofhagus,    Herbst.    Schoen.    Dermestes^    Lin.  Fab. 
Ipa.  Oliv.  Latr.    Jniherophagus^  Knoch., 

Whose  moniliform  antennae,  with  the  second  articulation  as 
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large  or  larger  than  the  preceding,  terminate  in  a  knob  leas 
abrupt,  and  more  narrow  than  in  Dacne. 

The  antennas  of  Aniherophagua  are  thicker  in  propor- 
tion, oompoaed  of  more  transverse  articulations,  and  ter- 
minated almost  gradually  in  a  knob;  proceeding  from  the 
second  to  the  eighth,  they  are  almost  equal.  The  Crypto^ 
phagus  Hlaeeus  of  M.  Oyllenhall,  has  on  each  side  of  the 
under  part  of  the  head,  a  projection  in  the  form  of  a  tooth 
or  born.  The  TrypJiyUus  of  MIC.  M^erle  and  Dejean  do 
not  differ  from  Crytophagus,  but  in  the  number  of  artieula>^ 
tions  of  the  tarsL 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  some  tribes  in  whSch  the  pcet 
sternum  is  often  dilated  in  the  manner  of  a  chin-cloth,  and 
which  differ  from  the  preceding  by  having  their  feet  alto- 
gether, or  in  part  contractile ;  the  tarsi  may  be  free,  but  the 
legs  at  least  are  folded  against  the  thighs.  The  mandiUes 
are  short,  generally  thick,  and  denticulated.  The  body  is 
ovoid,  thick,  furnished  with  scales  or  dight  hairs,  which 
colour  it  diversely.  ^Fhe  antennae  are  usually  shorter  than 
the  head  and  corslet,  and  straight.  The  head  is  sunk  in  the 
corslet  as  far  as  the  eyes.  The  corslet  is  little  edged  or  not 
at  all,  trapesmd,  wider  posteriorly;  the  middle  of  its  posterior 
edge  is  often  a  little  prolonged  or  lobate.  The  larvae  are 
hairy,  and  feed,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  spoils  or  carcasses 
dt  animals.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  hurtful  to  ento- 
nicdogical  collections. 

Those  then  whose  feet  are  not  completely  contractile,  the 
tarsi  remaining  always  free,  with  the  legs  narrow  and  don- 
gated,  will  form  our  seventh  tribe  (Dk&mestini),  and  the 
genus 

Debhestes. 
AspiDiPHORus,  Zieg.  Dej. 

Are  the  only  ones  of  this  tribe  whose  antennae  present  but 

2  D  2 
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ten  distinct  articulations,  and  whose  palpi  are' very  short,  and, 
inflated  underneath,  afterwards  proceed  into  a  point.  The 
body  is  orbicular.  {Nitidula  orbiculdta^  Oyll.) 
•  Among  those  whose. antennae  have  eleven  distinct  articu- 
lations, and  whose  palpi  are  filiform,  or  proceed  thickening, 
we  shall  first  separate  those  whose  antennae  are  not  received 
in  any  special  fossets  of  the  under  part  of  the  corslet.  The 
presternum  rarely  advances  on  the  mouth,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Dermeates  tmdatua  of  Fabricius,  and  Ltmni- 
cKu8. 

In  some  the  antennae  are  terminated  abruptly  in  a  perfo- 
liate knob,  la]^5  and  formed  by  the  last  three  articulations. 

Debmestes,  Lin.  Oeoff.  Fab., 

in  which  the  antennae  are  similar,  or  but  little  different  in 
the  two  sexes.  The  length  of  the  last  articulation  does  no 
remarkably  exceed  that  of  the  ]M*ecedii^. 
.  Some  species  commit  great  ravines  in  furrieries  and  cabi- 
nets of  natural  history.  Accordingly,  Degeer  designates 
them  under  the  title  of  dissectors.'  In  fact,  D,  Lardarius 
cuts  and  reduces  to  pieces  the  insects  in  the  collections  into 
which  it  penetrateis.    The  others  devour  carcasses. 

D.  LardariusylAn,  Oliv.  Col.  II.  9.  i.  1.  is  black,  with 
the  base  of  the  elytra  ashen,  and  punctuated  with  black. 
-Its  larva  is  elongated,  diminishing  insensibly  in  thickness 
from  front  to  posteriorti,  of  a  marrow-lxown  above,  white 
underneath,  furnished  with  long  Jiairs,  with  two  kinds  of 
Bcaly  horns,  on  the  last  ring.  It  casts  its  excrements  in  the 
form  of  long  threads.*  . 

it 
Megatoma,  Herbst.  Lin.  Geoff.  Fab. 

Differ  from  Dermestes  only  by  the  knob  of  their  antennae, 

*  Add,  D.  VulpmMtf  murinus,  affimt^  kamniu,  teueUdw^  tr^tueUtm  of 
Gyilenhall.  (Ids.  Suec.  I.  p.  145.  et  teq.) 
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which  is  much  more  elongated  in  the  males  than  in  the 
females.  The  last  articulation  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
or  lanceolate  triangle. 

Dermestes  PeUio,  Lin.  Oliv.  ibid,JI.  ii.  is  but  two  lines 
and  a  half  in  length.  Its  body  is  black,  with  three  white 
points  on  the  corslet,  and oneach elytrum.  They  are  formed 
by  a  sort  of  down.  The  larva  is  greatly  elongated,  of  a 
reddish,  shining  brown,  furnished  with  red  hairs,  of  which 
those  of  the  posterior  extremity  form  a  tail.  It  walks  in  a 
sliding  manner,  and  as  it  were  by  jolts,  which  the  perfect 
insect  does  as  well  as  the  Dermestes.* 

In  the  others,  such  as 

LiMNiCHUs,  Zi^.  Dej. 

The  antennae  thicken  insensibly,  and  terminate  by  a  larger 
and  ovoid  articulation.  They  ai^  grained,  and  lodge  under 
the  anterior  angles  of  the  corslet.  The  jatrs  terminate  by 
two  lobes,  the  exterior  one  of  which  is  narrow,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  palpus.  The  labial  paljH  are  very  small,  and  the 
last  articulation  of  the  maxillary  is  larger  than  the  preceding, 
and  ovoid.  {Byrrhtia  sericeusy  Duft. ;  B.  Pygnumuy  Sturm.) 

In  all  the  following  sub-genera,  the  antennae,  or  at  least 
their  knob,  lodges  in  particular  and  lateral  cavities  of  the 
under  part  of  the  corslet.  The  presternum  is  always  dilated 
or  advanced  in  front. 

In  these  the  knob  of  the  antennae  is  perfoliate,  and  not 
solid. 

Attagemus,  Latr.  Megatwna^  Ejusd.  DermesteSj  Fab., 
In  which  the  knob  of  the  antennae  is  very  large,  almost  in  a 

*  Add,  Dermeitei  megatoma^  of  Fab.,  of  which  his  MaceUariut  appairt 
to  be  the  female ;  D.  emargmatut,  of  Gyllenhall ;  D.  undatui^  of  Fab. 
The  presteraiun  in  this  lait  species  advances  on  the  mouth. 
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fiaw-form»  and  Composed  only  of  three  articulations,  of  which 
the  first  and  last  especially,  are  larger. 

The  body  is  ovoid,  short,  and  but  little  couTex*    The  last 
articulation  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  larger  and  ovoid.* 

Teogodebma,  Latr.  Dej.    Jnihrenue,  Fab. 


In  which  the  knob  of  the  antennae  has  foiur  articulations  at 

the  least. 
The  body  is  ovoid,  oblong,  and  the  palpi  are  filifonn.f 
Now  we  find  the  knob  of  the  antennae  solid,  or  composed 

of  very  close  articulations.     The  body  is  ovoid,  short,  all 

covered  with  small  perishable  scales.    The  corslet  is  lobate 

posteriorly. 

Anthbenus,  Qeo^.  Fab.    Byrrkus^  Lin., 

Whose  antennae  terminating  in  a  knob,  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  lodge  in  short  cavities,  made  under  the  ante* 
rior  angles  of  the  corslet. 

These  Coleoptera  are  very  small,  live  on  flowers,  in  their 
perfect  state,  and  gnaw,  in  the  larva  form,  dried  animal 
substances,  especially  insects  in  collections.  These  larvae  are 
oval,  and  furnished  with  hairs,  many  of  which  are  denticu- 
lated. They  form  aigrettes,  and  the  final  ones  are  prolonged 
behind,  in  the  manner  of  a  tail.  Their  last  skin  serves  as  a 
shell  for  the  nymph. 

Byrrhus  verbascij  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  II.  10. 1.  2,  grey  above, 
of  a  reddish  yellow  underneath,  with  the  posterior  angles  of 

*  Dermettet  serrOf  Fab. ;  Attagetua  terra,  Latr.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Croat, 
et  Ids.  IX.  p*  Si4 .  ^futd,  Megaivma  terra,  Qener.  Crust  et  lot.  I.  idQ.  10; 
Anthrenut  viefmenm,  Herbst.  CoL  VII.  cxt.  10.  K. 

f  Anthrenut  ehngaiut.  Fab. ;  A,  rt^komit,  Latr.  Gen.  Crmt.  ct  Insect. 
II.  p.  59  ;—A.  vermcohr,  CreuMk  Bnt.  vers.  L  ii.  SI,  a.  i^Dermettet tidfiM" 
eiahu,  GylL  Insect.  Suec.  I«  p.  155. 
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the  conlet ;  two  transverae  bands  <mi  the  caaes^  and  a  qpot 
near  their  extremity  grey. 

Olobxcobkis,  Latr., 

In  which  the  antennae  tenninated  in  a  globular  knob,  lodge 
in  foaaeta  prolonged^  as  far  aa  doae  to  the  poaterior  anglea  of 
thecoralet^ 

The  eighth  tribe,  that  of  Bibhii,  differa  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  having  the  feet  perfectly  contractile,  the  legs 
Iblding  back  upon  the  thighs,  and  the  tarai  on  the  legs,  so 
that  the  animal  appears,  when  these  organs  are  contracted, 
and  ifiplied  on  the  under  part  of  the  body,  to  be  abaolutely 
without  feet,  and  inanimate.  The  lega  are  usuaUy  broad 
and  compreaaed.    The  body  is  abort  and  gibboua. 

This  tribe  is  principally  compoaed  of  the  genua 

BYHBHva,  of  linnasus. 

NosoDEMDROK,  Latr. 

Which  are  removed  from  the  other  Byrrhi,  by  having  their 
chin  entirely  uncovered,  very  large,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
buckler.  Their  antennae  are  terminated  abruptly  in  a  short 
knob,  perfoliate,  and  with  three  articulations. 

They  are  found  in  the  fissures  of  trees,  particularly  of  the 
dm. 

Btbbhus  (Proper),  Lin.    CiaMa,  Geoff* 

Diffor  from  noaodendron,  by  their  chin  of  the  ordinary  size, 
and  endosed,  at  least  partially,  by  their  presternum^  the 
anterior  extremity  of  which  is  dilated. 

In  some  the  antennae  thicken  insensibly,  or  terminate  in  an 
elongated  knob,  formed  of  five  or  six  articulations. 

*  MegaUma  rufUarm^  Lat.  Geo*  Crust  et  Imtct  IL  p.  IS;  Dem€dn 
rt^Uani$$  Fmis,  Faon.  Iniect.  Qerm.  xxxv.  6. 
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B.  pOula,  Lin.  Oliv.  Ck>L  II.  13.  i.  1.  Three  or  four  lii 
in  length,  black  underneath,  of  a  blackish  brown,  or  soot^ 
colour,  and  silky  above,  with  small  black  spots,  interrupted 
by  others  more  clear,  disposed  in  lines. 

M.  Waudouer  has  discovered  the  larva  of  a  variety  of  this 
species.  It  is  narrow,  elongated,  with:  the  head  thick,  the 
plate  of  the  first  segment  large,  and  the  last  two  longer  than 
the  others.    It  remains  under  moss. 

Another  species  {Striato^unctatusj  Dej.)  having  the 
antennae  conformed  in  the  same  manner,  forms,  by  reason  of 
its  tarsi,  the  first  articulation  of  which  is  very  smaU,  and 
concealed  between  the  lobes  of  the  preceding,  a  particular 
division. 

Another  byrrhus,  very  small,  and  bristling  with  hair,  has 
antennae,  terminated  in  a  knob,  with  three  articulations. 
This  species  forms  the  genus  Prinodes,  of  MM.  M^;erle 
and  Dejean.  {Anthrenua  hirtus^  Fab.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect 
Germ.  XI.  16). 

From  this  consideration  we  may  also  detach  from  the 
Byrrhi  some  other  analogous  species  (JB.  crinaceus^  Zieg. ; 
and  B,  settgevy  HHg-)  in  which  the  knob  of  the  antennae  is 
composed  of  but  two  articulations,  the  last  of  which  is  much 
thicker,  and  aknost  globular. 

All  the  Byrrhi  generally  remain  on  the  ground,  in  sandy 
places. 

N.  B.  The  genus  MurvMdius  of  Dr.  Leach  belongs,  ac- 
cording to  him,  to  this  tribe.  The  antennae  have  but  ten 
articulations,  the  last  of  which  forms  an  ovoido-globular 
knob. 

We  cannot  mark  the  Clavioomes  of  our  second  section, 
though  very  natural,  but  by  the  union  of  many  characters. 
Some  of  these  insects  are  removed  from  all  the  other  davioor- 
nes,  by  reason  of  their  antennae,  with  nine  or  six  articula* 
tions.     These  are  they  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  seem  to 
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approach  the  most  to  the  following  family.  The  antennfie  of 
the  other  Clavioomes  of  the  same  section,  are  composed  of 
eleven  or  ten  articulations ;  but  sometimes  they  are  but  little 
longer  than  the  head,  and  form  from  the  third  articulation 
an  almost  cylindrical  or  fusiform  knob,  arched,  and  a  little 
serrated.  Sometimes  they  are  almost  filiform,  of  the  length 
of  the  head  and  the  corslet.  But  here,  as  in  the  most  part 
of  the  other  sub-genera  of  the  same  division,  the  tarsi  are 
terminated  by  a  large  articulation,  with  two  strong  crotchets 
at  the  end.    Those  of  some  have  but  four  articulations. 

The  body  of  these  Coleoptera  is  generally  ovoid,  with  the 
head  sunk  as  far  as  the  eyes,  in  a  trapezoidal  corslet,  edged 
laterally,  and  terminated  posteriorly  by  acute  angles,  the 
presternum  dilated  anteriorly  (the  Potamophili  excepted), 
and  the  feet  imperfectly  contractile.  They  are  found  in 
water,  under  stones,  near  shores,  and  often  sunk  in  the  mud. 
By  the  construction  and  shortness  of  their  antennae,  some  of 
them  (Dryapa)  have  an  affinity  with  the  gyrini. 

I  shall  divide  this  section  into  two  tribes.  The  first,  that 
of  AcAKTHOPODA,  is  remarkable'  for  the  flatted  limbs^  tole- 
rably broad,  and  armed  externally  with  spines.  The  tarsi 
are  sh<»*t,  with  four  articulations,  the  crotchets  of  wiiich  are 
of  the  ordinary  size,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  is  depressed. 
The  presternum  is  dilated.  The  antennae  are  a  little  longer 
than  the  head,  arched,  with  eleven  articulations,  the  last 
six  of  which  form  a  knob,  almost  cylindrical,  and  a  little 
denticulated,  like  a  saw.  The  second  is  short,  and  without 
dilatation. 

This  tribe  is  composed  of  a  single  genus,  that  of 

Heterocebus,  Bosc.  Fab. 

These  insects  remain  in  the  sand  or  in  the  mud,  near  the 
borders  of  rivulets  and  marshes,  and  come  out  of  their  holes 
when  they  are  disturbed  by  any  one  walking  near  them,  or 
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by  the  Bound  of  footsteps.  Tbe  fonn  of  their  legs  permits 
them  to  dig  in  the  earth,  and  conceal  theroselTeft  there.  The 
tarsi  can  be  folded  back  upon  them.  It  is  th^e  also  that 
die  larva  lives,  which  the  late  Mr.  Miger  was  the  first  to 
observe. 

H.  margfinatuSf  Fab.  ejusd.  H.  UemgatuBj  Panz.  Faun. 
Insect  Oerm.  XXIII.  is  a  small  blackish  insect,  silky,  with 
small  yellowish,  or  reddish  spots,  of  which  the  number  and 
form  vary,  and  sometimes  even  disappear  on  the  elytra. 

M.  Gyllenhall  remarks  that  the  tarsi  have  really  five  articu- 
lations, but  that  the  first  is  small  and  oblique.  (Insect.  Suec. 
p.  138.) 

The  second  tribe,  that  of  Maerodactyla,  embraces  the  da^ 
vicomes,  with  simple  and  narrow  legs,  long  tarsi,  all  com- 
posed  (with  the  exception  of  a  single  sub-genus  (GeommM), 
well  distinguished  from  all  the  others  of  this  tribe  by  its 
antennae  of  nine  articulations,  of  which  the  three  last  form 
an  almost  solid  knob)  of  five  distinct  articulations,  the  last 
of  which  is  large, .  with  two  strong  crotchets  at  the  end.  The 
body  is  thick  or  convex.  The  corslet  is  less  rounded,  and 
terminates  most  firequently  on  each  side  by  acute  angles. 

This  tribe  has  as  a  principal  type,  the  genus 

Detops,  of  Olivier, 

Or  that  of  Parnus  of  Fabricius,  which  is  divided  in  the 
following  manner : 

lst.-^Tho6e  whose  antennae,  never  scarcely  longer  than  the 
head,  are  composed  of  from  ten  to  eleven  articulations,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  third,  form  a  knob,  almost  cylindrical, 
or  a  little  fusiform,  arched,  and  somewhat  serrated. 

PoTAMOPHiLUs,  Germ.    Pamus,  Fab.^ 

Which,  without  knowing  the  establishment  <^  this  sub-ge- 
nus, we  have  named  (Regne  Animal  III.  p.  968.)   Hydxea, 
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have  their  antennae  uncovered,  not  lodging  in  peculiar 
cavities,  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  with  the  first  articu- 
lation, almost  as  long  as  the  following  taken  together,  and 
the  second  short  and  globular.  The  palpi  are  prominent, 
the  mouth  is  entirely  naked,  the  presternum  not  advancing 
upon  it,  a  character  exclusively  peculiar  in  this  tribe  to  this 
sub-genus.* 

Darops  (Proper),  Oliv.  Pamus,  Fab., 

Whose  antennae,  shorter  than  the  head,  are  received  into 
a  cavity  situated  under  the  eyes,  and  covered,  in  a  great 
part,  by  the  second  articulation,  which  is  large,  dilated,  in 
the  form  of  a  palette  almost  triangular,  and  forms  a  pro- 
jection in  the  manner  of  an  auricle.  From  thence  comes  the 
name  Dermeste  i  oreillesy  given  by  Oeoffroy  to  the  most 
common  species.    The  palpi  are  not  projecting.^ 

2nd. — Those  whose  antennae,  composed  of  eleven  articu- 
lations, are  filiform,  or  a  little  thicker  towards  the  end,  and 
at  least,  almost  as  long  as  the  head  and  corslet. 

Elmis,  Lat.    Limniu8j  Illig. 

Are  found  in  the  water,  under  stones,  or  on  the  leaves  of 
nenuphar. 

3rd.— Those  whose  antennae,  always  very  short,  present 
but  nine  or  six  articulations,  and  which  terminate  in  a  knob, 
almost  solid,  oval,  or  nearly  globular. 

*  Parmu  aeummaliu.  Fab.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ,  VI.  8 ;  Dryopg 
pieipeM,  Oliv.  m.  41.  1.  8. 

f  Latr.  Gen.  Crust  et  Insect  SS.  Schoen.  Synon.  Insect.  L  ii.  p.  116. 
The  Dryops  of  Dumeril  presents  some  difierences  in  the  length  of  the 
feet»  the  form  of  the  antennas,  and  the  corslet,  and  after  which  Dr.  Leach 
has  thought  proper  to  form,  with  this  species,  a  peculiar  genus,  J)ryop», 
The  other  species  enter  into  that  of  Pamu$* 
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Maceontchus.    Mull.  Oerm. 

Have  five  distinct  articulations  on  the  tarsi ;  the  body  oblong, 
antennae  of  six  articulations,  the  last  of  which,  composed 
perhaps  of  three,  forming  an  oval  knob.  They  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  folded  under,  the  eyes.* 

Oeoeissus.  Latr.  OyU.    PimeHa^  Fab., 

In  which  the  tarsi  appear  composed  of  only  four  articula- 
tions. The  body  is  short,  inflated,  and  almost  globular, 
with  the  abdomen  embraced  by  the  elytra.  The  antenne 
present  nine  articulations,  and  terminate  in  a  round  knob 
formed  by  the  last  three.f 

*  Macronychus  quadrUuberctdalui^  Miill.  Illig.  Mag.  V.  Latr.  Gen.  CrusL 
et  Insect  U.  p.  58.  Pamui  obicurut,  Fab.  Germ.  Iniect.  Spec  Nov.  L 
p.  89. 

f  PirneSa  pygnuea.  Fab. ;  Georiuw  pfgnunu,  Gyll.  Insect  Suec.  I.  iii. 
p  675.    Trojp  dttlmu,  Panz.  Faun.  Insect  Germ.  LXII.  5. 
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On  the  genus  which  commences  this  extensive  family  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  (Mastigits,)  we  cannot  glean  any  in- 
formatibn  in  addition  to  what  is  given  in  the  text,  that  could 
interest  our  readers.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  the 
next  tribe,  which  is  composed  of  the  genus  Histsr. 

This  genus  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other  in  the 
insect  class.  The  antennae  prevent  us  from  comprehending 
its  members,  with  hicantUf  scarabceus^  caprii,  troxj  and 
with  which,  however,  they  have  some  relation  in  the  form 
of  the  anterior  feet  And  though  they  have  some  slight 
resemblance  to  DermesteSj  AnthrenuSj  Sphisridium,  and 
ByrrhuBj  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  mode  of  life,  they 
are  distinguished  from  them  by  generic  characters  of  the 
most  essential  kind. 

These  insects  are  found  in  cow-dung,  excrement  of  other 
Unds,  carcases,  and  in  slaughter-houses,  on  the  blood  which 
renudns  there  dried  up.  Some  species  live  under  the  bark 
of  dead. or  carious  trees.  They  are  to  be  met  with  during 
spring,  summer,  and,  in  fact,  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year.  Sometimes  they  may  be  seen  running  through 
the  ground,  on  the  sand,  and  in  the  highways  and  foot- 
paths; when  one  attempts  to   touch  them,  similar  to  the 
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dermestes,  and  byrrhi,  they  glue  their  feet  and  antenne 
against  the  body,  suspend  all  motion,  as  if  they  were  dead, 
and  remain  in  this  position  as  long  as  their  fear  may  endure. 
Their  larvae  live  in  the  earth,  in  dunghills,  and  in  carcasses. 

The  larva  of  H.  Cadaverinus  was,  observed  by  M.  La- 
treille  under  dried  human  excrements.  This  larva  creeps, 
or  rather  drags  itself  along,  than  walks ;  it  can  go  back* 
wards.     Its  skin  is  so  slippery  that  it  escapes  the  fingers. 

The  genus  Silpha  has  been  oonfininded  with  CommIo, 
ElophoruSy  Spheridiumf  Necrophorusy  and  NUidula.  But 
all  those  genera  are  easily  distinguished  from  it,  by  the  cha- 
racters which  have  been  assigned  to  them. 

The  Sil^iss  suflBdendy  indicate  by  thdr  disgusting  dirti- 
ness, and  the  fetid  odour  which  they  exhale,  what  their 
mamier  of  living  is,  and  what  tiie  character  of  their  ordi* 
nary  habitation.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  the  fidds ; 
but  they  habitually  sedc  out  sombre  and  retired  places  which 
OGUoeal  the  carcases,  and  excrements  of  animals,  which,  con- 
stitute their  Sood.  One  drcumstance  proves  that  their  dis« 
agreeable  odour  is  the  effect  of  those  animal  substances  in 
a  state  of  putreEeu^tion,  in  which  they  are  continually  groping, 
and  on  which  they  feed.  This  is,  that  those  which  are  but 
just  bom,  and  have  not  yet  made  use  of  this  descripdon  of 
aliment,  have  no  unpleasant  odoilr  whatsoever.  Thus  we 
find,  that  the  office  which  may  be  assigned  to  those  inseote, 
in  the  general  economy  of  Nature,  is  to  purge  the  earth  of 
those  impurities,  whidi  the  destruction  and  dacompoddon 
of  living  beings  must  be  inoessandy  producing.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  the  larvts  of  flies,  of 
dermestes,  of  necrophori,  and  of  certain  staphylini^  &c. 

When  the  silphse  are  taken  in  the  hand,  they  cause  to 
issue  from  the  mouth  and  anus,  a  drop  of  black  and  muddy 
liquor,  the  odour  of  i^ch  is  of  the  most  abominable  atro- 
city.   This  fluid  is  not  produced  by  the  efect  of  compres- 
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skxiy  siuoe,  in  proportion  as  it  is  dried  up,  it  ii 
re-appears,  until  its  source  is  entirely  exhausted.  It  doubt* 
less  serves  to  accelerate  the  putrefaction  of  flesh,  and  to 
prepare  for  these  insects  the  nutriment  which  Nature  baa 
intended  as  most  suitable  for  their  support. 

The  lanras  of  the  silphse  live  in  the  earth,  in  dong^ulls, 
but  more  especially  in  carcases.  Here  they  are  frequently  to 
be  found  along  with  the  perfect  insects ;  they  are  also  some- 
times seen  torun  along  theground.  The  body  is  moreor  less 
elongated  in  tlie  di£Rerent  spedesi  flatted,  and  composed  of 
twelve  rings  or  segments,  terminated  laterally  by  an  angle 
tolerably  acute,  and  the  last  of  whidx  is  furnished  with  two 
conical  appendages.  They  have  six  short  feet  composed  of 
three  pieces  only.  The  last,  which  appears  to  endose  the 
tarsi,  is  termmated  by  a  single  crook.  The  head  is  small, 
and  armed  with  two  strong  jaws.  It  has  filiform  antennse, 
a  little  longer  than  the  jaws,  and  composed  of  three  articu«> 
lations  only.  These  larvm  run  with  tolerable  quickness,  and 
are  not  attached  to  their  prey  like  many  larvse,  which,  when 
they  have  consumed  their  provision,  perish.  They,  on  the 
contrary,  sedc  for  fresh  food,  and  know  how  to  provide  for 
their  new  wants.  They  bury  themsdves  under  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  undergoing  their  metamorphosis. 

If  this  genus  does  not  fiunish  a  very  great  number  of 
fioreign  species,  although  the  known  species  are  sufliciently 
great,  it  is,  doubtless,  because  in  the  warm  climates,  where 
such  insects  must  more  eq>ecially  abound,  the  naturalist  has 
not  been  tempted  to  proceed  in  search  of  them,  to  the  in* 
fecdous  and  dangerous  places  which  they  inhabit 

The  Neceophoei  are  insects  of  a  tolerably  large  suse. 
The  name  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  Fabricius,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  peculiar  habits  of  burying  the  carcases  which 
they  meet  with  to  serve  as  food  to  their  young. 

The  strong  and  disagreeable  odour  emitted  by  these  insects. 
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announces  the  places  which  they  inhabit,  and  the  substances 
on  which  they  feed.  They  answer  the  purpose,  like  a  mul* 
titude  of  other  insects,  of  consuming  rotten  flesh,  and  ex- 
crementitious  matters,  which  would  otherwise  infect  the 
atmosphere.  Instinct,  always  in  accord  with  organization, 
causes  them  to  seek  with  eagerness  the  dead  bodies  of  little 
animals,  for  the  purposes  of  food.  It  is  a  truly  interesting 
spectacle  to  see  them  attracted  from  a  considerable  distance 
by  a  cadaverous  odour,  associating  together  in  their  enter- 
prize,  combining  their  efforts,  and  peaceably  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.  Thus,  scarcely  does  the  corruption 
of  the  dead  body  of  a  mouse  or  a  mole  begin  to  be  percep- 
tible, than  they  flock  to  the  place  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
and  hoUow  the  earth  with  much  activity  around,  underneath 
the  animal,  which  sinks  into  it  insensibly,  and  without  our 
seeing  the  operators,  the  work  is  finished  before  our  eyes, 
and  the  whole  carcase  disappears.  Four  or  five  of  those 
insects  can  bury  in  this  manner  a  mole  in  the  space  of  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Then,  sheltered  from  fear  and  danger, 
they  enter  the  body  which  they  have  interred,  and  feast 
upon  it  at  their  leisure.  It  is  also  in  these  carcases  that 
the  females  deposit  their  eggs,  and  there  that  larvae  which 
proceed  from  them  are  destined  to  live. 

But  this  subject  is  so  very  interesting  that  we  cannot  thus 
briefly  dismiss  it  without  a  more  detailed  notice — and  we 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  account  of  this  curious  pheno- 
menon, given  by  Mr.  Kirby,  nor  shall  we  do  the  author 
the  injury  of  altering  his  language.    He  says, 

*^  These  beetles,  however,  in  point  of  industry,  must  yield 
the  palm  to  one  (Necrophorua  vespiUo),  whose  singular  his- 
tory was  first  detailed  by  M.  Oleditsh  in  the  Acta  of  the 
Berlin  Society  for  1752.  He  begins  by  informing  us  that 
he  had  often  remarked  that  dead  moles,  when  laid  upon  the 
ground,  especially  if  upon  loose  earth,  were  almost  sure  to 
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disappear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  often  of  twelve 
hours.  «  To  ascertain  the  cause,  he  placed  a  male  upon  one 
of  the  beds  in  his  garden.  It  had  vanished  by  the  third 
morning ;  and  on  digging  where  it  had  been  laid,  he  found 
it  buried  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  under  it  four 
beetles,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  agents  in  this  sin- 
gular inhumation.  Not  perceiving  any  thing  particular  in 
the  mole,  he  buried  it  again ;  and  on  examining  it  at  the 
end  of  six  days,  he  found  it  swarming  with  maggots,  appa- 
rently the  issue  of  the  beetles,  which  M.  Oleditsh  now  natu- 
rally concluded  had  buried  the  carcase  for  the  food  of  their 
future  young.  To  determine  those  points  more  clearly,  he 
put  four  of  these  insects  into  a  glass  vessel,  half  filled  with 
earth,  and  properly  secured,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  two  frogs.  In  less  than  twelve  hours  one  of  the  frogs 
was  interred  by  two  of  the  beetles ;  the  other  two  ran  about 
the  whole  day,  as  if  busied  in  measuring  the  dimensions  of 
the  remaining  corpse,  which  on  the  third  day  was  also  found 
buried.  He  then  introduced  a  dead  linnet.  A  pair  of  the 
beetles  were  soon  engaged  upon  the  bird.  They  began 
their  operations  by  pushing  out  the  earth  from  under  the 
body,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  for  its  reception ;  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  the  efforts  which  the  beetles  made,  by  drag- 
ging at  the  feathers  of  the  bird  from  below,  to  pull  it  into 
its  grave.  The  male  having  driven  the  female  away,  con- 
tinued the  work  alone  for  five  hours.  He  lifted  up  the  bird, 
changed  its  place,  turned  it,  and  arranged  it  in  the  grave, 
and  firom  time  to  time  came  out  of  the  hole,  mounted  upon 
it,  and  trod  it  under  foot,  and  then  retired  below  and  pulled 
it  down.  At  length,  apparently  wearied  with  this  uniater- 
rupted  labour,  it  came  forth,  and  leaned  its  head  upon  the 
earth  beside  the  bird,  without  the  smallest  motion,  as  if  to 
rest  itself,  for  a  full  hour,  when  it  again  crept  under  the 
earth.     The  next  day  in  the  morning  the  bird  was  an  inch 
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and  a  half  under  ground,  and  the  trench  remained  open  the 
whole  day,  the  corpse  Beeming  as  if  laid  out  upon  a  bier, 
surrounded  with  a  rampart  of  mould*  In  the  evening  it 
had  sunk  half  an  inch  lower,  and  in  another  day  the  work 
was  completed,  and  the  bird  covered.  M.  Oleditsh  contin- 
ued  to  add  other  small  dead  animals,  which  were  all  sooner 
or  later  buried ;  and  the  result  of  his  experiment  was,  that 
in  fifi^  days  four  beetles  had  interred,  in  the  very  small  space 
of  earth  allotted  to  them,  twelve  carcases :  vit.,  four  frogs, 
three  smaU  birds,  two  fishes,  one  mole,  and  two  grasshop- 
pers, besides  the  entrails  of  a  fish,  and  two  morsels  of  the 
lungs  of  an  ox.  In  another  experiment  a  single  beetle  buried 
a  mole  forty  times  its  own  weight  and  bulk  in  two  days.  It 
is  plain  that  all  this  labour  is  incurred  for  the  sake  of  placing 
in  security  the  future  young  of  these  industrious  insects,  along 
with  a  necessary  provision  of  fiood.  One  mole  would  have 
sufficed  a  long  time  for  the  repast  of  the  beetles  themsdves, 
and  th^  could  have  more  conveniently  fed  upon  it  above 
ground  than  below.  But  if  they  had  left  thus  exposed  the 
carcase  in  which  their  eggs  were  deposited,  both  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  imminent  risk  <^  being  destroyed  at  a 
mouthful,  by  the  first  fox  or  kite  that  chanced  to  espy 
them.'' 

The  same  learned  author  observes,  that  this  insect  must  of 
necessity  be  gifted  with  a  very  acute  sense  of  smelling, 
enables  it  to  scent  out  putrid  carcases  at  a  remarkable 
tance.  Wbat  seem  to  him  to  be  the  organs  of  smeU  we  have 
already  noticed  in  our  Supplement  on  Insects  in  General. 

The  larvae  of  the  neorophori  are  long,  of  a  greyish  white, 
with  the  head  brown.  Their  body  is  composed  of  twelve 
rings,  furnished  anteriorly  at  their  upper  part,  with  a  small 
scaly  plate  of  a  ferrugineous  brown.  The  plates  of  the  last 
rings  are  provided  with  small  elevated  points.  The  head  is 
hard,  «caly,  armed   with  mandibles  tolcraUy  strong  and 
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trenchant.  They  have  six  scaly  feet,  very  short,  attached  to 
the  first  three  rings  of  the  body.  When  arrived  at  their  full 
growth  they  sink  into  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a 
foot*  form  for  themselves  a  sort  of  oval  box,  which  they 
invest  with  a  kind  of  gluey  substance  to  consolidate  its  pa- 
rietes,  and  there  they  become  changed  into  the  nymph-state. 
The  perfect  insect  comes  out  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks. 
The  Neceodes  are  closely  allied  to  the  last  sub-eenus,  and 

Passing  over  the  intervening  divisions,  which  present 
nothing  worthy  of  remark,  we  come  to  the  genus  Nittdula, 
a  name  derived  from  nitidus  (shining),  and  given  to  these 
insects  by  Fabricius,  for  no  very  assignable  cause.  It  is  but 
little  suited  to  them  in  reference  to  their  external  forms,  but 
M.  Latreille  has  retained  it  in  consequence  of  the  generality 
of  its  adoption. 

The  Nitidulfls  differ  from  Silpha  in  their  bifid  mandibles, 
and  toothless  jaws ;  from  Dermestes  in  the  same  mandibles, 
the  antennae,  the  figure  and  proportions  of  the  articulations 
of  the  tarsi,  and  the  general  form  of  the  body.  They  ap- 
proximate more  to  the  peltis  of  Fabricius,  to  Colobicus,.to 
Byturus,  and  to  Cercus. 

The  nitidulae  are  found  in  carcases,  or  dried  animal  sub- 
stances, under  the  rotten  bark  of  old  trees,  in  mushrooms,  and 
even  upon  flowers.  The  species  which  frequent  flowers  fly 
nKNre  frequently  than  those  which  are  found  on  carcases,  or 
under  the  bark  of  trees.  The  sombre,  obscure,  or  at  all 
events  not  very  brilliant  odours  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nitidulae,  contrast  a  little  with  the  generic  name  which  they 
have  received.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  notwithstanding 
its  unsuitableness,  that  its  retention  was  more  judidous  than 
the  substitution  of  another,  which,  without  adding  to  our 
knowledge,  always  tends  to  increase  a  confusion  in  nomen- 
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clature,  which  unfortunately  exists  already  in  a  far  too  great 
degree. 

The  larvae  of  Nitidulee  very  much  resemble  those  of 
Silpha.  Their  body  is  flatted,  of  an  oval  elongated  form, 
composed  of  twelve  rings,  terminated  laterally  in  a  rather 
acute  angle.  The  last  ring,  similar  to  that  of  the  larve  of 
Silpha,  is  furnished  with  two  small  conical  appendages. 
These  larvas  have  six  short  and  scaly  feet.  When  arrived  at 
their  full  growth  they  bury  themselves  in  the  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  undergoing  their  metamorphoses.  The  nitidulse 
constitute  altogether  a  very  numerous  genus.  When  the  sap 
flows  from  wounds  in  a  tree,  it  is,  says  Mr.  Kirby,  attended 
by  various  beetles,  and  among  others,  the  nitidulae  are  very 
busy  in  this  way.  Their  operations  prevent  the  tree  from 
healing  as  soon  as  it  otherwise  might  do.  If  the  bark  be 
any  where  separated  from  the  wood,  these  subcortical  insects 
are  sure  to  take  their  station  inside  it,  and  prevent  a  re-union 
of  the  bark  and  tree.  The  nitidtda  grisea  is  remarkable  for 
its  ravages  in  this  kind.  These  insects  will  devour  the  wood 
of  the  willow  and  sallow,  which  in  the  course  of  time  are 
hollowed  to  such  an  extent  by  those  depredators,  as  to  be 
very  easily  blown  down. 

The  Byturi  have  very  great  relations  with  the  last  iben- 
tioned  insects,  and  also  with  the  Cerci,  differing,  however, 
from  the  latter,  in  the  length  of  their  elytra,  which  cover 
almost  entirely  the  major  part  of  the  abdomen.  They  are 
very  commonly  found  on  flowers  in  the  spring  season, 
throughout  all  Europe. 

The  Uacne  was  at  first  confounded  with  his  Ips,  by  Fa^ 
bridus,  a  genus  of  Coleoptera  very  different  from  it.  •  These 
insects  creep  upon  the  earth,  or  sand,  and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  under  stones. 

The  Debmestes  are  insects  which  have  been  for  a  long 
time  known  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  which  their  larv« 
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commit  upon  articles  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  The  per- 
fect insect  seems  to  live  only  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  its 
final  destination.  It  is  often  found  on  flowers,  and  if  it  fre- 
quents animal  substances,  it  is  more  with  the  design  of  depo- 
siting its  eggs  there  than  to  commit  any  fresh  depredations. 
The  voracity  of  the  larvse  of  Dermestes  is  especially  destruc- 
tive to  cabinets  of  natural  historv,  and  collections  of  furs. 
They  entirely  destroy  the  birds,  the  quadrupeds,  the  insects, 
and  all  other  prepared  animals  which  are  preserved  in  such 
places.  They  destroy  furs,  from  which  they  cause  the  hairs 
to  fall,  and  even  gnaw  the  skin  itself.  They  also  attack  the 
carcases  of  animals  of  every  species  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fields,  and  consume  all  the  fleshy  substance  and  tendinous 
parts,  dissecting  them  even  to  the  bone,  and  reducing  them 
to  complete  skeletons.  They  are  to  be  found  in  offices,  cup- 
boards, and  in  short,  in  every  place  which  may  conceal  the 
animal  food  which  is  suitable  to  their  constitutions.  Bacon, 
feathers,  horn  which  may  have  been  left  for  a  long  time  in 
drawers,  are  not  spared  by  these  robbers.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  guard  against  their  ravages.  They  escape  research 
in  consequence  of  their  minuteness,  and  their  perseverance 
bids  defiance  to  precaution. 

The  majority  of  the  Dermestes  seek  out  retired  places,  and 
generally  such  as  are  neglected  and  dirty,  and  seem  to  shun 
the  impression  of  the  light.  They  are  attached  to  repose, 
and  seldom  put  themselves  in  motion  but  when  they  are  dis- 
turbed by  any  noise  around  them,  or  touch  those  bodies 
which  contain  them.  They  are  seldom  seen  on  the  surface  of 
such  bodies.  Buried  in  the  interior,  they  withdraw  them- 
selves from  our  regards,  and  seem  to  quit  their  retreat  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Their  gait  is  timid  and  uncertain. 
When  we  are  habituated  to  reflect  on  the  external  signs  of 
those  passions  which  predominate  over  ourselves,  and  con- 
sider the  Dermestes,  at  the  slightest  aspect  of  danger,  run- 
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ning  backwards  and  forwards,  and  endeavouring  to  escape  i 
at  the  least  touch  suspending  its  walk,  or  drawing  back  its 
antennae  and  feet,  remaining  obstinately  in  a  state  of  feigned 
death  y  and  wishing  to  impose,  by  an  appearance  of  firmness, 
or  deceive  by  stratagem  ;  we  may  fancy  that  we  recogpnize  all 
the  combined  movements  which  fear  and  reflection  can  inspire 
in  the  principle  of  self-preservation. 

The  body  of  the  larvae  of  these  insects  is  not  very  hairy, 
and  is  composed  of  twelve  very  distinct  rings.  They  have  a 
scaly  head,  provided  with  very  hard  and  trenchant  mandi- 
bles. They  have  six  scaly  feet,  terminated  by  a  claw.  The 
extremity  of  their  body  is  remarkable  for  a  tuft  of  very  long 
hairs.  They  have  two  antennae,  and  some  very  short  barbies. 
They  change  their  skin  several  times,  and  the  spoils  remain 
entire.  When  they  are  about  to  change  into  nymphs,  they 
seek  some  retired  place,  contract  their  bodies,  and  without 
wearing  any  shell,  change  into  the  perfect  insect  in  the  course 
of  some  little  time.  It  is  towards  the  end  of  summer  that 
these  larvae  acquire  their  full  growth,  and  then  cause  the 
greatest  degree  of  destruction  in  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  in  furrieries. 

It  would  be  very  much  to  be  desired  to  discover  efficad* 
ous  means  of  removing  the  Dermestes,  and  other  destructive 
insects,  from  collections  of  animals  exposed  to  their  ravages. 
All  dealers  in  objects  of  natural  history  imagine,  or  pretend, 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  secrets,  the  efficacy  of  which, 
according  to  them,  is  always  infallible.  But  every  one  is 
aware  of  the  small  degree  of  confidence  which  ought  to  be 
reposed  in  every  thing  which  is  announced  as  a  secret. 
Nevertheless,  a  French  apothecary,  M.  Becceur,  has  invented 
something  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  tried  with  sufficient 
success  to  merit  a  preference,  and  obtain  publicity.  Its  pre- 
paration is  this : — ^Take  of  quick  lime  half  an  ounce,  of  salt 
of  urtar  a  drachm  and  a  half,  of  camphor  five  drachms,  of 
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arsenic  four  ounces,  of  white  soap  four  ounces;  dissolve 
the  camphor  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine ;  pound 
up  the  soap  along  with  it,  and  preserve  the  whole  mixture 
in  a  glass  vessel,  properly  stopped,  to  be  used  as  occasion 
may  require. 

The  Byrrhi  are  oval,  almost  globular  insects,  which  have 
very  great  relations  with  Dermestes,  Anthrenus,  and  Sphe- 
ridium,  being  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the  form  of 
their  antennae.  When  these  insects  are  touched,  they  with- 
draw their  head  into  the  corslet,  apply  their  antennae  and 
feet  against  the  body,  and  counterfeit  death.  They  remain 
for  some  time  in  this  position,  after  which  they  resume  their 
walk.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  fields,  on  the  edges  of 
roads,  and  other  such  like  places.  They  very  rarely  employ 
their  wings. 

The  most  common  species  of  this  genus  is  Byrrhus  pilula^ 
which  is  found  throughout  Europe,  in  fields  and  pathways, 
and  in  sandy  places. 

The  Hetebocebi  frequent  the  borders  of  marshes,  and 
dig  holes  there  with  their  feet  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
themselves.  But  they  very  speedily  come  out  of  them  if  the 
earth  about  them  be  disturbed. 

The  Oeoeissi  have  some  relations  with  Byrrhus.  They 
are  very  small  insects,  and  seem  to  frequent^  by  preference, 
humid  and  aquatic  situations. 

We  have  now  noticed  all  that  is  of  any  popular  interest 
in  this  extensive  family  of  Cioleoptera ;  but  as  our  readers 
will  see,  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  passing  oVer 
many  of  its  sub-genera,  as  afibrding  no  materials  for  this 
portion  of  our  work. 


THE   FIFTH   FAMILY 


OF  TU£ 


PENTAMEROUS  COLEOPTERA. 


Palpicobkes 


Present  us,  like  the  preceding,  with  antennae  terminating  in 
a  knob,  and  usually  perfoliate,  but  with  nine  articulations 
at  the  most  in  all,  inserted  on  the  lateral  and  advanced  edges 
of  the  head,  but  little  longer  than  it  and  the  maxillary 
palpi,  and  often  even  shprter  than  these  latter  organs.  The 
chin  is  large  and  buckler-formed. 

The  body  is,  in  general,  ovoid,  or  hemispherical,  gibbous, 

or  arched.     The  feet  are  in  many  adapted  for  swimming, 

V  and  have  then  but  four  or  five  very  distinct  articulations, 

but  the  first  of  which  is  miich  shorter  than  the  following ;  all 

the  articulations  are  entire. 

Those  whose  feet  are  proper  for  swimming,  with  the  first 
articulation  of  the  tarsi  much  shorter  than  the  following, 
and  whose  joints  are  entirely  corneous,  will  compose  a  first 
tribe,  that  of  hydrophili,  which  embrace  the  genus 

Hydrophilus  of  Geoffroy. 

Linnaeus  has  formed  of  it  but  a  single  division  (the  first) 
of  his  genus  Dytiacua;  but  the  anatomy  of  these  insects 
differs  essentially.  The  digestive  canal  of  the  hydrophili 
has  much  analogy  from  its  length,  exceeding  four  or  five 
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times  that  of  the  body>  and  from  its  contexture,  to  that  of 
the  lamellioomeSy  and  does  not  approach  to  that  of  the 
carnivorous  coleoptera,  but  in  the  relation  of  the  biliary 
vessels.  They  have  neither  the  natatory  bladder,  nor  the 
excrementitious  apparatus,  which  characterizes  the  hydro- 
canthari.  In  the  females  alone,  this  apparatus  is  replaced 
by  the  organs  secreting  the  matter,  which  is  proper  to  form 
the  cocoon  which  encloses  the  eggs,  and  the  anus  presents, 
for  this  effect,  two  filaments.  In  fine,  the  masculine  genital 
organs  have  the  greatest  relations  with  those  of  the  coleop- 
tera of  the  preceding  family.* 

Some,  whose  body  is  sometimes  oval,  oblong  and  de- 
pressed, or  elongated  and  narrow,  with  the  corslet  uneven, 
and  contracted  posteriorly,  the  legs  slender,  furnished  with 
small  spurs,  and  the  tarsi  filiform,  little  or  feebly  ciliate, 
and  terminated  by  two  strong  crooks,  have  antennae  (always 
composed  of  nine  articulations,)  finishing  in  a  knob,  almost 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  slightly  perfoliate,  or 
almost  solid,  and  the  extremity  of  the  mandibles  entire  or 
terminated  by  a  single  tooth.  These  palpicomes  are  all  very 
small,  swim  little  or  badly,  inhabit  stagnant  waters,  'and 
sometimes  remove  from  them,  to  conceal  themselves  in  th$ 
earth,  or  under  stones.  They  compose  the  family  of  the 
Helophoridea  of  Dr.  Leach,  a  denomination  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  genus  Elophorus  of  Fabricius. 

In  some,  the  length  of  the  maxillary  palpi  does  not 
exceed  that  of  the  antennae,  or  is  even  inferior  to  it.  The 
chaperon  is  entire,  or  without  any  remarkable  emargination. 

Sometimes  the  maxillary  palpi  are  terminated  by  an  arti- 
culation which  is  thicker  and  ovaliform. 

*  **  The  conformation  and  structure  of  the  male  genital  organs  of  the 
palpicomes  fully  justify  the  place  which  M.  Latreille  has  assigned 
them  in  the  entomological  scale."  (Leon.  Dufour»  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  VI. 
p.  172.) 
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Elophorus,  Fab.    Silpha,  Lin.    Dermestesy  Geoff.    Hi/- 

drophiliiSy  D.  6. 

Have  the  body  oval,  the  corslet  transverse,  and  the  eyes 
but  little  raised.  These  are  the  Elophori  of  Fabridus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  following  sub-genera. 

Hydrochus,  Germ.  ElaphoruSy  Fab., 

Which  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding,  only  by  their 
narrow  and  elongated  form,  the  corslet  in  a  long  square, 
and  the  prominence  of  their  eyes.* 

Sometimes  the  maxillary  palpi  terminate  in  the  manner 
of  an  awl,  or  by  a  more  slender^  short,  and  conical  arti- 
culation. 

OcHTHEBius,  Leach.  Germ.    ElapkomSf  Fab.    Hydr^ena, 

Illig.  Latr. 

The  corslet  is  almost  semi^rbicular.-f* 

In  others,  the  maxillary  palpi,  terminated  by  an  articu- 
lation larger  than  the  preceding,  in  the  form  of  a  spindle, 
and  pointed  at  the  end,  are  much  longer  than  the  antennse 
imd  the  head.  The  chaperon  is  strongly  emarginate.  They 
have  otherwise  the  appearance  of  the  ochthebii. 

HrnBANA,  Kugel,  Leach.} 
The  other  Hydrophilii  have  the  body  ovoid,  or  almost 

*  Elophortu  eiangahu,  Fab.;— J?.  erenaHu^  ejusd.;— J?,  brevity  Gyll. 
See  Germ.  Insect.  Spec.  Nov.  I.  p.  90. 

f  E,  PygnucuSf  Fab. ;  Hydr€aia  riparia^  Latr.; — BpbncBwa  WMurgipaBtiu, 
Latr. ;  Ehphorus  marimUf  Gyll.    See  Grerm.  ibkL  p.  90. 

X  E,  mtntnitif,  Fab.  Gyll.;  Hjfdntna  riparia^  Kugel;  J?.  Umgfpalpit, 
Scbcenh.  Germ.  Faun.  Insect.  Europ.  VIII.  6.  See  for  the  other  qiecics, 
Germ.  Insect  No?.  Spec.  I.  p.  93. 
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hemispherical,  and  generally  convex  at  gibbous,  with  the  cor- 
slet always  more  broad  than  long,  and  smooth,  the  legs  termi- 
nated by  strong  spurs,  and  the  tarsi  very  frequently  ciliated. 
The  extremity  of  their  mandibles  presents  two  teeth.  They 
embrace  the  family  of  the  Hydrophilidea  of  Dr.  Leach, 
or  the  genus  hydrophilus  of  Fabricius. 

Some  have  but  six  articulations  in  the  antennss,  and  their 
chaperon  is  emarginated.     Such  are 

Spercheus,  Fab. 

Spercheus  emarginatu8y  Fab.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ. 
XCI.  4.  M.  Bourdon,  a  French  naturalist,  who  is  at 
present  exploring  the  States  of  the  Republic  of  Columbia, 
first  discovered  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

In  the  following,  the  antennse  are  always  composed  of 
eight  or  nine  articulations,  and  the  chaperon  is  entire,  or 
slightly  concave  at  the  anterior  edge. 

One  species  which  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  our 
friend  Dr.  Leach,  presents  some  singular  characters,  which 
have  determined  me  to  consider  this  insect  as  the  type  of  a 
new  sub-genus,*  that  of 

Olobaria, 

Which  I  shall  name  thus,  because  its  body  is  almost  sphe- 
rical, compressed  laterally,  and  it  appears  capable  of  putting 
itself  into  a  ball,  after  the  manner  of  the  agathidii.     Its 

*  It  teems  to  come  more  naturally  near  the  Beroius  of  Dr.  Leach ; 
bat  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  articulations  in  the  antennae,  I  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  place  it  immediately  after  the  SpercheL  One  might, 
bowerer,  reverse  this  order,  commencing  with  this  sub-genera,  which 
have  nine  articuktions  in  the  antennse,  and  terminating  by  those  in 
which  they  have  one  and  three  less,  or  by  Globaria  and  Spercheus. 
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antennae  appear  to  me  to  be  composed  of  but  eight  articula- 
tions, the  fifth  of  which  is  dilated  in  the  manner  of  a  spine 
at  the  internal  side,  the  following  in  an  inverted  cone,  elon- 
gated, the  seventh  cylindrical,  and  the  last  or  eight,  conical. 
These  last  articulations  form  a  very  elongated  knob,  almost 
cylindrical,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  The  maxillary 
palpi  are  a  little  shorter  than  the  antennas.  The  eyes  are 
bulky  and  projecting.  The  corslet  is  almost  semi-lunar. 
The  elytra  embrace  the  abdomen  entirely.  The  breast  is 
without  a  sternal  spine.  The  four  posterior  legs,  have  at 
their  extremity  a  bundle  of  silky  hairs,  almost  as  long  as 
the  tarsus.  The  scutellum  is  small,  and  in  an  elongated  and 
nam>w  triangle. 

The  only  known  species  (G.  Leachii)  is  small  and  exotic. 
I  believe  it  comes  from  South  America. 

All  the  other  hydrophillii  have  nine  articulations  to  the 
antennas,  and  the  knob  is  ovaliform  or  ovoid.  The  body 
is  not  susceptible  of  being  contracted  into  a  ball. 

The  largest  species  have  the  two  intermediate  articulations 
of  the  antennary  knob,  or  the  seventh  and  eighth,  in  the 
form  of  a  kidney,  or  irregular  crescent,  obtuse  at  one  of 
their  ends,  elongated,  arched,  and  pointed  at  the  other,  with 
a  vacancy  or  remarkable  separation  between  them  ;  the  first 
of  this  knob  is  cupular,  more  elongated  on  the  anterior  side. 
The  middle  of  the  sternum  is  raised  into  a  keel,  and  ter- 
minates posteriorly  in  a  point,  more  or  less  long  and  very 
sharp.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  longer  than  the  antennae, 
with  the  last  articulation  shorter  than  the  preceding.  The 
tarsi,  especially  the  last,  are  compressed,  garnished  with  a 
fringe  of  hairs  on  the  internal  side,  and  terminated  by  two 
generally  small  crooks,  unequal  and  uniudented  below.  The 
scutellum  is  tolerably  large. 

These  species  will  compose  the  genus. 
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Hydrophilus    (properly  so  called),     Geoff.    Fab.     Leach. 

DytiscuSf  Lin. 

Here  the  sternal  spine  is  strongly  prolonged  behind.  The 
last  articulation  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  is  dilated 
in  the  manner  of  a  triangular  palette.  The  scutellum  is 
large.  These  are  the  Hydrous  of  Dr.  Leach.  Zool.  Misc. 
IIL  p.  94. 

The  larvae  resemble  a  sort  of  worms,  soft,  with  a  conical 
and  elongated  form,  provided  with  six  feet ;  with  the  head 
tolerably  large,  scaly,  more  convex  underneath  than  above, 
and  armed  with  strong  and  crooked  mandibles.  They  respire 
by  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  They  are  very 
voracious  and  injurious  to  ponds,  by  devouring  the  spawn. 

H.  piceuSy  Fab.  Oliv.  Col.  III.  39.  1.  !.«  is  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  oval,  of  a  dark  brown,  polished,  as  it  were,  or 
incrusted  with  a  varnish,  with  the  knob  of  the  antennae 
partly  reddish,  and  some  striae,  not  greatly  marked,  on  the 
elytra,  the  posterior  extremity  of  which  is  rounded,  exter- 
nally, and  prolonged  into  a  little  tooth  at  the  external  angle. 

It  swims  and  flies  remarkably  well,  but  walks  badly.  Its 
sternal  point  may  sometimes  wound  when  held  in  the  hand 
and  allowed  the  liberty  of  moving. 

The  anus  of  the  female  has  two  filaments,  with  which  she 
forms  an  ovoid  shell,  surmounted  with  a  point,  in  the  form 
of  an  arched  horn,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  Its  external 
tissue  is  a  gummy  paste,  liquid  at  first,  and  subsequently 
hardening  and  becoming  impenetrable  to  water.  The  eggs 
which  it  envelopes  are  disposed  there  with  symmetry,  and 
held  together  by  a  sort  of  white  down.  These  eggs  float  on 
the  water. 

The  larva  is  depressed,  blackish,  wrinkled,  with  the  head 
of  a  reddish  brown,  smooth,  round,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  backwards.     This  faculty   afibrds  it   the  means  of 
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seizing  the  small  shell-fish,  which  swim  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Its  back  serves  it  as  a  sort  of  resting,  and  in 
this  sort  of  table  it  breaks  the  shells,  and  devours  the  ani- 
mals which  they  enclose.  The  body  of  these  larvae  becomes 
flaccid  when  they  are  taken  up.  They  swim  with  facility, 
and  have,  underneath  the  anus,  two  fleshy  appendages, 
which  serve  to  sustain  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
head  being  under,  when  they  come  there  to  respire.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Miger,  who  has  furnished  us  with  these  obser- 
vations, (Ann.  du  Mus.  de  FHist.  Nat.  XIV.  441.)  other 
larvae  of  the  hydrophili  are  deprived  of  these  appradages, 
and  do  not  swim,  and  suspend  themselves  like  the  preceding. 
The  females  of  these  species  swim  with  difficulty,  and  carry 
their  ^gs  under  the  abdomen  in  a  silken  tissue ;  but  these 
species  belong  to  the  last  sub-genera  of  this  tribe. 

That  of  the  hydraphilus  proper,  of  Dr.  Leach,  is  com- 
posed of  species  whose  tarsi  are  identical  in  both  sexes,  and 
not  dilated,  whose  pectoral  spine  terminates  with  the  poater- 
num,  and  whose  scutellum  is  proportionally  smaller.* 

In  all  the  following  hydrophilii,  the  two  intermediate 
articulations  of  the  knob  of  the  antennae  are  perfectly  trans- 
verse, of  a  regular  form,  not  prolonged  in  the  manner  of  a 
tooth,  at  one  of  their  ends,  and  without  a  vacancy  between 
them.  The  last  is  obtuse  or  rounded  at  the  esid.  The 
breast  presents  neither  keel  nor  spine.  The  tarsi  are  much 
less  adapted  for  swimming,  little  or  not  at  all  dliate,  and 
terminated  by  large  crooks  equal  and  simple. 

Those  whose  maxillary  palpi  are  much  longer  than  the 
antennae,  with  the  last  articulation  shorter  than  the  pie- 

•  Refer  to  the  Hydroiis  of  Dr.  Leach,  betide  ptonit,  the  following 
tpeciet  of  Fabricius :  ater^  o&oaeeui^  f^fijp^  &c.  Those  which  the  latter 
names  carabo'ideit  eiSpdeut,  &c  are  the  hydrophilii  proper  of  the  Es^gUsb 
naturalist. 
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ceding,  ovoid,  cylindrical,  whose  body  is  but  little  raised, 
with  the  end  of  the  elytra  truncated,  or  very  obtuse,  compose 
the  genus, 

LiMNEBius  of  Dr.  Leach. 

Those  whose  maxillary  palpi  are  but  little  longer  than  the 
antennae,  with  the  last  articulation  as  long,  or  longer  than  the 
preceding,  almost  ovaliform,  and  whose  body  is  gibbous,  are 
comprised  by  the  same  English  naturalist  in  two  other  ge- 
nera.   The  one,  that  of 

Hydbeobius, 

Has  the  eyes  depressed,  or  but  little  convex.  The  anterior 
extremity  c^  the  head  is  not  narrowed  abruptly,  and  the  base 
of  the  corslet  is  of  the  breadth  of  that  of  the  elytra.+ 

BSBOSUS 

Have,  OD  the  contrary,  very  prominent  eyes,  the  anterior  ex- 
tremis of  the  head  abruptly  narrowed,  and  the  corslet  more 
narrow  at  its  base  than  the  elytra.  The  body  is  very  gib- 
bous.    (jET.  luridWf  Fab.) 

The  second  tribe,  Sph<ebidiota,  is  formed  of  terrestrial 
palpioomes,  with  tarsi  composed  of  five  very  distinct  articu- 
lations, and  the  first  at  least  as  long  as  the  following.  The 
maxillary  palpi  are  a  little  shorter  than  the  antennae,  with 
the  third  articulation  larger,  inflated,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
reversed  cone.    The  maxillary  lobes  are  membranous. 

The  body  is  almost  hemispherical,  with  the  presternum 
prolonged  into  a  point  at  its  posterior  extremity,  and  the  legs 
spinous.  The  anterior  ones  are  palmate,  or  digitate  in  the 
large  species.  The  antennae  are  always  composed  of  nine 
articulations,  or  simply  of  eight,  if  we  consider  the  last  as 

*  H.  griseutf  truncatellui^  Fab. 
•\  H*  acarabocouUs,  meUmocephaiuit  &c. 
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an  appendage  of  the  preceding.  (See  JElater  and  many 
other  genera  of  coleoptera.) 

These  insects  are  small,  and  inhabit  dung  and  other  ex- 
crementitious  substances.  Some  species  remain  near  the 
edge  of  waters. 

They  compose  the  genus, 

SpHiCBiDiuM,  of  Fabricius, 

But  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  separate  many  species, 
which  Olivier  has  already  done.  Dr.  Leach  even  retains  only 
those  in  which  the  anterior  tarsi  are  dilated  in  the  males. 
Such  is, 

Dermestes  scaraboeoidesy  Lin. ;  Oliv.  Col.  II.  15,  1  and  3, 
II.  ii.  It  is  of  a  shining  black,  smooth,  with  the  scutellum 
elongated,  the  feet  very  spinous,  a  spot  of  blood-red  on  the 
base  of  each  elytrum,  and  their  extremity  reddish.  These 
spots  diminish,  or  are  obliterated  in  many  individuals. 

The  species  whose  tarsi  are  similar  in  the  two  sexes,  and  in 
which  the  knob  of  the  antennae  is  loosely  imbricated,  compose 
the  genus  Cercydion  of  this  naturalist.  We  might,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  form  of  the  legs,  the  disposition  of 
their  spines  or  denticulations,  divide  the  sphoeridia  into 
many  other  sections,  which  would  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
species,  the  number  of  which  appears  to  have  been  too  much 
multiplied. 
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The  first  tribe  of  this  family,  the  Hydrophilii,  is  com- 
posed of  the  great  genus  Hydrophilus,  which  Geoffroy 
separated  under  this  name  from  the  Dythcua  of  Linnaeus. 
They  form  a  genus  composed  of  a  good  many  species,  the 
major  part  of  which  inhabit  Europe.  Some  of  them  are  of 
large  size ;  others  under  the  middle  size.  The  colours  of  all 
are  obscure,  or  of  no  great  brilliancy. 

These  insects  are  found  in  fresh  waters,  in  lakes,  rarely  in 
rivers,  but  most  frequently  in  marshes  and  ponds.  They 
swim  tolerably  quick,  but  with  less  celerity  than  the  Dytisci. 
It  is  usually  at  the  approach  of  night  that  they  issue  from 
the  water  to  fly  and  transport  themselves  from  one  marsh  or 
pond  to  another.  Accordingly  these  insects  are  found,  as 
well  as  all  those  oif  the  tribe  of  Hydrocanthari^  in  the 
smallest  collections  of  water,  even  in  those  which  are  formed 
by  rain  in  the  inequalities  of  the  soil.  They  make  a  hum- 
ming sound  as  they  fly  along,  similar  to  that  made  by  the 
Scarabcei. 

Degeer  has  informed  us,  that  the  Hydrophili,  as  well  as 
the  Dytisciy  are  carnivorous,  and  very  voracious,  and  that 
they  live  on  such  other  aquatic  and  terrestrial  insects  as  they 
can  catch.     This  fact,  which  the  examination  of  the  internal 

VOL.  XIV,  2   F 
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parts  of  these  insects  would  seem  to  contradict,  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  confirmed  by  M.  Felix  Miger,  in  a  Memoir  on  the 
Metamorphoses  of  the  Hydrophili,  inserted  in  the  14th  Vol. 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Paris. 
He  has  fed,  for  more  than  a  month,  the  H,  carabaides  with 
wat«r- snails.  He  has  also  seen  H.  piceua  devour,  with  avi- 
dity, these  same  mollusca  and  aquatic  larvae.  But  he  also 
remarks,  according  to  his  own  actual  observations,  that  its 
principal  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants,  which  might  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  is  carnivorous  only  from  circumstances, 
or  rather  that  it  is  omnivorous.  Its  intestinal  canal  has  been 
opened,  which  is  very  long,  and  it  has  always  been  found 
filled  with  the  debris  of  vegetable  substances. 

In  the  larvae,  on  the  contrary,  the  intestines  are  so  shwt, 
that  they  do  not  exceed  in  length  that  of  the  ^tire  body. 
The  hydrophili,  in  the  perfect  state,  have  an  additicHud  attri- 
bute, which  characterizes  the  herbivorous  insects.  This  is, 
that  they  are  provided  with  two  very  long  cqeca,  which  end 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  near  the  anus,  and  are  folded  on  them- 
selves, in  a  spiral  figure,  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  nature  and  form  of  the  masticatory  apparatus  also 
seem  to  furnish  a  fresh  proof  that  these  cokoptera  are  her- 
bivorous. Yet  some  insects,  though  herbivorous,  are  found 
to  be  provided  with  solid  jaws,  and  strongly  denticulated* 

Although  the  hydrophili  can  live  a  \oag  time  under  water, 
they  are,  neverthdess,  obliged  to  respire  the  air  from  time 
to  time.  They  bring  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  to  arrive  there  they  have  only  to  hold  their  feet  in  a  state 
of  repose,  and  sufier  themselves  to  float.  Being  lighter  than 
the  water,  they  swim  above  it  at  once.  The  hinder  part  of 
the  body  is  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  seen 
a  little  above  it.  They  then  raise  their  elytra  a  little,  or 
lower  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  it  forms  a  vacancy 
between  the  elytra,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  whidi 
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thus  remains  dry.  The  external  air  then  penetrates  easily 
between  the  elytra  and  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  air  easily 
enters  there.  It  is  carried  to  the  stigmata  placed  underneath 
the  elytra,  along  the  two  sides  of  the  abdomen.  When  the 
insect  is  desirous  of  returning  to  the  bottom  of  the  water^  it 
quickly  approaches  the  abdomen  to  the  elytra,  and  stops  at 
the  same  time  the  vacancy  which  is  between  them,  so  that 
the  water  can  never  penetrate  it. 

Lyonnet  has  informed  us  of  a  very  singular  fact,  the  truth 
of  which  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted,  after  the  excellent  ob- 
servations of  the  naturalist,  whom  we  have  quoted  a  little 
above.  It  is,  that  these  insects  can  spin,  and  make  a  sort  of 
nest  or  shell  of  silk,  of  an  ovoid  figure,  in  which  they  lay 
and  enclose  their  eggs.  Degeer  has  found  similar  nests  float- 
ing on  the  water,  and  filled  with  eggs,  from  which  there 
issue  forth  small  larvae,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  than  those  of  hydrophilus  or  dytiscus. 

He  was  never  able  to  catch  the  moment  in  which  they  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  shells  of  this  kind,  but  Lyon- 
net was  more  fortunate,  and  informs  us  that  he  has  beheld 
the  insect  working  at  these  shells,  that  it  makes  them  with 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  that  it  adds  a  sort  of  brown 
horn,  a  little  curved,  and  solid.  The  use  of  this  horn  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  to  retain  the  shell,  when  a  gust  of  wind, 
or  any  other  accident  might  overturn  it. 

These  facts,  as  well  as  some  others,  are  well  developed  in 
the  memoir  of  M.  Miger.  He  speaks  at  first  of  the  mode 
of  sexual  intercourse  in  the  hydrophili,  which  takes  place  in 
the  usual  manner  of  other  insects ;  but  the  male  crooks  him- 
self to  the  external  edge  of  the  elytra  of  the  female,  and 
supports  himself  by  means  of  the  last  articulation  of  the 
anterior  tarsi,  which  is  formed  like  a  triangular  palette,  or  a 
trowel.  This  observer  was  witness  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  female  lays  its  eggs,  and  the  singular  shell  which  encloses 
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them.  We  shall  translate  his  account  of  these  phenomena, 
as  the  subject  is  one  of  very  great  curiosity  and  interest. 

**  I  beheld  her  attach  herself  to  the  reverse  side  of  a  leaf, 
which  was  floating  on  the  water,  place  herself  across  it,  and 
elongating  her  first  pairs  of  feet,  rest  them  on  the  upper  part 
of  this  leaf,  and  on  each  side,  so  as  to  make  it  assume  a  slight 
curve.  The  abdomen  was  strongly  applied  to  the  reverse 
of  this  leaf,  and  there  were  left  visible  at  its  extremity,  two 
appendages,  which  advanced  and  retired  with  quickness,  and 
from  which  there  appeared  to  issue  forth  a  white  and  gummy 
fluid.  This  fluid  was  the  principle  of  the  shell,  and  the 
appendages  were  the  instruments  of  spinning  in  the  hydro- 
philus.  Considering  these  instruments  more  attentivdy,  I 
saw  that  they  deposited  here  and  there,  under  the  leaf, 
around  the  abdomen,  and  without  passing  it,  some  silvery 
threads,  which  applied  successively  on  each  other,  formed  a 
small  semi-circular  pouch,  in  which  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  was,  as  it  were,  engaged.  At  the  end  of  about  ten 
minutes,  the  hydrophilus,  yrithdrawing  its  feet  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaf,  turned  itself  round  quickly,  and  placed  its 
head  below,  without,  on  that  account,  taking  away  from  the 
shell  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 

In  this  new  position  the  insect  kept  itself  nearly  motion- 
less, the  four  anterior  feet  being  extended,  and  the  two 
others  strongly  attached  underneath  the  leaf,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  shell.  During  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  I 
distinguished  easily  through  the  tissue,  all  the  movements  of 
the  spinning  instrument.  It  was  a  pencil  or  brush,  with  two 
slips,  or  thin  tufts,  which  proceeded  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  much  agility,  in  the  interior  of  the 
shell,  and  which  invested  the  parietes  and  the  external  edges 
of  it  with  this  gummy  fluid  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
This  shell  worked  in  this  manner,  and  always  inside,  grew, 
thickened,  and  finally  became  so  compact,  that  it  was  no 
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longer  possible  for  me  to  distinguish  the  movements  of  the 
spinneret.  In  the  mean  time  some  small  bubbles  of  air  com- 
menced to  escape  from  the  interior  of  the  shell ;  I  thought 
that  it  was  the  eggs  which  occasioned  this  displacement ;  in 
fact,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  hydrophilus  removed  its 
abdomen  from  the  extremity  of  its  elytra,  I  approached  to 
it  a  strong  magnifier,  and  I  perceived  distinctly  small  oblong 
and  whitish  bodies,  which  were  placed  side  by  side,  and 
which  the  spinnerets  gradually  covered  with  a  white  and 
transparent  fluid.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  busi- 
ness of  laying  was  over.  The  insect  withdrew  its  abdomen 
by  little  and  little  from  the  under  part  of  the  leaf,  closed 
its  shell  rather  imperfectly,  and  assumed  a  new  position. 

It  remained  for  it  to  form  the  point  which  terminates  this 
shell.  To  bring  this  about,  the  hydrophilus,  always  having  the 
head  underneath,  brought  back  its  hinder  legs  on  the  leaf, 
and  placed  them  on  each  side  of  the  shell.  The  elytra,  the 
extremity  of  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  water,  were 
removed  from  the  abdomen,  and  passed,  by  some  lines,  the 
anus,  which  was  very  much  dilated.  The  spinnerets  were 
no  longer  concealed  by  any  thing.  One  might  easily  follow 
all  their  movements;  those  were  continual  and  rapid.  It 
required,  however,  more  than  half  an  hour  for  the  hydro- 
philus to  form  this  point.  The  insect  carried  here  and  there, 
above  the  shell,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  a  slender  and 
yellowish  thread,  which,  at  the  very  instant,  acquired  some 
degree  of  firmness.  Speedily  new  layers  were  applied  on 
the  first,  and  as  the  last  always  exceeded  the  preceding  by 
some  lines,  there  was  insensibly  formed  a  slender  and  coni- 
cal appendage,  of  a  citron-yellow  colour,  which  was  raised 
about  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  labour 
being  achieved,  the  hydrophilus  directed  its  spinneret 
lightly,  from  top  to  bottom,  along  the  point,  and  bringing 
back  by  degrees,  its  entire  body  under  the  water,  it  aban- 
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dohed  the  shell,  which  from  this  moment  was  completed. 
The  whole  of  these  labours  lasted  for  about  three  hours.*^ 

M.  Miger  has  seen  three  hydrophili  thus  spinning  their 
shells  under  his  immediate  inspection.  But  he  was  unable 
to  follow  them  but  once  in  their  first  labour,  because  it  is 
difficult,  at  this  time,  to  observe,  without  interrupting  them ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  oviposition  has  commenced. 
The  insect  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  water,  and  eren  a 
portion  of  the  shell  removed,  without  the  hydrophilus  shew- 
ing any  apprehensions  of  the  observer,  or  discontinuing  its 
operations. 

Three  females  which  this  naturalist  had  put  into  a  vessel 
filled  with  water,  but  without  any  foreign  body  which  was 
proper  to  serve  as  a  fixed  point  for  their  shells,  did  not  spin, 
but  laid,  however,  all  the  three,  a  sort  of  cartilaginous, 
oblong,  and  yellowish  shell,  of  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  barley, 
and  which,  being  detached  from  the  anus,  fell  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  Having  opened  them  at  the  end  of  some  days, 
he  found  then  neither  eggs  nor  fluid.  Not  being  cartain 
whether  these  individuals  spin  their  shells,  he  does  not 
venture  to  decide,  if  these  last  are  the  production  of  an 
abortion,  or  a  mass  of  superabundant  fhiid.  But  as  they  did 
not  enclose  any  egg,  and  as  they  were  much  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  shells,  this  last  opinion  appears  the  most 
probable. 

The  spinnerets  are  scaly,  conical  threads,  two  lines  in 
length,  and  composed  of  two  articulations,  the  first  of  which 
is  of  a  dear  fawn-colour,  spotted  with  brown,  and  the  second 
of  this  last  colour,  and  much  smaller.  It  is  terminated  by  a 
white  and  transparent  lash.  Two  other  conical  appendages, 
but  fleshy  and  inarticulated,  are  placed  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding between  two  sorts  of  corneous  and  semi-cireular  lips, 
terminating  the  last  ring  of  the  abdomen.  The  fleshy  por* 
tion  of  this  ring,  by  the  facility  of  contraction  and  dilatatioB 
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which  it  poBsesses,  and  by  the  continued  moyements  in  all 
directions  which  the  insect  can  communicate  to  it,  concurs 
principally  to  the  execution  of  the  work.  It  is  it  which  puts 
in  action  the  two  spinnerets. 

The  air  which  the  hydrophili  possess  the  faculty  of  keep- 
ing in  reserve,  under  their  elytra,  and  which  is  often  ob- 
served in  the  form  of  a  bubble,  serves  them  for  the  purpose 
of  respiration  while  they  are  forming  their  shells,  and  pre- 
serves their  eggs  from  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  water. 
It  has  been  said  that  these  shells  floated  isolatedly  on  the 
water,  and  that  the  horn  or  point  which  terminates  them, 
served  as  a  sort  of  mast  for  this  little  skiff.  This,  however, 
only  happens  when  they  are  empty,  for  M.  Miger  has  found 
always,  that  a  shell  filled  with  eggs  is  overturned  by  its  own 
weight,  and  that  the  insect  has  always  need  of  a  support, 
such  as  dry  or  living  plants,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  its 
edifice.  He  thinks,  with  reason,  and  as  had  been  already 
suspected,  that  this  point  of  the  shell  is  destined  for  the 
introduction  of  air.  The  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
kinds  of  fluids,  of  which  the  shells  are  composed,  seems 
also  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  The  liquid  which  serves  to 
form  the  external  tissue  is  a  sort  of  liquid  and  gummy  paste, 
which  is  melted,  and  amalgamates  with  all  that  surrounds 
it,  and  which  becomes,  by  dessication,  a  tolerably  flexible 
envelope,  but  at  the  same  time  so  compact,  that  it  hinders 
the  water  from  penetrating  into  the  interior.  The  second 
fluid,  that  which  envelopes  the  eggs  at  the  instant  of  their 
emission,  is  a  slight  down  of  great  whiteness,  which  keeps 
them  in  their  places,  and  without  which  they  might  be 
bruised.  Finally,  the  fluid  of  which  the  point  is  composed, 
is  a  silky,  porous,  and  lustrous  tissue,  very  like  that  of  the 
shells  of  the  lepidoptera.  It  appears  proper  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  air,  and  the  water  penetrates  it  with  facility 
from  the  moment  it  is  submerged.    The  shell  is  ovoid. 
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whitish,  with  the  point  of  a  deep  brown,  and  which,  flat  at 
first  upon  one  side,  becomes  rounded  in  drying,  and  tubular 
in  all  its  length.  At  its  base  is  the  aperture  prepared  for 
the  issue  of  the  larva.  It  is  closed  by  some  threads,  which, 
by  means  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  shell,  hinder  the  water 
from  introducing  itself.  It  happens,  however,  that  some 
eggs,  placed  near  this  aperture,' are' not  always  preserved, 
and  they  become  decomposed.  The  interior  of  the  shell, 
after  we  have  removed  that  part  opposite  to  that  which  is 
nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  presents  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  little  cylinders,  slightly  inflated,  and  curved  towards 
their  summit,  of  the  length  of  two  lines,  grouped,  in  cross- 
ing, at  the  middle  of  the  shell,  all  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  having  each  a  particular  lodge,  formed  by  the  cottony 
down  of  which  we  have  spoken.  This  down  retaining  the 
eggs,  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  shell,  and  leaves, 
at  the  lower  part  and  all  around,  a  void  space  which  extends 
as  far  as  the  aperture.  From  this  disposition  of  the  eggs, 
we  may  well  conceive  how  the  shell,  a  little  isolated,  is 
retained  upon  the  water  in  the  position  which  is  natural 
to  it. 

The  egg  undergoes  a  sort  of  development.  It  8welb, 
assumes  a  brown  and  shining  tint,  and  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  form  of  the  larva,  and  particularly  the  eyes. 
The  pellicle  of  the  egg  breaks,  and  we  see  this  larva  issue 
forth,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the  egg,  and  begins  to  stir 
about  in  all  directions.  It  disengages  itself  with  so  much 
the  more  facility,  because  there  is  an  empty  space  above  the 
head.  All  the  larvs  have  this  part  of  the  body  directed  to 
this  side.  Thither  they  repair  at  their  birth,  and  there  they 
rest  during  more  than  twelve  hours  without  taking  any 
nourishment,  and  are  stirring  about  one  against  the  other. 
They  leave  no  vestiges  of  the  cottony  cases  which  kept  them 
separated.     M.  Migcr  has  several  times  observed  that  the 
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shells  become  inore  heavy  immediately  after  the  birth'  of 
these  larvse.  He  explains  this  fact,  by  supposing  that  there 
is  then  introduced  by  the  points,  a  greater  quantity  of  air. 

The  eggs  disclose  the  young  generally  in  the  space  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  days,  at  least  in  the  month  of  May, 
which  was  the  time  in  which  M.  Miger  made  his  observa- 
tions.  The  young  larvae  have  scarcely  quitted  their  nest, 
than  they  are  seen  to  re-enter  there,  issue  forth  anew,  and 
sport  all  around  it,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  want  of 
nourishment  obliges  them  to  separate. 

These  larvae  change  their  skin  several  times  in  the  water, 
and  in  the  usual  manner.  Those  which  M.  Miger  attempted 
to  rear,  at  their  issuing  from  the  egg,  perished,  probably 
from  not  having  had  the  sort  of  nourishment  which  was 
suitable  to  them.  But  he  preserved  many  of  those  which 
he  had  taken  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  which  were  more 
robust.  They  did  not  make  at  first,  when  they  were  seized, 
any  motion  to  defend  themselves ;  but  soon  after  they  made 
themselves  so  flaccid,  that  he  imagined  that  he  was  touching 
nothing  but  a  simple  spoil.  Taken  by  the  tail,  they  imme^ 
diately  contracted  themselves,  and  lost  nearly  one  third  of 
their  length.  They  became  quickly  agitated,  and  squirted 
forth,  with  a  slight  noise,  from  the  posterior  extremity  of 
their  body,  a  fetid,  and  blackish  water.  We  know  that 
many  other  aquatic  larvae  have  the  faculty  of  drawing  in, 
and  rejecting  water  by  their  hinder  part.  The  larvae  of  the 
libellulinse  make  use  of  it  to  carry  them  forwards.  Those 
of  the  dytisci  thus  humectate  their  bodies  when,  being  out  of 
the  water,  they  are  exposed  to  too  great  a  heat.  It  appears 
that  those  of  the  hydrophili  employ  this  means  for  defend- 
ing themselves. 

*  M.  Miger  put  these  larvae  into  fresh  spring  water.  They 
swam  there  with  great  facility,  agitating  their  feet  in  a 
lively  manner.    They  often  came  to  the  surface  to  respire. 
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appljdng  there  the  posterior  extremity  of  their  body,  where 
the  organs  of  respiration  are  situated.     They  keep  them 
even  on  a  level  with  the  water  when  they  are  in   a  state 
of  repose.    They  then  hook  themselves  to  aquatic  plants, 
and  often  one  to  another,  extending  themselves  horizontally. 
Those  which  the  naturalist,  just  mentioned,  reared,  never 
fought  amongst  themselves.     They  lived  on  aquatic  insects, 
and  particularly  on  water-snails,  to  which  they  are  very 
partial.     Lyonnet  has  observed  that  their  bead  is  a  little 
inclined  backwards,  to  enable  them  to  seize  the  moUusca  with 
more  facility,  and  that  their  back  serves  as  a  resting-point 
on  which  to  break  the  shell,  and  a  table  on  which  to  eat  the 
animal.    After  having  seized  it  with  their  mandibles,  they 
bend  themselves  backwards,  raise  the  back  a  little,  and  rest 
the  snail  upon  it.     In  this  attitude,  with  their  head  a  little 
turned,  it  bears  more  perpendicularly  on  the  shell,  which 
gives  them  a  greater  facility  in  breaking  it,  and  then  eating 
the  animal. 

M.  Miger  confirms  the  truth  of  these  observations.  He 
has  given  to  these  lar\*8e  some  small  pieces  of  raw  meat,  on 
which  they  have  lived  during  a  longer  space  than  fifteen  days. 

When  they  are  on  the  point  of  passing  into  the  nymph 
state,  they  issue  from  the  water,  gain  the  shore,  and  employ- 
ing their  mandibles  and  feet,  they  dig  for  themselves  in  the 
earth  an  almost  spherical  cavity,  very  smooth,  about  eighteen 
lines  in  diameter,  and  presenting  no  aperture.  Their  body, 
in  this  retreat,  is  placed  upon  the  belly,  and  curved  into  an 
arch.  They  still  preserve  their  form  for  about  the  space  of 
ten  days.  Their  skin  afterwards  opens  on  the  back,  as  far  as 
the  fourth  ring,  commencing  from  the  head,  and  the  nymph 
thus  makes  itself  a  passage.  It  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  lines 
in  length,  whitish,  terminated  by  forked  appendages,  and 
presents,  at  each  of  the  anterior  angles  of  its  corslet,  an 
aigrette  of  three  corneous  and  recurved  hairs.     Its  body,  the 
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head  of  which  is  inclined  under  the  corslet,  and  its  abdomen 
a  little  curved,  is  supported  in  this  lodge  only  by  means  of 
these  various  appendages.  No  other  part  is  in  contact  vrith 
the  interior  parietes  of  its  dwelling,  which  circumstance,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Miger,  preserves  it  from  an  injurious  degree 
of  humidity.  If  this  nymph  be  turned  on  the  back  or  side, 
it  soon  re-establishes  itself  in  its  natural  position,  by  the 
movements  of  the  rings  of  its  body.  But  it  does  so  with 
di£Sculty  in  a  cavity  of  a  different  curve. 

The  nymph  state  endures  about  three  weeks,  during  which 
the  corneous  parts  become  coloured  by  little  and  little* 
Turned  upon  its  back,  and  causing  its  feet  and  the  rings  of 
its  body  to  move,  the  insect  contrives  to  disengage  itself  from 
its  envelope,  which  was  at  first  cleft  at  its  superior  part. 
The  elytra  being  applied  under  the  belly,  go  and  place  them-* 
selves  over  the  back ;  the  wings  are  unfolded  and  remain  ex- 
tended, until  they  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  consia* 
tence.  The  insect  soon  draws  them  under  the  cases,  which 
are  still  white  and  soft,  and  places  itself  upon  its  feet,  which 
are  as  yet  but  infirm.  At  the  end  of  twenty^four  hours  it 
has  acquired  the  brown  colour  which  is  proper  to  it ;  but  it 
still  remains  for  twelve  days  in  the  earth,  and  without  mov- 
ing. When  this  period  has  elapsed,  it  has  acquired  all  its 
strength.  The  flexibility  of  its  elytra,  the  compressibility 
of  its  body,  and  the  play  of  its  other  external  organs,  impart 
to  it  the^  means  of  breaking  its  prison.  It  escapes  through 
a  very  small  aperture.  According  to  the  very  interesting 
observations  of  M.  Miger,  the  total  duration  of  these  meta^ 
morphoses,  beginning  with  the  oviposition,  is  about  ninety* 
eight  days ;  of  this  number  the  insect  has  passed  sixty  days 
in  the  larva  form. 

According  to  this  skilful  naturalist,  the  larvae  of  the  hy- 
drophili  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  which  he  designates 
under  the  name  of  moimmers^  (nagetaesy)  have  near  the  res- 
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piratdry  organ,  short  and  fleshy*  appendages,  iand  whicb^ 
when  these  larvae  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  respire, 
serve  to  keep  their  head  down,  and  the  body,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended by  its  posterior  part.  They  swim  with  agility.  The 
other  larvae,  which  he  calls  rampant^  are  deprived  of  these 
appendages,  do  not  swim^  and  remain  constantly  on  a  level 
with  the  water.  They  do  not  suspend  themselves  like  the 
first,  but  turned  on  the  back,  they  proceed  onwards  with 
considerable  swiftness,  and  make  horizontal  and  vermicular 
movements.  Both  these  sorts  of  larva  undergo  their  meta- 
morphoses  in  the  earth.  Their  nymphs  have  always  two 
small  appendages  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  and 
some  corneous  hairs  or  aigrettes  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
corslet.  The  lateral  tubercles  of  the  body  of  the  larva  are 
very  much  diversified  in  their  forms  and  dimensions.  But 
these  modifications  have  not  appeared  to  M.  Miger,  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  sensible  changes  in  their  habits.  The  hy- 
drophili,  which  are  essentially  swimmers*  may  proceed  from 
larvae  placed  in  these  two  divisions.  Their  females  spin 
the  shell  or  cocoon,  of  which  we  have  given  the  description. 
But  the  species  which  swim  with  difficulty,  appertain,  in 
general,  to  the  second  division.  Their  females  carry  under 
the  body  a  silky  tissue  enveloping  the  eggs.  They  have  fili- 
form tarsi,  less  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  natation  than 
those  of  the  species  of  the  first,  with  the  crotchets  of  the 
tarsi  entire  or  scarcelv  unidenticulated. 

The  Elophori  difier  from  SUpha  in  the  antennae ;  from 
dermestesj  in  the  mandibles  and  jaws ;  from  fnfdrophilusj  in 
the  mandibles,  jaws,  palpi,  and  tarsi. 

The  Elophori  are  small  insects  which  live  in  the  water,  and 
usually  swim  at  the  surface,  where  they  remain  on  duck-weed, 
conferviBy  and  other  aquatic  plants.  According  to  Schrank, 
they  feed  on  the  larvae  of  other  insects,  and  the  spoils  of  frogs. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  when  this  insect  is  in  the  water,  it 
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always  conceals  its  antennae  under  the  head,  and  only  suffers 
the  barblea  to  appear,  which  it  keeps  in  continual  motion ; 
but  when  it  walks  on  dry  ground,  it  advances  first  its  an- 
tennae. The  larva  is  unknown.  The  Elaphorus  aquaticita 
is  found  through  Europe  in  fresh  and  stagnant  waters. 

On  the  remaining  sub  genera  of  this  tribe  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  added  here. 

The  insects  of  the  genus  Sphobbidium  have  been  con- 
founded by  Linnaeus  and  Geoffrey  with  Dermeates,  and  by 
Degeer  with  Hiater*  But  they  are  distinguished  from  both 
one  and  the  other,  by  the  number  of  articulations  in  their  an- 
tennae, their  insertion,  the  size  of  their  maxillary  palpi,  the 
labium,  and  various  other  characters. 

They  approximate  much  nearer  to  hydrophilus,  8ec.  But 
independently  of  their  not  living  in  the  water,  they  are  re- 
moved from  them  by  the  character  of  their  tarsi,  their  jaws, 
and  the  size  of  the  second  articulation  of  their  maxillary 
palpi.  Some  males,  like  certain  of  the  hydrophili,  have  the 
last  articulation  of  the  anterior  tarsi  dilated.  These  insects 
feed,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  dung  of  animals,  especiaUy  on 
cow-dung,  and  are  of  small  size,  hemispherical  form,  black 
and  shining.  The  Leiodes  and  Phdkeri  have,  in  these  last 
relations,  some  resemblance  to  them,  and  were  even  at  first 
placed  in  the  same  genus.  But  thej  are  strongly  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  number  of  articulations  in  their 
tarsi. 


THE 


SIXTH  AND  LAST  FAMILY 


or  TBB 


PENTAMEROUS  COLEOPTERA. 


The  Lamellicoenes 


Peesent  us  with  antennie  inflerted  in  a  deep  fosaet,  under 
the  lateral  edge  of  the  bead,  always  short,  of  nine  or  ten 
articulations,  for  the  most  part,  and  terminating  in  all  in  a 
knob,  usually  composed  of  the  last  three,  which  are  in  the 
form  of  plates  or  laminse — sometimes  disposed  like  a  fan,  or 
in  the  manner  of  the  leaves  of  a  book,  opening  or  shutting 
in  the  same  way^^^sometimes  turned,  and  emboxing  concentri- 
cally ;  the  first,  or  the  under  one  of  this  knob,  having  then 
the  form  of  a  half.tunnel,  and  receiving  the  others,  some- 
times disposed  perpendicularly  to  its  axis,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  comb. 

The  body  is  generally  ovoid  or  ovaliform,  and  thick. 
The  external  side  of  the  two  anterior  legs  is  denticulated, 
and  the  articulations  of  the  tarsi,  some  males  excepted,  are 
entire  and  without  either  brush  or  cushion  undemeatli.  The 
anterior  extremity  of  the  head  is  advanced,  or  dilated,  most 
frequently  in  the  manner  of  a  hood.  The  mentum  is  usually 
large,  covers  the  lingua,  or  is  incorporated  with  it,  and  carries 
the  palpi.    The  mandibles  of  many  are  membranous,  a  cha- 
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racier  not  observed  in  any  other  ooleoptera.  Often  the  males 
difPer  from  the  females,  either  by  elevations  in  the  form  of 
horns,  or  tubercles  on  the  corslet  or  head,  or  by  the  size  of 
their  mandibles. 

This  family  is  very  considerable,  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  insects  of  this  order,  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  body,  the  variety  of  forms  of  the  corslet  and  head,  consi* 
dered  in  the  two  sexes,  and  often  also  in  the  species  which 
live  in  the  perfect  state,  on  vegetable  substances,  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  metallic  colours  by  which  it  is  adorned.  But 
the  most  part  of  the  other  species  which  feed  on  decomposed 
vegetables,  or  excrementitious  substances,  are  commonly  of  a 
uniform  black  or  brown  tint.  Some  Coprophagi,  neverthe- 
less, do  not  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  preceding.  All  are 
winged,  and  their  walk  is  heavy. 

The  larvae  have  the  body  long,  almost  semi-cylindrical, 
soft,  often  wrinkled,  whitish,  divided  into  twelve  rings,  with 
the  head  scaly,  armed  with  strong  mandibles,  and  six  scaly 
feet.  Each  side  of  the  body  has  nine  stigmata.  Its  poste- 
rior extremity  is  thicker,  rounded,  and  almost  always  curved 
underneath,  so  that  these  larvae,  having  the  back  convex  or 
arched,  cannot  extend  themselves  in  a  right  line,  walk  badly 
on  a  smooth  plane,  and  fall  every  moment  either  reversed  or 
on  the  side.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  their  structure 
from  that  of  the  larvae,  so  well  known  to  gardeners  under  the 
name  of  the  white  wormy  that  of  the  common  May-bug. 
Some  do  not  change  into  the  nymph,  but  at  the  end  of  from 
three  to  four  years.  They  form  for  themselves,  in  their 
sojourn,  with  earth,  or  the  debris  of  substances  which  they 
have  gnawed,  an  ovoid  shell,  or  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
ball,  the  parts  of  which  are  connected  with  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, which  they  cause  to  issue  from  their  bodies.  They  feed 
on  excrements,  on  dui^g,  the  soil  itself,  the  roots  of  vegetai- 
bles,  and  often  even  m  those  which  are  necessary  to  our  wants. 
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from  whence  very  considerable  damage  often  accrues  to  the 
agriculturist.  The  tracheae  of  these  larvss  are  elastic,  while 
those  of  the  perfect  insect  are  tubular.  The  nervous  system, 
considered  in  these  two  ages,  also  presents  remarkable  dif- 
ferences. The  ganglia  are  less  numerous,  and  more  approxi- 
mating in  the  insect  arrived  at  its  final  transformation,  and 
the  two  hinder  ones  throw  out  a  great  number  of  threads, 
disposed  in  radii.  According  to  the  observations  of  M. 
Marcel  de  Serres,  on  the  eyes  of  insects,  those  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  lamellicomes  present  peculiar  characters,  and  which 
iq>proximate  their  organization  to  that  of  the  tenebriones, 
blattse,  and  other  lucifugous  insects. 

The  alimentary  tube  is  in  general  very  long,  especially  in 
the  coprophagi,  folded  on  itself,  and  the  chylific  ventricle 
bristles  with  papillss,  which  M.  Dufour  has  recognized  to  be 
sacs  destined  for  the  repository  of  the  alimentary  fluid.  The 
biliary  vessels  resemble,  in  their  number  and  mode  of  im- 
plantation, those  of  the  carnivorous  coleoptera,  but  they  are 
much  longer,  and  more  attenuated. 

We  shall  divide  this  family  into  two  tribes.* 

The  first,  that  of  the  ScarabcsidcBy  presents  antennse,  ter- 
minated in  a  foliated  knob,  and  plicatile  in  the  majority,  but 
in  others-  composed  of  emboxed  articulations,  either  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  or  almost  globular.  The  mandi- 
bles are  identical,  or  almost  similar  in  the  two  sexes,  but  the 
head  and  corslet  of  the  male  individuals  often  present  projec- 
tions or  peculiar  forms ;  sometimes  also  their  antennie  are 
more  developed. 

This  tribe^  corresponds  to  the  genus 


*  The  anatomy  if,  according  to  M.  Dufour,  so  different,  that  these 
two  tribes  ought  to  constitute  two  families.  The  sections  would  then  be 
tribes,  and  would  form,  some  of  their  divisions,  so  many  principal 
genera. 
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ScAE^BAUS)  Lin. 

The  alimentary  tube  is  in  general  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  Lamellicornes  of  the  following  tribe,  or  that  of  the 
lucanidesy  and  the  cesophagus  is  proportionally  much  shorter. 
The  adipose  tissue,  or  epiploon,  is  generally  almost  nullified, 
while  here  it  is  much  more  marked.  But  it  is  especially  in 
the  genital  male  apparatus  that  the  Scarabeides  are  distin- 
guished not  only  from  these  last,  but  also  from  all  the  other 
pentamerous  ooleoptera.  Their  testicles,  according  to  the 
observations  of  M.  Dufour,  consist  in  spermatic  capsulse, 
tolerably  bulky,  very  distinct,  pedicled,  and  varying  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  genera. 

The  larvae  (Cuvier,  Regne  Anim.)  have  a  cylindrical  sto- 
mach, surrounded  with  three  ranges  of  small  ccecums,  a 
narrow  intestine,  very  short,  a  colon  extremely  bulky,  and 
inflated,  and  a  moderate  rectum. 

We  shall  divide  this  genus  into  many  small  sections,  esta- 
blished on  the  consideration  of  the  masticatory  organs,  the 
antennae,  and  the  habits — sections  whose  distinction  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  anatomical  researches  of  the  philosopher 
above  cited. 

The  CoTBOPH  A6I,  or  Scarabeides  of  our  first  section,  have 
antennae  usually  composed  of  nine  articulations,  and  of  eight 
in  the  others,  of  which  the  last  three  form  the  knob.  The 
labrum  and  the  mandibles  are  membranous  and  concealed.  * 

The  lobe  terminating  the  jaws  is  also  of  this  consistence, 
broad,  and  arched  at  the  superior  edge,  and  curved  within* 
The  last  articulation  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  always  the 
greatest  of  all,  almost  ovaliform,  or  almost  cylindrical,  but 
the  same  of  the  labial  is  almost  always  more  slender  than 
the  preceding,  or  very  small.  Behind  each  of  these  last 
palpi  is  a  membranous  prominence  in  the  form  of  a  little 
tongue.    The  mentum  is  emarginated.    The  sternum  pre* 

VOL.  xiv.  2  G 
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sents  no  peculiar  prominence,  and  the  crooks  of  the  tarsi  are 
always  simple.  The  anterior  tarsi  are  often  wanting  in  many, 
either  from  their  birth  or  through  decay. 

The  alimentary  tube  is  always  very  long,  and  this  length 
is  even  sometimes  {Copris  Iwnaris)^  ten  or  twelve  times  more 
considerable  than  that  of  the  body.  The  chylific  ventricle, 
occupying  the  major  part,  is  bristling  with  conoid  papilhe,  or 
in  the  form  of  nails,  very  much  folded  upon  itself,  and  sus- 
tained in  this  state  of  agglomeration  by  numerous  trachean 
bridles.  The  intestine  is  filiform,  and  terminated  by  an  in- 
flation. The  testicles  of  the  ooprophagi,  dissected  by  M. 
Dufour,  appeared  to  him  to  be  composed  of  six  spermatic 
capsules,  orbicular,  a  little  depressed,  usually  united  by  some 
tracheae  into  a  packet,  each  carried  on  a  tubular  pedicle,  tole- 
rably long,  and  which  leads  to  a  deferential  canal  of  do  great 
length.  There  is  but  one  pair  of  vesiculae  seminales ;  they 
are  filiform,  very  long,  and  very  much  folded. 

This  first  section  corresponds  to  the  third  division  of  the 
genus  Scarabaeus  of  Olivier,  or  to  that  of  Bousier  (Copm), 
but  adding  some  Scarabsei  (Aphodua)  of  this  naturalist. 

Some  have  the  two  intermediate  feet  much  more  separated 
at  their  origin  than  the  others.  The  labial  palpi  are  vety 
hairy,  with  the  last  articulation  much  smaller  than  the  others, 
or  even  very  indistinct.  There  is  either  no  scutdlum,  or  a 
very  small  one,  and  the  anus  is  uncovered.  • 

Some  Coprophagi  of  this  division,  proper  to  the  ancient 
continent,  with  rounded  body,  usually  depressed  above,  or 
but  little  gibbous,  similar,  or  but  little  different,  and  without 
horns  in  the  two  sexes ;  in  which  the  antennae  with  nine  ar- 
ticulations are  terminated  in  a  foliated  knob,  without  sen- 
tellum,  or  any  sutural  hiatus  indicating  its  place ;  in  which 
the  four  posterior  limbs,  usually  furnished,  as  well  as  the 
tarsi,  with  fringes  of  hairs,  or  lashes,  are  slender,  elongated, 
little  or  not  at  all  dilated  at  their  extremity,  troDcated 
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obliquely,  and  terminating  in  a  single  spur,  robust,  in  the 
form  of  a  spine  or  point ;  in  fine,  those  in  which  the  hood  is 
always  more  or  less  lobate,  or  denticulated,  form  the  genus 

Atbuchus  of  M.  Weber  and  of  Fabridus ; 

But,  since,  restrained  to  the  species  in  which  the  elytra  have 
the  external  edge  straight,  or  without  emargination  or  simis 
near  their  base,  and  leaving  uncovered  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  abdomen.  The  legs  and 
the  tarsi  of  the  last  four  feet  are  furnished  with  long  hairs. 
The  first  four  ai  ticulations  of  the  tarsi  are  generally  longer 
than  in  the  others.  The  first  of  the  labials  is  almost  cylin- 
drioal*  or  in  an  inverted  cone.  The  hood  is  most  frequently 
divided  into  three  lobes  or  festoons,  and  its  contour  presents 
six  teeth* 

These  insects,  which  Mr.  W.  Madeay,  in  a  work  full  of 
research  and  ingenious  views,  entitled  Hor<B  EntamologiciB^ 
(1st  Vol.  1st  part,  p.  184)  designates  under  the  generic  name 
of  ScarabiBUSy  as  being  that  which  they  originally  received 
from  the  Latins,  and  of  which  he  has  given  in  the  same  work 
an  excellent  monograph,  enclose  their  eggs  in  a  ball  of  dung, 
and  even  of  human  excrements,  similar  to  large  pills,  from 
which  circumstance  they  have  been  named  by  some  writers 
Pilularuje,  They  roll  them  with  their  hind  feet,  and  often 
in  company,  until  they  have  found  holes  proper  to  receive 
them,  or  {daces  where  they  can  bury  them. 

Two  species  of  Ateuchus  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  wor* 
ship  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  of  their  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing. They  are  to  be  retraced  in  all  their  monuments,  and  under 
divers  positions,  and  often  depicted  of  gigantic  dimensions. 
They  have  also  represented  them  separately,  employing  even 
the  most  precious  substances  for  that  purpose,  such  as  gold. 
They  formed  of  them  seals,  and  amulets  suspended  to  the 

•      2  o  2 
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neck,  and  which  they  buried  with  the  mummies.     The  insect 
itself  has  been  found  enclosed  in  some  of  their  coffins. 

The  ScarahiBtL^  sacer,  of  Linnaeus,  or  Ateuchua  sacer  of 
Oliv.,  Col.  I.  3.  viii.  59,  which  is  found  not  only  throughout 
all  £gypt,  but  in  the  southern  parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  and  in  general  to  the  south  of  Europe,  had  been  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  object  of  this  superstition;  but  another 
species  discovered  in  the  Sennari,  by  M.  Caillaud  de  Nantes, 
appears,  in  consequence  of  its  more  brilliant  colours  and  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  found,  which  was  the  first  sojourn 
of  the  Egyptians,  to  have  first  fixed  their  attention.  This 
species,  which  I  have  named  Ateuchv^  of  the  Egyptians^ 
(Voyage  k  Meroe  au  Fleuve  blanc,  IV.  p.  272.  Att.  d'HisL 
Nat.  et  d^Antiq.  II.  Iviii.  10.)  is  green,  with  a  golden  tint, 
while  the  first  is  black.  The  hood  has  on  one  side  and  the 
other  six  denticulations,  but  here  the  vertex  has  two  small 
eminences,  or  tubercles,  instead  of  which  that  of  the  other, 
or  the  A,  of  the  Egyptians,  presents  but  one  feeble  eminence, 
elongated,  smooth,  and  very  shining.  The  corslet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  middle  of  the  back,  is  entirely  punctuated, 
and  even  chagreened  laterally,  with  denticulated  edges.  The 
intervals  of  the  striae  of  the  elytra,  are,  besides,  finely 
chagreened,  and  present  sunken  points,  tolerably  numerous 
and  tolerably  broad.  The  internal-  side  of  the  two  anterior 
limbs  presents  a  series  of  small  teeth.  In  our  Ateuckus  sacer 
this  same  side  has  usually  two  teeth,  tolerably  strong. 

Some  of  these  insects  (aS.  Esculapius,  Oliv.)  and  another 
species,  Hippocrates,  whose  corslet  and  abdomen  are  shorter, 
rounder,  and  more  convex,  in  which  the  first  articulation  of 
the  labial  palpi  is  also  shorter  and  broader,  in  the  f<Mtn  of  a 
reversed  triangle,  compose  the  genus  Pachysoma,  of  Mr. 
Kirby.* 

«  Besides  the  at)ove*mentioned  ateuchi,  refer  to  the  same  tub-geBw 
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The  Ateuchi,  whose  elytra  have,  at  the  external  edge, 
near  their  basis,  strong  emargination,  are  now,  the 

Oymnopleurus,  Illig. 

The  four  posterior  limbs^  are,  in  general,  simply  ciliated, 
or  furnished  with  small  spines,  and  the  last  articulation  of 
their  tarsi  is  as  long,  or  longer  than  the  preceding  taken  to- 
gether. The  first  of  the  labials  is  dilated  at  the  internal 
edge,  and  almost  triangular.  The  corslet  has  a  fosset  on 
each  side.* 

Other  coprophagi,  very  analogous  to  the  preceding,  and 
ranged  also  with  the  ateuchi,  by  Fabridus,  are  distinguished 
from  them  by  their  intermediate  limbs,  the  extremity  of 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  last  two,  often  dilated,  or  in  a 
knob,  presents  two  spurs  or  spines.  The  hood  has,  in  many, 
but  four  or  two  teeth.  The  first  articulation  of  the  labial 
palpi,  is  always  larger  than  the  following,  and  dilated  at  the 
external  side.  The  third  and  last  articulation  is  distinct. 
At  first  comes 

Sisyphus, 

Which  diflTer  from  the  other  coprophagi  in  their  antennae, 
having  bitt  eight  articulations,  and  by  reason  of  the  triangu- 
lar form  of  their  abdomen.    The  last  four  feet  are  long, 

the  A,  laiicoiSs,  varioloiuif  semi  punctatutf  miiiarit,  tandut.  Sec.  of  Fabri- 
cius,  and  some  others.  See  the  fore-mentioned  work  of  Mr.  Macleay; 
and  the  Entomography  of  Rustiay  in  which  some  species  of  thu  sub>geniis 
and  the  following  are  perfectly  figured. 

*  The  Ateuchiy  nmudut^  pUmiariut,  Jiageilatutt  Leei,  Kcemg^,  cupreutf 
profanuMf  &c.  of  Fabricius;  the  Scfulgidut,  of  Oliv.,  &c.;  the  ateuchi  of 
Fabricius,  which  are  proper  to  America,  belong  to  the  other  sub-genera. 
Mr.  Macleay  {Hor,  Entom.  I.  part  ii.  p.  510)  preserres  still  the  Gymno- 
lopleuri  with  the  ateuchi,  or  hit  scarabaei,  but  he  makes  a  division  of 
them,  in  which  he  indicates  the  species. 
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narrow^  with  the  thighs  in  a  knob.  The  body  is  short  and 
thick.    The  scutel  is  wanting.* 

CiRCELLiiTM,  Latr., 

In  which  the  body  is  hemispherical,  gibbous,  with  the  abdo» 
men  ahnost  semi-circular,  and  the  lateral  edges  of  the  corslet 
straight,  or  not  dilated  in  the  middle.  There  is  no  scutellum. 
The  hood  presents  four  or  six  denticulations.  (Jteuchmi 
BaechtASj  HoUandue^  of  Fab.) 

C0PROBIUS9  Latr. 

Equally  without  scutellum,  and  in  which  the  body  is  oroid, 
not  at  all,  or  but  little  gibbous,  with  the  middle  of  the  lateral 
edges  of  the  corslet  dilaied,  in  the  manner  of  a  blunt,  or 
rounded  angle,  the  abdomen  almost  square,  and  the  hood 
bidenticulated.  These  insects  are  more  especially  proper  to 
the  New  Continent-f- 

The  spedes  whose  four  posterior  limbs  are  proportionally 
shorter,  dilated  or  widened  remarkably  at  their  extremity, 
with  the  fist  articulations  of  the  tarsi  broader,  compose  the 
genus  Ch(eridium  of  M.  Lepeletier  de  Saint  Fargeau,  and 
Serville  (Encyc.  Method.).  We  shall  unite  again  to  the 
Coproj^ili  that  which  they  name  Hybama  (ibid).   • 

Another  sub-genus,  bordering  on  the  preceding,  the  species 
of  which  are  also  American,  that  which  they  call  JEschroieSj 
but  which  M.  Dalman  had  published  (Ephem.  Entom.  1824) 
before  them,  under  another  denomination,  that  of 

EuRYSTEaNUS, 

Differs  from  the  preceding  by  the  presence  of  a  scutellum. 
The  body  is,  otherwise,  of  an  oblong-oval  form,  plain  above, 

*  Ateudttu  Schafferif  Fab. ; — Sc.  long^tet,  OUt.,  and  wme  other  anpnlH 
Itshed  species  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
f  The  A.  wdvens,  violaceut,  tritmgtilan$f  {hpwKiaimp  &c.  of  Fabricias. 
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lirith  the  posterior  aides  of  the  corslet  cut  abruptly,  and  in  an 
oblique  direction.  The  intermediate  haunches  are  directed  in 
the  line  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and  parallel  to  its  sides. 

In  all  the  following  ooprophagi,  the  four  posterior  limbs 
are  always  dilated  at  their  extremity,  and  almost  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated  triangle ;  the  intermediate,  as  in  the  last,  in 
two  strong  spines,  or  ^urs ;  but  the  head«  or  the  corslet,  or 
both,  present  in  the  males  horns  or  eminences,  which  distin- 
guish them  from  the  other  sex.  In  many,  the  last  three  arti* 
culations  of  the  antennae,  semicupular,  are  emboxed  con* 
centrically.  These  insects  are  referred  to  the  genera  OniHs 
and  Copris  of  Fabricius. 

Two  sub-genera,  with  antennary  foliated  knob,  present  us 
a  character  which,  in  this  section,  is  exclusively  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  third  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is 
little,  or  not  at  all  distinct,  and  the  preceding  is  larger  than 
the  first. 

Oniticellus 

Have  the  body  oblong,  depressed,  with  the  corslet  large, 
almost  oval,  and  nearly  as  long  as  broad,  and  always  smooth. 
The  scutellum  is  distinct.  Some  simple  raised  lines,  or  tu- 
bercles of  .the  head,  distinguish  the  males  from  the  females. 

Onthophagub,  Latr.     Copris^  Fab. 

Present  no  scutellum.  Their  body  is  short,  with  the  cors- 
let tolerably  thick,  broader  than  long,  whether  semi-orbicu- 
lar, or  almost  orbicular,  but  strongly  emarginated  or  trun* 
cated  in  front.  The  head,  and  often  the  corslet  also,  is 
homed  in  the  males. 

S.  Taurus^  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  I.  3.  viii.  63.  Small,  black; 
two  arched  horns  in  a  semicircle  on  the  head  of  the  male ;  two 
raised  and  transverse  lines  on  that  of  the  female.  Found  in 
cow-dung. 
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S.  Nuchicomisj  Lin.  Panz.  FauD.  Insect.  Oenn.  I.  i.  and 
XLIX.  8.  Small,  black,  with  the  cases  gray,  and  some  with 
small  black  spots.  A  compressed  elevation,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  plate,  and  terminating  in  almost  a  straight  point  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  of  the  male ;  two  raised  and  trans- 
verse lines  on  that  of  the  female ;  a  tubercle  on  the  anterior 
part  of  its  eorslet.  Found  with  the  preceding.  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies  present  many  other  species  of  them,  some  of 
which  are  very  brilliant,  but  all  of  small  size.  (Dej. ;  see 
Latreille  Gener.  Crust,  et  Insect.  II.  p.  83.) 

Two  other  sub-genera,  presenting  a  scutellum  or  sutural 
hiatus,  indicating  its  place,  whose  anterior  feet  are  often  des- 
titute of  tarsi,  and  often  still  more  long,  narrow,  and  arched 
in  the  males,  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  coprophagi 
by  the  form  of  the  knob  of  their  antennae.  Its  first  articula- 
tion, or  the  seventh  of  all,  is  in  the  form  of  a  semi-comet, 
emboxing  the  following,  a  portion  of  which  at  least  is  con- 
cealed, and  has  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  The  third,  or  last, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cupola.  The  corslet  is  large,  and 
usually  presents,  near  the  middle  of  its  posterior  edge,  two 
small  fossets. 

Onitis,  Fab., 

In  which  the  second  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is  the 
largest  of  all,  and  the  scutellum,  though  very  small  and 
sunken,  is  nevertheless  visible. 

The  anterior  feet  are  generally  longer,  more  slender,  and 
arched  in  the  males.  Their  tarsi  are  most  frequently  wanting. 
The  corslet,  a  small  number  excepted,  is  without  horns. 
(Consult  the  article  OnitU  of  the  EtKyclopidie  Mithodique). 

PHAKiEUs,  Macl.    LonchophomSf  Germ.    Scarabceus^  Lin. 

Copris,  OnitiSf  Fab. 

In  which  the  first  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is  the 
largest  of  all,  and  dilated  at  the  internal  edge.    A  simple 
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sutural  Tacancy  indicates  the  place  of  the  ficutellum.  The 
males  differ  much  from  their  females,  by  the  prominences  in 
the  form  of  horns,  of  the  head  and  corslet ;  but  the  respective 
lengths  of  the  feet  are  identical. 

Many  large  and  fine  species  >of  the  Copris  of  Fabricius 
compose  this  sub-genus.* 

CopRis  (proper),  Geoff.  Fab.  Scarabosua^  Lin. 

Does  not  comprehend  at  present  more  than  those  whose 
antennae  are  terminated  by  a  knob  with  three  leaves,  in  which 
the  fore  posterior  limbs  are  strongly  dilated,  and  truncated 
at  their  extremity  ;  which  have  neither  scutellum  nor  vacancy 
in  its  place;  whose  body  is  always  thick,  and  differs  above, 
according  to  the  sexes ;  and  which  have  the  labial  palpi  com- 
posed of^  three  distinct  articulations,  the  first  of  which  is 
larger,  almost  cylindrical,  and  not  dilated  at  the  internal 
side. 

The  largest  species  inhabit  the  countries  of  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies,  situated  between  the  tropics  or  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

We  find  very  commonly  in  Europe,  S*  Lunaris^  Lin. 
Oliv.  lb.  V.  S6.,  which  is  eight  lines  in  length,  black,  very 
shining,  with  the  head  emarginated  at  the  anterior  edge, 
bearing  an  elevated  horn,  more  long,  and  pointed  in  the 
male,  short  and  truncated  in  the  female.  {S,  emarginatua^ 
Oliv.  ibid.  yiii.  64.)  The  corslet  is  truncated  in  front,  with 
a  horn  on  each  side.     The  elytra  are  deeply  striated.*!* 

As  well  as  the  lamellicornes  of  the  following  sections,  the 

*  Encyc  Method,  article  Phanee,  and  above  all,  the  work  of  Mr.  W. 
Macleay,  entitled  Horse  Entomol.  I.  part  I.  p.  1S4.  He  refers  thither  the 
following  Scarabaei  of  Olivier^  beOicosui,  landfer^  Janut,  Mimat,  Beizebui^ 
fegtivuM,  carmfeXf  &c. 

"I*  The  Otpris :  Antenor,  Hanutdrya*,  Mdat,  gig^,  bucephaluip  mohtstu, 
kitpamu,  nemeiriniu,  ncmcsirinut,  Sabogus^  Jachm^  &c.  of  Fabricius.    The 
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last  oopiopliagi  hsTe  all  the  feet  inserted  at  an  equal  dis> 
tanoe  from  each  other,  and  a  Tery  distinct  scuteUum.  The 
labial  palpi  aie  smooth,  or  but  little  hairy,  with  the  third 
and  last  articulation  larger,  or  at  least  longer  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  elytra  entirely  enyelope  the  compass  of  the 
abdomen,  or  form  to  it  a  vault,  a  character  which  appraxi- 
mates  them  to  the  scarabeides  of  the  following  sections. 
These  insects  have,  otherwise,  very  great  relations,  both  as 
to  the  antennse  and  the  feet,  with  those  of  the  preceding 
sub-genus ;  but  the  sexual  differences  are  less  marked,  and 
olten  consist  only  in  simple  small  eminences,  in  the  £oirm  of 
tubercles.  All  thesccoprophagi,  are,  moreover,  of  small  size. 
Many  species  make  their  appearance  from  the  earliest  days 
of  spring.    They  compose  two  sub-genera. 

Aphodius,  Illig.  Fab.  ScarabauSj  Lin.  Oeoff.  Copris.  Oliv. 

The  last  articulation  of  the  palpi  is  cylindrical,  that  of 
the  labial  is  a  little  more  slender  than  the  jn^ceding,  or  at 
all  events  not  thicker.  The  jaws  have  not  at  the  internal 
edge  any  appendage,  or  corneous  and  denticulated  lobe. 
The  body  is  rarely  short,  with  the  abdomen  very  gibbous, 
and  when  it  presents  these  characters  the  corslet  is  not  fur- 
rowed transversely. 

S.  JlmetaHus^  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Oerm,  XXXI. 
2,  three  lines  in  length,  black,  with  the  cases  and  a  spot  of 
the  corslet  fawn-colour,  three  tubercles  on  the«  head,  some 
punctuated  striae  on  the  elytra.  (See  Schcen.  Synon.  Insect. 
I.  i.  p.  66.  Panz.  Ind.  Entom.  p.  70 

PSAMMODIUS,  6yll., 

In  which  the  last  articulation  of  the  palpi  is  almost  ovali- 

Ateuchm  Tmoltu,  of  M.  Fischer  (Entom.  de  la  Rusne,  I.  viii.  l.  9.)  is  a 
copris. 
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form,  and  the  longest  and  thickest  of  all,  and  in  which  the 
internal  lobe  of  the  jaws  is  corneous,  and  divided  into  two 
teeth.  The  body  is  short,  with  the  corslet  furrowed  trans* 
versely,  and  the  abdomen  inflated.* 

This  sub-genus  conducts  us  naturally  to  the  first  of  the 
following  section,  that  of  the  Arsnicoli.  These  scara- 
beides  are,  with  the  aphodii  and  psammodii,  the  only  ones 
whose  elytra  entirdiy  cover  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  anus 
is  ooDoealed ;  but  many  characters  distinguish  them  from  the 
latter.  The  labrum  is  coriaceous  and  most  frequently 
out-edges  the  hood.  The  mandibles  are  corneous,  usually 
projecting  and  arched.  The  lobe  terminating  the  jaws  is 
straight,  and  not  curved  internally.  The  third  and  last 
articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is  always  very  distinct,  and 
almost  as  long,  at  least,  as  the  preceding.  Some  excepted, 
the  antennas  are  composed  of  ten  or  eleven  articulations. 

These  coleoptera  also  live  on  dung,  dig  deep  holes  in  the 
earth,  fly  more  especially  in  the  evening,  after  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  and  counterfeit  death  when  they  are  taken  in 
the  hand.  M.  Leon  Dufour  informs  us  that  the  digestive 
canal  of  G^trupes,  one  of  the  principal  sub-genera  of  this 
section,  has  a  little  less  extent  than  that  of  Copm,  and  that 

•  *  I  refer  here»  only  the  Psammodhtt  nJcioolSt  of  M.  Gyllenhall.  (Insect. 
Suec  I.  p.  9.)  The  other  species,  the  first  excepted,  (see  JEgiaUa^)  are 
true  a]4iodii.    See  Encyc.  Method.,  Article,  pMommodu, 

The  genus  Euparia,  established  in  the  Encyclop^e  M^thodique,  by 
BIM.  Lepeleder  and  Serville,  belong  without  any  doubt  to  this  section ; 
but  as  they  have  not  been  marked  completely,  and  as  I  have  not  seen  the 
species,  which  serves  as  type,  I  cannot  assign  its  place.  According  to 
them,  the  sides  of  the  head  are  dilated,  and  form  a  triangle.  The  poste- 
rior angles  of  the  corslet  are  emarginated,  and  the  humeral  angles  of  the 
elytra  are  prolonged  in  front,  in  the  manner  of  a  point  The  only  species 
pointed  out  is  the  E,  autanea.  These  characters,  and  the  colour,  make 
me  suspect  that  this  genus  is  greatly  approximating  to  that  of  Ewyttemui 
of  M.  Dalman,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
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the  chylific  ventricle  presents  no  vestige  of  papillse.  (Annal. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  III.  p.  234.) 

In  the  Geotruptdesy  Macl.,  the  labium  is  terminated  by 
two  lobes  or  projecting  tongues.  The  mandibles  are  gene- 
rally prominent  and  arched.  The  labrum  is  in  the  whole 
or  in  part  uncovered.  The  antennae  are  composed  in  the 
greater  number  of  eleven  articulations.  The  body  is  black 
or  reddish,  with  the  elytra  smooth,  or  simply  striated.  The 
males  have  frequent  projections  in  the  form  of  horns,  or 
di£Per  externally  by  other  characters  from  the  individuals  of 
the  other  sex.  These  insects  live  more  particularly  on  ex* 
crementitious  matters. 

Some  have  nine  articulations  on  the  antenna;. 

i^GiALiA,  Latr.     AphodifMy  Fab., 

Have  the  labrum  very  short,  transversal,  scarcely  apparent, 
and  entire,  the  mandibles  terminating  in  a  bifid  point,  the 
internal  lobe  of  the  jaws  corneous  and  bidenticulated ;  the 
body  short,  inflated,  with  the  corslet  transverse,  and  the 
abdomen  gibbous.  The  four  posterior  limbs  thick,  incised, 
and  the  last  two  terminated  by  two  compressed  spurs, 
almost  elliptical,  or  in  the  form  of  a  spatula.  The  ante- 
rior itwo  have  no  teeth  on  the  internal  edge.  The  posterior 
thighs  are  stronger.* 

Chiron,  Mac  L.  DiosomtMf  Dahn.  Sinadendron,  Fab., 

Approach,  in  consequence  of  the  knob  of  the  antennie,  rather 
semipectinate  than  foliated,  to  the  Lamellicomes  of  the 
second  tribe,  and  have,  in  fact,  been  placed  there  by  Mr. 
W.  Macleay.  But  they  belong  from  the  assemblage  of 
other  characters  to  the  present  section.      Their  labrum  is 

*  PMammodiwt  arenariut,  GyU.  Insect.  Suec.  I.  p.  6:  Scarabttus  globom, 
Panz.  Faun.  loftect.  Germ.  XXXVII.  S ;  Aphodius  arenarita.  Fab. 
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entirely  uncovered,  large,  ciliated,  and  quadridenticulated. 
Their  mandibles  are  robust,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
triangle,  with  two  teeth  at  the  internal  edge.  The  two 
maxiUary  lobes  are  coriaceous  and  unarmed.  The  body  is 
narrow,  elongated,  almost  cylindrical,  with  the  corslet,  lon- 
gitudinal, separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a  deep  strangula^ 
tion.  The  abdomen  is  elongated,  and  the  anterior  legs 
broad,  digitate,  and  provided  at  the  end  of  the  spur,  with 
a  silky  tooth  at  the  end.  The  thighs  have  a  lenticular 
form,  and  the  anterior  ones  are  larger.  The  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  head  presents  a  transverse  range  of  little 
tubercles.* 

Others  have  eleven  articulations  on  the  antennae.-f* 
Some  are  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  knob 
being  in  a  reversed  cone,  and  composed  of  articulations  or 
leaves,  turned  in  the  manner  of  a  funnel,  and  emboxed  con- 
centrically, and  by  their  mandibles,  entirely  denticulated 
like  a  saw  on  the  internal  side,  and  presenting  underneath, 
especially  in  the  males,  a  sort  of  advancement  or  horn.  The 
corslet  is  very  much  emarginated  in  front  in  these  indivi- 
duals, with  the  anterior  angles  very  muchprolonged  forwards. 
The  abdomen  is  very  short,  almost  semi-circular,  and  the 
last  feet  are  but  very  little  removed  from  its  extremity.  The 
labial  palpi  are  a  little  longer  than  the  others,  with  the  se- 
cond articulation  elongated,  and  the  other  two  almost  of 
equal  length.  The  jaws  are  provided  internally  with  hairs 
and  lashes,  in  the  form  of  small  spines ;  their  terminal  lobe 

*  Sinodemiron  digUatum,  Fab.;  CMron  digUahtSf  Macl.  Hor.  Entoin.  L 
Part  L  p.  107 ;  Dkuomtu  digUaiut,  Dalm.  Ephem.  Entoin.  I.  p.  4. 

f  This  computation  is  tometimes  doubtful,  seeing  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  the  articulation  which  precedes  the  knob,  and  that  it 
may  in  appearance  be  confounded  mih  the  first  of  this  knob.  The  base 
of  the  second  also  forms  a  sort  of  knot,  or  rotula,  which  might  be  taken 
for  an  articulation. 
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ill  narrow  and  elongated.    The  mentum  is  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  truncated  transversely  at  its  extremity.     Such  are 

Leth&us,  Scop.  Fab., 

Of  which  the  species,  very  few  in  number,  are  proper  to 
Hungary  and  the  western  provinces  of  Russia. 

Lethrus  cephahteSf  Fab.  Fisch.  Entom.  de  la  Russe,  I. 
p.  133.  XIII.  i.,  distinguished  from  the  other  species  by  its 
colour  entirely  black,  its  corslet  and  elytra  smooth,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  celebrated  Professor  Oothelf  Fischer,  an  ani* 
mal  very  hurtful  to  cultivated  places,  because  it  seeks,  in 
preference,  the  buds  or  leaves  scarcely  apparent,  and  cuts 
them  neatly  with  the  trenchant  pincers  of  its  mandibles.  On 
this  account  it  is  called,  in  Hungary,  where  it  does  much 
damage  to  the  vineyards,  Schneider  (Cutter).  The  breast 
advancing  much  below  the  abdomen,  and  the  hind  feet  ap- 
pearing to  be  inserted  near  the  anus,  it  climbs  very  well,  and 
returns  by  moving  backwards.  After  having  cut  the  heart 
of  a  plant,  it  moves  backwards  like  a  crab,  carrying  its  prey 
into  each  hole.  Each  hole  dug  in  the  earth  is  occupied  by  a 
pair;  but  in  the  time  of  coupling,  a  male  stranger  often 
presents  himself^  desiring  admittance.  Then  commences  a 
vehement  combat,  during  which  the  female  closes  the  en* 
trance  of  the  hole,  and  always  pushes  the  male  finom  behind. 
This  combat  does  not  cease  but  with  the  death  or  flight  of 
the  male  stranger.  This  philosopher  has  described  three 
other  species  unknown  before  his  time.  (Ibid,  p.  136,  1 40.) 

All  the  other  arenicoli  have  the  knob  of  the  antennae  com- 
posed of  leaves  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  applied  one  over 
the  other  in  the  same  direction,  or  like  those  of  a  book. 
They  compose  our  sub-genus  Geot&utes,  or  that  of  Scara- 
basus  of  Fabridus,  and  from  which  the  following  sub-genera 
have  been  since  detached. 

Those  in  which  the  knob  of  the  antennae  is  oval,  or  ovoid. 
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and  in  which  all  the  leayes  have,  even  in  a  state  of  oontrac- 
ticm,  their  edges  totally  or  partially  uncovered,  con^iote 
two 

Oeot&upes  (proper),  Lat. 

Have  the  labrum  in  a  trangvorse  square,  entire,  or  simply 
denticulated.  The  mandibles  arched,  very  much  compressed, 
denticidated  at  their  extremity,  and  often  sinuous  on  the 
external  edge.  The  jaws  furnished  with  a  very  thick  fringe 
of  hairs:  the  last  articulation  of  the  palpi  scarcely  larger 
than  the  preceding,  but  the  same  of  the  labials  larger.  The 
uentum  profoundly  emarginated ;  the  anterior  legs  elongated, 
with  a  great  number  of  teeth  on  the  external  side,  and  a 
single  spur  or  spine  at  their  internal  extremity,  and  the  hood 
in  the  form  of  a  lozenge. 

Sometimes  the  males  have  the  corslet  armed  with  horns. 
Those  are  the  eeratophytu  of  M.  Fischer,  or  the  Jrmideua 
of  M.  Ziegler. 

Cr.  Phalangista^  (S*  typhiBUt^  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  I.  3.  vii. 
52.)  black,  three  advanced  horns  in  the  form  of  points, 
the  intermediate  one  of  which  is  shorter  in  front  of  the 
corslet  of  the  male.  Cases  striated.  In  sandy  and  elevated 
places. 

Cr.  Momu»9  S.  Momus,  Fab.  discovered  in  Spain,  by  M. 
le  Comte  Dejean,  differs  from  the  preceding  by  its  smooth 
elytra,  and  resembles  it  in  the  rest. 

G.  DUpoTy  Male,  Ceratophyus  Dispar^  Fisch.  Entom. 
de  la  Russie,  II.  xviii.  A  species  which  is  found  in  Italy  and 
in  Russia,  has  a  horn  upon  the  head  and  on  the  corslet. 

Sometimes  the  two  sexes  are  destitute  of  horns.  These 
are  geotrupes  proper. 

G.  ^tercorariusj  ScarabuBus  atercararitiSj  Lin.  Oliv.  s6. 
v.  89,  of  a  shining  black,  or  a  deep  green  above,  violet  or 
golden  green  underneath,  a  tubercle  (hi  the  vertex,  punctu- 
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ated  stripes  on  the  el3rtra,  the  intervals  smooth,  two  denticu- 
lations  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  thighs. 

G.  verncUiSy  S.  vemaHa^  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  iv.  23,  shorter 
than  the  preceding,  approaching  the  hemispherical  form,  of 
a  violet  or  blue  black,  with  the  antennae  black,  and  the  elytra 
smooth. 

OcHOD.eus,  Meg.     Mdolonthaj  Fab.* 

Have  the  labrum  strongly  emarginated  and  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  heart  truncated  posteriorly ;  the  mandibles  are  in 
the  form  of  an  elongated  triangle,  one  of  which  terminates 
in  a  single  point,  with  a  notch  underneath,  and  the  other  in 
two  obtuse  teeth ;  the  exterior  lobe  of  the  jaws  is  edged  with 
small  spines  or  large  cilise,  bent  at  the  end,  with  two  internal 
small  corneous  and  equal  teeth ;  the  other,  or  internal  lobe, 
formed  of  a  pencil  of  silk  brought  to  a  point ;  the  last  arti- 
culation of  the  palpi  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding,  and 
is  cylindrical ;  the  second  of  the  labial  palpi  is  larger  than 
the  others,  and  the  foUowing  or  last  is  a  truncated  ovoid. 
The  fore  legs  have  only  two  teeth  on  the  outer  side,  and  the 
end  of  the  opposite  side  two  spines,  the  lowest  beiqg  the 
smallest.  The  body  is  in  proportion  less  elevated  than  that 
of  the  other  geotrupes,  and  without  horns. 

The  Geotrupes — with  a  knob  to  the  antennae,  large, 
orbicular,  and  nearly  globular,  the  first  and  last  laminie 
of  which  entirely  cover,  when  contracted,  the  intermediate 
or  tenth,  or  form  for  it  a  sort  of  case— -compose  three  other 
sub-genera. 

Athyreus,  Macl. 

Approximate  to  the  coprophagi  by  the  intermediate  tarsi 
being  wider  at  their  insertion  than  the  others.  Horae  Entomol. 
I.  i.  p.  128. 

*  MeMoniha  chrt/s<melma,  Fnb.  Pans.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ. 
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Elephastomus,  Macl. 

Are  remarkable  by  the  chaperon  dilated  on  each  side,  and 
prolonged  forward  in  their  middle  into  a  sub-quadrangular 
lamina,  thicker  and  forked  at  the  end,  and  moreover  by  the 
length  of  the  maxillary  palpi,  which  is  nearly  three  times 
that  of  the  labial.  The  chin  is  deeply  emarginated,  and  the 
two  mandibles  are  indented  at  their  extremity.  Horse 
Entomd.  p.  121.  ScarabtBus  prcboscideua^  Schreib.  Trans. 
Lin.  Soc  vj.  189- 

BoLBocsEAS,*  Kirby.     OdontcBus^  Ziegl.    ScarabiBus^ 

Lin.  Fab., 

In  which,  as  in  Ochodseus,  to  which  they  approximate 
closely,  one  of  the  mandibles  is  simple,  and  the  other  biden- 
ticulated  at  the  end ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  scarcely  larger 
than  the  labial,  and  the  chin  has  no  emargination. 

We  have  one  species  in  France,  S.  mobiUcomis,  Fab. 
Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  xii.  2.  It  is  small,  black  above, 
yellow  underneath,  with  a  very  long  horn,  linear,  slightly 
bent  back,  and  moveable  on  the  head.  The  corslet  is  deeply 
punctuated,  channeled  in  the  middle,  with  four  tubercles  in 
front.  The  elytra  have  punctated  striae.  The  body  is 
sometimes  entirely  yellow.  (S,  testaceuSy  Fab.) 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  traveller  and  ornitholo- 
gist, Le  Vaillant,  has  remarked  that  frogs  and  toads  were  very 
fond  of  this  insect,  and  he  has  obtained  a  great  number  of 
them  from  the  stomachs  of  these  reptiles. 

Oiir  first  division  of  Arenicolous  Scarabaei  terminates  with 
those  whose  antennse,  as  in  most  of  the  following  scarabaei, 
have  ten  articulations. 


•  Bolboceras  Auttrdanm^  Kirb.  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  XII.  3.  3.  5;  Scarabtgiu 
qwadridentf  eydopM,  laxamt,  of  Fabricius. 
VOL.  XIV.  2  H 
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The  last  articulation  of  their  palpi  is  elongated.  The  max- 
illary lobes  are  membranaceous.  The  labrum  projects  less 
than  in  the  preceding,  and  is  but  little  advanced*  The  man- 
dibles are  very  little  indeed,  or  not  at  all  indented.  The 
hood  is  short,  whether  arched  or  rounded,  or  projecting 
like  an  angle.  All  these  insects  are  very  small,  with  the  cors- 
let hornless. 

Hyboso&us,  Macl.    Scarabceus^  Geotrupea^  Fab. 

The  last  articulation  of  their  antennas  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
reversed  and  elongated  cone,  and  the  intermediate  articula- 
tion of  the  knob  is  entirely  covered  by  the  other  two,  as  well 
as  in  the  last  sub-genus.  The  legs  are  narrow  and  elongated. 
The  chaperon  is  rounded  in  front  Horae  Entom.  p.  120. 
Geotrupes  aratoTj  Fab. 

AcANTHocEBiTs,  MacL* 

Tlfe  first  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  very  large,  dilated 
above  into  a  laminous  form,  and  the  edges  of  the  interme- 
diate leaves  of  the  knob,  when  it  is  folded,  are  visible.  The 
legs,  especially  the  four  hinder,  are  lameUiform,  and  cover 
the  tarsi  folded  upon  them  in  the  contraction  of  the  feet 
The  chaperon  goes  to  a  point,  or  terminates  in  an  angle. 
The  corslet  is  nearly  semilunar. 

There f  or  in  our  second  division  of  Arenicoli  (TfngideSf 
Madeay),  the  antennae,  scarcely  larger  than  the  head,  are 
always  composed  of  ten  articulations,  the  first  of  which  is 
large  and  hairy.  The  languette  is  entirely  hidden  by  the 
mentum.  The  labrum  and  mandibles  are  scarcely  seen ;  the 
latter  are  thick.  The  palpi  are  short.  The  mentum  is  very 
hairy.    The  jaws  are  armed  with  teeth  on  the  inside.     The 


*  Macl.  ibid.  p.  156 ;  A.  aneut.    I  owe  the  knowledge  of  thu 
to  one  of  our  most  able  entomologists^  M.  Lebefevre  de  Cerisy.    Mr. 
Macleay  refers  to  the  same  genus,  Trox  tpmcorm^  of  Fab. 
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body, 'ash  or  dirt  colour,  is  very  rugged  or  tubercidar  above. 
The  head  is  inclined,  terminated  by  an  angle,  or  going  to  a 
point.  The  corslet  is  short,  transversal,  without  lateral 
hems,  sinuous  behind,  with  the  anterior  angles  advanced,  and 
their  thighs  cover  the  under  part  of  the  head.  These  insects 
produce  a  screaking  noise,  by  a  reiterated  friction  of  die 
pedide  of  the  mesothorax  against  the  inner  side  of  the  cavity 
of  the  corslet  They  keep  in  the  earth  or  sand,  and  appeai; 
to  gnaw  the  roots  of  vegetables.     They  form  the  goius 

Tsox  of  Fab.  and  Olivier. 

Mr.  Macleay  the  younger  has  separated  them,  under  the 
generic  name  of  Phoberusy  from  those  which  have  the  sides 
of  the  corslet  depressed,  dilated,  and  edged  with  spines,  and 
which  are  without  wings.  The  posterior  edge  of  the  corslet 
has  on  each  side  a  strong  emargination,  and  the  hood  is 
rounded  in  front.* 

A  third  section,  Xylophilij  will  include  the  geotrupes  of 
Fabridus,  and  some  of  his  cetonise.  Here  the  shield  is 
always  distinct,  and  the  dytra  do  not  cover  the  hind  end  of 
the  abdomen.  The  hooks  of  the  tarsi  in  many  are  unequal. 
The  antennae  have  always  ten  articulations,  the  last  three  of 
which  form  a  foliated  knob,   with  the  intermediate  leaves 

*  TVnr  korridtUf  Fab.  Mad.  Hone  Entom.  I.  137.  Trox,  of  Fabricius, 
do  not  change  their  place.    See  that  author,  Olivier,  and  Schoenher. 

The  genera  Cryptodut  and  MtecMdiut^  which  Mr.  Macleay  puts  in  his 
ftmily  of  TrogjdcBf  immediately  after  Phobertu^  have  the  hind  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  uncovered,  and  nine  articulations  in  the  antennae,  cha* 
racters  which  seem  to  remove  them  from  Trox.  I  suspect  the  Machi- 
diae,  by  reason  of  the  form  and  emargination  of  the  labrum,  and  of  some 
other  character,  to  be  near  Melolontha.  The  cryptodi  are  distinguished 
from  ail  other  scarabsei  by  the  mentum,  which  almost  entirely  covers  the 
mouth  underneath,  and  even  by  the  labial  palpi  being  situated,  as  well  as 
the  tongue^  behind  it.  These  two  genera  have  been  established  ou 
Australasian  insects,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

2  H  2 
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never  entirely  concealed  or  encased  by  the  other  two.  The 
labram  does  not  project,  and  its  anterior  extremity  at  the 
most  is  uncovered.  The  mandibles  are  always  corneous,  and 
laterally  pass  the  edge  of  the  head.  The  jaws  sre  corneous 
or  solid,  straight,  and  generally  indented.  The  tongue  is 
covered  by  the  mentum,  ovoid  or  triangular,  narrowed  and 
truncated  at  the  end,  with  the  angles  often  dilated.  All  the 
feet  are  inserted  equidistant  from  each  other. 

A  first  division  will  include  the  Geotrupes  of  Fabridus. 
The  males  di£Per  from  their  females  by  peculiar  eminences  in 
the  form  of  horns,  by  tubercles  either  on  the  head  or  corslet, 
or  on  both,  and  sometimes  also  by  the  form  of  the  latter. 
The  hood  is  small,  truncated  or  bidentated  at  the  end. 
The  labrum  is  almost  always  entirely  concealed.  Here  the 
jaws  terminate  in  a  simple  coriaceous  lobe,  crustaceous,  more 
or  less  downy,  and  without  teeth ;  there  they  are  altogether 
scaly,  go  to  a  point,  and  have  only  a  small  number  of  teeth 
accompanied  with  heir.  The  mentum  is  ovoid,  or  like  a  trun- 
cated triangle.  The  chest  has  no  projection.  The  hooks  of 
the  tarsi  are  generally  equal.  The  shield  is  small  or  middle- 
sized.    The  colours  approach  black  or  brown. 

Sometimes  the  jaws  terminate  in  a  coriaceous  or  crustaceous 
lobe,  without  teeth,  and  simply  downy,  or  furnished  with 
spinuliform  lashes. 

Obyctes,  lllig.    ScaraiHBuSj  Lin., 

Whose  feet  difier  but  little  in^length,  and  whose  four  hbd 
legs  are  thick,  strongly  incised  or  emarginated,  with  the  ex- 
tremity widened,  as  if  starred  in  many. 

S,  nasicamisy  Lin.  Rees.  II.  6,  J.  Fifteen  lines  long,  of 
a  shining  marron  brown,  with  the  point  of  the  hood  trun- 
cated, a  conicdl  horn,  more  or  less  long,  arched  behind 
on  the  head,  the  front  of  the  corslet  cut  obliquely,  with  three 


L  Oiyctes  ChoTotaia..  tfuo?    2.A'^ncvyhala/UreaUi  lit^r  J.  SnuMbitun  m 
i:  UtiauU  ,r  Sc  ffedam..  Patr  S.  Philturus  enbraiits.  t'hvr   ft  McXmluii  r 
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teeth  or  tubercles  at  the  elevated  and  posterior  part  of  the 
truncation  ;  cases  smooth.  It  lives  as  well  in  the  perfect  as  in 
the  larva  state,  in  tan-beds. 

There  is  found  in  the  South  of  Europe  another  species, 
G.  MenWj  (Fab.  Oliv.  Col.  I.  3,  8,  62,  a — c)  smaller  than 
the  last,  of  a  brighter  marron  brown;  a  little  bent  and 
pointed  horn  on  the  head  of  the  male ;  a  deep  excavation  in 
the  middle  of  the  corslet,  the  last  articulation  of  the  two  an- 
terior tarsi  swoUen,  with  two  very  unequal  hooks.  The  elytra 
are  fine,  and  vaguely  dotted.* 

Agacephala,  Manh., 

Whose  fore  feet,  in  the  males  at  least,  are  longer  than  the 
others,  and  whose  four  hind  legs  are  slender,  or  but  little 
thick,  cylindrical,  and  slightly  dilated  at  their  extremity, 
without  notches  or  deep  lateral  incisions. 

The  labrum  is  entirely  hidden.  The  lobe  terminating  the 
jaws  is  simply  downy.  The  antennae  have  ten  articulations, 
and  it  is  an  error  in  the  Encyclop.  Method.  (Art.  Scarabseus) 
to  say  they  have  only  nine. 

I  know  two  species  both  from  Brazil.  G.  (Egeon  of  Fab. 
is  probably  congenerous  with  them. 

Sometimes  the  jaws,  commonly  corneous  or  scaly,  are  more 
or  less  toothed. 

*  Add  Geoirvpei  boas,  rhmooerot,  itentary  &c.  of  Fabridus. 

{r.  orphmu,  of  Mr.  Macleay,  established  on  G,  bicolor,  of  Fab.,  duet 
not  differ  from  the  last.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  labrum  u  salient,  or 
exposed.  The  jaws  are  terminated  by  a  bundle  of  spinuliform  lashes, 
arched  outwardly,  with  a  crustaceous  triangular  lobe.  The  knob  of  the 
antennae  is  almost  globular.  His  genus,  DoMygnathutf  which  he  places  in 
the  family  of  Dynastides,  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  we  suspect,  from  the 
exposition  of  its  characters,  that  it  approximates  to  the  last  and  the  fol- 
lowing.   The  jaws  are  not  toothed. 
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ScABABiEUs,  properly  so  called,  Geotbupes,  Fab. 

Have  the  body  thick,  convex,  and  the  outer  side  of  the  man- 
dibles sinuous  or  toothed. 

The  equatorial  countries  of  both  continents  furnish  some 
very  remarkable  species. 

S.  Hercuksy  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  I.  3,  1,  23, 1.  Five  indies 
long,  black,  with  the  case  greenish  grey,  spotted  with  black ; 
the  male  has  on  the  head  a  bent  indented  horn,  and  another 
long,  advanced,  downy  underneath,  with  a  tooth  on  each  aide 
on  the  corslet. — South  America.  Some  travellers  have  called 
it  the  homed  fly.  This  species  is  the  type  of  the  genus 
Dynastesy  of  Mr.  Kirby.  ^S".  Actceon  forms  another,  that  of 
NegcMoma.  See  the  14fth  volume  ci  the  Linnsan  Trans- 
actions. 

S.  dichotamusy  Oliv.  ibid.  xvij.  156.  Marron  brown ;  a 
large  horn  forked  in  two  branches  on  the  head,  another  smaller 
bent  and  bifid  at  the  extremity  on  the  corslet  of  the  male. — 
India. 

S.  longimanusy  Lin.  Oliv.  Md.  iv.  27*  Fulvous  brown, 
without  horns  or  tubercles  on  the  head  or  corslet ;  the  two 
fore  feet  are  one  half  longer  than  the  body,  and  arched. — 
India. 

France  has  but  one  species  of  this  sub-genus,  S.  punctahtSy 
Oliv.  and.  viij.  70.  The  body  is  black,  dotted,  without  ele- 
vation, in  the  form  of  a  horn  in  either  sex.  The  hood  is 
truncated  in  front,  with  the  angle  thereof  a  little  elevated, 
like  a  tooth ;  the  middle  of  the  head  has  two  neighbouring 
tubercles.* 

Phileubus,  Lat.     Geotrupesy  Fab. 

Differ  from  Scarabseus  only  in  having  the  mandibles  nar- 

*  Geotnipes  of  Fabricius,  except  the  species  before  citedy  forming  G. 
orydeM,  and  of  those  of  the  following  genus. 


rotnipes  IjiUf/irrumuJt. 
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rowed,  without  sinus  or  tooth  on  the  outside.  The  body  is 
depressed,  and  the  corslet  dilated  and  rounded  at  the  sides  * 

Our  second  division  includes  Scarabsei,  nearly  related  to 
the  last  in  some  respects,  but  approaching  also  several  Melo- 
lontha,  and  particularly  cetonise,  whose  outward  appearance 
they  possess,  but  whose  buccal  organization  is  different ;  it 
is  even  with  these  that  Fabricius  and  Olivier  have  placed  the 
greater  part  of  these  insects.  The  body  in  general  is  shorter, 
rounder,  and  smoother  than  that  of  scarabaeus,  and  orna- 
mented with  brilliant  colours.  The  head  and  corslet  are 
identical,  and  without  any  particular  eminence  in  either  sex. 
The  front  edge  of  the  labrum  is  almost  always  uncovered  or 
apparent.  The  jaws  are  entirely  scaly,  as  if  truncated  at  the 
end,  with  five  or  six  strong  teeth  on  the  inner  side.  The 
mentum  is  in  proportion  shorter  and  longer  than  that  of  simi- 
lar coleoptera,  and  is  less  narrowed  above.  The  mesostemum 
is  often  elongated  like  a  horn,  or  soft  point  between  the  second 
tard  and  beyond.  The  scutellum  is  commonly  large.  The 
books  of  the  tarsi  are  generally  unequal.  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  number,  these  Xylophili  are  peculiar  to  the  equa- 
torial countries  of  the  new  continent. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  all  the  preceding  scarabsei,  one  does  not 
see  between  the  posterior  angles  of  the  corslet,  and  the  outside 
of  the  base  of  the  elytra,  axillary  pieces  filling  up  the  void 
included  between  these  parts.*|- 

*  G.  dkfynttu,  vaigut,  depretnu^  of  Fab.  Some  inedited  species  of 
Brazil  and  Cayenne,  having  some  analogy  with  the  Sinodendrons,  have  the 
body  thicker,  and  connect  Phileunu  with  Scarabceus,  or  Geotrupes  of 
Fabi,  a  genus  not  yet  sufficiently  studied,  with  reference  to  its  buccal 
organization. 

f  A  lateral  piece  of  the  mesostemum,  laiger  and  thicker  than  common, 
and  which  corresponds  probably  with  those  little  round  scales  called 
TlgfliAr  by  some  authors,  to  be  seen  at  the  insertion  of  the  upper  wings 
of  Hymenoptera.  See  on  this  subject  the  memoir  of  M.  Audouin  on  the 
thorax  of  insects. 
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Let  us  first  treat  of  the  sub-genera,  in  which  the  middle  of 
the  chest  does  not  present  any  elongation  like  a  point  or 
horn. 

Hexodok,  Oliv.  Fab. 

Their  body  is  almost  orbicular,  even  underneath,  with  the 
head  squared,  received  into  a  deep  emargination  of  the  oor&> 
let,  the  outer  edge  of  the  elytra  dilated,  and  preceded  by  a 
furrow.  The  legs  slender,  and  the  crotchets  of  the  tarsi  very 
small  and  equal. 

The  labrum  is  not  apparent.  The  knob  of  the  antennae  is 
small.  The  jaws  are  strongly  toothed.  See  Oliv.  and  Lat., 
Oener.  Crust.  II.  106. 

ft 

Cyclocefhala,   Latr.     ChcUeptM,  Macleay.    MekiUmtha^ 

Fab. 

Have  the  body  ovoid,  with  the  head  free,  the  elytra  slightly 
bordered  without  dilatation  or  lateral  furrow,  and  the  ante- 
rior tarsi  terminated  by  a  knobbed  articulation ;  the  hooks 
unequal,  and  both  bifid. 

The  anterior  edge  of  the  labrum  is  apparent.  The  mandi- 
bles are  narrow,  without  emargination  or  observable  sinus  on 
the  outer  side,  and  but  little  surpassing  the  edge.* 

In  the  following  sub-genera  the  sternum  advances  to  a 
conical  point,  more  or  less  long,  pointed  or  round  at  the  end, 
between  the  second  legs. 

The  anterior  edge  of  the  labrum  is  always  apparent.     The 


*  MeiolatUha  genmnata^  barhaiay  coitanea,  signaia,  Jerrugmeay 
cephaUt,  paUent^  &c.  of  Fab.  In  the  fint  the  mandibles  are  itrong, 
arched,  and  crooked  at  the  end.  Jf.  ngnata^  mekmocepkala^  &c.  are 
imaller,  straight,  truncated,  or  obtuse  at  the  end.  The  summits  of  the 
jaws  and  mentum  are  moreover  furnished  with  hairs.  From  thn  we  migbt 
form  of  these  and  their  analogous  s|>ecie9  a  peculiar  sub-genus.  All  these 
insects  are  from  South  America* 
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mandibles  are  commonly  notched  or  indented  on  the  outer 
edge;    The  hooks  of  the  tarsi  are  unequal. 

CHBYSOPHOBi^,  Dej., 

The  males  of  which  have  the  hind  legs  very  large,  with 
the  thighs  thick,  the  legs  bent,  and  terminated  at  the  Inner 
angle  in  a  very  strong  point.* 

RuTKLA,  Lat.    Rutela^  peHdnota,  Macleay,  Kirby.     Op- 

Iqgnathus,  Kirb.  MacL 

Whose  legs,  with  reference  to  proportions,  do  not  differ 
observably  in  the  two  sexes.  The  mentum  is  almost  isome* 
trical ;  the  shield  is  small,  or  of  middle  size,  and  the  sternal 
point  is  short,  not  reaching  to  the  insertion  of  the  two  fore 
feet.     The  body  is  ovoid  or  oval.-f- 

Macbaspis,  Macleay.     Cetonia^  Fab., 

Which  differ  from  Rutela  in  reference  to  the  proportions  of 
the  mentum,  which  is  sensibly  larger  than  it  is  wide ;  the 
length  of  the  shield,  equal  at  least  to  one  third  of  that  of  the 
elytra ;  and  the  sternal  point,  whose  extremity  reaches  as  far« 
or  goes  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  fore  feet.  The  mandi- 
bles are  nearly  triangular,  with  the  extremity  pointed  and 
emarginated.  The  jaws  have  many  teeth.  The  mentum  is 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  square,  slightly  narrowed  near 
its  upper  end,  and  without  lashes  on  its  upper  edge.  One  of 
the  hooks  of  the  tarsi,  or  of  the  four  anterior  tarsi,  at  least, 
is  bifid,  and  the  other  entire.     (Horse  Entom.) 

*  IHMonika  cryioM>ra,  Lat.  Voy.  de  Humb.  c.  Boupl.  II.  15.  1.  fern. 
S.  male ;  ScarabaUi  macroptu^  Shem.  Mis.  3S0-4. 

f  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Coilection  of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  Mr. 
Macleay,  the  younger,  Hors  EntomoL  I.  p.  10. ;  the  article  RuiHe;  io  the 
Eocy.  Method.    The  characters  of  G.  peUdmda,  and  opiognMut^  do  no 
appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  distinct* 
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Ghasmodia,  Macleay. 

Similar  to  Macraspis  in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  the 
proportions  of  the  shield,  and  the  sternal  point,  but  with  the 
mandibles  narrower,  and  the  extremity  obtuse  and  entire. 
The  jaws  have  but  two  teeth,  with  a  pencil  of  lashes,  the 
mentum  is  an  elongated  ovoid,  obviously  narrowed  toward  its 
upper  end,  with  the  edge  furnished  with  lashes.  All  the 
hooks  are  moreover  entire.  (See  the  article  Rutela  in  the 
Encyclop.  Method,  and  Mr.  Macleay^s  work.) 

In  these  an  axillary  piece  (the  same  as  is  seen  in  the  same 
place  in  Cetomia^  or  that  which  M.  Audouin  names  epimere^ 
fills  the  space  included  between  the  posterior  angles  of  the 
corslet,  and  the  exterior  of  the  base  of  the  elytra. 

Ometis,  Latr.* 

The  genus  Mekiontha^  of  Fab.,  will  compose  our  fourth 
and  fifth  sections 

The  fourth,  that  of  Phyllophagiy  is  formed  of  scaraboei, 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  last  sub-genera,  but  the  mandi- 
bles are  covered  above  by  the  hood,  and  hidden  under- 
neath by  the  jaws ;  their  exterior  side  only  is  uncovered,  but 
nevertheless  without  extending  beyond ;  they  shew  nothing 
exteriorly  of  the  sinus  or  indentations  which  are  observable 
there  in  Rutela  and  other  analagous  sub-genera.  The  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  labrum  is  composed,  and  sometimes  repre- 
sents the  figure  of  a  reversed  and  broad  triangle,  but  more 
generally  that  of  a  transverse  leaf  emarginated  in  the  middle. 
The  number  of  the  articulations  of  the  antenme  is  not  constant, 
and  varies  from  eight  to  ten ;  it  is  the  same  with  those  of  the 

•  Ruiela  oetomoidett  Ency.  M^od.;  Ruteia  cerata^  Germ.;  AnisopSM 
kitino^  Dej ,  but  the  antennae  with  nine  aiticulationii.  Tbn  inb-genus 
seems  to  connect  these  and  the  preceding  insects  with  cetonia. 
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knob,  and  in  many  the  two  sexes  differ  in  this  respect.  The 
tongue  is  entirely  covered  by  the  mentum,  or  incorporated 
with  its  anterior  face,  and  the  elytra  join  entirely  the  whole 
length  of  the  suture,  characters  which  distinguish  these  insects 
from  those  of  the  fifth  section. 

The  family  of  Anophlognathi,  of  Mr.  Macleay,  and  some 
other  sub-genera,  nearly  aUied  to  those  of  the  previous  sec- 
tion, will  compose  our  first  division.  The  hood  is  thick- 
ened before,  and  forms,  either  alone  or  with  the  labrum,  a 
vertical  facet  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle,  the  point  of 
which  is  supported  on  the  mentum.  This  last  piece  is  some- 
times nearly  ovoid,  very  downy,  with  the  extremity  either 
round  or  truncated,  and  without  emarginaticm,  sometimes  a 
transversed  square,  with  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge  elon- 
gated like  a  simple  tooth  or  emargination.  The  jaws  of  some 
terminate  in  a  coriaceous  or  membranaceous  lobe,  very  downy, 
toothless,  or  with  one  very  small,  and  situated  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  internal  edge ;  those  of  the  others  are  entirely 
corneous,  resembling  mandibles  either  truncated  or  obtuse, 
and  entire  at  the  end,  or  else  terminated  by  two  or  three 
teeth. 

Those  whose  mentum  is  nearly  ovoid,  and  very  downy, 
and  whose  jaws  terminate  in  a  triangular  lobe,  equidly  downy, 
without  or  with  very  small  teeth,  and  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  internal  edge,  form  two  sub-genera.  The 
sternum  has  no  projection. 

Pachypus,  Dej.    Geotrupesy  MdoUmtha,  Fab. 

The  antennie  of  the,  males  have  only  eight  articulations, 
the  last  five  of  which  compose  the  knob.  The  mandibles  are 
in  the  form  of  very  thin  leaflets,  triangular,  elongated,  and 
entirely  hidden,  as  well  as  the  labrum.  The  terminal  lobe 
of  the  jaws  is  very  small,  scarcely  distinct,  and  toothless. 
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The  tarsi  are  long,  slender,  downy,  and  terminated  by  two 
small  equal  and  simple  hooks. 

In  the  antennse  and  the  form  of  the  hood,  this  sub-genus 
approximates  to  Oryctes  rather  than  to  Mololontha.* 

Amblytebes,  Macleay. 

Have  ten  articulations  in  the  antenns,  the  last  three  of  which 
compose  the  knob.  The  labrum  is  uncovered  and  lobed. 
The  mandibles  are  strong  and  scaly.  The  maxillary  lobe  is 
of  middle  size,  and  armed  with  corneous  teeth  on  the  inner 
side.  The  middle  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  mentum  is 
a  little  elongated,  truncated,  with  the  angles  rounded,  and 
carrying  palpi ;  their  last  articulation  is  ovoid  ;  the  same  of 
the  jaws  is  very  much  elongated  and  sub-cylindrical.  The 
scutellum  is  large.*|* 

In  the  other  sub-genera,  of  the  same  division,  the  mentum 
is  squared  transversely,  with  the  middle  of  the  upper  edge 
advanced  like  a  tooth,  entire  or  emarginated.  The  jaws  are 
entirely  corneous,  resemble  mandibles  terminated  by  a  strong 
tooth,  bent,  elongated,  either  entire  and  very  obtuse  at  the 
end,  or  divided  at  the  extremity  into  two  or  three  points. 
The  mandibles  are  always  scaly  and  robust.  The  labrum  is 
exposed. 

Some  proper  to  Australasia  have  a  sternal  point,  and  the 
hooks  of  the  tarsi  entire  and  unequal.     Such  are, 

*  Geotrupes excavaivs,  Fab.  male;  JMMontha  cormtia,  Oli?.  Col.  1.  5. 
vij.  74.  a.  b.  male:  Scandntut  candidcg,  Petag.  Insect.  Calab.  1.  6.  ■•  b. 
male,  var.  black,  observed  also  in  Corsica,  by  M.  Peyrandeau,  and  again 
in  Sicily,  by  M.  Lefevre;— 3f.  atripUeu,  Fab.,  female  of  another  species. 

f  Macleay,  Hone  Entom,  I.  p.  1.  143.  This  naturalist  does  not  speak 
of  the  hooks  .of  the  tarsi,  nor  of  the  sexual  difierences.  From  the  det* 
cription  of  the  typical  species,  the  corelet  was  without  horns,  the  fore 
legs  have  three  teeth  on  the  outer  edge;  only  two  are  to  be  seen  on  those 
legs  in  Pachypus. 


^ 
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Anoplognathus,  Reprimus,  Leach. 

The  antennae  contain  ten  articulations,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  jaws  is  truncated,  or  obtuse  and  entire.  These  insects 
are  generally  rather  large,  and  ornamented  with  fine  colours.* 

The  others,  which  belong  to  the  hot  countries  of  both  con- 
tinents, have  no  sternal  projection ;  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi,  or 
one  of  them,  are  bifid.  Their  jaws  often  terminate  in  two  or 
three  teeth. 

Sometimes  the  antennae  have  ten  articulations,  and  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  jaws  is  entire,  or  at  most  emarginated 
or  bidentated. 

Leucothyseus,  Macl., 

In  which  one  of  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  is  entire  and  the  other 
bifid. 

The  tarsi,  or  at  least  those  foremost,  are  furnished  with  a 
brush  imdemeath ;  these  are  dilated  in  the  males.  The 
under  part  of  the  head,  in  the  males,  is  more  downy  than  in 
the  other  sex.  (Macleay  Hor.  Entom.  I.  p.  1,  146. — Me- 
klontha  sulcicollutf  Oerm.  Insect.  Spes.  No.  124.) 

Apogonia,  Kirby,  Macl. 

In  which  aU  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  are  bifid.    (Lin.  Trans. 
401. — A.  geneUatOy  ejusd.  ibid,  xxi:  9.) 

Sometimes  the  antennae  have  only  nine  articulations,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  jaws  has  three  teeth. 

Geniates,  Kirb. 

The  extremity  of  the  mandibles  is  emarginated.  The 
mentum,  in  the  males,  has  underneath  a  sort  of  circular  tuft, 
formed  of  serrated  hairs,  even,  or  as  if  cut  smooth  like  a 

•  See  Macleay  the  younger,  JJoiyt  EnUm.  I.,  p.  1,  t49,  and  the 
twelfth  ▼oliune  of  the  Transactions  of  the  lannaean  Society^  401—5. 
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brush.  The  first  foar  articulations  of  the  anterior  tarsi  are 
dilated,  and  furnished  with  tufts  underneath.  One  of  the 
hooks  of  all  the  tarsi  is  entire,  and  the  other  bifid.  The  an- 
terior of  the  first  two  is  accompanied  at  its  base  with  a 
corneous  leaf,  emarginated  beneath,  round  at  the  end,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  spur.* 

A  second  division  of  Xylophilus,  and  which  will  include 
the  family  of  Melolonthides  of  the  younger  Mr.  Macleay, 
has  the  following  characters :  the  labrum  is  formed  like  a 
transverse  leaf,  in  general  stnmgly  emarginated  underneath 
in  the  middle,  so  that  seen  in  front  it  has  nearly  the  shape  <^ 
a  reversed  and  semi-truncated  heart.  The  mentum  is  as 
long  or  longer  than  it  is  wide,  a  littie  narrowed  near  the  top, 
either  subquadrate  or  nearly  heart-shaped,  the  upper  edge 
is  straight,  either  more  or  less  emarginated,  or  concave  in 
the  middle,  but  without  a  tooth-formed  dilatation.  The 
jaws  are  commonly  scaly  and  armed  with  many  (in  general  five 
or  six)  teeth. 

This  division  may  be  separated  into  two  groups,  one  of 
which  will  include  G.  mdohntha  of  Fab.,  such  as  Illiger  and 
myself  have  restricted  it ;  and  the  other,  Hoplia  of  tiie  latter. 
The  first  of  these  subdivisions  may  keep  the  name  of  Mdo- 
lonthidesj  and  the  other  may  receive  that  of  Hoplides, 

We  may  thus  describe  the  first : — ^The  number  of  leaves 
complete  in  the  knob  more  than  three  in  many ;  body  gene- 
rally thick,  mandibles  strong,  altogether  or  for  the  most  part 
corneous,  having  at  most  but  one,  membranaceous,  downy, 
appendix  situate  in  the  concavity  or  emargination  of  the  inner 
side,  the  upper  extremity  strongly  truncated,  with  two  or 

*  Kirby  Lin.  Trans.  XII.  401  -,  GemaUs  iarhatut^  ibid.  XXXI.  8 ; 
Mdohntha  obtcura^  ianata,  of  Fab.,  the  tpecies  named  Nigr^img,  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  described  in  the  Synon.  of  the  Insects  of  M.  Schoeoh,  and 
probably  other  species  appear  proper  to  form  another  sub^genns  allied  to 
Geniates,  but  with  the  tarsi  not  dilated. 
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three  teeth  or  angular  projections ;  all  the  tarsi  terminate  in 
two  hooks;  the  first  articulation  of  the  two  anterior  tard 
not  elongated  into  a  bent  appendage ;  the  labrum  is  commonly 
apparent,  and  the  maxillary  teeth  are  robust. 

The  species  of  Mehlontha  of  Fab.»  which  will  form  the 
subgenus 

Meloloktha,  Fab.,  properly  so  called, 

Have  ten  articulations  in  the  antennae,  the  last  five  or  seven 
of  which  in  the  males,  and  the  last  five  or  six  in  the  fismales 
constitute  the  knob.  The  labrum  is  thick  and  strongly  emar- 
ginated  underneath;  all  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  are  equal, 
terminated  in  an  entire  point,  and  simply  unindentated  at  the 
base.  The  posterior  extremity  ci  the  abdomen  finishes  in 
general  in  a  point  or  stylet,  at  least  in  the  males. 

Among  the  species  whose  knobs  of  the  antennsB  have  seven 
leaves  in  the  males,  and  six  in  the  females,  we  will  cite 

ScarabiBua  ftiUoy  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  1,  5,  III.  S8,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  brown  or  blackish,  with  three  lines  on 
the  corslet,  two  ovoid  spots  on  the  shield,  and  many  other 
irregular  on  the  elytra  white.  The  knob  of  the  antennae  of 
the  males  is  very  large.  It  is  found  on  the  maritime  coasts 
on  the  Downs. 

S,  mekiUmihay  Lin.  Oliv.  sMd,  1. 1,  a.  d.*  black,  downy, 
with  the  antennae,  the  upper  edge  of  the  hood,  the  elytra, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  legs  of  a  reddish  bay.    The 

*  At  the  Toy  moment  of  sending  thii  sheet  to  the  preu,  M.  Strsui's 
work  on  the  anatomy  of  this  insect,  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sdences,  which  work  he  has  published  at  his  own  expense.  We  r^;ret 
exceedingly  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  using  this  excellent  work. 
M.  LfOon  Dufour  had  already  made  known  all  that  relates  to  the  digestive 
system,  and  to  the  organs  of  generation.  M.  Chabrier  had  also  writtca 
and  figured  with  great  exactness  the  muscles  of  the  wings  and  thorax. 
M.  Straus  has  supplied  perfectly  the  other  deficiencies. 
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corslet  a  little  dilated,  and  marked  with  an  impressioii 
towards  the  middle  of  the  lateral  edge  sometimes  black  and 
sometimes  red.  Four  elevated  lines  on  the  elytra,  whose 
outer  edge  is  of  the  ground  colour.  There  are  white  trian- 
gular spots  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  anal  stylet 
narrows  insensibly  to  a  point. 

M.  Hippocastanij  Fab.  Oliv.  Undf  I.  3,  a,  b,  c,  which  was 
at  first  confounded  with  the  last,  is  a  little  smaller,  shorter, 
more  convex  with  the  elytra,  bordered  with  black,  the  anal 
stylet  shorter  in  proportion,  and  more  contracted  towards  the 
end,  which  appears  thence  to  be  larger  and  obtuse. 

The  alimentary  tube  of  S.  melolontha  is,  according  to 
Dufour  (Annal.  des  Sciences  Nat.  III.  234),  less  extended 
than  that  of  copris,  but  with  the  parietes  more  robust.  The 
chylific  ventricle  is  entirely  deprived  of  papillse,  and  is 
elegantly  fringed  at  the  surface  by  the  hepatic  vessek.  The 
slender  intestine  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  colon  having  interior 
valves  formed  like  small  triangular  pockets  imbricated,  dis- 
posed on  six  longitudinal  series,  separated  by  as  many  mus- 
cular chords;  This  naturalist  has  often  found  these  pockets 
filled  with  a  green  vegetable  pulp.  The  biliary  vessels  are 
of  an  extremely  delicate  structure,  forming  multiplied  folds, 
many  of  them  having,  right  and  left,  little  barbets  like  a 
fringe.  The  male  organ  is  large,  very  hard,  terminated  by 
two  strong  hooks,  and  has  toward  its  hinder  third  part  an 
articulation.  Each  testicle  is  an  aglomeration  of  six  sper- 
matic capsules,  orbicular  as  if  umbilical,  and  each  furnished 
with  its  own  tubular  conduit,  so  as  to  resemble  those  leaves 
designated  by  botanists  by  the  term  pelta. 

These  insects  appear  in  some  years  in  such  great  abundance, 
that  they  despoil  of  their  leaves  in  a  short  time  large  extents 
of  woods.  The  larvee  are  not  less  destructive  to  our  gar- 
dens, and  is  commonly  called  the  white  icarm. 

A  fourth  species,  M.  villoma,  Oliv.  ibid  T.  4,  is  distinguish- 
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able  from  the  foregoing  by  the  knob  of  the  ant^nie  which 
has  five  leaves  in  the  males  and  four  in  the  females.  The 
body  is  a  more  or  less  deep  brown,  sometimes  reddish  on  the 
upper  side,  with  three  grey  lines  of  down  on  the  corslet ;  the 
shield  and  under  part  of  the  body  are  furnished  with  a  simi- 
lar down,  forming  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.* 

Hereafter  the  antennae  knob  has,  in  both  sexes,  only  three 
leaflets. 

Rhisotbogus,  Lat. 

Perfectly  like  the  last  as  to  the  general  form  of  the  body, 
labrum,  and  tarsi ;  but  the  antennae  with  nine  or  ten  articu* 
lations  have  only  three  leaflets  to  each  knob.f 

Ceraspis,  Lepel.,  Serv. 

Have,  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  corslet,  two 
small  longitudinal  incisions,  and  the  space  comprised  forms 
a  tooth,  the  extremity  of  which  is  received  in  a  corresponding 
emargination  of  the  scutellum.  The  antennae  have  ten  ar* 
ticulations.  All  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi,  with  the  exception 
of  the  anterior  ones,  are  unequal ;  the  strongest  of  the  inter- 
mediate is  entire  in  the  male ;  the  others,  and  the  six  in  the 
female,  are  bifid.  The  body  is  either  covered  or  sown  here 
and  there  with  small  scales. 

*  Add  M.  hoiolevca.  Fitch.  Entom.  of  Ruisia,  II.  88.  8 ;  M.  AnluBteri^ 
ejutd.  4;  M.ffUota,  Fab.  Fisch.  Md,  9;  M.  ocddentalit,  Fab.,&c.  See 
Schoenh.  SynoD.  Insect.  L  168. 

'f  As  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dutinguish  well  the  number  of  articula- 
tions which  immediately  precede  the  knob  of  the  antennae,  I  re-unite 
the  genus  which  I  had  named  AmpkimalUu,  and  in  which  these  organs 
have  but  nine  articulations,  to  that  of  rhisotrogus.  The  Jf.  SoUtUiaUt, 
pinif  serrata,  fertnia^  atra^  cequtoxiaBt,  ruficonds.  Sec,  of  Fabricius.  The 
third  articulation  seems  to  be  decomposed. 

VOL.   XIV.  2   I 
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But  few  species  are  known,  and  all  belonging  to  Brazil.* 

Areodes,  Leach,  Macl. 

Have  ten  articulations  to  the  antennae,  the  sternum  horny, 
and  all  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  equal  in  those  individuals 
which  are  presumed  to  be  females  (Lepel.  and  Serv.),  and 
unequal  in  the  males ;  the  thickest  of  the  anterior  two  of  the 
latter  is  bifid,  and  all  the  others  are  entire. 

These  insects  have  brilliant  colours. 

All  the  preceding  phyllophagi,  some  excepted,  have  pre- 
sented us  with  antennae  of  ten  articulations.  In  all  the  fol- 
lowing, and  of  the  same  divisi<Hi,  or  that  of  Melolonthids, 
we  reckon  but  nine. 

In  some  the  crooks  of  the  tarsi  are  equal ;  one  of  the  two 
anterior  at  most  is  occasionally  thicker. 

Dastus,  Lepel.  and  Serv., 
In  which  the  crotchets  of  the  two  anterior  tarsi,  at  least  in 

< 

the  males,  are  bifid,  and  the  others  entire. 

Serica,  Macl.     OmtUopiay  Dej., 

Which  have  all  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  bifid,  the  body  ovoid, 
gibbous  (silky,  and  often  with  a  changing  reflexion),  with  the 
corslet  broader  than  long.'f' 

DlPHUCEPHALA,  Dcj. 

Have  also  all  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  bifid ;  but  the  body  is 

*  The  ceratpis  pndnota  of  MM.  Lepel  and  Serv.  (Encjc.  Method.)  ii 
the  M.  bivulncraia  of  M.  Germar.  The  M*  variegata  of  the  latter  appean 
to  me  to  be  also  a  Ceraspis. 

f  Macl.  Hot.  £nt.  I.  part  I.  p.  146.  The  M.  irunnea,  varitAi&h 
ruricola^  &c.  of  Fabriciua.  Mr.  Macleay  says  that  the  antenn®  have  ten 
articulations,  but  I  have  counted  but  nine.  The  length  and  form  of  those 
of  the  tarsi  vary. 
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narrow,  elongated,  with  the  corslet  almost  square.  The  first 
articulations  of  the  four  (male)  or  two  (female)  anterior 
tarsi  are  short,  and  furnished  underneath  with  brushes. 
These  same  articubttions  are  dilated,  or  broader  in  the  first 
four  tarsi  of  the  males.  The  hood  is  strongly  and  regularly 
emarginate. 

These  insects  are  proper  to  Australasia.* 

Mackodactylus,  Lat. 

Resemble  the  Diphucephala,  as  regards  the  hooks  of  the 
tarsi,  and  the  elongation  of  the  body ;  but  here  the  corslet 
is  longer,  almost  hexagonal,  and  all  the  articulations  of  the 
tarsi  are  similar  in  the  two  sexes,  elongated,  and  simply 
hairy.     These  insects  are  peculiar  to  the  New  Continent.^ 

In  others,  the  hooks  of  the  intermediate  tarsi  alone  are 
unequaL 

Plectbis,  LepeL  et  Serv. 

The  thickest  of  these  hooks  and  the  two  of  the  other  tarsi 
are  bifid ;  the  first  articulation  of  the  posterior  tarsi  is  very 
long.J 

In  the  others,  all  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  are  unequal. 
Those  of  the  posterior  two,  at  least,  are  always  entire.  One 
at  least  of  the  two  or  four  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males,  and 
sometimes 'of  the  females,  is  bifid. 

PopiLiA,  Leach, 

In  which  the  sternum  is  advanced  between  the  first  feet,  in 
the  manner  of  a  compressed  and  truncated,  or  very  obtuse 
lamina.  II 

«  MeloioniMa  colaapidoUkt,  Schcenh.  Synon.  Insect.  1. 3,  App.  p.  101. 
See  the  Cat.  of  the  Collect  of  M.  le  Comte  Dej. 
f  M.  Subtpmosa,  Fab.,  and  many  other  unedited  ^ciei. 
"f.  Encyc.  Method.  Article,  Scarabeidet. 
y  TricMuM,  ^--punciatutfFab. 

2  1  2 
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EucHLOBA,  Macl.  Anomalaj  Meg.  Dej. 

Having  no  sternal  projection,  in  which  one  of  the  hooks  of 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  is  bifid  in  the  males,  and  in  which  the 
body  is  gibbous,  with  the  hood  round  and  transverse.* 

Lepisia,  Lepel.  and  Serv. 

Presenting  no  longer  a  sternal  horn,  and  distinct  from  the 
preceding  by  their  four  anterior  tarsi,  the  two  hooks  of  which 
are  bifid. 

The  HaplideSj  or  phyllophagi  of  our  third  and  last  divi* 
sion,  have  the  mandibles  small,  depressed,  and,  as  it  were, 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  parts,  the  internal  one  of 
which  is  membranous,  and  the  other  corneous ;  the  superior 
extremity  presents  no  sensible  denticulations.  The  body  is 
short,  depressed,  and  broad,  with  the  elytra  narrowed  pos- 
teriorly at  the  external  side.  The  labrum  is  concealed,  or 
but  little  seen  ;-f-  the  jaws  are  often  but  small  denticulations. 
The  two  last  tarsi  have  usually  but  a  single  hook ;  in  those 
in  which  all  have  two  (Dicranta)^  the  first  articulation  of 
the  anterior  tarsi  is  prolonged  inferiorly,  and  presents  at  the 
internal  side  k  strong  hooked  tooth. 

M.  Leon  Dufour  remarks,  that  the  digestive  canal  of 
Hoplia  is  much  less  long  than  that  of  Melolontha,  and  that 
it  approaches  more  to  that  of  Getonia.  The  chylific  ventricle 
is  smooth  and  flexuous.     The  narrow  intestine  is  less  short 

*  The  M.  viridiiy  bicolor  erranty  margmata,  cyanocepkala,  vUii^  JuSi^ 
Fritchu,  holotericea,  auraia,  &c,  of  Fabricius.  See  Macleay,  Hor.  Entom* 
I.  part  I.  p.  147.  The  genus  Mimehf  of  Mr.  Kirby,  appears  to  me  to 
approach  much  to  that  of  Euchlora,  but  not  having  seen  any  indiyiduml, 
I  confine  myself  to  this  simple  indication. 

f  In  the  last  preceding  sub-genera  this  piece,  seen  in  front,  only  pre* 
sents  an  edge,  linear,  transverse^  entire,  or  but  slightly  emaiginate  in  its 
middle. 
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than  in  Melolontha,  and  often  presents  at  its  origin  an  ovoid 
inflation.  It  is  followed  by  a  bulky  elongated  intestine, 
destitute  of  valvulous  anfractuosities.  The  rectum  is  distinct 
from  it  by  a  pad  or  swelling,  and  well  marked.  The  organs 
of  generation  scarcely  difier  from  those  of  Melolontha. 

DicRANiA,  Lepel.  and  Serv. 

Have  two  hooks,  all  equal  and  bifid,  to  all  the  tarsi,  the  an- 
terior two  of  which  have  their  first  articulation  prolonged 
inferiorly  into  a  crooked  tooth.  The  body  is  very  smooth, 
without  scales,  with  the  scutellum  tolerably  large,  and  two 
strong  spines  at  the  extremity  of  the  four  hinder  limbs. 
The  lower  end  of  the  last  two  limbs  is  dilated.  These  in- 
sects inhabit  Brazil. 

HoPLiA,  Illig* 

Have  but  a  single  hook  to  the  two  posterior  tarsi ;  the  two 
of  the  others  are  unequal  and  bifid.  The  extremity  of  the 
last  four  limbs  is  crowned  with  small  spines,  none  of  which 
are  manifestly  longer  than  the  others.  The  body  is  generally 
furnished  with  scales.  The  hood  is  almost  square,  or  almost 
semi-circular.  The  thighs  of  the  two  posterior  feet  are  mo- 
derately inflated,  and  their  legs  are  long,  straight,  and  with- 
out a  hooked  tooth  at  their  extremity. 

There  is  very  commonly  found  in  the  South  of  France, 
near  the  borders  of  streams  and  rivers,  the  handsomest  known 
species  of  this  sub-genus  (H.  formoaay  Illig.,  Melolontha 
fartnosa^  Fab.  Oliv.,  Col.  I.  5,  ii.  14,  a.  c).  Its  antennae 
have  nine  articulations.  All  its  body  is  covered  with  brilliant 
silvery  scales,  the  upper  ones  of  which  have  a  reflection  of 
violet  blue,  and  the  lower  ones  are  a  little  greenish  or 
golden. 

The  antennae  of  some  others  have  ten  articulations. 
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MoNOCHELESy  Illlg. 

Do  not  differ  from  Hoplia  but  in  their  hood,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  triangle  at  its  anterior  extremity,  and  in 
the  two  hinder  feet,  the  thighs  of  which  are  very  bulky,  and 
the  legs  are  short,  with  a  strong  hooked  tooth  at  their  ex- 
tremity. 

Some  Scarabceids,  very  near  the  last  of  the  preceding 
section,  and  which  had  been  at  first  imited  with  them,  in  the 
genus  Melolontha,  but  whose  paraglossse,  or  thetwodiviaioiis 
of  the  tongue,  form  a  projection  beyond  the  supericur  ex- 
tremity of  the  chin,  and  whose  elytra  are  a  little  removed 
from  the  side  of  the  suture,  at  their  posterior  extremity^^— this 
end  being  narrowed  into  a  point,  or  rounded— Hxxnpose  a  fifth 
section,  that  of  Anthobii. 

The  antennse  have  from  nine  to  ten  articulations,  of  which 
the  last  three  alone  form  the  knob  in  the  two  sexes.  The 
lobe  terminating  the  jaws  is  often  almost  membranaceous, 
silky,  in  the  form  of  a  pencil,  coriaceous,  and  denticulated  at 
the  internal  edge  in  the  others.  The  labrum  and  mandibles 
are  more  or  less  solid,  according  as  these  parts  are  naked,  or 
concealed.    These  insects  live  on  flowers,  or  leaves. 

Some  have  the  mandibles  and  the  labrum  projecting,  and 
two  entire  and  equal  hooks  on  all  the  tarsi* 

The  antennas  have  ten  articulations ;  the  maxillary  palpi 
are  a  little  thicker  towards  the  end,  with  the  last  articulation 
but  little  elongated,  and  truncated.  The  mandibles  are 
corneous. 

Some  of  these  insects  inhabit  the  North  of  Africa,  and 
other  countries  situated  on  the  Mediterranean ;  the  majority 
of  the  others  frequent  the  elevated  countries  of  Western 
India. 

In  some,  the  first  articulation  of  the  knob  of  the  aotenns 
is  concave,  and  emboxes  the  others. 
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Glaphybus,  Latr. 

Have  the  internal  edge  of  the  mandibles  denticulated,  and 
an  acute  angle  at  the  other  edge ;  the  knob  of  the  antennae 
almost  ovoid ;  the  teguments  firm,  and  the  posterior  thighs 
inflated.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  sensibly  larger  than  the 
labial)  with  the  last  articulation  longer  than  the  preceding. 
The  internal  lobe  of  the  jaws  is  in  the  form  of  a  tooth ;  the 
external  or  terminal  is  coriaceous.  The  corslet  is  oblong. 
The  posterior  feet  are  large. 

Ahphicoha,  Latr. 

Have  the  mandibles  rounded  and  arched  on  the  external 
side,  without  denticulations  at  the  internal  edge ;  the  knob 
of  the  antennas  globular,  the  abdomen  soft,  and  all  the  feet 
of  the  usual  size. 

The  hood  is  very  much  edged.  The  anterior  legs  have 
three  teeth  at  the  external  side.  The  first  four  articulations 
of  their  tarsi  are  strongly  ciliate  in  the  males. 

In  this  sub-genus  and  the  following,  the  jaws  terminate  in 
a  membranous  lobe,  narrow,  elongated,  and  in  the  form  of  a ' 
shred.    Their  palpi  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  labial,  and 
the  length  of  their  last  articulation  little  exceeds  that  of 
the  preceding. 

In  others^  such  as 

Anthipna,  Escholtz., 

The  knob  of  the  antennae  is  formed  of  free  leaves,  and  is 

oval. 

The  hood  is  not  edged  or  raised  in  front.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  head  forms  with  it  a  plate  in  a  long  square, 
edged  laterally  and  posteriorly.  The  anterior  limbs  have 
two  teeth  at  the  external  side.    The  first  four  articulations 
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of  the  tarsi  are  dilated  and  tooth-formed  in  the  males. 
These  insects  otherwise  resemble  Amphicoma.* 

The  others  have  the  labrum  and  mandibles  covered,  or  not 
projecting,  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  hooks  of  their  tarsi  are 
bifid.    The  chin  is  elongated  and  hairy. 

Sometimes  all  the  tarsi  have  two  hooks.  The  antennie 
have  never  more  than  nine  articulations.  The  hood  is  usually 
tratnsverse*  The  palpi  are  but  little  elongated,  with  the  last 
articulation  ovaliform. 

Sometimes  the  posterior  feet  differ  but  little  from  the 
others. 

Ghasmoptebus,  Dej.    Melobmtha^  ^^g-* 

Have  all  the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  bifid ;  the  terminal  lobe  of 
the  jaws  strait,  elongated,  with  two  teeth  wide  apart  at  the 
internal  edge ;  the  body  almost  ovaliform,  with  the  corslet 
rounded,  and  the  elytra  of  equal  breadth  throughout* 

Chasme,  Lepel.  and  Serv., 

Do  not  appear  to  differ  from  chasmopterus  but  in  the 
crotchets  of  the  two  posterior  tarsi,  of  which  the  thickest 
alone  is  bifid. 

Sometimes  the  posterior  feet  have,  at  least  in  the  males, 
the  thighs  very  thick,  denticulated,  and  the  legs  thick^  and 
terminated  by  a  very  strong  hook. 

DicHELEs,  Lepel.  and  Serv.    MdohnthOj  Fab.  Oliv. 

The  body  is  short,  but  little  hairy,  ¥dth  the  elytra  nar- 
rowed towards  their  extremity  in  an  elongated  triangle.  Tlie 
posterior  feet  are  in  part  contractile.  All  the  hooks  of  the 
tarsi  are  equal  and  bifid.     The  tenpinal  lobe  of  the  jaws  is 

*  Amphkoma  abdotmnalu,  Latr.-  Gen.  Crust*  et  Imect.  II.  p.  1 19 ;  M» 
AlphM^  Oliv.  Col.  I.  5.  X.  lis. 
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denticulated  along  the  internal  edge,  as  in  hoplia,  to  which 
this  sub-genus  considerably  approximates. 

Sometimes  the  two  posterior  tarsi  have  but  a  single  hook. 
Those  of  the  others  are  unequal  and  bifid. 

Some  of  them  have,  like  the  preceding,  but  nine  articular 
tions  to  the  antennae. 

Lepitrix,  Lepel.  and  Serv.     TrichiuSy  Melolantha^  Fab, 

The  body  is  short,  with  the  corslet  more  narrow  than  the 
abdomen,  almost  squared,  and  a  little  narrowed  posteriorly. 
The  abdomen  is  broad,  and  the  hinder  feet  large.  The  last 
articulation  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  much  longer  than  in  the 
preceding  sub-genera.  The  terminal  lobe  of  the  jaws  is  very 
small,  in  the  form  of  a  short  triangle. 

The  others  have  ten  articulations  to  the  antennas. 

The  body  is  short,  very  hairy,  with  the  hood  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated  triangle,  truncated,  or  very  obtuse  at  the 
end;  the  palpi  projecting, 'terminated  by  a  long  and  cylin- 
drical articulation,  the  maxillary  lobe  long,  narrow,  project- 
ing at  its  extremity,  and  without  teeth.  The  abdomen  large, 
and  the  hinder  feet  long. 

Pachtchnrmus,  Lepel.  and  Serv.    Melolonthuy  Trichius^ 

Fab. 

Have  the  elytra  narrowed  towards  their  extremity,  the  thighs 
and  legs  of  the  two  hinder  feet  inflated,  these  last  almost  in 
a  knob,  with  one  of  the  two  spurs  of  the  end  much  stronger 
than  the  other. 

Anisonyx,  MehUmtha^  Fab. 

Whose  elytra  form  a  long  square,  rounded  posteriorly,  in 
which  the  hinder  legs  are  almost  cylindrical,  or  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated  cone,  witli  the  two  spurs  of  the  end  of  equal 
size. 
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The  sixth  and  last  section  of  scarabddsey  that  of  Melito* 
PHiLi,  is  composed  of  insects  whose  body  is  depressed,  most 
frequently  oval,  brilliant,  without  horns,  with  the  corslet 
trapeziform,  or  almost  orbicular ;  an  axillary  piece  occupies, 
in  the  greatest  number,  the  space  comprised  between  the 
posterior  angles  and  the  exterior  of  the  elytra.  The  anus  is 
uncovered.  The  sternum  is  often  prolonged  in  the  manner 
of  a  point,  or  advanced  horn.  The  hooks  of  the  tarsi  are 
equal  and  simple.  The  antennas  have  ten  articulations,  the 
last  three  of  which  form  a  knob,  always  foliated.  The  la- 
brum  and  mandibles  are  concealed,  in  the  form  of  flatted 
laminsB,  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  membranaceous.  The 
jaws  are  terminated  by  a  silky  lobe,  in  the  form  of  a  pencil, 
without  corneous  teeth.  The  chin  is  usuaUy  ovoid,  trun* 
cated  superiorly,  or  almost  square,  with  the  middle  of  the 
superior  edge  more  or  less  concave  or  emarginate.  The 
lingua  is  not  projecting. 

Some  anatomical  observations  made  upon  many  of  these 
insects  by  M.  Leon  Dufour,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are,  of  all  the  scarabeidas,  those  in  which  the  alimentary 
tube  is  the  shortest.  The  chylific  ventricle  has,  commonly, 
its  external  tunic  covered  with  very  small  superficial  papillae, 
in  the  form  of  projecting  points.  The  inflation  which  ter« 
minates  the  narrow  intestine  is  not  cavemose  like  that  of 
melolontha.  The  apparatus  of  generation  in  the  males  also 
differs  finom  that  of  these  last.  The  spennatic  capsules  are 
ten  or  twelve  in  number  to  each  testicle.  Their  proper  con- 
duits do  not  all  flow  together  to  one  point,  for  the  formation 
of  the  deferential  canal,  but  they  communicate  among  them- 
selves in  divers  manners.  The  number  of  vesiculse  seminales 
is  one,  or  three  pair.  The  ejaculatory  conduit  is  turbinated, 
and  swelled  much  before  it  penetrates  into  the  copulatory 
apparatus.  (See  Annal.  des  Sciences  Natur.,  tom.  III.  p.  235, 
and  IV.  p.  178.) 
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The  larvse  live  in  ratten  wood.  The  perfect  insect  is  found 
on  flowers,  and  often  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  from  which  a 
liquor  distils  which  they  suck. 

This  section  is  susceptible  of  being  divided  into  three 
principal  divisions,  which  correspond,  the  first,  to  the  genus 
trichina  of  Fabricius ;  the  second,  to  that  of  Goliath  of  M. 
de  Lamarck ;  and  the  third,  to  that  of  cetonia  of  the  first, 
but  reduced  and  simplified  by  the  retrenchment  of  the  second 
genus,  as  well  as  that  of  rutela  and  other  analogous  groups. 

The  melitophili  of  the  first  two  divisions  have  no  sternal 
projection  well  marked.  The  lateral  piece  of  the  mesoscer- 
num,  which  we  have  designated  by  the  epithet  axillary  (epu- 
meroa  of  Audouin),  does  not  generaUy  appear  above,  and 
occupies  only  a  portion  of  the  space  comprised  betweoi  the 
posterior  angles  of  the  corslet,  and  the  exterior  base  of  the 
elytra.  The  corslet  does  not  widen  from  front  to  rear,  as  in 
the  cetonise.  The  external  side  of  the  elytra  is  not  abruptly 
narrowed  a  little  below  the  humeral  angles,  as  in  these  last 
mentioned  insects.  But  a  character  which  appears  to  us 
more  rigorous,  is  that  where  the  labial  palpi  are  inserted  in 
lateral  fossets  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  mentum,so  that  they 
are  entirely  discovered,  and  that  the  sides  of  this  mentum 
out-edge  them  even  at  their  origin,  and  protect  them  behind* 
In  the  first  two  divisions  these  palpi  are  inserted  under  the 
lateral  edges  of  tlie  mentum,  or  in  the  edges  themselves,  so 
that  the  first  articulations  do  not  appear,  looking  frontwards. 

Some  {Trichid^B)  have  the  mentum  either  almost  isometric 
cal,  or  longer  than  broad,  and  leaving  the  jaws  discovered. 
These  are, 

TfticRiiTs  of  Fabricius. 

T.  nobilisj  ScarabtBua  nobilia,  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  I.  6.  iii.  10. 
About  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  golden  green  above,  cop* 
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pery,  nvith  hairs  of  a  yellowish  grey  underneath.     Found  on 
umbelliferous  flowers. 

T,  fasdatus^  S.  fasciatus^  Lin.  Oliv.  ibid,  ix.  84,  a  little 
smaller,  black,  with  thick  yellow  hairs;  cases  of  this  last 
colour,  with  three  black  bands,  transverse,  and  interrupted 
at  the  suture.    Very  common  in  spring,  upon  flowers. 

T.  Eremitay  S.  Eremitay  Lin.  Oliv.  Und,  iii.  I7.  Large, 
of  a  brown  black ;  edges  of  the  head  raised ;  three  furrows 
upon  the  corslet.  Found  on  the  trunk  of  old  trees^  in  the 
interior  of  which  dwells  the  larva. 

T.  hemiptertis  (female),  S.  hemipteruSf  Lin.  Oliv.  Und. 
IX.  83,  xl.  103,  and  those  of  some  other  species  of  North 
America,  are  remarkable  for  the  corneous  auger,  in  the  form 
of  a  dart,  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  which 
serves  to  introduce  their  eggs. 

These  species  commonly  remain  upon  the  ground,  where 
they  walk  very  slowly.  The  last  articulation  of  their  maxiU 
lary  palpi  is  proportionally  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of 
other  trichii.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  first  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  considerably  exceeded  the  following  in  length, 
while  in  the  other  trichii  it  is  very  little  longer. 

The  second  division  {Goliathidce)  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  in  the  character  of  the  chin,  which  is  much  more 
large,  broad,  and  covers  the  jaws. 

In  some  the  chin  is  concave  in  its  middle,  having  the  figure 
of  a  widened  heart,  or  of  a  transverse  square.  .  The  interior 
extremity  of  the  hood  is  neither  denticulated  nor  corneous. 
The  corslet  is  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  truncated  at  the  two 
ends,  and  narrowed  abruptly  behind,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
transverse  square,  rounded  laterally. 

The  first  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  very  large,  trian- 
gular, or  in  an  inverted  cone.  The  palpi  are  short ;  the  last 
articulation  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  elongated.  The  external 
side  of  the  first  two  legs  presents  two  teeth. 


I.  CrcaiastocheQus  AO-lii  X  Osry  i  firrtt.   ttunofir    i-U/tmU  «f  Crcma*t.c/a/^<i- 

aanji  atJ^/JHv    6.Plal\-^en1a  zairiBo.  Mt^     Um:     J  CeUmia  Bnxa   akP    8  Itt 
tail*  of  QeK.atiriitiu  ff   9.  OvtittKtis  ntn'oaa.  akf    10.  Macronola  <a/re^a.     iHf 
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Platvgenia,  Macl. 

Their  body  is  very  much  flatted,  with  the  corslet  almost 
in  the  form  of  a  heart,  broadly  truncated  at  the  two  ends ; 
the  jaws  terminated  by  a  bundle  of  hairs,  and  the  internal 
lobe  of  which  is  triangular,  emarginated  at  the  end ;  the  last 
articulation  of  the  palpi  is  ovoid-cylindrical ;  the  chin  almost 
squared,  emarginate  at  the  middle  of  the  superior  edge,  and 
a  little  upon  the  sides,  and  the  posterior  legs  very  hairy  at 
the  internal  side.* 

Cremastocheilus,  Knoch., 

Whose  corslet  is  almost  in  the  form  of  a  transverse  square ; 
whose  jaws  are  terminated  by  a  strong  tooth,  crooked  or 
scythe-like,  with  silken  hairs  or  small  spines  at  the  place  of  the 
internal  lobe,  which  have  the  last  articulation  of  the  palpi 
very  long  and  cylindrical,  and  the  mentum  in  the  form  of  a 
widened  heart,  or  a  reversed  triangle,  and  rounded  at  the 
upper  angles,  without  any  sensible  emargination.-|- 

*  MacL  Hot.  Entom,  L  part  I.  p.  151 ;  TWdUtii  dorftoto,  Scfacenlu 
SjDon,  Iniect.  L  iiL  App.  38. 

f  Latr.  Gener.  Cniit.  et  Insect,  p.  121.  M.  Dupont»  naturalist  to  his 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans, .  and  whose  collection  of  coleopterous 
insects  is,  after  that  of  M.  Dejean,  the  richest  in  Paris,  has  received  from 
Lamana  (French  Giuana),  an  insect  presenting  ail  the  essential  characters 
of  Cremastocheilus,  but  in  which  the  axillary  pieces  are  more  apparent 
when  the  animal  is  observed  from  above.  The  anterior  legs  are  arched, 
and  have  at  the  internal  side  a  strong  projection  in  the  form  of  a  tooth. 
All  the  tarsi  are  short,  thick,  cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  two  very  long 
hooks.  The  hood  is  raised  at  its  interior  extremity,  in  the  manner  of  an 
almost  square  lamina.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  head  presents  an 
elevation  divided  into  two  teeth,  or  tubercles.  This  insect  u  an  inch 
long,  with  a  red  spot  on  the  upper  part  of  each  elytron. 

The  Cetofda  elongata  of  Olivier,  appears  to  be  a  chemastocheilua. 
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Goliath,  Lam.,  Kirb.     Cetania^  Fab.,  Oliv. 

A  sub-genus  which  is  composed,  according  to  M.  de  La- 
marck, of  large  and  handsome  species,  some  from  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies,  others  from  equatorial  America.  MM.  Le- 
peletier  and  de  Serrille  (Encyc.  Method.,  Article  Scarabeides) 
have  separated  these  last  under  the  generic  name  of  Inca. 
The  axillary  piece  is  not  prominent.  The  two  anterior  feet 
have  the  thighs  furnished  with  a  tooth,  and  an  emargination 
at  their  external  base.  The  upper  edge  of  the  mentum  is 
strongly  emarginated  in  its  middle;  this  piece  in  Goliath, 
properly  so  called^  presents  four  lobes  or  teeth,  two  upper, 
and  two  others  lateral.  The  labial  palpi  are  inserted  on  its 
edges,  in  the  emarginations  of  these  last  lobes.  All  the  species 
with  which  we  were  acquainted  were  of  large  size.  But  M. 
Verreux,  jun.,  nephew  and  fellow  travdler  of  the  late  Dela- 
landC)  and  who  has  returned  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has 
just  sent  over  a  species  which  is  not  larger  than  C.  gagates^ 
which  it  otherwise  resembles  in  its  colours,  and  presents  all 
the  characters  of  Goliath.  The  C.  geotrupinu9  of  M. 
Schcenherr  is  perhaps  also  congenerous.  The  corslet  of  Go- 
liath is  less  round  and  more  narrow  in  front  than  that  of 
Inca,  and  the  legs  have  no  emargination  at  the  internal  side.* 

In  the  third  division  of  the  melitophili,  a  division  corres- 
ponding to  the  family  of  cetonidse  of  Mr.  W.  Madeay,  the 
sternum  is  prolonged  more  or  less  into  an  obtuse  point,  be- 

*  See  Eocyc.  Method.,  Article  Scarabeides  :  Hist  NsL  det  Animanx  laat 
Vertebres,  of  M.  de  Lamarck ;  Obienr.  Entom.,  of  M.  Wd)er,  and  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  LioniMn  Trant^  p.  407,  in  which  BIr.  Kirhgr 
describet  two  species.  There  is  found  in  the  Island  of  Java,  an  insect, 
which  might  be  taken,  at  the  first  glance,  for  a  Goliath,  and  which  MM. 
Lepeletier  and  Serville  have  considered  as  such,  but  it  has  all  theessential 
characters  of  cetonia ;  only  the  corslet  is  more  rounded,  and  nanowed 
posteriorly.    The  male  has  a  forked  horn  upon  the  head. 
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tween  the  second  feet ;  the  axillary  piece  always  shews  itself 
above,  and  occupies  the  void  separating  the  posterior  angles 
of  the  corslet  from  the  base  of  the  elytra.  The  coralet 
usually  widens  front  to  rear,  and  has  the  form  of  a  triangle 
truncated  anteriorly,  or  at  its  point.  In  some,  however,  it » 
almost  orbicular,  as  C  cruenta^  Fab. ;  C  veneoaa^  Schoenh, 
fcc.  The  chin  is  never  transverse,  its  upper  edge  is  more  or 
less  emarginated  at  the  middle.  The  terminal  lobe  of  the 
jaws  is  silky,  or  in  the  form  of  a  pencil.  The  body  ia  almost 
ovoid  and  depressed.* 

This  division  comprehends  the  genus 

CsTOMiA  of  Fabridus, 

The  species  excepted  which  belong  to  the  preceding  sub- 
genus, and  to  that  of  Rutela.  (Gener.  Crust,  et  Insect.) 

Some  have  the  corslet  prolonged  posteriorly  in  the  form  of 
an  angle,  so  that  the  scutellum  disappears  altogether.  They 
form  the  genus  Gymnetis  of  Mr.  W.  Macleay ,  (Hor.  Entomol, 
I.  Part  I.  p.  152.)  The  new  continent  produces  many  spe- 
cies of  them.  The  island  of  Java  and  other  eastern  countries 
of  Asia  present  others,  in  which  the  corslet  is  equally  elon- 
gated, but  in  which  the  scutellum,  though  very  small,  is  still 
visible.*!-  The  chin  is  more  deeply  emarginated  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  angle,  and  the  last  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  is 
proportionally  longer.  The  hood  is  more  or  less  bifid.  Other 
species  of  the  East  Indies  or  New  Holland,  in  which  this 

*  M.  Cberrolsl,  poneisor  of  a  Tory  fins  oollection  of  Coleopters,  many 
of  which  belonged  to  that  of  the  late  OliYier,  hai  shewn  me  a  species 
found  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by  M.  Poe,  having  the  appearance  of  Tri- 
chius,  but  with  the  axillary  pieces  and  sternal  prolongation  of  cetonia. 
Some  species  of  this  last  genus  (C  conutta^  Vab,)  have  the  coftlet  pro- 
vided with  a  small  horn,  and  at  the  first  glance  resemble  Scaraboeu 

t  a  chmendt,  Fab.  ejusd.;  C  ivgia;  the  C.  piano,  imparwUi  of 
Schoenher. 
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piece  is  also  bifid  or  armed  with  two  horns  in  the  males,  whose, 
body  is  proportionally  more  narrow  and  more  elongated,  with 
the  abdomen  growing  remarkably  narrow  from  front  to  rear^ 
even  almost  triangular,  and  the  knob  of  the  antennse  is  very 
much  elongated,  compose  the  genus  Macronota  of  M.  Wied- 
roann*  But  all  these  sections  can  only  be  well  established 
when  a  particular  study  shall  be  made  of  the  numerous  species 
of  the  genus  Cetonia  of  Fabiicius. 

Those  of  Europe  are  provided  with  a  scutellum  of  the 
usual  size.     Such  are 

Cetonia  aurata^  ScarabcBua  auratttSj  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  I.  b. , 
1. 1.  nine  lines  in  length,  of  a  brilliant  golden  green  above, 
of  a  coppery  red  underneath,  with  white  spots  on  the  elytra. 
Common  on  flowers,  and  often  on  those  of  the  rose  and  elder- 
trees. 

C.faatuoaay  Fab.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect.  Germ.  XLI.  16. 
larger  than  the  preceding,  of  an  uniform  golden  green,  with* 
out  spots,  and  with  the  tarsi  blueish.    South  of  France. 

#9.  sticticus^  Lin»  Panz.  Und.  I.  4.  five  lines  in.  length, 
black,  a  little  hairy,  with  white  points ;  those  of  the  belly 
arranged  in  two  or  three  lines,  according  to  sex.  Very  com* 
mon  on  thistles.* 

The  second  tribe  of  Lamellicomes,  the  Lucanidjb,  thus 
named  from  the  genus  Lucanua  of  Linnaeus,  have  the  knob 
of  the  antennse  composed  of  leaves  or  of  teeth  disposed  per- 
pendicularly to  the  axis,  in  the  manner  of  a  comb.  These 
organs  have  always  ten  articulations,  the  first  of  which  is 
usually  by  far  the  longest.  The  mandibles  are  always  cor- 
neous, most  frequently  projecting  and  larger,  and  even  very 
different  in  the  males.     The  jaws  of  the  majority  terminate  in 

*  See  the  fint  division  of  the  eetODiae  of  Olivier ;  Latr.  Grener.  Crust 
et  Insect.  I.  iii.  p-  126;  Schoen.  Synon.  I.  iii.'  p.  US;  and  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  Linnsean  Trans.,  with  respect  to  the  genera  geuMekui^ 
Mchvsorhina  and  gmUhocera,  established  at  the  expense  of  that  of  cetoniaei. 
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a  narrow,  elongated,  and  silky  lote;  those  of  the  others  are 
entirely  corneous  and  denticulated.  The  tongue,  in  the 
greater  numher,  is  formed  of  two  small  silken  pencils,  more 
or  less  projecting  beyond  a  chin  which  is  almost  semicircular 
or  squared.  The  anterior  feet  are  most  frequently  elongated, 
with  the  legs  denticulated  all  along  their  external  side.  The 
tarsi  terminate  in  two  equal  simple  crotchets,  with  a  small 
appendage  terminated  by  two  silken  hairs,  between  the  hooks. 
The  elytra  cover  all  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

We  shall  divide  them  into  two  sections,  which  correspond 
to  the  genera  LucaniM  and  Passalua  of  Olivier. 

Antennse  strongly  bent;  smooth,  or  but  little  hairy;  a 
labrum  very  small  or  confounded  with  the  hood  ;  jaws  termi- 
nated in  a  membranaceous  or  coriaceous  lobe,  very  silky, 
pencil-formed,  without  teeth,  or  presenting  but  one  at  the 
most;  a  tongue,  either  entirely  concealed  or  incorporated 
with  the  chin,  or  divided  into  two  lobes,  narrow,  elongated, 
silky,  and  more  or  less  projecting  beyond  the  chin,  mark  the 
first  of  these  sections;  the  scutellum,  moreover,  is  placed 
between  the  elytra. 

This  first  section  will  form  the  genus 

LUCANUS. 

We  shall  make  a  first  division  with  those  in  which  the  knob 
of  the  antennse  is  composed  but  of  three  or  four  articulations 
or  leaves. 

We  shall  commence  it  with  insects  almost  entirely  similar, 
with  the  exception  of  the  antennse,  to  the  Ory ctes,  a  sub-genus 
of  the  preceding  tribe.  The  mandibles  are  concealed,  with- 
out teeth,  and  similar  in  the  two  sexes.  The  chin  is  almost 
triangular,  and  entirely  conceals  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the 
base  of  the  jaws.  The  body  is  thick  and  convex  above,  al- 
most cylindrical,  and   rounded  posteriorly.     The  corslet  is 

vol.    XIV.  2  K 
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truncated  and  excavated  in  front.  The  head  of  the  males  is 
provided  with  a  horn. 

SiNODENDBON,  Fab.* 

The  knob  of  the  antennae  is  formed  by  the  last  three  arti* 
culations. 

Those  whose  body  is  thick,  convex,  ovoid,  with  the  man- 
dibles like  a  compressed  pincers,  and  rising  vertically  in  the 
males ;  the  head  much  more  narrow  than  the  corslet,  mea^ 
sured  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  and  the  legs,  or  at  least  the 
two  anterior  ones,  broad,  and  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
triangle,  form  two  sub^genera. 

^sALus,  Fab., 

In  which  the  mandibles,  even  in  the  males,  are  shorter  than 
the  head,  and  terminate  above  in  the  manner  of  a  horn ;  in 
which  the  chin  conceals  the  jaws ;  whose  tongue  is  very  small ; 
whose  body  is  short  and  gibbous,  with  the  head  almost  en- 
tirely received  in  the  emargination  of  the  corslet,  the  I^ 
cotnpressed,  triangular,  and  the  sternum  simple,  and  without 
projection.  {^EsaltM  ^carabceoidesj  Fab.  Panz.  Faun.  Insect 
Germ.  XXVI.  IS,  16.) 

Lamprima,  Latr., 

In  which  the  body  is  more  elongated,  with  the  mandibles 
much  longer  than  the  head,  in  the  males,  in  the  form  of  ver- 
tical angular  laminae,  very  much  denticulated,  and  hairy 
internally ;  the  jaws  uncovered  as  far   as  their  base ;  the 

*  SearabauM  cyUndricui,  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  L  5,  ix.  8S.  It  is  the  odf 
known  species;  the  other  sinodrenda  of  Fabricius,  belong  to  other 
genera. 


* 


PIJI 


I 


1.  Sinodendron  f^ivutrrcurn.  Lfai  2,  (T.seiiuLS  scaraiaid^s.  t'ah  ,5  Lu- 
caxaya OTUiamomoLS.  Otur  ^.V\siyzeryi.%  auriaUatiLS.  Oety  3.  Lampri- 
ma.  txnea^  Latr    &Y\\6hAota.s /fianAoldii.     SeA.      7    I' as s alu&paUa-- 

phxihls.    FiUurBaia/.      9i.  JfttaiU  of  VASi.Ot&rrUptU.&.    t'ah 
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tongue  very  distinct ;  the  labrum  elongated ;  the  two  ante- 
rior legs  widened,  and  presenting  in  the  males  a  pallette- 
fonned  spur  like  a  reversed  triangle,  and  a  sternal  point.* 

Two  other  sub-genera,  established  by  Mr.  W.  Macleay, 
approach  lamprima,  in  consequence  of  their  mesostemum 
which  is  prolonged  and  advanced,  but  less,  however,  than  in 
the  preceding ;  of  their  head,  much  more  narrow  than  the 
corslet,  and  their  mandibles  furnished  with  down  at  the  in* 
temal  side ;  but  their  body  is  flatted  or  but  little  raised, 
especially  in  the  females.  The  labrum  is  concealed.  The 
anterior  legs  are  strait  and  without  palette.  The  palpi  and 
the  lobes  of  the  tongue  are  more  elongated. 

Ryssonotus, 

In  which  the  mandibles  of  the  males  form,  as  in  Lamprima, 
pincers  vertically  compressed,  angular,  and  denticulated.-f 

Pholidotus,  Macl.      Chalciman^  Dalm.     Lamprima^ 

Schoenh., 

In  which  the  mandibles  in  the  same  sex  are  very  long,  nar- 
row, arched,  terminated  in  a  hook  curved  inferiorly,  and 
denticulated  like  a  saw  at  the  internal  side. 

The  knob  of  the  antennae,  formed  by  the  last  three  articu- 
culations,  is  less  pectinated  than  in  the  others,  and  almost 
perfoliate.     The  chin  covers  the  jaws.^ 

*  Latr.  Gener.  Crust,  et  Insect  II.  p.  132 ;  Ldknu  cencut.  Fab.  Schreib. 
Linn.  Trans.  VI.  1.  See  also  as  to  this  species  and  others,  Macl.  Hor. 
Entom.  I.  part  I.  p.  99. 

f  Lucanus  nebulona,  Kirb.  Trans.  Linn.  XII.  xxi.  IS;  Macl.  Hor. 
Entom.  I  p.  1.  p.  98. 

X  Lamprima  HumboUH,  Schoenh.;  Chaidman  HumboldH,  Dalm.  Entom. 
I.  p.  5 ;  phoUdoiut  lepidotut^  Mac!.  Hor.  Entom.  I.  part  I.  p.  97,  the  male, 
ejusd. ;  Cassigntttu  geotrupMttf  the  female. 

2  K  2 
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In  the  following,  the  mesoBternum  makes  no  projection ; 
the  head  is  as  large  as,  or  even  larger,  (divers  males)  than 
the  corslet.  The  mandibles  are  smooth,  or  at  least  without 
any  thick  down  at  the  internal  side.  The  body  is  always 
flatted. 

In  some,  the  eyes  are  not  cut  transversely  by  the  edges  of 
the  head,  the  jaws  are  terminated  by  a  very  slender  lobe  in 
the  form  of  a  pencil,  and  without  corneous  teeth. 

LucANUs  (I'roper),  Lin. 

The  digestive  canal  is  much  less  elongated  than  that  of  the 
scarabseidse,  but  the  oesophagus  is  much  longer.  The  male 
organs  of  generation  also  differ  much  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, the  testicles  being  formed  by  the  circumvolutions  of 
a  spermatic  vessel,  and  not  by  an  agglomeration  of  capsules 
of  this  nature.  The  adipose  tissue,  almost  nullified  in  the 
scarabsidae,  is  here  abundant  and  disposed  in  dusters,  which 
converge  to  a  medial  line. 

We  presume  that  the  larva  of  our  great  Lucanus,  which 
lives  in  the  interior  of  oaks,  and  passes  some  years 
there  before  it  undergoes  its  final  transformation,  is  the  cos- 
sua  of  the  Romans,  or  that  animal  having  the  form  of  a 
worm,  which  they  regarded  as  a  delicate  viand. 

L,  CervuSj  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  I.  i.  1.  Roes.  Insect.  II.  Scarab. 
I.  iv.  V.  the  male  two  inches  long,  larger  than  the  female, 
black,  with  the  elytra  brown ;  the  head  broader  than  the 
body ;  mandibles  very  large,  arched,  with  three  very  strong 
teeth,  two  of  which  at  the  end  are  divergent,  and  the  other 
is  at  the  internal  side ;  they  also  have  some  small  ones.  The 
females,  designated  (in  French)  under  the  name  of  bich€9y 
have  the  head  more  narrow,  and  the  mandiUes  much  smaller. 
This  insect  flies  in  the  evening  during  the  summer  solstice. 
Its  size  and  mandibles  vary.     It  is  to  one  of  these  varieties 
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that  we  must  refer  the  lucane  chevre  fit  Olivier,  or  the  L* 
chevreuU  of  Fabricius.  The  Lucanus,  thus  designated  by 
Linnaeus,  is  a  species  of  North  America,  and  very  distinct 
from  the  preceding. 

L.  carabaidea,  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  ibid.  II.  2.  five  lines  in 
length,  of  a  greenish  brown,  with  the  mandibles  crescent- 
formed,  and  the  length  of  which  does  not  exceed,  even  in 
the  males,  that  of  the  head.* 

In  others,  the  eyes  are  divided  transversely,  and  integrally 
by  the  edges  of  the  head.  The  jaws  terminate  in  a  shorter 
and  less  narrow  lobe  than  in  the  preceding,  and  often  present 
a  corneous  tooth  at  the  internal  edge. 

Platycebus,  Latr. 

The  palpi,  the  maxillary  lobes,  and  the  tongue,  are  pro- 
portionally shorter^than  in  the  preceding  sub-genera.  The 
mentum  forms  a  transverse  square,  while  in  the  preceding  it 
is  often  in  a  semicircle.  It  conceals  on  both  sides  the  base 
of  the  jaws.     The  mandibles  are  generally  short.*!* 

The  other  Lucanides  have  the  knob  of  the  antennae  com- 
posed of  the  last  seven  articulations. 

Sykdesus,  Macl.    Sinodendron,  Fab. 

The  corslet  presents  anteriorly  a  little  horn,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  most  of  the  passali,  a  furrow  in  its 

*  To  the  Lucani  I  unite  the  ceruchui  and  plaiy<xnu  of  Mr.  Macleay. 
The  proportions  of  the  mandibles  of  the  palpi,  of  the  maxillary  lobes,  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  knob  of  the  antennae,  cannot  furnish  constant  and 
rigorous  characters. 

f  Hie  Luanuu  paraUe&pedut,  of  Fab.,  a  species,  forming  with  another, 
the  C\  dorcui  of  Mr.  Macleay.  I  again  unite  to  the  platyceri,  the  ii^gjdtttf, 
(Egut  and  FigtUutf  of  this  learned  entomologist 
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middle.  Its  separation  from  the  abdomen  is  also  more 
marked  than  in  the  lucani.  The  two  posterior  feet  are  more 
thrown  behind.     The  antennas  are  less  curved.* 

The  lucanidse  of  our  second  section  have  antennae  simply 
arched,  or  but  little  bent  elbow-like,  and  hairy ;  a  labrum 
always  uncovered*  crustaceous,  and  transverse;  mandibles 
strong  and  very  much  denticulated ;  but  without  any  re- 
markable sexual  disproportions ;  jaws  entirely  corneous,  with 
two  strong  teeth  -  at  the  least ;  a  tongue  equally  corneous  or 
very  hard,  situated  in  an  upper  emargination  of  the  chin, 
and  terminated  by  three  points ;  the  abdomen  supported  on 
a  pedicle,  presenting  the  scutellum  above,  and  separated 
from  the  coriflet  by  a  very  sensible  interval.  These  insects 
compose  the  genus 

Passalus,  Fabr., 

Which  Mr.  Macleay  confines  to  the  species  in  which  the 
knob  of  the  antennae  has  but  three  articulations,  whose  la- 
brum forms  a  transverse  square,  and  whose  jaws  have  three 
strong  teeth  at  the  end,  and  two  at  the  internal  side,  at  the 
place  of  the  internal  lobe. 

The  species  in  which  the  knob  has  five  articulations,  in 
which  the  labrum  is  very  short,  and  whose  jaws  have  but 
two  teeth,  one  terminal  and  the  other  internal,  form  his 
genus  Paxillus. 

Finally,  he  unites  to  the  preceding,  in  his  family  of  passa- 
lidae,  the  G.  Chiron^  which  we  have  placed  in  the  tribe  of 
coprophagi.-f" 

These  insects  are  foreign  to  Europe,  and,  as  far  as  it  ap- 
pears, to  Africa.     It  is  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  and 

*  Smodendnm  comuium.  Fab.  Don.  Ins.  of  New  Holl.  L  1.  4  ;  ^^ndesM 
corntUus,  Macl.  Hor.  £ntom.  I.  part  I.  p.  104. 
f  Hor.  Entom.  I.  p.  105,  et  seq. 
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also  more  especially  in  America,  that  they  are  found.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Merian  says  that  the  larva  of  the  species,  which 
she  figures,  feeds  on  the  roots  of  the  patata.  The  perfect 
insect  is  not  rare  in  sugar  plantations.* 

*  See  Fabricius,  Syst  Eleuth.  II.  p.  255 ;  Web.  Obsenr.  Entom. ;  Palis 
de  Beauv.  Insect.  d'Afr.  et  d*Amer, ;  Latr.  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect.  11. 
p.  156,  and  Schoenh.  Synon.  Insect.  I.  iii.  p.  331,  and  Append,  p.  143, 

144. 
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LAMELLICORNES. 


The  first  division  of  this  family  begins  with  the  tribe 
ScARABCEiDEs,  Section  CoPBOPHAGi,  sub-geuus  Ateuchds. 

We  do  not  see  on  the  hood  of  the  insects  of  this  sub-genus, 
the  horns  which  are  observed  in  this  part  in  the  other  copro- 
phagi.  This  is  the  character  to  which  M.  Weber,  the 
founder  of  this  genus,  has  made  allusion.  Ateuchus  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  '*  without  arms,^  or 
**  without  defence.*"  The  ateuchi  formerly  composed  a  part 
of  the  Scarabceus  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Copris  of  Fabridus. 

These  insects  are  found  but  little  in  Europe,  beyond  the 
fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  appear  proper  to 
the  wanner  climates,  and  particularly  to  Africa.  They  live 
in  ordure  of  all  kinds,  the  excrements  and  dung  of  animals. 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  spoken  of  them,  and  designated 
them  under  the  name  of  PUularuBj  because  they  form,  with 
the  dung  of  animals,  a  tolerably  thick  ball,  which  they  roU 
with  their  hinder  feet.  This  ball,  which  encloses  their  eggs, 
is  at  first  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  irregular  form,  but  by 
dint  of  being  rolled  it  hardens,  and  becomes  round.  When 
it  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  solidity,  the  insect 
pushes  it  with  its  hinder  feet,  as  far  as  the  hole  which  it  has 
dug  for  its  reception,  with  its  anterior  feet,  the  legs  of  which 
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are  strong,  and  armed  with  three  or  four  denticulations,  and 
pushes  it  in.  It  is  in  the  commencement  of  Spring  that  those 
insects  are  observed  to  roll  their  pills.  They  serve  both  as 
food  and  lodging  for  the  larva  which  issues  from  the  egg. 
Sometimes  many  of  them  unite  together,  and  roll  in  common. 
It  happens  pretty  often,  that  during  this  labour,  one  of  them 
loses  its  equilibrium,  rolls  down  on  one  side,  and  the  ball 
upon  the  other,  and  during  the  time  that  it  takes  to  rise,  the 
ball  becomes  the  property  of  the  first  that  can  seize  it.  As 
soon  as  it  has  contrived  to  replace  itself  upon  its  feet,  it  pro- 
ceeds in  search  of  another  pill,  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  it  has  lost.  If  it  can  find  none,  it  sets,  to  work  anew 
with  indefatigable  ardour  in  the  formation  of  another.  These 
insects  are  not  very  firm  on  their  anterior  feet  and  when  on 
their  back,  have  considerable  difficulty  in  rising,  but  they 
fly  tolerably  well. 

The  Ateuchua  sacevy  has  been  so  named  because  it  formed 
an  object  of  religious  veneration  among  the  ancient  Egyp« 
tians.  Its  image  is  often  to  be  met  with  amongst  their  hiero- 
glyphics, and  was  symbolical  of  the  world,  the  sun,  and  a 
courageous  warrior.  It  was  symbolical  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  P.  Valerianus,  on  account  of  the  globular  shape  of 
its  pills  of  dung,  and  from  an  odd  notion  that  they  were 
rolled  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  of  the  sun,  in  consequence  of 
the  angular  projections  from  its  head  similar  to  rays,  and  the 
thirty  articulations  of  the  six  tarsi  of  its  feet  answering  to  the 
days  of  the  month.  It  was  considered  the  symbol  of  a  war- 
rior, from  a  most  absurd  idea  that  all  these  insects  were  of  the 
male  sex  only.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  last  symbol^ 
that  the  Roman  soldiers  wore  its  image  on  their  signets.  Dr. 
Clark  informs  us,  that  as  typical  of  the  sun,  the  source  of 
fertility,  it  is  still  eaten  by  the  women  to  render  them  pro- 
lific. The  attention  of  these  insects,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
Scaraboeidae  to  their  eggs,  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  attracted 
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observation  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  is  noticed  by  many 
writers,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  absurd  fables, 
such  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  genus  AteuchuSj  of  Latreille, 
without  referring  to  a  fine  species ,  hereto  described  by  our 
friend  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  in  the  Zool.  Joum.,  under  the 
name  of  ScarabiBus  femoraliSf  with  the  following  specific 
characters :— -cljrpeus,  with  six  teeth ,  prothorax  dilated  and 
sculptured.  The  anterior  femora  very  large  and  toothed. 
This  species,  which  belongs  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  is  a 
native  of  the  Soudan.  It  is  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in 
length,  and  forms  a  distinct  and  new  type  in  the  genus  8ca> 
rabeus,  which  the  last  above-mentioned  gentleman  proposes 
to  call  Pachyhmera. 

We  have  figured  a  species  of  Pachysofna.  The  P.  Hip^ 
pocraieSf  Kirhy.  It  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  punctuated ; 
the  elytra  with  slightly  punctured  striae,  the  anterior  tibiae 
beneath  with  series  of  tubercules.  This  species  is  from 
Africa.* 

The  insects  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Onitis, 
inhabit  the  warm  and  sandy  countries  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, and  live  in  the  dung  of  animals.  The  females  dig 
holes  there,  and  sink  into  the  earth  to  deposit  their  eggs,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  larvae,  which  are  to 
be  disclosed  from  them. 

The  genus  Copbis  (proper)  was  first  separated  from  Sca- 
rabaeus  by  Gteoffroy,  on  the  foundation  that  the  latter  insects 
have  a  distinct  scutellum,  while  the  others  have  none  that  is 
apparent.  These  insects  have,  moreover,  the  hood  semi- 
circular, and  the  abdomen  shorter ;  so  that  the  posterior  feet 
are  more  approximate  to  the  anus,  and  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  difierent.     They  live  on  excrements,  and  make 

*  The  species  figured  as  JEiculapiut,  must  be  changed  to  HtppoenUeg; 
also  the  generic  name  of  MnenaHtm,  to  Ateuchm,  (In  plate  4a) 
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thdr  sojourn  in  dunghills,  and  cow-dung.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  French  term  them  <<  Bougiers^  (Dung- 
beetles).  Foreign  countries  produce  a  great  number  of  spe- 
cies, many  of  which  are  very  remarkable  from  the  fantastic 
forms  of  the  corslet,  and  their  prominences.  Some  are 
adorned  with  very  rich  and  brilliant  colours. 

The  Lethbi  have  very  great  relations  with  the  Scaraboei 
of  Fabricius,  or  Oeotrupes  of  our  author.  The  only  species 
which  is  known,  Lethrtu  cephcUotes,  lives  in  the  arid  plains 
of  Tartary,  Hungary,  and  Southern  Russia.  It  is  found  in 
dry  dunghills,  in  the  dried  excrements  of  animals,  around 
the  roots  of  living  plants  and  underwood.  The  male  and 
female,  according  to  Scopoli,  live  together  in  a  straight  cylin- 
drical hole,  which  they  hollow  in  the  ground.  The  larva, 
in  all  probability,  lives  in  the  earth,  and  feeds  upon  the  roots 
of  plants. 

The  insects  of  the  genus  Geotrupes  were  formerly  classed 
with  Scarabseus,  from  which,  however,  they  di£Per  most  es- 
sentially in  the  characters  of  the  mouth,  and  in  their  habits. 
In  the  supplement  to  his  Systematic  Entomology,  Fabricius, 
in  adapting  the  genus  geotrupes  established  by  Latreille, 
transfers  this  denomination  of  geotrupes  to  the  insects  left 
by  this  author  in  the  genus  scarabaeus,  and  gives  the  name 
of  scarabsei  to  those  which  form  the  genus  geotrupes.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  prejudicial  to  science  than  continual  trans- 
positions of  this  kind  ?  In  the  case  before  us  the  synonimy 
of  two  genera  is  doubled,  and  habits  appear  to  be  referred 
to  Scarabseus  which  belong  only  to  geotrupes,  the  word  sig- 
nifying in  Greek,  to  dig  the  earth  with  the  feet. 

The  Geotrupes  are  insects  of  a  middle  size,  which  some- 
times exhibit  metallic  colours  of  the  highest  brilliancy  ; 
nevertheless,  the  upper  part  of  their  body  is  almost  always 
of  a  black,  more  or  less  mingled  with  brown  or  metallic 
green.    They  are  found  in  summer,  in  spring,  and  in  autumni 
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in  the  excrements  of  ruminating  animals,  but  rarely  in  hu- 
man excrements,  or  those  of  carnivorous  animals.  Some 
species  prefer  the  habitation  of  the  forests,  and  feed  on 
mushrooms.  Others,  and  they  are  the  most  numerous,  are 
found  abundantly  in  pasturages,  and  remain  the  entire  day  in 
heaps  of  cow-dung,  from  which  they  issue  forth  only  in  the 
evening  to  fly  low,  in  a  right  line,  and  very  heavily.  The 
least  shock  throws  them  down.  It  is  at  this  part  of  the  day 
that  these  animals  couple,  and  that  the  females  seek  to  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  dung,  which  appears  to  them  proper 
to  afford  an  abundant  nutriment  to  the  young  larvae  which 
are  to  spring  from  them. 

The  larva  of  geotrupes  very  much  resembles  that  of  melo- 
lontha,  but  it  is  smaller.  It  is  of  a  dirty  white ;  its  body  is 
soft,  folded  on  itself,  and  furnished  with  six  scaly  feet  and  a 
scaly  head.  This  larva,  after  having  lived  some  time  on  the 
matter  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  sinks  into  the  earth,  and 
sustains  itself  on  roots.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  it  is 
transformed  into  a  nymph,  and  in  a  year  after,  this  nymph 
changes  into  the  perfect  insect. 

We  have  figured  a  new  species,  belonging  to  the  singular 
genus  Bolboceraa^  of  Kirby,  under  the  name  of  Bolb.  BiJU 
bergii.  It  is  of  a  piceous  colour,  and  is  thickly  but  finely 
punctured,  with  the  antennse  and  legs  redder.  The  thorax 
is  broader  behind  than  the  elytra,  and  very  much  deflexed  in 
front,  having  several  oblique  raised  lines  upon  its  disc ;  the 
elytra  strongly  striated.  This  insect  is  from  Demerara,  and 
is  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Children. 

The  insects  of  the  genus  Taox  differ  from  the  Geotrupides 
in  the  number  of  articulations  of  the  antennae,  and  the  habit 
of  concealing  their  head  between  their  anterior  feet,  and 
some  other  characters. 

These  insects  are  found  on  the  earth,  in  the  fields,  in  sandy 
and  somewhat  dry  places.     They  are  often  observed  to  gnaw 
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the  tendinous  parts  which  connect  the  bones  of  carcases,  the 
flesh  of  which  has  been  consumed  and  devoured  long  since. 
Those  which  inhabit  Europe  are  to  be  found  during  the 
whole  summer,  but  more  especially  in  spring.  As  soon  as 
they  are  touched,  like  Histery  ByrrhuSy  DermesteSy  and  Ati" 
threnu8y  they  glue  their  feet  and  antennse  against  their  body, 
cease  their  movements  during  some  time,  and  appear,  as  it 
were,  dead,  until  their  fear  is  passed.  They  sometimes  send 
forth  a  little  sharp  sound,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  friction 
of  the  base  of  the  abdomen  against  the  interior  parietes  of 
the  corslet. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  larva  of  these  insects, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  lives  in  carcases,  and  generally  in 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  or 
dried  up. 

Pallas  discovered,  in  the  arid  deserts  of  Tartary,  near  the 
rivers  Jaicus  and  Irtis,  under  carcases  dried  up  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  a  species  of  Trox  which,  similar  to  the  European 
species,  gnawed  and  destroyed  the  tendinous  portions  of 
those  carcases.  In  the  description  which  this  author  gives 
of  these  insects,  he  names  them  ScarabcBi  Silphiaidee,  doubt- 
less on  account  of  their  manner  of  living  similar  to  that  of 
SUpha, 

The  ScarabiBus  nasicomia  of  Linnaeus  has  been  taken  by 
M.  Latreille  as  the  type  of  his  genus  Oryctes.  Though 
this  insect  presents  the  general  physiognomy  and  essential 
characters  of  the  large  exotic  Scarabaei,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  it  difiers  from  them  in  its  jaws,  being  rather  coriaceous 
than  corneous  at  their  extremity,  deprived  of  teeth,  and 
simply  furnished  with  hairs.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those 
of  the  Scarabsi,  sUenusy  boas^  tarandus^  &c.  To  such  spe- 
cies is  the  genus  Otyctes  limited.  The  most  common  species  in 
Europe  {Niuicomia)^  which  some  authors  have  named  monk 
{moine)j  lives  in  the  half-rotten  tan  of  the  oak,  and  in  the 
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beds  of  gardens  where  this  tan  is  employed.  After  coupling, 
which  takes  place  in  June  or  July,  the  female  burrows  under 
such  places,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs.  They 
are  oblong,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  hempseed,  and  of 
a  clear  yellow.  The  larva  is  disclosed  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  weeks.  It  is  of  a  dirty  yellow,  mingled  with  grey,  with 
the  head  of  a  lively  red,  sown  with  little  points.  In  its  form 
and  attitude  it  otherwise  resembles  that  of  the  other  Scara- 
bseidse.  It  is  believed  not  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth,  and 
pass  into  the  nymph-state,  until  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five 
years.  It  then  constructs  for  itself  an  oval  shell,  elongated, 
and  very  smooth  in  the  interior.  The  nymph  remains  there 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  constantly  lying  on  the  back. 
When  it  becomes  the  perfect  insect,  the  animal,  to  give  su£B- 
cient  time  for  all  its  parts  to  acquire  firmness,  does  not  quit 
its  retreat  until  the  end  of  about  a  month. 

Swammerdam,  Roesel,  &c.  have  given  us  some  curious 
anatomical  observations  on  this  species,  but  rather  too  much 
detailed  for  us  to  follow  here.  Reaumur  seems  to  be  of  opi- 
nion that  the  larvse  of  this  species  would  constitute  very  good 
eating,  and  recommends  that  they  should  be  sought  for 
**  dans  les  couches  de  fumier/*  In  this  recommendation  we 
cannot  exactly  concur,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
grubs  and  larvae  of  many  coleoptera,  as  well  as  other  insects, 
might  be  eaten  with  the  greatest  safety. 

Pliny  and  other  writers,  have  designated  collectively  vari- 
ous kinds  of  coleoptera,  and  even  some  orthoptera,  such  as 
the  grylU,  under  the  name  of  ScARABiCus.  This  denomina- 
tion is  partly  synonimous  with  that  of  cantharos^  employed 
by  the  Greeks.  The  modems,  in  preserving  the  former  name, 
have  assigned  it  to  a  single  genus  of  insects  only.  The  scarabad 
were  confounded  by  Linnaeus  with  mdolontha,  trox,  and 
some  others.  Oeofiroy  simply  divided  all  these  insects  into 
two  genera,  preserving  the  denomination  scarabiBuSy  for  the 
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first,  and  that  of  bausier  (copris)  for  the  second.  But  these 
two  genera,  according  to  the  characters  assigned  them  by  this 
author,  would  difiPer  one  from  the  other,  only  because  the 
first  had  a  scutellum,  and  the  second  nonq.  This  slight  dif- 
ference is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  genus, 
particularly  as  we  know  that  the  majority  of  the  bousiers  or 
copris  have  a  very  small  scutellum.  There  is  moreover 
the  greatest  analogy  between  some  scarabsi  with  scutellum, 
and  those  which  want  it.  All  the  insects  ranged  by  Oeofiioy 
in  his  genus  bouaier  have,  in  truth,  a  mode  of  living  peculiar 
to  themselves.  They  have  a  form  which  difiers  from  that  of 
the  other  scarabaei,  and  which  causes  them  to  be  recognized  at 
the  first  aspect.  They  all  live  in  the  dung  and  excrements 
of  animals.  But  the  Aphodii  live  in  the  same  manner,  are* 
found  in  the  same  places,  have  the  mouth  similarly  formed, 
and  do  not  differ  from  the  bousiers  very  distinctly,  but  be- 
cause they  have  a  scutellum,  and  that  all  the  feet  are  inserted 
at  equal  distances.  The  want  then  of  this  piece,  or  its 
existence,  cannot  be  deemed  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  consti- 
tution of  a  genua. 

Degeer  has  divided  into  three  families  the  genus  Scara- 
baeus,  such  as  it  was  established  by  Linnaeus.  The  first 
family  comprehends  ScarabiBus^  oryctes^  eynodendron,  geo- 
trupeSf  onthophagua^  aphodittay  copris  and  trow ;  the  second 
comprehends  melolofUha  and  rutda ;  and  the  third,  ceUmia 
and  trichiua.  He  has  distinguished  these  families  under  the 
names  of  Scarabtei  of  the  earthy  ScaraUm  of  the  treesy  and 
Searabcsi  of  the  fioweta. 

Voet  has  followed  pretty  nearly  the  divisions  of  Oeofiroy, 
and  those  of  Degeer.  He  has  divided  the  genus  Scarabaeus 
of  Linnaeus,  into  Scarabceua  and  Copria.  The  first  are  sub- 
divided into  three  families.  The  first  comprehends  the  Sca- 
rabaei  of  the  flowers,  the  second  the  Scarabaei  of  the  trees, 
and  the  Uiird,  the  Scarabaei  of  the  earth,  properly  so  called. 
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The  second  genus  is  the  same  as  the  bausiery  or  copris  of 
Oeoffroy.  Schseffer  has  imitated  the  example  of  Geoffroy, 
in  adopting  two  genera,  ScarabiBtis  and  Copris. 

Fabricius  separated  from  Scarabseus,  melolontha^  cetoma 
and  trow.  But  the  genus  Scarabseus^  as  founded  by  this 
celebrated  naturalist,  presented  some  very  remarkable  dif* 
ferences,  which  determined  MM.  LatrelUe  and  Olivier  to 
form  of  it  twelve  genera,  or  large  families,  the  first  of  which 
comprehended  the  scarabaei  which  possess  mandibles,  and  no 
upper  lip;  the  second  contained  the  scarabaei  which  have 
mandibles  and  an  upper  lip ;  and  in  the  third,  those  which 
have  neither  mandibles  nor  upper  lip.  In  his  Systematic 
Entomology  he  confines  himself  to  detaching  from  his  genus 
scarabseus,  the  species  named  cylindricfMy  to  make  of  it  that 
of  Synodendron,  but  to  which  he  refers  erroneously  some 
species  of  BoatrichuSj  an  error  which  he  subsequently  left 
uncorrected.  M.  Latreille,  in  his  summary  of  the  generic 
characters  of  insects,  established,  with  the  scarabaei  of  the 
second  division,  a  peculiar  genus  which  he  named  Geotrupes^ 
adopted  that  of  Copris^  and  preserved  the  generic  name  of 
Scarab€BU8  only  for  the  species  of  the  first  division.  These 
genera,  and  those  which  had  been  separated  from  the  Bcara> 
baei  of  Linnaeus  before,  composed  his  second  family  of  oole- 
optera.  Fabricius,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Systematic 
Entomology,  also  admits  the  genus  Copris^  but  he  restrains 
it,  establishing  at  its  expense  the  genus  Onitis,  The  geo- 
trupes  of  M.  Latreille,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  Scara- 
bcsiy  in  the  system  of  the  German  naturalist,  and  the  scarabaei 
of  the  former  were  geotrupes  with  the  latter.  Notwith- 
standing the  inconvenience  of  this  substitution  of  names,  it 
was  nevertheless  received  by  the  naturalists  of  Germany,  so 
imposing  is  the  authority  of  a  great  name.  The  same  genus, 
botisier  or  copris,  underwent  some  time  after  a  new  modifica- 
tion.   M.  Weber  separated  from  it  the  AteuchuSj  and  Illiger 
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Aphodiits,    Such  was  in  this  respect  the  state  of  the  science 
when  M.  Latreille  published  the  third  volume  of  his  General 
History  of  Crustacea  and  Insects.     The  third  division  of  the 
scarabaei  mentioned  above,  there  compose  a  peculiar  family, 
that  of  the  coprophagi,  and  which  presents  a  new  genus,  that 
of  onthopkagua.    Those  of  Lethrus  and    geotrupes  form 
another  family,  thac  of  geotrupinif  a  third,  that  of  scara^ 
bigideSf  and  to  which  he  united  the  Lttcani  and  poMali,  com- 
prehend, beside  the  scarabaei  of  the  first  division  as  above, 
hewodon  and  cetonia.    But  this  last  genus  is  less  extended 
there  by  the  adoption  of  another,  that  of  TriehitUj  and  the 
establishment  of  another  generic  section,  that  of  mteta,  which 
is  formed  of  the  cetoniae  of  the  third  division.     M.  Latreille 
also  divides  MelaUmiha  into  many  small  families,  from  consi- 
derations taken  from  the  antennae,  the  claws  of  the  tarsi,  and 
the  form  of  the  body.    A  new  genus  is  also  there  presented, 
that  of  glaphyrusj  which  he  detached  from  the  preceding. 
Fabridus,  in  his  system  of  Eleutherata^  has  not  departed 
from  the  method  which  he  adopted  in:  his  Supplement  to  the 
Systematic    Entomology.     Some   subsequent   changes  were 
then  made  in  this  division  by  M.  Latreille,  and  finally  it  was 
modified,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  in  the  ^^  Regne  Animal.^ 
We  shall  not  apologize  for  this  slight  notice  of  the  history 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  classification  of  the  Searabceu 
It  is  tnie  that  we  do  not  very  frequently  enter  into  details  of 
this  kind,  in  this  department  of  our  labours ;   but  in  the 
instance  before  us  we  deem  them  of  some  importance  in 
elucidating  the  researches,  and  assisting  the  studies  of  the 
zealous  entomologist,  though  they  may  be  passed  over  by 
such  as  merely  take  up  Natural  History  as  an  amusement. 
In  fact,  without  some  examination  into  these  matters,  it  is 
impossible  to  take  up  an  author  with  any  advantage,  or  to 
know  precisely  what  subject  he  is  treating  on.    The  continual 
revolutions  in  nomenclature  are  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  but 
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as  far  as  they  exist  they  must  be  studied*  All  the  great 
authors  which  we  have  cited  contain  much  that  is  of  real 
value,  but  of  which  we  shall  be  unable  to  avail  ourselves, 
without  some  attention  to  the  dry  and  painful  subject  of 
synonimy. 

The  scarabaei  are  met  with  on  the  ground,  or  flying  from 
one  place  to  another.  They  are  usually  found  in  rich  and 
humid  situations,  in  garden  beds,  or  in  fields,  towards  the 
root  of  old  trees.  The  majority  of  them  frequent  dunghills, 
and  fat  and  moist  soils,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  thdr 
eggs,  but  none  of  them  live  in  the  dung  or  excrements  of 
animals. 

It  is  in  such  places  as  we  have  last  mentioned  that  the 
larva  of  these  insects  is  to  be  found.  It  resembles  a  soft 
thick  worm,  usually  curved  into  an  arc.  Its  head  is  hard  and 
scaly,  and  provided  with  two  short  and  filiform  antenns. 
The  body  is  composed  of  thirteen  tolerably  distinct  rings, 
nine  of  which  are  provided  with  a  stigma  on  each  side.  The 
nymph  is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  shut  up  in  a  sort  of  shdl 
constructed  by  the  larva  previously  to  its  transformation. 
The  skin  which  covers  its  body  permits  us  to  see  all  the  parts 
which  the  perfect  insect  is  to  have.  Their  form  is  toleraUy 
well  designed  under  the  skin  which  covers  them,  and  which 
keeps  them  as  it  were  swaddled  up. 

We  shall  not  repeat  here  all  the  absurd  puerilities  which 
the  greatest  men  of  antiquity,  such  as  Homer,  Aristophanes, 
Theocritus,  Isidorus,  Aristotle,  Ludan  and  Pliny  have  writ- 
ten on  the  Scarahcsi  or  canthariy  relative  to  their  origin, 
habits,  and  sex.  Should  the  reader  be  curious  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  will  find  most  of  them  detailed  in  Moufiet  and  Jcmson. 
What  we  have  already  said  under  the  head  Ateuchusy  may 
also,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  insects  we  are  now  treating  of, 
namely,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  believing  that  they  were 
all  males,  and  never  coupled,  sculptured  those  insects  at  the 
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foot  of  the  statues  of  their  heroes,  to  express  manly  and  martial 
virtue,  exempt  from  all  weakness,  a  virtue  which,  according 
to  them,  appertained  to  powerful  minds — to  men  truly  illus- 
trious. 

The  perfect  insect  of  the  scarabseus,  like  most  of  the  tribe, 
is  not  often  in  a  situation  immediately  after  its  birth  to  make 
use  of  its  organs.  It  has  need  to  fortify  itself,  which  often 
requires  a  tolerably  long  time.  The  internal  organization 
has  undergone  great  changes.  The  long  intestine,  all  of 
one  width,  is  no  longer  observed.  The  tracheae  are  all  vesi- 
cular. 

The  insects  of  the  sub-genus  Hexodon,  have  some  rela* 
tions  with  meloUmtha^  cetonia^  and  especially  rutela.  They 
frequent  trees  and  shrubs,  and  feed  upon  their  leaves.  The 
larva  is  not  known,  but  it  probably  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  melolontha,  which  we  shall  describe  below. 

In  consequence  of  the  singularity  of  the  insect,  and  the 
rarity  of  the  tract  in  which  it  was  originally  published,  we 
have  deemed  the  insect  described  by  Mr.  Francillon,  under 
the  name  of  the  kanguroo  beetle,  or  scarabseus  macropus,  to 
be  very  worthy  of  an  introduction  into  our  illustrations. 
This  insect  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Potosi,  in  South 
America.  It  is  of  a  bright  green  colour  above,  with  the 
elytra  smooth,  and  golden  and  copperish  beneath,  with  the 
hind  legs  incrassated  to  a  most  extraordinary  size. 

We  believe  this  unique  insect  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Macleay.  As  an  inhabitant  of  South  America  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt,  since  M.  Humboldt  has  discovered  a  species 
very  like  it  in  form  in  Peru,  which  M.  Latreille  has  described 
in  a  magnificent  work  published  by  himself  and  M.  Hum* 
boldt,  under  the  name  of  melolontha  chrysochlora.  This 
species  is  of  a  brilliant  golden  green,  with  the  breast,  the 
underside  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  femora  and  tibise  of  the  pos- 
terior legs  of  a  reddish  copper  colour.     The  head,  thorax,  seg- 
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ments  of  the  abdomen  rather  smooth,  with  very  fine  punctures; 
but  the  elytra  are  strongly  punctured,  the  punctures  forming 
irregular  ridges ;  the  posterior  legs  are  half  as  long  as  the 
body  ;  the  femora  are  rather  arched ;  the  interior  angles  of  the 
posterior  extremity  are  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  strong  spine. 
The  last  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  very  large  and  strong.  This 
species  is  found  in  great  numbers,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  our  rose  beetles  (Cetonia 
aurata). 

We  have  also  figured  a  new  species,  under  the  name  of 
C  Kirbiu  It  is  oblong,  of  a  brilliant  shining  golden  green, 
the  body  darker  underneath,  pubescent,  the  elytra  with  nu- 
merous punctated  strias,  the  posterior  legs  long,  with  the 
femora  and  tibia  large,  the  tarsi  large  and  violet.  It  is  from 
Brazil,  and  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  British  Museum. 

This  last  species  seems  to  form  a  link  between  the  Rttiela 
and  Chryscphora,  being  related  to  the  former  in  the  form 
and  general  glittering  appearance  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  the  hind  legs. 

The  Rev.  W.  Kirby  has  described  an  intermediate  genus 
between  Chryaophara  and  Rutda^  and  nearly  allied  to  Pelid- 
nota  of.  Macleay,  under  the  name  of  Chryeina.  The  cha- 
racters are,  the  mandibles  large,  concave  above,  convex 
beneath,  broad,  externally  rounded;  the  clypeus  sub*elan- 
gate,  with  obtuse  angles;  labrum  sub-trapezoid ;  the  tip 
emarginate ;  the  maxillary  palpi  four  jointed ;  the  first  and 
third  joints  short,  the  second  gradually  larger ;  the  terminal 
incrassated ;  the  labial  palpi  three  jointed,  the  second  joint 
longer  than  the  first,  and  the  third  longer  than  the  second, 
and  larger;  the  antennae  ten  jointed,  as  in  Arcoda  and 
Pelidnota.  Mr.  Kirby  mentions  one  species,  under  the  name 
of  Peruviana,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Hope. 

This  beautiful  species  has  one  peculiarity  which  seems  to 
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distinguish  it  from  all  its  cognate  tribes — ^its  green  colour,  at 
least  on  its  upper  surface,  is  merely  superficial,  and  may  be 
removed  by  friction,  when  only  black  appears. 

The  species  we  figured  is  from  Mexico,  therefore  we 
will  call  it  Mewicana.  It  is  of  a  rather  dull  golden  greei^ 
colour,  with  delicate  punctated  striae,  with  minute  punctures 
intermixed  on  the  elytra,  which  have  a  lobe  on  the  outer  pos* 
terior  angle.  The  antennae  ferrugineous,  with  the  first  joint 
golden  green ;  the  palpi  ferrugineous ;  the  tarsi  violet ;  the 
penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen  with  a  transverse  violet 
mark  at  the  base  above;  the  abdomen  cdpperish  green 
beneath ;  the  legs  are  fulvous  green,  with  the  interior  of  the 
tibiae  copperish.  The  length  is  seventeen  lines.  There  is 
also  another  species  from  the  same  place,  which  is  about 
fourteen  lines  long,  and  is  more  strongly  striated  on  the 
elytra,  with  some  minute  punctures  between  them,  and  very 
slightly  copperish  beneath  the  abdomen ;  the  tarsi  golden 
green.  This  species  we  name  Auripes.  Both  these  species 
are  in  the  Collection  of  J.  O.  Children,  Esq. 

The  RuTELiE  were  confounded  by  Fabricius  and  Olivier 
with  the  cetoniae.  They  form,  however,  in  the  method  of  the 
last,  a  particular  family.  It  has  no  triangular  piece  at  the 
lateral  base  of  the  elytra. 

These  insects  are  proper  to  the  New  World,  and  especially 
to  such  of  its  countries  as  are  situated  between  the  tropics. 
We  know  nothing  positive  concerning  their  manner  of  life ; 
but  from  the  scaly  consistence  of  their  jaws,  the  numerous 
teeth  with  which  they  are  provided,  it  is  probable  that  their 
habits  have  great  analogy  with  those  of  melolontha  and  sea* 
rabaeus.  Their  brilliant  or  agreeable  colours  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  insects  do  not  shun  the  light  like  the 
latter,  but  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  open  day  on  flowers, 
or  perhaps,  rather,  upon  leaves. 

Fabricius  first  separated  the  Meloloktile  from  Scara^- 
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bseus,  with  which  Linnaeus,  Geoffroy,  and  some  other  na- 
turalists had  united  them.  They  have  subsequently  given 
birth  to  the  establishment  of  several  genera  or  sub-genera ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  these  reductions,  the  genus  is  still 
very  extensive,  and  might  become  the  object  of  a  monograph 
so  much  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  many  of  these 
coleoptera,  being  a  scourge  to  agriculture,  demand  but  too 
urgently  the  attention  of  the  naturalist. 

Of  all  maleficent  insects,  there  are  very  few  indeed  which 
are  more  mischievous  and  destructive  than  the  melolonthe. 
From  their  birth  to  their  death  these  insects  feed  on  v^etable 
substances,  and  occasion  to  them  a  most  considerable  degree 
of  damage.  In  the  larva  state,  they  gnaw  for  two,  three,  or 
four  consecutive  years,  the  tender  roots  of  annual  plants, 
those  of  perennial  plants,  of  shrubs,  and  even  those  of  the 
hardest  trees.  In  Europe,  and  in  all  cold  and  temperate 
climates,  those  larvae  cease  their  devastations  during  the  win- 
ter, sink  more  deeply  into  the  earth,  in  which  they  form  a 
lodge,  where  they  pass  that  season  without  taking  any  nutri- 
ment, and  in  a  sort  of  lethargic  state.  When  they  have 
become  perfect  insects,  the  melolonthae  abandon  the  earth, 
and  subsist  no  longer  upon  roots.  But  they  then  attack  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  plants.  Some  years  ago,  the  species  which 
were  found  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  Paris  were  so  multiplied, 
that  they  despoiled,  in  a  very  little  time,  almost  all  the  trees 
of  the  forest.  The  common  Melolonthae  gnaw  without 
distinction  all  kinds  of  roots,  in  their  first  state.  Wlien  ar- 
rived to  their  final  form,  they  attack  and  destroy  the  leaves 
of  almost  every  kind  of  tree.  A  species,  common  in  the 
southern  parts  of  France,  gnaws  the  buds  and  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  pines.  The  Mehbmtha  viiis^  thus  named 
because  it  despoils  the  vine  of  its  leaves,  also  attacks  the  wil- 
low, the  poplar,  and  the  majority  of  fruit  trees. 

This  genus  is  very  numerous  in  species;  the  majority  of 
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them  are  greatly  multiplied,  and  all  are  more  or  less  hurtful. 
We  shall  proceed  to  sketch  the  history  of  that  one  with 
which  it  is  most  important  to  be  acquainted,  namely,  the 
common  species  (Mdolontha  vulgaris)  the  cockchafers  and 
we  shall  notice  the  means  employed  hitherto,  if  not  to 
exterminate  this  devastating  race,  at  least  to  lessen  its 
population,  and  diminish  the  aggregate  of  mischief  which  it 
produces. 

The  melolonthae  pass  the  greatest  portion  of  the  day  mo- 
tionless, and  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  attached  to  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  trees.  They  rarely  take  their  flight  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry ;  but  after  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
being  urged  by  the  want  of  nutriment,  and  more  especially 
the  inclination  to  unite,  they  fly  along  humming  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  the  males  pursue  the  females.  The  organs  of  gene- 
ration are  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  pincers,  the  sides  of 
which  naturally  approach  each  other,  and  cannot  be  opened 
without  an  eflbrt.  The  flight  of  these  insects  is  dull,  heavy, 
and  irregular.  They  strike  at  all  the  objects  which  they 
meet.  They  are  often  seen  to  fall  at  once,  and  rise  again 
with  sufficient  quickness  to  resume  their  flight,  unless  the 
shock  has  been  too  rude,  or  unless  they  happen  to  have  been 
thrown  on  their  backs. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  the  melolonthae  is  very  short 
in  their  final  state.  Each  individual  scarcely  lives  a  week, 
and  the  species  is  rarely  seen  for  the  space  of  a  month.  A 
short  time  after  they  issue  from  the  earth,  the  melolonthse 
begin  to  couple,  and  their  union  endures  for  four  and  twenty 
hours.  This  appears  to  be  the  whole  and  sole  object  of  the 
existence  of  these  insects  in  their  perfect  state,  as  both  die 
as  soon  as  that  object  is  attained.  The  mode  of  copulation 
is  singular,  but  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it  here.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  clear  yellow,  and  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  sphe- 
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roid.  The  union  being  ended,  the  male  no  more  resumes 
his  pristine  vigour.  He  remains  in  a  languishing  state,  takes 
no  more  nutriment,  and  perishes  soon  after.  The  female 
survives  and  lays  her  eggs. 

As  soon  as  the  females  are  fecundated^  they  dig  in  the 
earth,  with  the  assistance  of  their  fore  feet,  a  hole,  half  a 
foot  in  depth,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs,  one  by  the 
side  of  the  other.  The  oviposition  being  finished,  they  quit 
the  hole,  abandon  the  eggs,  and  return  on  the  trees.  They 
survive  this  operation  but  a  little  time,  take  scarcely  any  nu- 
triment, and  perish  after  having  languished  one  or  two 
days. 

The  larvae  which  spring  from  these  eggs  at  the  end  of 
about  six  weeks  are  soft,  elongated,  of  a  dirty  white,  ap« 
proaching  to  yellow,  and  wrinkled  ;  the  posterior  extremity 
of  their  body  is  curved  underneath,  and  the  excrements  with 
which  it  is  filled  give  it  a  violet  or  ashen  colour.  They  have 
six  short  and  scaly  feet,  a  head  thick  and  scaly,  two  antennse 
composed  of  five  pieces,  and  nine  stigmata  on  each  side.  As 
yet  they  have  no  eyes,  or  at  least  those  which  they  are  to 
have  are  concealed  under  the  envelops  of  which  the  larva  is 
to  disembarrass  itself  by  small  degrees.  Their  body  is  com. 
posed  of  thirteen  rings,  tolerably  apparent.  These  larvie, 
pretty  generally  known  by  the  name  of  white  worms,  live 
three  or  four  years  in  their  first  state,  subsequmtly  change 
into  the  nymph,  and  appear  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  under  the  perfect  form  of  the  melolon- 
tha,  or  cock-chafer. 

These  larvs  are  attached  to  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees, 
which  constitute  their  only  nutriment.  They  do  not  eat, 
except  during  the  fine  weather.  In  autumn  they  bury  them* 
selves  very  deeply  in  the  earth,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  state 
of  lethargy,  without  taking  any  kind  of  nourishment,  and 
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without  making  the  least  movement.  They  issue  from  their 
retreat,  and  mount  to  the  depth  of  about  half  a  foot  on  the 
approach  of  the  fine  season,  to  feed  anew  on  the  roots  of  ve^ 
getables.  They  moult,  or  change  their  skin  once  every  year, 
at  the  commencement  of  spring.  Finally,  when  these  larvae 
have  acquired  their  full  growth,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
the  third  year,  they  cease  to  eat,  bury  themselves  in  the  earth 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet,  construct  a  very 
even  sort  of  lodge,  very  smooth  within,  and  line  it  with  their  ex- 
crements, and  with  some  silken  threads.  Their  bodies  become 
shortened  and  inflated,  they  quit  their  skin  and  change  into 
a  nymph,  through  the  covering  of  which  all  the  parts  of  the 
perfect  insect  are  easily  distinguished.  The  antennas,  the 
feet,  the  wings,  the  abdomen — ^in  a  word,  all  the  parts  are 
perfectly  designed  under  the  general  envelope  which  covers 
them.  In  the  month  of  February,  the  cock-chafer  tears  its 
envelope,  pierces  the  shell,  and  issues  forth  under  its  final 
form.  But  the  insect  is  then  yellowish,  and  rather  soft.  It 
still  remains  for  some  time  under  ground,  and  gets  rid  of  its 
superfluous  humidity.  It  approaches  by  little  and  little  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  which  it  does  not  issue  forth 
entirely  until  it  is  attracted  by  the  influence  of  a  mild  heat. 
The  contact  with  the  air  completely  fortifies  it,  and  gives  to 
its  external  parts  their  proper  colour. 

The  ravages  which  the  larva  of  the  cock-chafers,  and  the 
cock-chafers  themselves  commit,  would  appear  almost  incre- 
dible, were  they  not  attested  by  the  most  undeniable  autho- 
rities. They  sometimes  produce  mischief,  nearly  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  those  committed  by  the  locust  tribe.  It  appears 
from  a  paper  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
16979  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Molineux,  that  some  particular 
districts  in  Ireland  were  infested  by  this  insect  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.  We  shall  here  cite  the  account  given 
by  that  gentleman. 
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<<  These  insects  were  first  noticed  in  this  kingdom  in  1688. 
They  appeared  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Oalway^  brought 
thither  by  a  south*  west  wind,  one  of  the  most  common,  I 
might  almost  say,  trade-winds  of  this  country.  From  hence 
they  penetrated  into  the  inland  parts  towards  Heddford, 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Galway.  Here  and 
there  in  the  adjacent  country,  multitudes  of  them  appeared 
among  the  trees  and  hedges  in  the  day-time,  hanging  by  the 
boughs  in  clusters,  like  bees  when  they  swarm.  In  this  pos- 
ture they  continued,  with  little  or  no  motion,  during  the  heat 
of  the  sun  ;  but  towards  evening  or  sun-set,  they  would  all 
disperse  and  fly  about,  with  a  strange  humming  noise,  like 
the  beating  of  distant  drums,  and  in  such  vast  numbers,  that 
they  darkened  the  air  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  miles 
square.  Persons  travelling  on  the  roads,  or  abroad  in  the 
fields,  found  it  very  uneasy  to  make  their  way  through  them, 
they  would  so  beat  and  knock  themselves  against  their  faces 
in  their  flight,  and  with  such  a  force  as  to  make  the  place 
smart,  and  leave  a  mark  behind  them.  In  a  short  time 
after  their  coming,  they  had  so  entirely  eat  up  and  destroyed 
all  the  leaves  of  the  trees  for  some  miles  round,  that  the 
whole  country,  though  in  the  middle  of  summer,  was  left  as 
bare  as  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  noise  they  made  in 
gnawing  the  leaves,  made  a  sound  much  resembling  the 
gnawing  of  timber.  They  also  came  into  the  gardens  and 
destroyed  the  buds,  blossoms,  and  leaves  of  all  the  fruit-trees, 
so  that  they  were  left  perfectly  naked :  nay,  many  that  were 
more  delicate  than  the  rest,  lost  their  sap  as  well  as  leaves, 
and  quite  withered  away,  so  that  they  never  recovered  again. 
Their  multitudes  spread  so  exceedingly,  that  they  infested 
houses,  and  became  extremely  offensive  and  troublesome. 
Their  numerous  young,  hatched  from  the  eggs  which  they 
had  lodged  underground,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  did 
still  more  harm  in  that  close  retirement  than  all  the  flying 
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swarms  of  their  parents  had  done  abroad,  for  this  destruc- 
tive brood,  lying  underground,  eat  up  the  roots  of  com  and 
grass,  and  thus  consumed  the  support  both  of  man  and  beast. 
This  plague  was  happily  checked  several  ways.  High  winds 
and  wet  misling  weather  destroyed  many  millions  of  them  in 
a  day,  and  when  this  constitution  of  the  air  prevailed,  they 
were  so  enfeebled,  that  they  would  let  go  their  hold,  and 
drop  to  the  ground  from  the  branches,  and  so  little  a  fall  as 
this  was  quite  sufficient  to  disable,  and  sometimes  perfectly 
to  kill  them.  Nay,  it  was  observable  that  even  when  they 
were  most  vigorous,  a  slight  blow  would  for  some  time  stun 
them,  if  not  deprive  them  of  life.  During  these  unfavour- 
able seasons  of  the  weather,  the  swine  and  poultry  of  the 
country  would  watch  under  the  trees  for  their  falling,  and 
feed  and  fatten  on  them,  and  even  the  poorer  sort  of  the 
country  people,  the  country  then  labouring  under  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  had  a  way  of  dressing  them,  and  lived  upon 
them  as  food.  In  a  little  time  it  was  found  that  smoke  was 
another  thing  very  offensive  to  them,  and  by  burning  heath, 
fern,  &c.  the  gardens  were  secured,  or  if  the  insects  had 
already  entered,  they  were  thus  driven  out  again.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  summer  they  retired  of  themselves,  and 
so  totally  disappeared,  that  in  a  few  days  you  could  not  see 
one  left.  A  year  or  two  ago,  all  along  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  county  of  Oalway,  for  some  miles  together,  there  were 
found  dead  on  the  shore  such  infinite  multitudes  of  them,  and 
in  such  vast  heaps,  that,  by  a  moderate  estimate,  it  was  com- 
puted that  there  could  not  be  less  than  forty  or  iSfty  horse- 
loads  in  all,  which  was  a  new  colony,  or  a  supernumerary 
swarm  from  the  same  place  whence  the  first  stock  came  in 
1688,  driven  by  the  wind  from  their  native  land,  which  I 
conclude  to  be  Normandy  or  Brittany  in  France,  it  being  a 
country  much  infested  by  this  insect,  and  from  whence  Eng- 
land has  heretofore  been  pestered  in  a  similar  manner  with 
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swarms  of  this  vermin ;  but  these  meeting  with  a  oontraiy 
wind  before  they  could  land,  were  stopped,  and  tired  with 
the  voyage,  were  all  driven  into  the  sea,  which,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  its  waves  and  tides,  cast  their  floating  bodies  in  heaps 
to  the  shore.  It  is  observed,  that  they  seldom  keep  above  a 
year  together  in  a  place,  and  their  usual  stages  or  marches 
are  computed  to  be  about  six  miles  in  a  year.  Hitherto  their 
progress  has  been  westerly,  following  the  course  of  that  wind 
Hfhich  blows  most  commonly  in  this  country.*^ 
'  Mouffet,  in  his  History  of  Insects,  informs  us,  that  in 
1574,  so  great  a  number  of  cock -chafers  were  driven  into  the 
river  Severn,  that  they  altogether  hindered  the  mills  from 
working,  and  were  with  difficulty  destroyed  by  the  imited 
efforts  of  the  people,  and  the  difPerent  kinds  of  hawks,  ducks, 
and  other  birds,  which  devoured  them  with  eagerness.  In 
Normandy,  he  tells  us,  that  they  appear  in  general  every 
third  year.  In  England,  the  county  of  Norfolk  seems  to 
have  suffered  most  from  their  ravages.  In  17^9  a  ff^^^ 
many  crops  were  totally  destroyed  in  that  part  of  the  country 
by  these  voracious  insects. 

The  devastations  of  these  animals  have  induced  many  agri- 
culturists to  seek  out  the  means  of  destroying  them  at  a 
small  expense,  or  at  least  of  diminishing  their  number,  often 
so  considerable,  that  the  leaves  of  an  entire  forest  are  com- 
pletely gnawed  by  these  insects  in  less  than  fifteen  days.  We 
read  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  some  districts  in  Ireland  had  suffered 
so  much  from  cock-chafers,  that  they  determined  to  set  fire 
to  a  forest  of  several  leagues  in  extent,  to  cut  off  the  oommo- 
nication  with  other  districts  which  had  not  as  yet  been  in- 
fested. Among  the  methods  proposed  for  the  destruction  of 
the  cock-chafers,  the  following  are  those  which  have  most 
generally  proved  successful. 

First  ibfe^Aod.— Flambeaus  are  made  of  the  thickness  of 
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one*s  fist,  composed  of  a  well  sulphured  match.  Surrounded 
with  pitch -rosin,  and  a  slight  external  layer  of  yellow  wax. 
When  the  cock-chafers  begin  to  appear,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  the  hours  are  chosen  when  they 
remain  in  a  state  of  repose  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  hedges, 
which  is  usually  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  prepared  flambeau  being  lighted,  it  is 
paraded  underneath  and  around  the  trees  and  hedges,  and 
held  under  in  such  a  manner  that  the  smoke,  mixed  with  the 
odours  of  sulphur,  resin,  and  yellow  wax,  sufibcates  the  in- 
sects. It  is  sufficient  to  hold  it  in  this  manner,  going  and 
coming,  for  about  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  under  the  places 
where  the  cock-chafers  have  assembled.  After  this  operation 
the  hedges  are  shaken  with  sticks,  and  the  fruit  trees  with 
crooks,  or  with  the  hand,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  suffer 
the  flowers  of  these  trees  to  fall,  for  thus  the  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  The  cock-chafers,  half  stupified 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  suffocated  by  the  mingled  odours 
of  the  flambeau,  undergo  a  sort  of  lethargy  which  makes 
them  fall  more  easily  from  the  trees  and  hedges  in  which 
they  were.  When  they  have  fallen  they  are  collected  toge- 
ther, placed  in  a  heap  upon  a  handful  of  straw,  and  set  fire 
to,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  recovery  or  return ; 
for  this  odour  of  the  flambeau  does  not  kill  them,  and  it 
keeps  them  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  scarcely  for  the  space 
of  an  hour. 

Second  Method.-'li  has  been  proposed  as  a  mode  of  pre- 
servation  against  the  ravages  of  the  white  warms,  or  the 
larvte  of  the  cock-chafers,  to  cause  the  plough  to  be  followed 
by  children,  to  gather  up  in  baskets  such  of  these  animals  as 
the  share  might  upturn.  But,  besides  that  all  lands  are  not 
tilled  at  the  same  time,  and  that  there  still  remain  some  in  this 
state  at  the  end  of  autumn  and  even  during  winter,  the  tracts 
planted  with  wood,  or  thickets,  and  those  in  which  clover, 
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trefoil,  and  the  different  kinds  of  grasses  are  sown,  must 
naturally  serve  these  insects  for  a  retreat.  Moreover,  this 
feeble  resource  could  not  be  adopted  at  any  other  time  than 
in  spring,  and  the  commencement  of  autumn ;  for  about  the 
end  of  this  season  these  larvse  inter  themselves  deeply  in  the 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  themselves  against  the 
cold,  and  remain  during  the  winter,  at  such  a  depth,  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  plough  to  get  at  them. 

Third  Method, — M.  Oouffier  having  observed  that  the 
trees  planted  in  espaliers,  near  which  grew  strawberry  bushes, 
lettuces,  &c.,  were  less  subject  to  these  white  wormSj  he 
judged  that  they  would  give  the  preference  to  these  last  men- 
tioned plants,  and  which  he  found,  in  fact,  to  be  almost  all 
of  them  eat  up.  He  thai  adopted  the  method  of  furnishing 
his  espaliers  with  salad,  and  of  planting  thick  tufts  of  straw- 
berries, which  he  removed  with  the  tuft  on  which  they  grew, 
to  the  foot  of  orchard  trees.  He  was  careful  to  visit  them 
two  or  three  times  each  day,  and  as  soon  as  he  observed  a 
lettuce  begin  to  wither,  he  dug  at  its  foot  with  a  little  trowel, 
and  always  found  one  or  more  larvas  of  cock-chafers  gnawing 
at  the  root  of  it.  As  to  the  strawberries,  he  did  not  so  sooa 
perceive  the  sojourn  of  the  larvse  in  them  ;  but  as  their  roots 
were  numerous,  they  established  for  themselves  there  a  sort 
of  domicile,  which  made  them  forget  the  neighbouring  trees. 

This  method,  though  very  good  for  preserving  the  trees 
from  these  mischievous  larvae,  can  avail  nothing  against  the 
ravages  which  they  commit  in  the  open  country. 

Fourth  Method. — M.  Gouffier,  and  many  other  agricul- 
turists, have  proposed  to  spread  soot  around  the  feet  of  the 
young  trees,  and  frequently  to  stir  up  the  earth  there,  and 
to  cast  in  a  field,  peat,  pit-coal,  turf  ashes,  or  even  lime,  to 
drive  away  or  destroy  these  larvse.  According  to  the  expe- 
riments tried  by  these  agriculturists  on  a  small  scale,  it  ap- 
peared that  these  substances  did  in  fact  drive  away  the  larvse 
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of  the  cock-chafers,  when  they  were  mixed  in  a  tolerably  large 
quantity  with  earth,  in  a  pot  or  box.  But  these  experiments 
did  not  succeed  so  well  in  a  field,  because  the  turf  and  the 
ashes  had  not  been  put  there,  either  in  sufficient  quantity,  or 
at  a  sufficient  depth.  The  most  proper  time  for  spreading 
these  substances,  and  mixing  them  with  the  earth,  would  be 
in  spring,  without  doubt,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  larvae 
quit  their  retreat,  and  re-asoend  to  support  tbemsdves  upon 
roots. 

Fifth  Method. — All  the  means  hitherto  mentioned  have 
proved  either  useless  or  insufficient.  The  best  would  doubt- 
less be,  as  Rosier  informs  us  in  his  Course  of  Agriculture,  to 
make,  for  several  years  in  succession,  a  general  chase  of  those 
insects,  and  to  destroy  them  when  in  their  final  form.  For 
this  purpose  women  and  children  might  be  employed.  The 
birds  of  the  farm-yard,  such  as  turkies,  hens,  &c.,  nocturnal 
birds,  such  as  the  different  species  of  owls,  &c.,  rats,  weasels, 
ferrets,  and  all  their  congenerous  quadrupeds,  cause  a  great 
number  of  them  to  perish.  Some  carabi  also  destroy  a  great 
quantity  of  female  cock-chafers,  at  the  moment  in  which  they 
are  trying  to  descend  into  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  depo- 
siting their  eggs. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  frost  and  the  cold  rains  of 
spring,  cause  the  cock-chafers  to  perish  before  they  issue  from 
the  earth.  It  is  also  believed,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Rcesel,  that  one  may  predict,  from  the  number  of  cock- 
chafers in  one  year,  their  dearth  or  their  abundance  for  the 
fourth  year  which  will  follow  the  prediction.  But  observa- 
tion  does  not  confirm  these  assertions,  which  are  founded 
rather  on  conjecture  than  experience.  It  often  happens  on 
the  one  part,  that  after  a  rigorous  winter,  and  a  cold  and 
humid  spring,  that  the  cock-chafers  appear  in  great  abundance 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  less  nu- 
merous after  a  mild  winter  and  a  dry  and  warm  spring.    On 
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the  other  point,  if  their  number  for  the  fourth  year  was 
determined  by  their  number  in  the  year  in  which  they  were 
observed,  one  might,  in  following  them  for  four  years,  deter- 
mine their  number  for  ever,  a  thing  totally  contrary  to  all 
observation.  It  often  happens  that  these  insects  are  very 
common  for  several  years  in  succession,  and  that  they  are 
much  less  so  during  many  other  years,  without  there  being 
any  thing  like  a  permanent  order  in  the  times  of  their  ap- 
pearances. A  very  abundant  brood  of  eggs  may  be  followed 
by  few  cock-chafers  in  the  fourth  year,  if  the  causes  con- 
nected  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  larvae  should 
prove  unfavourable.  A  less  abundant  oviposition  may  be 
followed  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  cock-chafers  in  the 
fourth  year,  if  these  causes,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  favour- 
able, if  the  eggs  disclose  well  and  the  larvse  do  not  perish. 
Each  female  cock-chafer,  laying  near  a  hundred  eggs,  it  is 
easy  to  conclude  that  a  small  number  of  these  insects  may 
nevertheless  leave  a  very  numerous  posterity. 

Passing  over  the  intervening  sub-genera  we  come  to  the 
division  Hoplidea.  The  HoPLiiS  were  thus  named  by  lUi- 
ger,  and  until  his  time  had  been  confounded  with  melolontha. 
From  these  last,  however,  they  are  very  sufficiently  distin- 
guished. 

The  Hoplise  are  small  coleoptera,  which  appear  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  western  countries  of  the  ancient  continent. 
They  are  especially  found  in  the  hot  and  temperate  parts. 
They  remain  tranquilly  on  the  leaves  of  different  vegetables, 
which  they  gnaw.  Many  species  appear  to  prefer  those 
which  grow  on  the  banks  of  streams,  rivers,  or  in  humid 
places. 

The  genus  Trichius,  in  the  Entomology  of  Olivier,  forms 
but  a  single  division,  the  second  of  the  genus  cetaniOf  from 
which,  in  fact,  it  differs  but  little  in  the  relation  of  the  mas- 
ticating organs.     It  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  it 
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by  the  relative  and  comparative  proportions  of  the  palpi ; 
also  by  the  form  of  the  corslet. 

The  metamorphoses  and  habits  of  the  insects  of  these  two 
genera,  are  otherwise  almost  identical.  Some  species  of 
Trichiij  those  in  which  the  females  have  the  abdomen  ter- 
minated by  a  corneous  point,  always  prominent,  hollowed 
into  a  gutter  on  its  upper  face,  denticulated  upon  its  edges, 
and  serving  as  a  wimble  or  augur,  are  a  little  different  from 
the  others  in  their  manner  of  life.  They  are  almost  always 
to  be  found  upon  the  ground.  Some  are  found  on  the  cari* 
ous  trunks  of  trees,  others  on  roses  and  various  flowers. 
The  colours  of  Trichius  fasciatu8  vary  a  little,  according 
to  the  localities  in  which  this  insect  is  found,  and  according 
as  the  temperature  is  more  or  less  cold.  Thus  black  predo- 
minates more  on  the  elytra  in  the  individuals  which  are 
peculiar  to  alpine  regions.  This  is  more  particularly  to  be 
remarked  in  the  species  which  has  been  named  auccincius, 

Degeer  had  already  separated,  into  a  particular  family  of 
his  genus  scarabssus,  the  species  with  which  Fabricius  has 
formed  those  of  Cetonia  and  trichius.  He  names  them 
scarabcei  of  the  JhwerSj  and  distinguishes  them  from  the 
others  because  they  have  no  teeth.  This  last  writer  associates 
to  the  cetonifls,  many  insects  which,  though  tolerably  resembling 
them  in  other  parts,  have  nevertheless  very  different  masti- 
cating organs,  and  approximate  in  this  point  of  view  to  melo- 
lontha,  and  the  scarabaei  of  the  text.  They  compose,  in  our 
author's  system,  the  genus  ru^e/a— Olivier,  who  had  very 
well  appreciated  this  difference,  since  he  forms  with  these 
species  a  peculiar  division,  still  leaves  them  with  the ee/onup, 
as  well  as  the  trichiu  M •  Lamarck  has  separated  from  the 
cetonise  of  Fabricius,  under  the  generic  name  of  Goliath^ 
some  species  in  which  the  hood  is  deeply  divided  into  two 
lobes,  which  imitate  the  forms  of  two  horns.     Of  this  last- 
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mentioned  genus  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  observed,  except  its  size  and  beauty. 

From  the  trichii  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate  the  ceto- 
nise.  That  they  do  differ,  however,  in  some  material  points, 
is  undeniable. 

The  cetoniae  are  found  during  summer  on  umbellated 
flowers,  on  composite  flowers,  on  willows,  poplars,  flowering 
shrubs,  hedges,  &c.  They  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  cock-chafers,  those  most  mischievous  of  all  destructive 
insects  to  the  roots  of  every  vegetable,  and  the  leaves  of  every 
tree.  The  cetonise,  in  their  larva  state,  scarcely  do  any 
mischief  to  plants,  and  in  their  final  form  they  frequent  flowers 
without  doing  them  any  injury.  They  content  themselves 
with  the  melliferous  fluid  contained  in  the  bottom  of  the 
corolla,  and  never  attack  either  flowers  or  leaves. 

Many  naturalists  had  given  the  name  of  platyceruSj  which 
signifies  broad  horns,  to  some  species  of  the  genus  LucANUtf, 
and  this  denomination  was  preserved  to  it  by  Oeofiioy,  who 
distinguishes  it  by  very  just  characters  from  that  of  scara- 
baeus  with  which  it  had  been  confounded.  But  the  name 
LticantiSy  which  Scopoli  gave  to  the  same  genus,  in  his 
Entomology  of  Camiola,  printed  in  1763,  a  year  before  the 
French  naturalist  had  published  his  History  of  the  Insects 
of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Paris,  having  been  adopted  by 
Linnssus,  has  most  generally  prevailed.  The  denomination 
of  Oeofiroy  has,  however,  been  applied  to  another  generic 
section  formed  by  M.  LatreiUe,  at  the  expense  of  the  Lu« 
cani. 

Pliny  has  employed  the  word  lucaniy  in  speaking  of  the 
homJfeetles.  Fabricius  tells  us  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  origin  of  the  word.  The  etymology  is  not,  however, 
very  difficult.  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Lucas^  Lucana^ 
to  the  ar  and  the  elephant.  It  is  said  that  Pyrrhus  had  thus 
named  the  elephant  the  first  time  that  he  saw  it,  because  this 
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word  signified  oof  in  his  own  language,  and  that  he  named  it 
thus  from  the  name  of  the  largest  animal  which  he  had  seen ; 
Nigidiusy  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  first  who  gave  the 
name  of  Lucani  to  the  horn-beetles.  This  name,  as  we  see, 
corresponds  to  the  vulgar  name  djlying  bully  given  in  di£Per- 
ent  languages  to  the  lucanus  cervus.  Dalechamp  thinks 
that  the  name  lucanua  was  given  to  the  horn-beetle  only  be- 
cause this  insect  was  very  common  amongst  the  Lucanians,  a 
people  of  Italy.  But  it  is  probable,  after  what  we  have 
just  said,  that  the  Lucanians  themselves  were  thus  named,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  numbers  of  oxen  which  they  reared 
in  their  rich  and  abundant  pasturages. 

As  our  author  has  omitted  a  detailed  description  of  these 
insects,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  some  notice  of  their  exter* 
nal  anatomy  in  this  place. 

The  antenns  being  bent,  and  the  final  articulations  ad- 
vancing on  the  internal  side  in  the  form  of  parallel  teeth,  or 
forming,  when  united,  a  knbb  more  or  less  pectinate  or  ser- 
rated, cause  the  lucani  to  be  very  easily  distinguished  from 
the  scarabssi  of  Linnaeus.  The  length  of  the  first  articula- 
tion of  these  organs,  and  which,  at  its  junction  with  the 
following  articulation,  forms  a  sort  of  elbow ;  the  jaws  ter- 
minated in  the  manner  of  a  brush  or  pencil;  the  lingua 
concealed  behind  the  mentum,  and  terminated  by  two  pieces, 
each  of  which  again  imitates  a  small  pencil,  prevents  us  from 
confounding  this  genus  with  that  of  pa^aaltis.  By  some  of 
these  characters,  as  well  as  by  its  depressed  form,  it  is  also 
removed  from  those  of  sinadendron  and  ceaalua.  The  jaws 
of  the  lucani  are  covered  at  their  base  by  the  lingua,  which 
removes  them  from  Zjomprima,  which,  besides,  has  the 
antennse  terminated  a  little  otherwise,  the  body  more  convex, 
and  some  other  peculiar  traits.  But  they  are  not  distinguished 
rigorously  from  the  platycerufe  of  M.  Latreille,  but  that  the 
lateral  and  anterior  edges  of  the  head  are  prolonged  a  little 
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on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  of  the  eyes,  and  seem  to  cut  off 
a  part  of  it. 

The  head  of  the  Lucani  is  more  or  less  bulky;  that  of  the 
male  is  more  so  than  that  of  the  female.  It  is  broader  than 
long)  angular,  often  irregular,  with  some  elevations  more  or 
less  projecting.  The  hood  is  tolerably  large,  and  advanced 
into  a  point.  The  mandibles  are  very  large,  strong,  corneous, 
arched,  and  denticulated  internally.  Those  of  the  female 
are  less  long  than  those  of  the  male. 

The  corslet  is  a  little  convex  above,  rounded  at  its  sides, 
and  more  or  less  edged.  The  scutellum  always  exists,  only  it 
is  but  little  visible  in  some  species.  The  elytra  are  hard,  of 
the  length  of  the  abdomen.  They  cover  two  membranaceous 
and  folded  wings,  of  which  the  insect  frequently  makes  use 
for  the  purpose  of  flying.  The  feet  are  long ;  the  anterior 
legs  are  denticulated  laterally.  All  the  tarsi  are  pomposed 
of  .five  articulations,  the  last  of  which  is  armed  with  two 
hooks,  accompanied  by  an  intermediate  appendage,  terminated 
by  two  divergent  silken  hairs. 

The  larva  is  very  thick  ;  its  body  is  curved  into  an  arch, 
and  composed  of  thirteen  rings ;  its  head  is  brown,  scaly, 
armed  with  two  strong  jaws,  of  which  it  makes  use  to  gnaw 
wood,  which  it  reduces  to  a  sort  of  tan.  It  has  six  scaly 
feet  attached  to  the  first  three  rings.  Arrived  at  its  final 
growth,  it  constructs,  in  the  wood  in  which  it  has  livedo  a 
shell  or  cell,  with  the  sawdust  of  the  wood  which  it  has 
gnawed.  In  this  shell  it  becomes  changed  into  a  nymph, 
from  which  it  does  not  issue  until  it  has  attained  the  form  of 
the  perfect  insect.  Roesel  believes  that  six  years  are  required 
for  the  larva  to  attain  to  its  perfect  growth. 

The  lucani  live  but  a  short  time  in  their  final  form.  As 
soon  as  they  have  undergone  their  last  metamorphosis  they 
seek  to  couple,  and  lay  their  eggs.  They  then  perish  in  a 
very  short  time  after.     They  live,  according  to  the  observa- 
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tions  of  Degeer,  on  the  melliferous  juice  which  is  spread  over 
the  leaves  of  the  oak.  It  appears,  that  the  females  employ 
their  mandibles  in  cutting  the  half-rotten  wood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  their  eggs  more  deeply  there.  These  insects 
cause  very  little  injury  to  trees  in  their  final  state.  But 
in  that  of  the  larva,  the  mischief  which  they  produce  is  often 
very  considerable.  The  larvs  not  only  gnaw  the  dead  wood, 
but  they  also  attack  the  living.  They  sojourn  more  fre- 
quently in  the  roots  than  in  the  trunks  and  branches,  so  that 
if  the  larvae  of  the  lucani  do  not  cause  the  oaks  quickly  to 
perish,  at  all  events  they  hasten  their  destruction.  They  ad- 
vance the  period  of  their  dissolution  by  rotting  the  trunk,  or 
a  portion  of  the  roots. 

The  lucani  are  seen  to  fly  principally  towards  the  evening 
around  old  trees.  They  form  a  numerous  genus,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  foreign  to  European  climates. 

The  female  of  ltu:anus  cervus  is  so  much  smaller  than  the 
male,  and  differs  also  so  much  in  other  characteristics,  that  some 
entomologists  have  doubted  whether  this  insect  was  really  of 
the  same  species.  But  M.  Marechal,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
natural  history,  and  a  most  accurate  observer,  has  witnessed 
the  coupling  of  these  insects.  Therefore  no  further  doubt 
can  remain  upon  this  subject.  The  mandibles  of  these  in- 
sects were  formerly  employed  in  medicine,  under  the  name  of 
the  horns  of  Scarabcei*  This  remedy  was  administered  as  an 
absorbent,  in  case  of  pains  or  convulsions  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  acidity  in  the  primce  vice.  It  was  also,  according 
to  Pliny,  suspended  to  the  neck  of  children.  The  lucantta 
paraUelipipedus  is  commonly  found  on  the  trunks  of  old 
willows,  oaks,  and  on  other  trees. 

To  the  lucanides  we  have  added  two  new  genera,  1st. 
Colophony  of  Mr.  Westwood''s  MSS.  The  characters  are,  the 
mandibles  strongly  curved,  as  in  the  genus  Leihrus ;  the 
palpi  short,  filiform  ;  the  antennas  formed  like  the  true  luca- 
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nu8 ;  the  thorax  large,  broader  than  the  body,  with  three 
lobes  anteriorly ;  the  posterior  square  ;  the  body  very  much 
rounded. 

The  species  we  have  named  Westwoodi.  It  is  very  smooth, 
of  a  shining  black.  The  habitat  is  unknown.  The  length 
is  twelve  lines. 

The  next  genus  we  add,  is  Trictenotoma^  with  the  follow- 
ing  characters.  The  antennas  as  long  aa  the  body,  the  first 
joint  club-shaped,  the  second  very  small,  globose ;  the  third, 
to  the  seventh,  rather  long  and  club-shaped,  with  the  three 
last  joints  small,  pectinated.  The  mandibles  rather  short, 
strong,  with  three  small  strong  dentations;  the  maxillary 
palpi  moderate,  first  joint  very  small,  second  the  longest, 
third  rather  shorter,  the  last  large,  sub-securiform;  the 
labial  palpi  shorter,  and  shaped  like  the  last ;  the  eyes  reni- 
form,  the  head  rather  square ;  the  thorax  broader  than  long, 
lobed  anteriorly,  the  sides  rounded;  the  scutellum  rather 
triangular,  with  the  anterior  angles  lobed,  with  the  base  of 
the  elytra  broader  than  the  tip,  which  is  rounded.  The  pos- 
terior tarsi  with  only  three  joints. 

The  species  we  have  named  ChildrenL  It  is  black,  with 
the  head,  thorax,  and  elytra  above,  covered  with  a  yellowish 
down,  and  beneath  with  a  whitish  down ;  the  length  is  two 
inches  and  two  lines,  and  the  specimen  is  from  the  Tanesserim 
Coast  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  Collection  of  J.  O.  Chil- 
dren, Esq. 

This  insect  was  first  made  known  by  Mr.  Westwood,  in  a 
note  published  in  the  Zoological  Journal,  which  follows, 
and  to  which  he  has  kindly  added  here  some  additional 
remarks : — 

*^  Since  the  preceding  observations  upon  a  supposed  con- 
nection between  the  Lucanidae  and  Prionidas  were  penned,  I 
have  casually  examined  a  most  interesting  insect,  contained 
in  the  Rafflesian  Cabinet,  which  serves  most  satisfactorily  to 
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connect  the  two  families.  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a 
Prionus,  with  short  trigonate  advanced  mandibles,  and  mode* 
rately  long  antennae;  but  the  latter,  on  a  closer  examination, 
are  decidedly  those  of  one  of  the  Lucanids.  The  basal  joint 
is  scarcely  longer  than  the  third,  and  a  slight  elbowing  of 
the  antennae  is  observed  at  the  second  joint.  The  last  three 
joints  are  not  longer  than  the  preceding  joints,  and  very 
slightly  produced  on  the  inside,  giving  these  organs  the  ap* 
pearance  of  being  almost  setaceous.  The  joints  of  the  tarsi 
are  cylindric,  but  the  insect  is  heteromerous  ?  P  P 

<<  Having  had  the  good  fortune,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
6.  R.  Gray,  to  discover  a  second  specimen  of  this  beautifully 
osculant  insect  in  the  Collection  of  J.  O.  Children,  Esq.,  I 
(insider  myself  happy  in  having  been  enabled  to  examine  and 
figure  that  gentleman^s  specimen,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  structure  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  mouth 
could  not  be  rigorously  investigated  without  injury  to  the 
insect. 

*<  In  addition  to  and  correction  of  the  characters  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note,  it  will  be  observed  that  from  the  casual 
examination  which  I  was  able  to  bestow  upon  the  Rafflesian 
insect,  some  slight  errors  have  crept  into  my  description  of 
the  antennae  ;  these  I  have  been  very  careful  to  correct  in  the 
delineation  of  those  organs  in  the  figure  of  the  insect,  an 
examination  of  which  will  at  once  convince  the  student  that 
it  is  legitimately  lucanideous — notwithstanding  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  slight  internal  productions  of  the  three  termi- 
nal joints,  is  but  an  incipient  attempt  at  the  more  perfect 
lateral  developement  observable  in  many  of  the  Prionidae. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Children's  specimen 
is  a  female,  and  we  can  but  slightly  conjecture  the  structure 
of  the  nuile  antennae  or  mandibles. 

"  In  the  formation  of  the  Trophi  there  is  not  any  very  ma- 
terial difference  existing  between  this  insect  and  certain  fi*nmlo 
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Lucanidse,  such  as  Rhyosonatus,  Pholidotus,  &c.  We  may 
likewise  notice  the  transverse  and  slightly  emarginated  upper 
lip,  the  extreme  wooUiness  of  the  transverse  mentum  (as  in 
Pholidotus),  and  the  non-sexertion  of  the  lacinis  of  the  lower 
lip. 

^'  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  eyes  are  reniform,  as  in  the 
PrionidsB ;  instead  of  each  being  separated,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  four  eyes,  as  in  the  Lucanidss. 

^'  The  clothing  of  down  upon  almost  every  part  of  the  in- 
sect, the  form  of  the  scutellum,  and  the  deeply  emarginate 
terminal  joint  of  the  abdomen,  or  its  under  side,  also  deserve 
notice. 

^<  Next  to  the  antennae,  the  tarsi  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  singular  portions  of  the  animal  in  question,  not  only 
from  their  being  heteromerous,  but  also  from  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  joints.  These  at  first  sight  appear  perfectly 
cylindric,  as  in  the  Lucanidse,  but  on  being  more  closely 
examined  they  are  found  to  be  slightly  clothed  with  very  fine 
short  bristles,  so  as  immediately  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an 
attempt  to  clothe  them  with  the  soft  cushion  with  which  the 
tarsi  of  the  Prionidae  are  furnished. 

"  Between  the  claws  there  is  a  very  small  coriaceous  appen* 
dage,  but  without  the  additional  minute  pair  of  claws  of  the 
Lucanideous  tarsi.^^ 

To  the  family  of  Passalidse  we  add  a  new  genus,  under  the 
name  of  Hewapkyttum^the  antennae  with  six  laminie;  the 
mandibles  nearly  as  long  as  the  thorax,  compressed,  curved, 
with  two  external  dentations  near  the  middle.  The  maxil- 
lary palpi  nearly  as  long  as  the  mandibles,  cylindrical ;  the 
head  short,  transverse,  partly  hid  by  the  thorax ;  the  eyes 
large,  projecting ;  the  thorax  large,  broader  than  the  body, 
projecting  anteriorly  in  the  middle.  The  body  broad,  and 
shorter  than  the  true  Passali.  The  species  we  have  named 
Brasilieinsia.     It  is  piceous  black,  with  the  antennae  reddish. 
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the  eyes  white,  the  thorax  channeled,  the  elytra  with  nume- 
rous longitudinal  punctated  strias. 

The  Passali  are  removed  from  the  lucani  by  many  cha- 
racters. Their  antennae  are  not  elbow-formed.  The  labium 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  lucani.  The  mandibles, 
though  salient  and  corneous,  like  those  of  the  lucani,  are 
thicker,  always  very  much  denticulated,  and  almost  similar 
in  the  two  sexes.  The  palpi  are  almost  equal,  with  the  last 
articulation  cylindrical.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  un- 
equal, and  that  o^  the  male  presents  more  decided  eminences, 
or  even  a  species  of  horn.  The  corslet  is  square,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  abdomen  by  a  very  apparent  pedicle.  The 
elytra  fall  abruptly  on  the  sides,  to  envelope  those  of  the 
abdomen.  The  feet  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  lucani, 
but  shorter. 

The  passali  are  pretty  large  coleoptera,  of  a  uniform  and 
shining  black,  or  sometimes  of  a  marron  brown.  They  in- 
habit the  hot  countries  of  both  continents.  Some  are  even 
found  in  New  Holland.  But  they  are  more  abundant  in 
America,  and  particularly  in  Cayenne  and  Surinam. 

Madame  de  Merian,  who  has  given  a  figure  of  the  pcissalus 
interruptuSi  tells  us  that  she  found  its  larva  in  the  roots  of 
the  hattata^  a  plant  which  grows  in  Surinam.  She  has  also 
given  the  figure  of  this  larva,  which  resembles  a  thick  worm 
in  its  form.  The  body  is  very  thick,  the  head  small,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  slender,  and  there  are  six  scaly  feet.  As 
the  passali  have  several  relations  with  the  lucani,  we  may  be- 
lieve that  their  larvae  live  in  the  same  manner,  undergo  the 
same  metamorphoses,  and  are  equally  several  years  in  arriv- 
ing to  their  perfect  state. 


THE 


SECOND    GENERAL   SECTION 


OF 


COLEOPTERA. 


Hetebomeba. 


The  second  general  section  of  the  ooleoptera  Hetebo- 
meba, has  five  articulations  in  the  first  four  tarsi,  and  one  less 
in  the  other  two  tarsi. 

These  insects  feed  all  on  vegetable  substances.  M.  Leon 
Dufour  (Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.  vj.  181)  has  observed,  that 
their  male  organs  have  a  texture  which  approximates  them 
to  the  scarabeidea  and  the  clavicomes ;  their  testicle  consists 
of  spermatic  capsules,  or  little  bags. 

We  shall  divide  this  section  into  four  great  families,*  the 
first  two  of  which  have,  in  the  apparatus  for  the  excremen- 
tary  secretion,  discovered  in  many  genera  by  the  same  M. 
Dufour,  some  analogy  with  the  first  pentamerous  coleoptera ; 
the  chylific  ventricle  is  often  beset  with  papillse.  Many  of 
these  insects  present,  moreover,  vestiges  of  another  secretoiy 
apparatus,  of  which  there  are  not  many  examples  among  the 
coleoptera,  that  which  is  distinguished  by  the  denomination 

*  In  a  natural  order,  the  fourth  is  allied  to  the  first,  through  Hekpt^ 
which  Linnaeus  places  in  his  geous»  Tenebrio.  It  is  evident  that  Tcoebrio 
conducts  to  Phaleria,  Oiaperis,  &c.,  or  to  our  second  fiuiuly« 
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salivary.  As  in  the  pentamera,  the  hepatic  vessels,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  six,  and  have  two  insertions  distant  from 
eadi  other :  at  one  end,  says  M.  Dufour,  they  are  inserted  by 
six  isolated  nippers,  round  the  convexity  which  terminates 
the  chylific  ventricle.  The  other  ends  open  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  ccecum,  by  trunks,  whose  number  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  family  and  genus. 

Some,  whose  elytra  are  generally  firm  and  hard,  whose 
hooks  of  the  tarsi  are  almost  always  simple,  have  the  head 
ovoid  or  oval,  capable  of  being  withdrawn  backward  under 
the  corslet,  or  narrowed  sometimes  behind,  though  not  sud- 
denly, and  without  a  neck  at  its  base.  Many  of  these  Hete- 
romera  are  lucifugous.  This  division  will  include  the  three 
following  families. 

The  first,  that  of 

Melasoma, 

Is  composed  of  insects  of  a  black  or  ash-colour,  without 
mixture,  whence  the  section  is  named;  apterous,  for  the 
most  part,  and  with  the  elytra  oftentimes  soldered  together ; 
the  antennas  altogether,  or  in  part  granulated,  nearly  of  the 
same  thickness  throughout,  or  a  littie  enlarged  at  the  ex- 
tremity, inserted  under  the  advanced  edges  of  the  head,  with 
the  third  articulation  in  general  elongated ;  the  mandibles 
bifid  or  emarginated  at  the  extremity,  and  having  a  careous 
tooth  or  hook  on  the  inner  side  of  the  jaws.  All  the  articu- 
lations of  the  tarsi  are  entire,  and  the  eyes  are  oblong,  and 
but  littie  elevated,  a  character  which,  according  to  M.  Marcel 
de  Serres,  indicates  their  nocturnal  habits.  Nearly  all  these 
animals  live  on  the  ground,  either  in  sand  or  under  stones, 
and  often  also  in  the  low  and  dark  parts  of  houses,  as  cel« 
lars,  stables,  &c. 

According  to  M.  Leon  Dufour  (Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.  v. 
276),  the  biliary  vessels  are  inserted  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
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coecum,  by  a  single  tubular  trunk,  resulting  from  the  con* 
fluence  of  two  strong  short  branches,  composed  themselves  of 
the  union  of  three  biliary  vessels.  The  bile  is  yellow,  some- 
times brown  or  violet.  The  alimentary  tube  is  long,  and  its 
length,  in  our  first  tribe  (Pimelia),  is  three  times  that  of  the 
body;  the  cesophagus  is  long,  and  opens  into  a  gizzard, 
smooth  or  glabrous  on  the  outside,  more  developed  in  these 
last  insects,  where  it  forms  an  ovoid  pouch  lodged  in  the 
chest ;  it  has  on  the  inside  fleshy  folds,  or  longitudinal  oo» 
lumns,  terminating  in  some  {Erodia^  Pimelia^)  at  the  side  of 
the  chylific  ventricle,  by  a  valve  formed  principally  of  four 
corneous  oval  apparently  united  pieces ;  the  chylific  ventricle 
is  elongated,  flexeous  or  folded,  in  general  beset  with  small 
papills,  similar  to  projecting  points,  and  terminating  in  & 
pad,  callous  within,  and  in  which  the  biliary  vessels  are  in- 
serted. The  same  naturalist  has  observed,  in  some  sub-genera 
of  the  family  {BlapSy  Jsides)^  a  salivary  apparatus,  consisting 
of  two  vessels,  or  floating  tubes,  sometimes  perfectly  simple 
( J  aides)  y  sometimes  irregularly  branched  {Blaps)y  and  he 
has  no  doubt  that  these  vessels  exist  in  the  other  Pimeliaria. 
M.  Marcel  de  Serres  has  studied  with  much  care  the  texture 
of  the  tunic  of  the  digestive  canal.  The  adipose  tissue  is 
more  abundant  in  these  heteromera  than  in  the  following; 
hence  they  are  able,  even  when  pierced  and  fixed  by  a  pin, 
to  live  nearly  six  months,  without  taking  food,  as  I  have  seen 
in  some  species  of  aids. 

We  shall  first  divide  this  family,  which  forms,  in  the  sys- 
tem  of  Linnaeus,  the  genus  Tenebrioy  from  the  absence  cm: 
presence  of  wings. 

Among  those  deprived  of  these  organs,  and  whose  wing- 
cases  are  generally  soldered,  some  have  the  palpi  nearly  fili- 
form, or  terminating  in  an  articulation  moderately  dilated, 
and  not  forming  a  knob  distinctly  hatchet-formed  or  triangu- 
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lar :  they  will  compose  the  first  tribe  PimeliaruJBy  so  named 
from  the  genus 

PiMELiA,  of  Fab., 

Which  is  the  most  numerous  of  it 

Sometimes  the  mentum  is  more  or  less  heart-shaped,  with 
the  upper  edge  either  emarginated  in  the  middle,  and  as  if 
divided  into  two  short  and  rounded  lobes,  or  broadly  emar- 
ginated or  widened. 

Here  the  last  two  articulations  of  the  antennae,  or  the  tenth 
and  eleventh,  always  distinct,  sometimes  unite  to  form  an 
ovoid  or  pyriform  body,  or  are  evidently  separated  from  each 
other.  The  upper  edge  of  the  mentum  is  round  and  emar- 
ginated in  the  middle,  or  as  if  divided  into  two  festoons. 

These  have  the  anterior  edge  of  the  head  nearly  straight, 
or  but  little  advanced  in  the  middle,  without  a  deep  emargi- 
nation,  and  fitted  to  receive  the  mentum,  and  the  lateral  edges 
simply  and  slightly  dilated  above  the  insertion  of  the  an- 
tennas ;  their  head  does  not  appear  sensibly  to  be  narrowed 
behind,  nor  enlarged  and  truncated  in  front.  The  corslet  is 
not  at  all  heart-shaped,  deeply  emarginated  in  front,  and  trun« 
cated  behind. 

We  may  separate  from  the  last,  those  which  have  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  head  straight,  or  nearly  so,  without  angular 
or  tooth-formed  dilatation  in  the  middle ;  the  labrum  is 
nearly  square,  of  middle  size,  and  entirely  exposed ;  the 
corslet  transverse,  and  the  abdomen  very  voluminous  and 
swollen. 

Those  with  the  body  more  or  less  ovoid  or  oval,  with  the 
corslet  narrower,  even  at  the  base  than  the  abdomen^  gene- 
rally convex,  without  sharp  elongations  to  tlie  posterior 
angles,  or  posterior  projections  to  the  presternum,  compose 
the  sub-genus,  properly  called^ 
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PiMELiA,  Tenebrio^  Lin. 

These  heteromera  belong  to  the  countries  which  surround 
the  Mediterranean,  south-western  Asia,  and  Africa.  They  are 
not,  or  at  least  have  not  yet  been  found,  in  the  East  Indies. 

Some  species,  generally  more  elongated,  have  the  mentum 
exposed,  the  antennae  slightly  and  insensibly  thicker  toward 
the  end ;  the  last  three  articulations  do  by  no  means  compose 
a  knob,  divided  into  two  portions  of  equal  thickness,  the 
last  of  which  formed  by  the  tenth  and  the  last  articulation 
confounded  together. 

In  some  among  them  the  abdomen  is  in  proportion  larger 
and  more  voluminous,  the  tarsi  are  relatively  less  elon- 
gated, the  fore-legs  are  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle, 
elongated,  with  the  outer  angle  of  their  extremity  prolonged, 
the  spurs  strong,  and  tarsi  short. 

M.  Fischer  (Entom.  de  la  Russ.)  has  divided  them  into 
three  genera,  Pimelia,  Platf^ope  and  Dieaia^  but  whose  cha- 
racters, founded  only  on  the  more  or  less  projection  of  the 
last  articulation  of  the  antennae,  and  the  indentures  of  the  fore- 
legs do  not  appear  to  us  sufficiently  decided.  The  eleventh 
and  last  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  more  distinct  in  the 
last  genus.  The  fore-legs  are  very  much  indented  on  the 
outside  in  Platyope.  Their  corslet  is  squared  transversdy, 
with  the  base  of  the  elytra  straight,  and  the  outer  angles  or 
shoulders  a  little  advanced.  With  the  Piraelia,  properly  so 
called,  of  this  author,  or  those  whose  eleventh  and  last  arti- 
culation of  the  antennae  are  united,  or  nearly  confounded, 
with  the  preceding,  or  the  corslet  nearly  semilunar  and  con- 
vex, and  whose  abdomen  is  nearly  ovoid  or  globular,  is 
arranged  a  species,  very  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean (P.  ^punctatwr.  Fab.  Oliv.  Col.  III.  69. 1. 1.).  It 
is  about  eight  lines  long,  of  a  shining  black.  Its  corslet  is 
shagreen,  with  two  large  deep  points  in  the  middle,  united 
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in  some  individuals  into  a  transverse  line.  The  elytra  are  in 
like  manner  shagreen,  and  have  each,  including  therein  the 
lateral  keel,  four  elevated  lines,  not  at  all  sensibly  toothed, 
the  two  innermost  of  which  are  the  shortest ;  the  suture  is 
elevated ;  Ten.  fnuricatus,  of  Linnaeus,  is  different.  (Schoenh. 
Synon.  Insect.  I.  Fab.  iii.  9.) 

Anothei^  very  remarkable  species,  but  peculiar  to  Upper 
Egypt,  and  which  is  found  in  the  tombs  there,  is  (P.  aoro* 
natOy  Oliv.  ibid.  ii.  17)  about  fifteen  lines  long,  blackish, 
beset  with  hair  of  a  reddish  brown,  with  a  range  of  recurved 
bent  spines  on  the  lateral  keel  of  each  elytra. 

M.  Payraudeau  has  discovered,  in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  a 
new  species  (Payraudii)  allied  to  the  first,  but  with  the  ab- 
domen more  elongated,  with  the  elytra  more  decidedly  sha- 
greened,  and  with  the  two  internal  elevated  lines  nearly 
effaced. 

Other  species  (Trachtdeema,  Latr.)  have  the  abdomen 
in  proportion  narrower,  and  more  elongated,  oftentimes  very 
compressed  at  the  sides ;  the  tarsi  long,  with  the  legs,  not 
excepting  the  two  anterior,  slender,  narrow,  and  terminating 
by  two  small  spurs ;  these  species  are  in  general  more  from 
the  south  than  the  preceding.* 

A  last  division  of  Pimelia  (Cryptochyle,  Lat.)  is  com- 
posed  of  species  whose  body  is,  relatively  to  the  other,  shorter, 
with  the  mentum  covered  by  the  presternum,  and  the  antennae 
terminating  abruptly  in  a  knob,  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
formed  by  the  ninth  articulation,  and  the  other  by  the  two 
following  confounded  together.  These  species  appear  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.-f- 

Under  the  generic  denomination  of  Erodius,  were  at  first 

*  Ptme*ia  longipet,  ktspida,  morbiloia.  See,  of  Fab.;  P.  anomola,  of 
Fischer. 

t  Pirn,  macnlaia,  mmuia,  of  Fab.  For  the  other  species^  see  OliT. 
Schcenherr^  and  Fischer. 
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united  certain  Pimeliay  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  but  whose 
body  is  ovoid,  short,  arched  or  gibbous  above,  with  the  cors- 
let short,  as  wide  behind  as  the  base  of  the  elytra,  terminated 
on  each  side  by  a  sharp  angle,  and  the  presternum  dilated 
behind  into  a  point,  supporting  itself  by  the  posterior  end  on 
the  mesostemum. 
These  erodii  form  nevertheless  three  sub-genera. 

EaoDius,  Proper,  Latr., 

With  the  last  two  articulations  of  the  antennae  um'ted,  and 
forming  a  little  knob  or  bud ;  the  fore-legs  have  a  strong 
indentation  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  side,  and  another  at 
the  end  of  the  same  side.  The  mentum  is  framed  under- 
neath, and  covers  the  base  of  the  jaws.  Their  body  is  in 
general  swollen.* 

ZoPHOsis,  Lat.    EroditMj  Fab.  Oliv., 

In  which  the  antennas  are  nearly  filiform,  or  thicker  insen- 
sibly toward  the  end,  with  the  second  articulation  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  preceding,  a  little  larger,  nearly  ovoid ;  the 
fore-legs,  as  well  as  in  the  following,  have  no  indentation  near 
the  middle  of  the  outer  side ;  the  mentum  is  encased  under- 
neath, and  covers  the  base  of  the  jaws ;  the  third  articulation 
of  the  antennae  is  scarcely  longer  than  the  second,  and  the 
ninth  and  tenth  are  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  top.  (Lat. 
Gener.  Crust.  Insect,  ii.  146.) 

Ntctelia,  Lat.      Zophoais,  G^rm.> 

Are  nearly  similar  to  Zophosis,  but  the  third  articulation  of 
their  antennae  is  much  longer  than  the  preceding,  and  the 
following,  as  well  as  the  ninth  and  tenth,,  are  nearly  globular. 

*  Erodiut  bi&neatut,  gibbus,  levigatut^  of  Oliv.  Col.  III.  No.  63.  See 
Lttt.  Gener.  Crust,  et  Insect.  II>  145,  et  Cat.  de  la  Col.  du  Comte 
l>ijean. 
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The  base  of  the  jaws  is  uncovered.  These  insects  are  more- 
over proper  to  South  America,  while  zophosis  and  erodius 
inhabit  exclusively  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Asia, 
and  the  south  of  Europe  and  Africa.  (G.  nodosa^  Germ. 
Insect.  Spec.  Nov.) 

Other  pimelise,  terminating  the  subdivision  of  those  whose 
labrum  is  not  received  into  any  deep  emargination  of  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  head,  and  in  which  this  last  part  of  the 
body  is  neither  truncated  in  front  nor  narrowed  behind,  are 
distinguishable  from  the  foregoing  by  the  following  charac- 
ters. The  anterior  edge  of  this  part  is  advanced  like  an  angle 
or  tooth  in  the  middle.  The  labrum,  when  the  mandibles 
are  closed,  appear  not  at  all,  or  but  very  slightly.  The  cors- 
let is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  nearly  as  long  as 
it  is  wide,  sometimes  nearly  orbicular,  or  almost  semicircular. 
The  antennae  are  filiform,  and  the  eleventh  and  last  articula- 
tion is  always  very  distinct  from  the  foregoing.  The  men* 
tum  is  encased  underneath,  and  covers  the  base  of  the  jaws. 
The  presternum  is  a  little  elongated  into  a  point  in  many. 
These  insects,  as  well  as  those  proper  to  the  two  following 
subdivisions,  are  exclusively  proper  to  the  warm  and  western 
countries  of  the  Old  World. 

Hegeteb,  Lat. 

Have  the  corslet  in  form  of  a  trapezium  nearly  as  wide  at  the 
posterior  edge  as  the  base  of  the  elytra,  and  applied  along 
its  whole  length  against  it.  The  last  articulation  of  the  an- 
tennae is  a  little  smaller  than  the  preceding.* 

Tkkttria,  Lat.    Jkis^  Fab. 
Their  corslet  is  nearly  orbicular,  sometimes  narrower  than 

*  Lat.  Gener.  Crust,  et  losect.  II.  Pimelm  tUpkoides,  Oliv. ;  Onaikaia 
glabra,  Fiscb.  Eotoro.  de  la  Russ.  11. 
VOL.  XIV.  2  N 
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the  abdomen,  sometimes  of  its  breadth,  but  rounded  at  the 
posterior  angles,  and  leaving  a  void  between  them  and  the 
base  of  the  elytra.  The  last  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  at 
least  as  large  as  the  preceding.* 

Other  pimelis  differ  from  the  foregoing  in  the  form  of  the 
head  and  corslet.  This  former  part  is  as  if  squared  and 
more  or  less  narrowed  behind ;  the  middle  of  its  anterior 
edge  has  an  emargination  receiving  the  labrum.  The  dila- 
tation of  the  lateral  edges  covering  the  base  of  the  antennae 
is  larger  and  elongated  to  the  anterior  edge.  These  organs 
are  always  composed  of  eleven  articulations  very  distinct, 
sub-cylindrical,  except  the  last,  with  the  third  very  long. 
The  outside  of  the  mandibles  is  strongly  excavated  in  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  sides  of  the  head,  forming  the  lateral 
encasing  of  the  jaws  and  chin,  terminates  in  a  point,  or  tooth-> 
like.  The  corslet  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  heart,  and 
much  emarginated  in  front  in  most.  These  pimeliae  include 
a  great  part  of  the  genus. 

Axis,  Fab. 

These  are  now  restrained  to  the  species  whose  corslet  is 
broader  than  the  head,  decidedly  emarginated  in  front,  short, 
widely  truncated  on  the  hind  edge,  with  the  lateral  edges 
elevated.  The  first  division  of  Akis  of  Fab.  Fischer.  £n- 
tom.  de  la  Rus.  I.  xv.  7)  8,  9. 

Another  species,  A.  coUaris,  has  the  head  measuring  a 
littie  wider  than  the  corslet,  more  elongated  behind,  and  a 
litde  narrowed  at  the  base  in  the  manner  of  a  neck  ;  the  cors- 
let is  much  more  narrow  all  its  length  than  the  abdomen, 

*  Lat.  ibieL  II.  154,  Akit  glahrOf  punctata,  abbreviata,  ongMstata,  orK- 
eukUOf  of  Fab.  I  think  that  Tagona,  of  Fis.  is  alto  referable  to  tbb 
mb-genas. 
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small,  oonTex-indined,  and  not  elevated  at  the  sides.  It 
forms  the  genus 

Elenophorus  of  Megerle  and  Dejean. 

The  antennae  are  a  little  larger  than  in  those  of  Akis ;  the 
eyes  are  more  narrow  and  emarginated. 

The  last  pimeli®  of  the  division  of  those  whose  mentum  is 
emarginated,  are  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  mentum  terminates  ;  instead  of  being 
round,  and  divided  into  two  festoons,  it  is  slightly  emargi- 
nated or  concave,  with  the  lateral  angles  sharp,  and  in  pro- 
portion shorter  and  more  narrowed  at  the  base,  or  more  heart- 
shaped  ;  it  covers  the  jaws.  The  eleventh  articulation  of  the 
antennae  is  not  apparent ;  the  tenth,  a  little  larger  than  the 
preceding,  and  in  form  of  a  top,  truncated  obliquely  at  the 
end,  terminates  them.  As  to  the  form  of  the  head,  of  its 
anterior  emargination,  and  often  also  as  to  the  cut  of  the 
corslet,  these  insects  are  much  assimilated  to  Akis,  properly 
so  called. 

EuRYCHOBA,  Thunb. 

Have  the  body  oval,  with  the  edges  sharp  and  ciliated ;  the 
corslet  semicircular,  and  receiving  the  head  into  an  anterior 
emargination;  the  abdomen  nearly  heart-formed,  and  the 
antennae  composed  of  linear  articulations  compressed  or  an- 
gular, and  the  third  of  which  is  the  largest** 

Adelostoma,  Dup. 

Have  the  body  narrow  and  elongated,  with  the  corslet  nearly 
square,  a  little  narrowed  behind;  the  abdomen  is  a  long 
square,  rounded  behind ;  the  antennae  thick,  almost  perfo- 
rated, with  the  articulations,  except  the  last,  nearly  all  len- 

*  Lat.  Gener.  Cruft.  et  Insect  II.  150.  6choBnh,  L 

2  N  2 
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ticular  and  equal.  The  labruni^  mandibles,  and  palpi  are 
hidden.* 

We  shall  terminate  these  pimeliae  by  those  whose  mentum, 
squared,  has  neither  emargination  or  void  on  the  upper  edge. 
Their  body  is  always  oblong,  with  the  corslet  sometimes  nearly 
square,  rounded,  or  dilated ;  sometimes  narrow,  elongated, 
sub-cylindrical,  and  the  abdomen  ovoid  or  ovaliform.  The 
antennas  have  always  eleven  distinct  articulations.  The  an- 
terior thighs  are  swollen  and  sometimes  indented,  or  at  least 
in  one  of  the  sexes.  These  insects  evidently  form  the  pas- 
sage from  this  tribe  to  the  following. 

Sometimes  the  antennae  are  entirely  or  nearly  altogether 
granulated,  or  composed  of  short  articulations,  whether 
ovoid  or  globular,  or  in  form  of  a  top,  or  nearly  hemisphe- 
rical. 

Among  them  some  resemble  the  pimeliae  of  the  last  sub- 
genus, with  reference  to  the  dilatation  and  elongation  of  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  head.  The  labrum  is  very  short  and 
little  advanced.  The  lateral  edges  of  the  corslet  are  straight* 
or  simply  arched  and  rounded,  and  without  dilatation  in 
form  of  an  angle  or  a  tooth.  The  eyes  are  but  little 
elevated. 

In  these  the  corslet  is  narrow,  whether  cylindrical  or 
heart-shaped,  elongated  and  truncated  at  both  ends.  Such 
are 

Tagenia,  Lat.     SienosiSy  Herbot.    Jkisy  Fab. 

The  antennae  are  almost  perfoliated,  with  the  third  articu- 
lation scarcely  longer  than  the  following,  and  the  eleventh  or 
last  very  small,  and  united  with  the  preceding.    The  head 

*  Adehitoma  tuicatuniy  Duponchel  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Lin.  de  Paris,  1827  ; 
found  about  Cadiz,  by  the  eldest  son  of  this  naturalist,  and  at  Tangier*, 
by  M.  Goudat,  the  younger ;  but  brought  long  since  by  Labillardi^,  from 
Syria. 
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18  elongated  behind  and  carried  on  a  sort  of  neck.  The  cors- 
let is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  heart,  truncated  at  both 
ends.  The  abdomen  is  ovaliform.  (Lat.  Oener.  Crust.  II. 
Herbst  Col.  VIII.) 

PSAMMETICHUS,   Lat., 

With  the  antennae  composed  of  articulations  top-shaped, 
the  third  of  which  is  much  longer  than  the  following,  and 
the  eleventh  or  last  as  large  as  its  preceding,  and  very  dis- 
tinct. The  head  and  corslet  are  formed  like  a  long  square,  of 
the  same  breadth  throughout.  The  abdomen  is  nearly  ovali- 
form and  truncated  at  the  base.  This  sub-genus  is  esta- 
blished on  inedited  species  from  Chili. 

In  these  the  corslet  is  at  least  as  broad  as  the  abdomen, 
and  almost  orbicular  in  form,  or  square,  rounded  laterally, 
and  either  isometrical  or  broader  than  it  is  long. 

ScAURus,  Fab. 

In  these  the  last  articulation  of  the  antennie  is  ovoidoconi- 
cal  and  elongated ;  the  corslet  is  almost  isometrical,  and  the 
anterior  thighs  are  swollen  and  often  indented  in  the 
males.  The  legs  are  long  and  narrow.  These  insects  belong 
to  the  hot  western  countries  of  the  Old  World. 

ScoToBius,  Germ. 

In  these  the  last  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  scarcely 
larger  than  the  preceding,  and  in  form  of  a  reversed  top ; 
the  corslet  is  obviously  wider  than  it  is  long,  much  arched 
on  the  lateral  edges ;  the  thighs  differ  but  little  in  thickness, 
and  the  fore-legs  form  an  elongated  triangle,  and  angular. 
These  heteromera  belong  to  South  America. 

Other  pimeliae,  with  the  antennae  chaplet-formed,  and  the 
mentum  entire,  are  remarkable  for  the  lateral  dilatations,  an- 
gular  or  tooth-formed,  of  their  corslet.     The  middle  of  the 
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back  has  a  furrowed  keel,  terminated  before  in  a  rounded 
and  bilobed  bunch.  The  labrum  is  entirely  exposed,  and  of 
ordinary  size.  The  eyes  are  more  elevated  than  in  the  other 
pimeliae.  The  antennae,  moreover,  are  hairy.  The  dytra 
are  very  unequal. 

Sepidium,  Fab. 

They  are  found  in  the  hot  countries  of  Europe  and  Africa* 
(Sep.  trictispidaiumy  variegatunij  et  crUtatum  of  Fab.) 

The  last  pimeliae,  having,  like  the  foregoing,  the  mentum 
without  upper  emargination,  is  removed  from  these  in  the 
form  of  the  articulations  of  the  antennae.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  sub-cylindrical,  or  in  form  of  a  reversed  and  elon- 
gated cone ;  the  last  three  or  four  only  are  rounded,  whether 
ovoid,  turbinated,  or  hemispherical.  The  labrum  entirely 
uncovered,  and  the  marginal  projection  of  the  head  covering 
the  origin  of  these  organs,  is  but  little  elongated,  as  well  as 
in  Sepidium.  These  insects  belong  to  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope.  The  eyes  are  nearly  round  or  oval,  entire,  or 
but  little  emarginated  and  elevated ;  the  corslet  is  depressed, 
sometimes  dilated  on  either  side  like  an  angle,  sometimes 
narrower,  but  furrowed  and  keeled  above.  The  last  articu- 
lation of  the  antennae  is  obviously  longer  and  thicker  than 
the  preceding.     Such  are 

Trachynotus,  Lat.    Sepidium^  Fab.* 

In  these  the  eyes  are  narrow  and  elongated,  scarcely  at  all 
elevated.  The  corslet  is  convex,  nearly  orbicular,  emargi- 
nated in  front,  truncated  behind,  without  dilatations,  lateral 
angles  or  dorsal  keel.  The  last  articulation  of  the  antennae 
is,  at  most,  of  the  size  of  the  preceding. 

*  Sep.  retieulaium,rugosumyvittaium,o{'Fab,;  S  acumhuOumf  of  Schoenheii. 
A  species  which  the  Count  Dejean  names  CttrcoloUet,  and  figured  by 
Degeer,  forms  a  particular  division. 
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MoLUBis,  Lat.    Pimeliai  Fab.  Oliv.    PsammodeSj  Kirb. 

The  second  tribe  of  Mdasoma,  Blapsides,  receives  its 
name  from  the  genus  Blaps  of  Fab.  The  maxillary  palpi 
terminate  in  an  articulation  manifestly  dilated  like  a  triangle 
or  hatchet.  M.  Dufour  has  observed,  that  in  this  genus,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Asides,  the  stomach  is  less  developed  than 
in  pimelia,  and  that  valve  to  which  it  reaches  behind  is  not 
at  all  formed  of  those  four  principal  pieces,  corneous  and  ap« 
parently  united,  which  constitutes  it  in  the  preceding  tribe, 
but  by  the  approximation  together  of  the  fleshy  columns  of 
its  interior.  The  chylific  ventricle  is  in  proportion  longer, 
and  the  spermatic  capsules  are  less  numerous.  The  Blaps,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  naturalist »  are  provided  with  a  double 
apparatus  for  the  excrementary  secretions,  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  pentamera ;  it  consists  of  two  largeish  vessels, 
oblong,  and  situated  altogether  under  the  viscera  of  digestion 
and  generation,  near  each  other,  with  the  parietes  thin  and 
surrounded  with  vascular  folds,  adhering,  and  more  or  less 
turgid,  and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  point  of 
insertion,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  unrolling 
them.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  conduits  destined  to 
evacuate  the  secreted  liquid ;  they  are  hidden  by  a  sort  of 
membranaceous  diaphragm  applied  by  means  of  a  fleshy 
panicle  on  the  last  ventral  segment.  The  secreted  liquid  is 
voided  laterally,  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  last  ring ;  it  is 
ejected  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  is  brownish,  of  a 
very  irritating  acidity,  and  of  a  peculiar  and  penetrating 
odour. 

This  tribe  will  be  formed  of  a  single  genus,  that  of 

*  PL  ttriata^  umcolor,  giMa,  of  Fab.    See  Lat.  Gener.  Cruit  et  Insect 
II.  148  — Psammodes  hn^corms^  Kirb.  Lio.  Trans.  XII. 
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BlAP8. 

The  Blapsides,  whose  body  is  in  general  oblong,  with  the 
abdomen  embraced  laterally  by  the  elytra,  which  in  general 
become  narrow  towards  the  end,  and  terminate  in  a  point,  or 
like  a  tail,  whose  tarsi  are  nearly  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  are 
without  remarkable  dilatation,  will  form  a  first  division. 

Some  have  the  mentum  small,  or  not  occupying  in  width 
more  than  the  third  of  that  of  the  under  part  of  the  head, 
nearly  squared  or  orbicular. 

Here  all  the  legs  are  slender,  without  crest  or  tooth,  on  the 
outer  side.  The  corslet  is  never  dilated  in  front,  nor  is  it 
heart-shaped,  broadly  truncated. 

OxuBA,  Kirb. 

Have  the  body  narrow  and  elongated,  the  corslet  longer  than 
it  is  wide,  ovoid,  truncated  at  both  ends,  and  with  the  inter- 
mediate articulations  of  the  antennae  long  and  cylindrical, 
{Oaura  eetosa,  Kirb.  Lin.  Trans.  XII.) 

AcANTHOMEBA,  Lat.    Pimeliaj  Fab. 

Have  the  corslet  nearly  orbicular,  transversal ;  the  abdc»nen 
nearly  globular ;  the  third  articulation  of  the  antennae  larger 
than  the  following,  and  cylindrical ;  these  nearly  of  that  form, 
and  the  last  three  at  least  granulated.* 

MisoLAMFUs,  Lat.     Pimelioty  Herbst 

The  corslet  is  almost  globular,  and  the  abdomen  almost 
ovoid ;  the  antennae  have  the  third  and  fourth  articulations 
equal,  cylindrical ;  the  eighth,  and  the  two  following  a  little 

*  Pirn.  dtfUtpes,  Fab.,  and  some  other  species.  The  anterior  tl^gfat  are 
swollen  and  indented;  the  body  is  very  unequal  and  ashy;  the  spurs  oo 
the  l^s  are  very  small. 
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thicker,  and  nearly  top-shaped,  and  the  eleventh  and  last 
larger  and  ovoid.  (Pirn,  gibbosa,  Herhst.) 

Blaps,  Fab.,  properly  so  called. 

Their  corslet  is  nearly  square,  flat,  or  but  little  convex. 
The  abdomen  is  ovaliform,  truncated  transversely  at  its  base, 
and  more  or  less  elongated.  The  elytra  of  most  of  them  are 
narrowed  and  elongated  into  a  point,  especially  in  the  nudes. 
The  third  articulation  of  the  antennae  is  much  longer  than 
the  following,  and  cylindrical ;  these,  or  the  three  last  but 
one  at  least,  are  granulated ;  the  last  is  ovoid  and  short. 

With  the  species  whose  body  and  abdomen  are  in  propor- 
tion less  elongated  and  wider,  whose  elytra,  in  the  female, 
terminate  in  a  short  point,  and  the  corslet  is  nearly  flat,  and 
almost  isometrical,  are  arranged 

B.  martisagaj  OUv.  Col.  III.  60.  Tenebrio  mortUagay 
Lin.  About  ten  lines  long,  dull  black,  simply  punctated 
beneath,  with  the  corslet  nearly  square,  and  having  on  each 
side,  on  the  posterior  edge,  vestiges  of  a  small  flatted  border. 
The  end  of  the  cases  forms  a  short  and  obtuse  point*  Found 
in  dark  and  dirty  places,  near  privies,  and  often  even  in 
houses. 

B,  IcBvigataj  Fab.,  may  form  a  peculiar  sub-genus.  Its 
body  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  other  species,  very 
convex  or  gibbous.  From  the  fourth  articulation  the  an- 
tennae are  granulated.  The  fore-legs  terminate  in  a  strong 
point  or  spine  formed  by  a  spur. 

Fabricius  states  that  the  Turkish  women  inhabiting  Egypt, 
where  this  insect  is  very  common,  eat  the  furrowed  blaps, 
dressed  with  butter.  It  is  said  also  to  be  efficacious  in 
maladies  of  the  ear,  and  the  sting  of  the  scorpion.* 

There  aU  the  legs  are  angular,  with  longitudinal  crests ; 

*  Blapt  gaget,  nUcala,  of  Fab.    Dejeati's  Coleoplera. 
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the  two  fore-legs  are  broader,  and  strongly  indented  on  the 
outside.  The  corslet  is  dilated  before,  like  a  heart,  broadly 
truncated. 

OoNOFUs,  Lat. 

The  third  articulation  of  the  antenne  is  elongated  mod 
cylindrical,  as  well  as  the  two  or  three  following ;  those  which 
come  after  are  granulated,  the  last  is  ovoid  or  a  little  longer 
than  the  foregoing.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  head  is  coo- 
cave,  and  the  mentum  in  a  transverse  square.  The  inner  side 
of  the  thighs  is  trenchant,  with  a  furrow ;  the  two  anterior 
have  a  tooth,  the  four  hind  legs  are  straight,  arched  with 
some  indentations ;  the  tarsi  are  glabrous.  {Blaps  iUnalUy 
Fab.) 

The  other  insects  of  this  tribe,  and  with  feet  alike  in  both 
sexes,  differ  from  the  preceding  by  their  mentum,  which 
occupies  transversely  the  greater  part  of  the  under  side  of 
the  head,  and  has  the  shape  of  a  heart  truncated  at  its  base. 
The  corslet  is  always  transversal,  emarginated  or  concave  in 
front,  and  arched  lateraUy,  whether  trapezoid,  and  larger 
behind,  or  much  dilated  laterally,  and  narrowed  toward  the 
posterior  angles.  The  labrum  is  emarginated.  Most  of 
them  are  ash-ooloured,  and  live  in  the  ground,  in  sandy 
places. 

Sometimes  the  corslet  is  enlarged  in  front,  near  the  middle 
of  its  side,  and  narrowed  behind.  The  base  of  the  jaws  is 
exposed. 

Hetesoscslis,  Lat., 

Present,  at  the  external  side  of  the  first  four  legs,  two  strong 
teeth,  one  at  the  middle,  the  other  terminal.  The  posterior 
extremity  of  the  presternum  is  prolonged  in  the  manner  of  a 
flatted  lamina,  and  received  into  an  emargination  of  the  me- 
sostemum.    The  body  is  oval,  rounded  at  the  two  ends,  with 
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the  lateral  edges  of  the  oorslet  very  much  arched,  and  simply 
narrowed  towards  the  posterior  angles.  The  antennae  be^ 
come  slightly  and  gradually  more  bulky  towards  the  end.^ 

Machla,  Herbst, 

Have  the  antennae  terminated  in  a  small  knob,  like  a  button, 
and  formed  by  the  last  three  articulations :  they  can  lodge 
in  the  cavities  which  are  formed  under  the  sides  of  the  cors- 
let, which  are  very  thick  and  rounded.  {PlatynotuB  serratus, 
Fab.) 

ScoTiMUs,  Kirb., 

With  antennae  also  terminated  in  a  small  knob,  but  the 
two  last  articulations  of  which  are  almost  confounded,  and 
otherwise  unsusceptible  of  being  lodged  in  particular  cavi- 
ties.   The  corslet  is  dilated  in  front.-f 

Sometimes  the  corslet  is  almost  trapezoid,  arched  gradually 
in  the  whole  length  of  its  lateral  edges,  without  any  abrupt 
posterior  contraction.  The  mentum  covers  the  base  of  the 
jaws. 

The  two  last  articulations  of  the  antennae  are  united  in  a 
small  knob. 

AsiDA,  Latr.j: 

Now  we  come  to  blapsides,  with  oval  and  but  little 
elongated  body,  in  which  the  lateral  fold  of  the  elytra  is 

*  PhneUa  deniipeit  Fab. ;  ejiud.  Platynohu  retktUahts,  fimeUa  ohewra, 
OUt.    Insects  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

f  ScoHmut  cremcoliit,  Kirb.  Lin.  Trans.  XII.  xxL  14,  a  sub-genus 
proper  to  the  American  continent. 

X  Latr.  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect  II.  p.  155.  See  the  Cat  of  the  Collect, 
of  Coleopt  of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  p.  65.  The  piatymOui  undaiut  of 
Fab.  is  a  very  different  species  from  the  A,  gritea.  This  author  is,  I  be- 
lieve, mistaken  as  to  its  habitat— P/a<yiio^ii«  kgvigaitu,  ejusd. 


-    * 
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onow,  and  extends  but  little  underneath  ;  in  which  thecon- 
t  i:<  always  transverse,  almost  square  or  trapezoid,  with  the 
\ueral  edges  arched,  and  more  remarkable  still  from  the 
-several  differences  of  the  feet ;  the  two  or  four  anterior  tarsi 
are  more  dilated  in  the  males.  The  under  part  of  these 
oi^tts  are  usually  silky,  or  furnished  with  a  brush. 

These  insects  frequent  sandy  places.  The  two  anterior 
legs  are  usually  wider,  dilated  triangularly  at  the  end,  and 
proper  for  digging. 

In  some  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  always  emargi- 
nated.  The  two  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  alone  mani- 
festly broader  and  more  dilated  than  the  following. 

Pedinus,  Latr. 

M.  M^rle  and  M.  le  Comte  Dejean,  have  sub-divided 
them  into  several  other  sub-genera,  but  without  giving  the 
characters. 

Those  in  which  the  males  have  the  first  four  articulations 
of  the  two  anterior  tarsi  of  the  same  width,  with  the  radical 
one  triangular,  the  three  following  transverse,  and  almost 
equal,  all  the  limbs  narrow  and  elongated,  the  corslet  nar- 
rowed posteriorly,  and  terminated  in  acute  angles,  form  the 
genus  Opatkinus  of  M.  Dejean.  These  insects  all  belong 
to  America* 

Those  in  which  the  same  tarsi,  and  in  the  same  individuals, 
have  the  first  articulation,  and  especially  the  fourth,  sensibly 
more  narrow  or  smaller  than  the  two  intermediate,  whose 
corslet  is  narrowed  near  the  posterior  angles,  compose  four 
other  sub-genera;  but  whose  characters  are  so  slight  and 
graduated  that  these  sections  may  be  united  into  a  single  one, 
that  of  Dbndarus,  Meg.  Dej. 

«  il^pt  chthraia.  Fab. ;  ejusd.  B.  punctata^  may  be  also  his  jn^ynotet 
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Some  species  have,  as  well  as  the  Opatrini,  the  legs  nar- 
row, elongated,  but  little  dilated  at  their  extremity,  and 
almost  always  identical  in  the  two  sexes ;  the  corslet  narrowed 
abruptly  on  each  side,  near  the  posterior  angles,  which  form 
a  sharp  tooth.     These  are  Dendabi,  properly  so  called.* 

In  the  following  the  four  anterior  legs,  or  at  least  the  first 
two,  are  dilated  triangularly  at  their  extremity.  The  under 
part  of  the  intermediate  and  the  last  two,  and  that  even  of 
the  two  posterior  thighs,  is  silky  in  many  males. 

Sometimes  the  sides  of  the  corslet  are  narrowed  abruptly 
near  the  posterior  angles,  or  are  almost  rounded,  with  a  pro- 
jecting tooth  at  this  extremity.  The  body  is  oval.  Such  are 
Heliophilus  of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean.  Sometimes  the  cors- 
let terminates  insensibly  on  each  side,  in  a  pointed  angle. 
The  body  is  proportionally  shorter  and  broader.' 

Some  species,  with  a  large  corslet,  but  little  broader  than 
long,  strongly  edged  laterally,  and  whose  body  is  but  little 
gibbous  above,  compose  the  genus  Eurynotus  of  Mr. 
Kirby.-j- 

Others,  whose  body  is  sensibly  more  convex  or  more  gib- 
bous above,  with  the  corslet  transverse,  and  very  slightly 
edged,  are  Isocerus,  Meg.  Dej. 

In  the  males  of  the  last  pedini,  the  first  three  articulations 
of  the  two  anterior  tarsi,  always  very  much  dilated,  diminish 
progressively  in  breadth,  and  the  fourth  is  very  small.  The 
posterior  thighs  of  the  same  individuals  are  concave  and  silky 
underneath,  as  are  likewise  those  of  the  Hdwphili.  The 
body  is  oval,  with  the  corslet  but  slightly  edged  out,  widen- 
ing from  front  to  rear,  or  but  slightly  narrowed  behind, 

*  See  Dej.  Cat.  of  Collect,  of  Coleop.,  p.  6S.  See  Uttt  fda^mdtu  exca^ 
vatut,  and  crenatuSf  of  Fab. 

f  Eurynotui  muricatus,  Kirb.  Linn.  Trans.  XII.  xxii.  1 .  See  piatkuUui 
striatut,  Schcenh.  Synon.  Insect.  I.  i.  tab.  iL  6. 
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always  terminated  posteriorly  and  insensibly  by  a  pointed  and 
prolonged  angle.  Such  are  the  Pkdini,  properly  so  called^ 
of  M.  le  Comte  Dejean. 

In  others  the  anterior  edge  of  the  head  is  entire,  or  without 
emargination.  The  four  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are 
equally,  or  almost  equally  dilated.  The  form  of  the  body, 
and  that  of  the  corslet,  in  particular,  is  still  similar  to  thatof 
the  last  pedini. 

Those  in  which  the  anterior  edge  of  the  head  still  presents 
an  emarginadon,  form  the  sub-genus, 

Blaptinus,  Dej.  (Dej.  Cat  66.    Blaps  Hbidens,  Schcen. 

Synon.  Insect.  1. 1,  tab.  ii.  8.) 

Those  in  which  it  is  entire  or  without  emarginadon,  are, 

Plattscelis,  Latr. 

We  are  now  arrived  to  Melasoma,  provided  with  wings. 
Their  body  is  usually  oval  or  oblong,  depressed,  or  but  little 
raised,  with  the  corslet  square  or  trapezoid,  of  the  breadth  of 
the  abdomen  at  its  posterior  extremity.  The  palpi  are  thicker 
at  their  extremity,  the  last  articulation  of  the  maxillaries  is 
in  the  form  of  a  reversed  triangle  or  hatchet.  The  mentum 
is  but  littie  extended  in  breadth,  and  leaves  the  base  of  the 
jaws  uncovered.* 

These  melasoma  will  comprise  the  third  and  last  tribe, 
that  of  the  Tenebeionites,  formed  of  a  single  genus,  that 
of 

*  By  reason  of  their  jaws,  armed  at  the  internal  side  with  a  comeous 
tooth,  the  Epitragi  ought  systematicaDy  to  belong  to  this  tribe,  and  be 
removed  from  all  the  sub-genera,  of  which  it  is  composed,  by  their  chin 
much  laiger,  and  covering  the  base  of  the  jaws ;  but  in  the  natural  order 
it  appears  to  me,  that  these  insects  should  be  placed  near  helops. 


^  %  m  '  ^ 


I  l'ri,/-ti,7iy  jr.hhuiii^-   .'i>i  Lt  {Jur.tfCfJi..   haisiestrata  Itun     '."  !/''■'  cimmAi^j    A* 

J  avir.i,..-  rail.'    Btrm  T  Si'n\i  eLrraooij    tyl  'ji  ffecrri'tarjuj  fim-Zrv-ii''  " 
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Tenebbio, 

Such  as  Fabricius  had  at  first  formed  it,  and  to  which  we 
shall  re-attach  that  which  he  names  Opatrunij  and  that  of 
Orthocera.  They  will  serve  as  types  to  so  many  particular 
divisions. 

1st.-— Those  whose  body  is  oval,  with  the  corslet  almost 
trapezoid,  arched  laterally,  or  in  a  truncated  demi-oval  an- 
teriorly, wider  at  least  at  the  posterior  edge  than  the  abdo- 
men, but  little  or  not  at  all  edged  out ;  the  maxillary  palpi 
terminated  by  a  hatchet-formed  articulation,  or  some  form 
very  analogous,  and  the  antennie  thickening  insensibly. 

Cbtpticus^  Latr.    Slaps,  Fab., 

Have  the  body  convex  and  smooth  above,  with  the  head  un* 
covered,  or  but  little  sunk  in  the  emargination  of  the  corslet, 
without  emargination  at  its  anterior  edge ;  the  eyes  external, 
or  altogether  outside  of  the  anterior  concavity  of  the  corslet, 
and  this  last  part  of  the  body  insensibly  inclined  in  the  sides, 
and  but  little  emarginated  in  front.  The  antennas  are  almost 
of  its  length,  with  most  of  the  articulations  in  the  form  of  a 
reversed  heart  or  top,  the  penult  alone  being  more  rounded, 
or  almost  grained,  but  not  transverse.  The  legs  are  always 
narrow  and  elongated,  with  the  terminal  spurs  tolerably  pro- 
jecting.* 

Ofatbum,  Fab.  Dej.     Phylam^  Meg. 

Their  body  is  generally  less  raised,  and  even  often  de- 
pressed. The  head  is  received  posteriorly,  with  the  eyes  in 
a  deep  emargination  of  the  corslet,  and  its  anterior  edge  pre- 

*  Pedmuiglaber^  Latr.  Geo.  Crust  et  Insect  II.  p.  164;  helops  glaber^ 
Oliv.  Col.  ni.  58.  ii.  IS;  BUipi  glabra^  Fab.,  and  some  other  unedited 
species  of  Spain,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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sents  a  small  one,  in  which  the  labrum  is  engaged.  The 
corslet  is  depressed  along  its  sides.  The  antennae  are  shorter 
than  it,  for  the  greater  part  grained,  with  the  last  articula- 
tion lenticular  and  transverse.  The  elytra  are  rough  or 
striated.  The  spurs  of  the  legs  are  very  small,  and  the 
anterior  two  arc  broader,  and  triangular  in  many  species. 

O.  Sabulosum,  SUpha  Sabulosa,  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  III.  56, 
i.  4. 

2d. — Those  whose  body  is  narrow  and  long,  almost  of  the 
same  breadth,  or  broader  posteriorly,  with  the  corslet  almost 
square,  almost  as  long,  at  least  as  broad,  and  whose  antennse 
form  a  thick  knob,  or  are  dilated  abruptly  at  their  extremity. 

Some  have  the  antennae  thick,  cylindrical  or  fusiform,  per- 
foliated,  hairy,  appearing  composed  of  only  ten  articulations, 
the  eleventh  or  last  being  short,  and  but  little  distinct ;  the 
second  is  as  large  as  the  following. 

CoBXicus,  Dej.    Sarrotrium,  Oerm., 

Whose  antennae  are  cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  a  larger 
articulation,  forming  a  small  knob.  (Sarrotrium  celHs^ 
Oerm.  Ins.  Spec.  Nov.  p.  146.) 

OaxHocERUs,  Lat.    Sarrotrium^  Illig-» 

In  which  these  organs  are  broader  in  their  middle,  form  a 
fusiform  knob,  very  hairy,  with  most  of  the  articulations 
transverse,  and  the  last  much  more  narrow  than  the  preceding. 
{Hispa  mutica,  Lin.  Panz.  Faun.  Ins.  Germ.  I.  8.) 

The  antennae  of  the  others  are  of  the  usual  thickness. 
Simply  grained,  not  sensibly  perfoliated  or  hairy,  and  present 
distinctly  eleven  articulations. 

Chiroscelis,  Lam. 

Have  two  strong  teeth  at  the  exterior  side  of  the  first  two 
legs,  and  the  antennae  terminating  in  a  small  knob,  almost 
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globular,  transverse,  and  formed  by  the  two  last  articula- 
tions.* 

ToxicuH,  Lat, 

With  simple  legs;  the  knob  of  the  antennae  compressed  and 
formed  by  the  last  three  articulations,  with  triangular  head, 
and  corslet  almost  square  and  almost  isometrical.'f* 

BoBOs,  Herbst.  HypophUsua^  Fab. 

Having  also  simple  legs,  and  the  knob  of  the  antennas 
compressed,  and  formed  by  the  last  three  articulations ;  but 
whose  body  is  almost  linear,  with  the  head  oval,  narrowed 
posteriorly,  the  corslet  ovaliform,  truncated  at  each  extre« 
mity,  and  the  last  articulation  of  the  maxillary  palpi  in  a 
truncated  ovoid,  a  little  inflated.^ 

3d.  Those  whose  body  is  equally  narrow  and  elongated, 
with  the  corslet  almost  square,  but  whose  antennas  are  of  the 
ordinary  thickness,  and  do  not  terminate  abruptly  in  a 
knob« 

The  two  anterior  feet  have  the  thighs  thick,  and  the  legs 
narrow  and  curved  or  arched. 

In  some  the  penultimate  articulation  is  perfectly  similar 
both  in  form  and  size  to  the  preceding,  and  this  last,  as  well 
as  all  the  others,  is  neither  dilated  mx  channeled  above. 

Calcab,  Dej.    Trogoritaj  Fab. 

Have  the  corslet  in  a  long  square,  the  body  linear,  of  the 
same  breadth  throughout,  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  head 

*  C1uro9o^  k^entitra^  Lam.  AnnaL  du  Mus.  et  Hist*  Nat.  No.  19. 
XXn.  8;  Tenebrio  digUatut^Y^h, 

f  Toxicym  richetumwn,  Lat  Geo.  Crust,  et  Insect  II.  p.  16Sy  and  I. 
ix.  9. 

X  Baroi  eortktdu,  Gyll.  Insect.  Sued.  iL  p.  5S4;  HypopUmut  bom. 
Fab.;  B.  tkaradau,  GylL  ibid,  p.  586. 
VOL.  XIV.  2   o 
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emarginated,  and  the  three  kst  articulations  but  one  of  the 
antennae  almost  globular,  and  not  sensibly  transverse. 
{Trogoriia  calcar.  Fab.) 

Upis,  Fab. 

Have  the  corslet  in  a  long  square ;  the  body  narrow^  but  not 
linear;  the  anterior  edge  of  the  head  strait,  without  emargi- 
nation,  and  the  articulations  of  the  antennae  preceding  the 
last,  lenticular  and  transverse.* 

T£NEB£io  (Proper),  Lin.  Fab. 

Do  not  differ  from  upis  but  by  having  their  corslet  broader 
than  long. 

Is  frequentiy  found,  especially  towards  evening,  in  the  un- 
frequented places  of  our  houses,  in  bake-houses,  jBour-mills, 
on  old  walls,  &c. 

7%e  Meal-worm^  {Tenebrio  molitoTy  Lin.  Oliv.  Col.  III. 
57*  i- 12.)  seven  lines  long,  of  a  brown,  almost  black  above, 
marron-colour,  and  shining  underneath.  Corslet  of  the 
breadth  of  the  elytra,  square,  with  two  posterior  impressions ; 
cases  punctuated  and  striated. 

Its  larva  is  long,  cylindrical,  ochreous,  scaly,  and  very 
smooth.  It  lives  in  bran  and  flour,  is  given  to  nightingales, 
and  is  transformed  into  a  nymph  in  the  substance,  which 
serves  it  as  food. 

T.  Grandis  is  found  in  Brazil,  under  the  barks  of  old 
trees ;  shoots  through  the  anus,  and  to  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  foot,  a  caustic  fluid.  Other  species  of  the  same  coun- 
try, but  smaller,  cover  themselves  entirely  with  this  substance. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  observations  to  M.  de  la  Cordaire.-f 


*  Upii  ceramboidet.  Fab. ;  i^.  iaperdoidet^  Base 
f  See,  for  the  other  species,  the  Cat*  of  the  Collect,  of  M.  le  Comte 
Dejean,  and  Fabricias.    But  this  genus,  as  it  is  actually  composed,  has 
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In  others,  the  penultimate  articulation  of  the  tarsi  is  very 
small,  in  the  form  of  a  little  knob,  and  received  into  a  longi- 
tudinal gutter  of  the  preceding,  which  is  more  dilated  than 
the  foregoing  ones,  and  almost  in  the  form  of  a  heart. 

The  anterior  edge  of  the  head  presents  an  emargination 
occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  labrum. 

Hetebotabsus,  Latr. 

A  sub-genus  founded  on  an  insect  of  Senegal,  having  the 
character  of  tenebrio,  but  singular  from  its  tarsi.  At  the 
first  glance  the  four  anterior  tarsi  appear  to  have  but  four 
articulations,  and  the  other  two,  three. 

need  of  purification,  many  species  being  referable  to  the  Phalerie,  or 
other  sub-genera.    Some  may  e?en  form  new  ones. 


2  o  2 


SUPPLEMENT 


ON   THB 


MELASOMA. 


This  family,  which  is  the  first  of  the  seocmd  sectioD  of 
coleoptera  (the  Heterokera),  is  so  named  £rom  the  colour 
of  the  bodies  of  the  insects  which  compose  it  being  generally 
black,  or  uniformly  dusky.  They  embrace  a  very  large 
part  of  the  genus  Tenebrio  of  Unnasus,  and  in  general  avoid 
the  light.  Some  abide  in  sand,  others  conceal  themselyes 
under  stones,  in  the  rubbish,  or  obscure  and  choked-up 
parts  of  houses.  They  do  not  quit  their  retreats  but  at  night 
All  their  movements  are  rather  slow,  and  they  gnaw  different 
substances,  and  particularly  vegetables,  and  such  as  are  de- 
composed. Those  of  their  larvae  which  have  been  observed, 
are  long,  cylindrical,  covered  with  an  almost  scaly,  smooth, 
and  shining  skin,  and  furnished  with  six  short  feet  They 
are  found  in  the  places  inhabited  by  the  perfect  insect 

The  tribe  of  the  Pikeliarlb  is  proper  to  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  to  Africa,  and  the  western  part  of  Asia, 
that  which  is  on  this  side  of  India. 

They  are  afraid  of  light,  and  live,  almost  all  of  them,  in 
saline  and  sandy  situations.  Many  frequent  the  shores  of  the 
sea.  Their  body  is  generally  heavy  and  thick,  blaick  or 
earthen  colour.  These  insects  often  transpire  a  whitish 
humour,  which  forms  on  their  bodies  a  dust  of  this  colour. 
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The  genus  Pihelia  of  Fabridus,  formed  of  many  apte- 
rous tenebriones  of  Linnaeus,  has  suffered  in  succession  divers 
modifications.  Thunberg  has  made  of  the  Pimelia  ciliata^  a 
peculiar  genus,  which  he  names  Eurychorus.  Herbst  has 
adopted  it,  and  has  instituted  two  others,  Akia  and  Stenosis, 
which  he  has  similarly  detached  from  the  pimelia  of  Fabridua. 
M.  Latreille,  in  his  <<  Precis  des  Chatctetires  ginhriques^*  has 
united  these  first  two  sections  into  one,  to  which  he  has  pre- 
served the  denomination  of  Eurychorus.  Fabridus,  in  his 
Eleutheratay  admits  the  genus  Eurychorus  of  Thunberg, 
and  that  of  Akis,  but  he  refers  to  the  latter  the  Stenosis  of 
Herbst,  and  the  Pimelia  of  the  same  author,  whose  corslet 
IS  orbicular.  M.  Latreille,  afterwards,  established  along  with 
them,  the  genus  Tentyria.  Some  other  pimelise  of  these 
two  naturalists,  tolerably  analogous  in  the  general  form  of 
the  body  to  Tentyria,  but  which  differ  in  the  antennae,  have 
been  united  into  another  generic  section  called  moluris. 

The  habits  of  these  insects  is  the  same  as  those  of  the  tribe 
in  general.  Pimelia  bipunctaia,  which  has  been  observed  in 
a  living  state  by  M.  Latreille,  inhabits  the  sandy  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  conceals  itself  in  holes,  which  it  ex- 
cavates very  promptly  by  means  of  its  feet.  We  possess, 
otherwise,  no  fact  relative  to  the  habits  and  metamorphoses 
of  this  spedes  or  its  congeners. 

The  genus  Pimelia,  though  much  more  restrained  than  in 
its  origin,  is  still  composed  of  a  great  number  of  spedes,  but 
the  determination  of  which  is  very  difficult.  The  authors 
who  have  described  these  insects,  have  neglected  many  cha- 
racters in  detail ;  such  as  the  precise  form  of  the  articulations 
of  the  antennae,  those  of  the  feet,  their  relative  proportions, 
and  the  employment  of  which,  seeing  the  multitude  of 
spedes  collected  in  the  East,  by  Olivier,  and  M.  M.  Labil- 
lardi^re  and  Savigny,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  many  naturalists  have  referred  to  various  species 
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i'sono  muricaius  of  LinnieuSy  an  insect  of 

.^  .     uvier  hzve  confounded  mth  the  Eeodii, 

•XV  aas  the  same  form,  but  the  first  two  legs 

.V  t  palnutedy  and  whose  antennae  thickening 

.  -  c  laeir  eleventh,  or  last  articulation,  very  dis* 

.^  specks  eompose  the  genus  Zophoris.     The 

.     ..'  iound  in  the  sands  of  the  hottest  countries  of 

..  ..  Aixica^  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia^ 

...^t:ts  of  the  sub-genus  Tentybia  were  at  first 

.  .  \  I'orskaid  and  Pallas  with  Tenebrio.    They  after- 

.  .lmkhi  into  the  genus  Pimelia,  and  then  into  that  of 

'ut  they  differ  from  these  het»omera  by  some  dis* 

^  ...-'^a^  triiaracters. 

*^  1  jtuyrise  inhabit  the  sandy  countries  of  the  south  of 

mc»   .\lrica,  and  Asia,  but  a  small  number  of  their 

...>  .>  known.    The  pimelia  glabra  of  Olivier,  very  com- 

.«.  .1  Jie  environs  of  Marseilles,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea, 

•iifr  genus,  as  well  as  those  which  he  names  Se«Ariu8» 

«     .ad  Striahila.    These  are  Akis  with  Fabridus. 

-X-  domatn  of  the  insects  of  the  sub-genus  Scaueds  is  but 

^^^umI  extent,  and  appears  to  be  ccmfined  to  the  southern 

^wt^:>v>f  Europe,  to  those  of  Africa  which  are  situated 

•..«.v<.a  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  Egypt  and 

vi.  «^  ;;«>  their  coimtry  appears  to  be  circumscribed  by  the 

ASS.  4  ^.>i  this  internal  sea.    They  live  exclusively  on  the 

.  ^.iU^  iu  the  sand,  among  rubbish,  or  under  stones.    They 

^..«v%iiuv^  climb  along  walls.    Their  walk  is  heavy,  like  thai 

^    ««.^*<^  <iAnV,  and  tenebrio,  and  other  analogous  coleopterau 

< «  i  >iUdU  number  of  species  are  known,  and  some  of  them 

•c%  >c^\vuiUY  in  their  anterior  feet.     Fabridus  in  his  system 

^   '.:iHif\^rruia  mentions  four,  but  the  third  {Sulcaitui)  should 

\    >^^\\l  in  the  genus  Jristus,  in  the  family  of  the  cami- 

*^^vsjict  vt^l^^^ra.    The  colours  can  hardly  serve  to  distin- 
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guish  the  species,  these  insects  being  entirely  black;  sometimesy 
however,  their  tint  is  accidentally  a  little  ashen,  or  earthy. 

The  genus  Sepidium,  established  by  Fabridus,  has  been 
adopted  by  all  entomologists.  These  insects  are  found  only 
in  the  hot  climates  of  the  Ancient  Continent*  Their  habits 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pimeli»«  They  are  seen  to  walk 
upon  the  sand  in  dry  and  uncultivated  places.  Their  larvae 
are  unknown.  The  Sepidium  cristatum  is  foimd  in  Egypt^ 
as  is  also  another  species,  triscuspidaiiMn,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  It  was  found  very  common  by  M.  Olivier,  at 
the  end  of  the  winter,  in  the  environs  of  Alexandria. 

The  genus  Blaps  has  considerable  relations  with  jnmeliay 
hehp8  and  tenebrio.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  first 
by  the  last  articulation  of  the  antennulse,  which  is  almost 
filiform  in  the  pimelise,  and  thicker  than  the  others  in  blaps. 
They  are  distinguished  from  helopsj  inasmuch  as  the  last 
articulation  in  the  latter  is  broad,  compressed,  and  of  a  cres« 
cent  form.  The  antennae,  moreover,  are  composed  of  articu- 
lations almost  conical.  Tenebrio  is  distinguished  from  blaps 
by  the  third  articulation  of  the  antennae  not  being  so  long  as 
the  third  articulation  of  those  of  blaps ;  the  antennulae  more* 
over  are  almost  filiform.  The  majority  of  these  insects  are 
destitute  of  wings,  and  then  the  elytra  hard,  coriaceous,  and 
convex,  are  united  one  to  each  other  by  a  suture. 

Though  these  insects,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  are  most 
of  them  wingless,  nature  has  not  given  them  the  compensa^ 
tion  of  enabling  them  to  run  with  any  degree  of  celerity. 
The  majority  remain  concealed  during  the  day,  under  stones^ 
or  in  holes.  They  issue  forth  at  night  to  run  about  in  van* 
ous  directions,  and  seek  their  food.  They  are  sometimes 
found  in  cellars,  in  humid  and  uninhabited  places.  They 
emit  a  very  foetid  odour,  much  stronger,  though  pretty  nearly 
of  the  same  description  as  that  of  the  carabi,  or  the  blatta.*, 
which  caused  some  ancient  naturalists  to  class  them  among 


Tbm  harym  of  the  bkps  tie 
itat  they  are  oonoealed  in  the 
but  Ihde  from  thoae  oi  Tene- 


.:}  ibimd  in  Egypt*  in  gardais  and 

«irtft  that  the  Turkish  women  eat  this 

acter»  for  the  purpose  dT  making  them 

.  iji  neither  true  nor  probable.    He  also 

.    u^  it  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  as  a 

.  oad  maladies  in  the  ear,  and  agamst  the 

.  ^  the  last  tribe  of  the  Melasoma,  the  Ts- 

k  ifatt  genus  Tbksbkio,  have  derived  their 

..-  sombre  and  almost  bkck  colour,  and  the 

.^  ^andy,  or  humid  places  which  they  frequent. 

«  onited  at  first  by  Linnseus  under  the  same 

.  '.Ak  sttooesdvely  divided  into  a  great  number  of 

-.oricius,  and  the  authors  who  have  written  suIk 

.as  tiwae.    What  most  distinguishes  the  tene^ 

.  aie  antennse,  slightly  thicker  towards  the  end, 

.^  jtf  dculations  of  which,  the  last  of  all  especially, 

,i. .  the  third  is  elongated ;  the  upper  lip  appi^i* 

.»4.  ^iffticulation  of  the  palpi  a  little  thicker  than 

..wUg:,    cylindrico-conical,    and    compressed;    the 

.>  .ijvanced,  and  the  chin  almost  square. 

^    ;d<%^s^  have  the  body  more  or  less  elongated,  smooth, 

..\  oi  an  obscure  colour.    Their  gait  is  lively,  and 

I  .;vuefal  tolerably  well,  but  rather  in  the  evening 

«   iMU  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    They  are  usually 

a  bouses,  especially  in  garrets,  kitchens,  warm,  or 

v^^uvuled  places.    They  conceal  themsdves  in  the 

.  ^vvd  furniture,  or  behind  tapestry.    Their  larva 

.  .V  .^  <«tiy  worm.   It  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  rather 
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narrow.  Its  body  is  composed  of  twelve  rings,  and  covered 
with  a  yellowish  skin,  tolerably  hard  and  scaly.  The  head 
is  oval,  a  little  flatted,  furnished  with  mandibles,  antennas, 
and  antennulfle.  The  first  three  rings  are  provided  with  six 
scaly  feet — the  last  is  conical;  we  remark  at  its  extremity 
two  small  scaly  crooks,  black  and  motionless.  Between  the 
juncture  of  this  last  ring  with  the  one  before,  there  issues 
forth,  when  the  larva  walks,  a  fleshy,  whitish,  and  tolerably 
thick  mass,  furnished  with  two  scaly  nipples,  a  little  elon- 
gated and  mobile,  which  appear  to  be  two  small  feet,  of 
which,  in  fact,  the  larva  makes  use  to  advance,  resting  them 
on  the  plan  of  position.  The  anus  is  situated  over  this  fleshy 
mass,  between  the  two  nipples  which  perform  the  o£Bce  of 
feet. 

These  larvae  live  in  flour,  bread,  sugar,  and  even  on  dead 
and  carious  wood.  Those  of  Tenebrio  molitor,  which  are  found 
in  this  last  substance,  serve  to  feed  nightingales,  and  con-* 
stitute  almost  the  only  bait  by  which  these  shy  birds  can  be 
taken :  a  fact  the  more  curious  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
nightingale,  in  a  state  of  nature,  can  seldom  or  never  see 
these  larvse.  They  are  also  used  to  feed  cameleons  which  are 
exhibited.  In  English  they  are  vulgarly  termed  meal-worms. 
The  Tenebrio  molitor  is  found  throughout  all  Europe. 

The  insects  of  the  genus  Opatruk  are  almost  all  of  an 
ashen  or  earthy  gray  above,  a  colour  very  analogous  to  that  of 
the  places  which  they  inhabit  and  which  may  to  a  certain 
djegree  protect  them  against  their  enemies,  by  deceiving  their 
regards.  They  live  in  sandy  arid  soils,  and  in  the  fields. 
They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  other  coleoptera  of 
the  same  family,  which  have  great  relations  to  them,  but 
which  are  apterous,  such  as  aeida  and  pedinue;  nor  with  the 
cryptici,  which  are  provided  with  wings,  but  in  which  the 
hood  is  not  notched,  and  whose  labrum  is  transversal. 

The  metamorphoses  of  these  insects  have  not  been  observed. 


570  SUPPLEMENT,    &C. 

The  most  common  species,  and  which  is  to  be  met  with  from 
the  earliest  days  of  spring,  is  the  apatrum  sabulosumj  Fab.  ; 
sUpha  sablosoy  Linn. 

The  opatra  are  extended  into  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
in  a  greater  number  in  the  Ancient  Continent.  Olivier  has 
described  thirty-four  species  of  them. 

The  only  species  known  of  the  genus  Obthocseus,  and 
which  had  been  placed  in  various  genera,  is  evidently  con- 
nected from  its  habits  with  the  opatra,  and  from  its  elongated 
form,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  its  mouth,  with  tenebrio. 

This  insect  is  winged.  It  is  found  in  spring  in  dry  and 
arid  places,  and  in  sand-pits.  It  walks  slowly,  and  when  it 
remains  tranquil  it  is  distinguished  with  di£Sculty ;  either 
because  its  cplour  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  soil  on  which  it 
remains,  or  on  account  of  its  littleness. 


^•^ 
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**  Thtm  minmu  mte  what  tiktp  piv/ku  to  be,  mnd  ere  lumett^  mnd  tmtt^^d^  omcmtaL    IPe 
to  Meat  tk€  cMMMt  tf  Skfoiupemre  amd  Che  BrUUk  ffM(K."->Manthl7  Reviev. 


The  Nfaith  Editkm,  icriied  and  iaBprored,  peice  7«-  9i,» 

A  DICTIONARY  OF 

QUOTATIONS  IN  MOST  FREQUENT  USE : 

Taken  chiefly  from  the  Latin  and  French,  hut  compriaing  many  ftom  theGnek,  Ilalim, 
and  Spenith  Lenguage^  Tranalated  into  English:  with  lOuatiBtiona,  Hartofical  and 
Idiomatic;    By  E.  D.  MACDONNELL,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 


In  8yo.,  price  ISi.* 

A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY  ; 


CompriifavaooncifeDeKriptionof  theATtidetoied  in  M edidne,  with  Ofamrmtiana  on  the 
proper  mode  of  combining  and  admlniataring  them  I  alio  the  Forarals  fiir  the  < 
ratioM  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Parisian,  American,  and  BMst  of  the  i 
Pharmacopeia,  together  with  a  Table  of  the  Prindpel  Medidnal  Plants, 
the  Franch  of  H.  M .  EnwARDa,  M.D.,  and  P.  VATAaasvn,  lf.D. ;  and 
adapted  to  British  practice^  by  Jorx  Datixs,  M.ILCS. 


In  Umo.,  price  6$.  6d:, 
PLAIN    INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANTS ; 

With  Pnctlcal  ObMrrations  on  the  Disorders  incident  to  Children.    To  whkh  is  added,  an 
EaaAY  OK  SniTAL  axd  CnaaanAX.  InnrrATioir.    By  Jonic  DAnwnu.*  MJX 


The  Sixth  Edition,  considcnbly  engmoited  and  improved,  price  7«-  9£, 

THE  ART  OF  INVIGORATING  AND  PROLONpiNG  LIFE, 

Bit  IWd,  Cloikm,  Air,  EMertUe,  Wlna,  SItep,  4cw 

On,  THE  INVALID'S  ORACLE ; 

Containing  Peptic  Praeapts,  pointing  out  agieaable  and  eflhctual  methods  to  prevent  and 
reliere  Indigestion,  and  to  regulate  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  To 
which  is  added,  the  pleeenre  of  Making  a  Will.    By  William  KiTcnixsa,  lf.D. 

BY  TRS  aAMB  AUTBOS, 

THE  HOUSE-KEEPER'S  ORACLE,  price  7<- 


Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co. 


In  pott  9to,,  price  ISi.  doth,  lettered* 

A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  LONDON 

AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

CoBttining  Deicriptive  and  Criticml  Accoonto  of  all  the  Public  end  Private  Buildings,  Oflloef» 
Doclu,  Squares,  Streets,  Lanes,  Roads,  Liberties :  CbaritJtble,  Scholastic  and  other  Establish- 
mmktMt  with  Lists  of  their  Officers ;  Patrons  and  Incumbents  of  Livings,  Aic.  ite.,  in  the 
British  Metropolis.    By  Jambb  Elmss,  1LILI.A.,  Architect. 

•*  Another  moat  tu^ul  topographical  pyblieation,  tuppli/ing  att  neeettmy  k^^lgenea  tcfCh 
r^fltrene0toAometropoU*andii9n«{^ourhood.  Mr,  Blmot  hat  rendored  an  aeeeptable  MrvUa 
io  hU/Bltaw-eiHtotu,  who  can  now  make  out  dtt  the  detaiU  which  coa^oee  Ml*  AvfeiutM  dtp,  toMk 
iti  recent  change*  atid  maltipHed  eetabHehmente,  In  ehort,  thie  U  m  vUwrna  nf  great  and  getwrat 
utilitpr—UL  Gai. 

The  Fourteenth  Edition,  in  18mo.,  with  important  Additions,  Alterations,  and  Improve* 

ments,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Olivsb,  price  St., 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  MASONRY. 

By  the  late  WILLIAM  PRESTON,  Esq.,  Past-Master  of  the  Lodge  of  AnUquity. 

In  Two  large  Volumes,  medium  8va,  containing  above  8000  pages  of  dose  print,  price  38t.,  in 

handsome  cloth  boards, 

A  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

BY  JOHN  GORTON. 

•<  It  ie  emanpntte  to  eatf  Mi«  Dictionarp  eMpersedee  all  the  prior  compUatioHe  nftha  kindf 
bmtwchaoe  con»mltedamuMtyde^fartide»,and  haee  beeneuprieedat^oaceuracp,9ereaiitttp 
and  inteHigemM  whiOt  thep  cMhiMt.  We  must  not  omit  to  remark  an  important  reeommendoHom 
inm  bulkpbook^r^erence—Ue  ehetgmoee.  Though  for  more  eoptoue,  and  earrioddown  torn 
immA  later  period,  we  Mieve  the  work  doe*  not  exceed  ^e  price  t^  the  imperftet  repertoriee  «/ 
aiographiee>"^At]MM, 

In  4  voli.  post  8va,  price  1/.  lAt.  6d., 

OUR  VILLAGE: 

SKETCHES  OF  RURAL  CHARACTER  AND  SCENERY. 

BY  MAav  auBsxLit  Mirroan. 

"  TPk«  eketcheet^ country  ecemerp,  in  which  Otie  volume  abound*,  haee  *uat  a  convincing  air  of 
loealitp,  M«  humanjlgure*  interepereed  among  them  are  toudwd  in  mdk  a  laughter-k^ving,  good- 
humoured  epMt  oS  caricature,  innocent,  pet  pungem  uHthal,  that  we  aearcolp  know  a  more 
agreeable  por^olio  ^ftrifioafor  thoamuoomont  of  an  idle  Aotir."— Quarterly  Review,  No,  61' 
rol,U 

BY  TBI  aAMB  AUTROaBBB, 


In  post  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d, 

DRAIVIATIC  SCENES; 

SOBBBTS  ABD  OTBBB  FOBM8. 


And  in  post  8va,  price  B*. 

POSCARI;  AND  JULIAN: 

TmaoBoisa. 


In  post  8vo.  10».  ftt, 

THE  TWELVE  NIGHTS. 


The  Eve  of  Walpuixis. 

A  Tale  of  Truth. 

Vision  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden. 

The  Chest. 

The  Corsican  Bandit. 

The  Handkerchief. 


CONTBKTB. 

Tales  of  the  Deed. 

My  First  Allkir. 

The  Privateer. 

Toniotto,  the  Brutus  of  Corsica. 

The  Crossway  of  the  Four  Brothers. 

The  Button-Holder. 


In  ISma,  with  several  Engravinfs. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

With  a  few  Introda^tory  OLeeiiiliuui.    By  tha  Rir.  GBonaB  Cbolt. 


6 


Books  published  by  WhUiaker,  Treacher,  and  Co. 


In  3  ydU,  with  Platot,  price  lOr.  6i.,  degaatly  bound, 

AMERICAN  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN 

UNDER  TEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
CoUectwl  by  Miis  Mitford,  Author  of  "  Our  ViUage.** 
Inths  Pr€9$* 
A  SECOND  SERIES.  FOR  ELDER  CHILDREN.    In  thne  unifonn  Vohmui. 


Now  puUidiing  In  VohunM,  in  ISmo.,  price  fit.,  and  UhnOb,  3i.  (U.,  fettered, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; 

A  COLLBCnOV  OP  TBB 

MOST  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  AMUSING  LIVES  EVER  PUBLISHEp. 

WRITTXN  BY  TBB  PAUTXia  TRBBIBXLTBA. 

WiVi  original  JftfrmhieKofW  «MlS«9«elii 

Both  general  and  particuIaT  title-pages  are  rapplied,  lo  that  any  Life  may  be  obtained 
complete,  leparately  i  a  Portrait  of  each  Writer  ia  giren.  wlaeoerer  a  luiBdeBtly  aBtbentic 
likeneia  can  be  procured. 

Beiidei  other  advantages,  this  Scries  wiU  indude  cheap  editions  of  aiany  scarce  and  ODioos 
Works,  which  cannot  at  present  be  obtained  without  ccosidenble  trouble,  ercn  at  high  pric 

VoL  VoL 


I. — COLLET  CIBBER* 

II.— HUME.      LILLY.      VOLTAIBB. 

III.  AKD   IV. — MAmMOKTEL. 

V. — EOBEKT   DBURT. 

VI.— OEOROE  WHITFIELD.  JAMES 
FERGUSOX. 

VII. — MARY  R0BIK80K.  CHARLOTTE 
CHARKE. 

VIII. — LORD  HERBERT  OF  CHER- 
BURY.  PRINCE  EUOENE  OF 
SAVOY. 

IX.  AND  X.«-^170178Tn8  VON  KOT- 
SEBUE. 

XI.— JOHN  CREICHTONy  WILLIAM 
OIFFORD.      THOMAS  SLLWOOD. 

XII.— LEWIS  HOLBERO. 


XIII. — ^JAMES  HARDY  VAUX. 
XIV.  AND  XV.— EDWARD  ftlBBON. 
XVI.   AND  XVIL — BENVENTTTO  CSL* 

LINI. 
XVnii JAMES   LACKINOTON  (WITB 

HIS  confessions). 

XIX.— THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 
XX.     AND     XXI.— MARORAVINS     OF 

BAREITH. 
XXII. — BUBB  DODDINGTON. 
XXIII.  AND  XXIV. — OOLDONI. 
XXV.    XXVI.    XXVII.  AND    XXVIII. — 

VIDOCQ. 
XXIX.  XXX.  XXXI.  XXXII..-OCADAME 

DH  BARRI. 


*'  It  UMU a  happif  idea  tuMcJb  led  to  ^e ineorporation  tfaOOke nMitimUr^tting Li96»hwtk€ 
»uiifeet$  theimelvM  in  one  uniform  Mrie§  qfvoAifiMf.**— Atlas. 


On  the  First  of  Norember,  the  Fifth  Volnmt  of 

THE   WINTER'S   WREATH 

FOR  MDCCCXXXILi 
A  Collection  of  Original  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse.   Contributed  by  some  of  the 
popular  Writcnof  the  present  day,  and  niujtrated  by  the  following  Plates,  Engraved 
Sted,  in  the  first  Style  :-> 

PAIBTBn  BT  BBOEATBD  BT 

The  Highland  Fortress  of  Lessing  Cray        -  J,  Maritm,  R.  Bxandard. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night         ...  StoOusrd,  SLjL  E.  Smith. 

The  Wreck        ......./.  fmUanmu,  R.  Milkr. 

AUon,  the  Piper  of  Mull R.6oodaa,  H.Robinson. 

Portrait-the  Visionary ILLiMrMgeu  F.  Englefaeart. 

LagodiNemi A.Agllo.  R.  Brandaid. 

TheReplyof  the  Fountain     ....  H,Livermg9.  E.  Smith. 

Vintage  Feast  at  a  Villa  of  Riooe  Trastevere  H.  Robinson. 

Naples W.UiUom,  E.GoodaU. 

AbberiUe D.Robtrt».  A.  Freebalm. 

Sunset— BaYarian  Alps G,  Barret,  R.  Wallis. 

TheWiMth •  rmtd^it,  S.SBlth. 


OB 


